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PREFACE. 


JjN  the  preparation  of    CONTEMPORARY   AMERICAN    BIOGRAPHY, 

the   editors   and  publishers  have   aimed  to  assemble  in  permanent  and   attractive 

form,  correct  life  sketches  and  portraits  of  a  number  of  Representative  Citizens  of  the 

Nation,  who  are  or  have  been  conspicuous  in  official  or  civil  station.   The  value  of  such 

.  work  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that,  apart  from  its  high  standard   of 

.terary  and  artistic  excellence,  it  is  intended  to  contain  such  a  collection   of  thorough, 

nteresting  and  authentic  biographical  sketches  of  men  of  the  time — living  or   recently 

eceased — as  will  assure  to  the  readers  of  the  present  and  future  a  full  treasury  of 

eference  and  information. 

Our  country  is  very  rich  and  glorious  in  the  achievements  of  her  sons,  whether  as 
Divines,  Statesmen,  Legislators,  Jurists,  Financiers,  Physicians,  Merchants,  Manufactu- 
rers or  Engineers,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  include  many  such  representative 
men,  in  whatever  vocation,  who  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  State 
and  National  polity,  and  an  industrial,  commercial  and  social  development  uns"«"- 
passed  in  the  world. 
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RECENT  FACTS  AND  CHANGES. 


WHILE  this  volume  has  been  going  through  the  press  in  its  several  Parts — i  to  10 
inclusive — beginning  in  the  winter  of  1892-3,  and  now  (December,  1895)  completed — 
the  following  facts  and  changes,  relating  to  the  subjects  who  are  included  in  it,  are  to  be 
noticed   as   follows : 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  27th,  1893. 
Hon.    Edward    M.     Paxson    resigned   as   Chief-Justice    of    the    Supreme   Court   of 

Pennsylvania,  in  February,   1893,  to  accept  position  as  one  of  the    Receivers   of 

the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 
Hon.    Daniel   B.    Lucas'   term   of   office   as  Chief-Justice  of    the  Supreme  Court  of 

Appeals  of  West  Virginia  expired  January  1st,  1893. 
Hon.    Frank    Hiscock's   term   of   office   as    United   States   Senator  from  New   York 

expired  March  3d,   1893. 
Hon.   Benjamin  Harrison's  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States  expired 

March  4th,  1893. 
Dr.  Curtis  G.  Hussey,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  April  25th,  1893. 
E.  Calvin  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Sept.  6th,  1893. 
Augustus  R.  Hall  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  October  7th,  1893. 
George  S.  Coe  resigned  as  President  of  American   Exchange    National    Bank,   New 

York  City,  January  1st,  1894. 
George  W.  Childs  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  3d,  1894. 
Severn  Teackle  Wallis  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  nth,  1894. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  died  at  his  Beacon  Street  home,  Boston,  Mass.,  October 

7th,  1894. 
Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  died  at  his  home,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  October  7th,  1894. 
Hon.    Levi    P.  Morton  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  by  156,108  plurality  in 

November,  1894. 
William  T.  Walters  died  at  his  city  residence,  No.  5  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  November  2 2d,  1894. 
Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in 

January,  1895. 
Hon.   James  Hodges,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  Feb.  15th,  1895. 
Wm.  S.   Kimball,  of  Rochester,   N.  Y.,  died  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  March  26th,  1895. 
Henry   H.  Houston  died  at  his  country  residence,  Wissahickon  Heights,  near  Phila- 
delphia, June  2 1  st,  1895. 
Hon.  John  Hodge,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  died  there  August  7th,  1895. 
Gen.   E.  D.   Keyes,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  died  at  Nice,  France,  October  14th,  1895, 

and  was  buried  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  November  19th,  with  full  military  honors. 
Hon.  Amos  J.  Cummings  was  again  elected  to  Congress,    from  the   Tenth    Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  City,  November  5th,  1895. 
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JAMES  G-.  BLAINE. 

Hon.  James  Gillespie  Blaine,  statesman  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Indian  Hill  Farm, 
West  Brownsville,  Pa.,  January  31st,  1830.  His  father  was  Ephraim  L.  Blaine,  and  his  mother 
Maria  Gillespie.  The  family  came  of  that  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  which  has  so  greatly 
strengthened  and  sustained  the  population  of  this  country,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Col. 
Ephraim  Blaine,  held  a  high  position  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  son,  Ephraim,  removed  from  the  Cumberland  Valley,  where  the  family  had  resided 
for  half  a  century,  about  1818,  and  settled  in  Washington  County,  a  little  west  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River.  He  was  a  man  of  means,  well  educated,  and  had  travelled  much  in  Europe. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  fine  intelligence  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  Their 
son  James  received  an  excellent  education,  partly  from  private  teachers,  and  partly  at  Lancaster, 
O.,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  with  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  who  was  a  relative,  and  where 
he  went  to  school.  With  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  he  prepared  for  a  University  course,  and  in 
1843  entered  Washington  College,  Pennyslvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1847.  Young  Blaine 
was  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  already  he  had  begun  to  show  the  possession  of  more  than 
usual  talents.  His  taste  particularly  inclined  him  to  historical  studies,  but  he  is  also  said  to 
have  been  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  his  general  progress  had  been  so  rapid  and  thor- 
ough that,  on  leaving  college,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  mili- 
tary school  at  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Ky.  Here  the  young  man  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Miss 
Harriet  Stanwood,  a  native  of  Maine,  who-was  attending  a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  a  town 
near  by,  and  whom  he  afterward  married.  Mr.  Blaine  did  not  remain  long  in  Kentucky  after 
his  marriage,  but  returned  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  wife  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  did 
not  try  for  admission  to  practice,  but  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  where  he  remained  two  years,  making  a  fine  record  for  ability  and  earnest- 
ness. Suddenly  in  1854  Mr.  Blaine  made  an  entire  change  in  his  life.  He  removed  to 
Augusta,  Me.,  where  he  settled  to  make  that  town  his  future  home.  He  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  Kennebec  Journal,  and  had  speedily  mastered  the  political  situation  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  power  in  the  State.  The  old 
Whig  party  was  moribund  when  Mr.  Blaine  entered  into  politics,  and  he  was  one  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  new  Republican  party  which  was  to  take  its  place.  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  delegate  to 
the  first  Republican  Convention,  which  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  President,  and,  on  his 
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return  home,  he  delivered  his  maiden  speech,  and  at  once  established  himself  as  a  natural  ora- 
tor of  great  promise.     This  fact,  and  because  it  was  also  recognized  that  in  Mr.  Blaine  there 
were  the  makings  of  a  legislator,  soon  placed  him  in  the  State  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  during  the  years  1859,  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  being  Speaker  the  last  two  years.     In 
1862  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.     From  1858  to  1878,  Mr.  Blaine  was  also  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Republican  Committee,  and  in  that  position  shaped  the  political  work  of  the 
State.     For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  branches  of  Congress, 
being  elected  for  seven  successive  terms.     For  a  time,  in  the  early  part  of  his   Congressional 
career,  Mr.  Blaine  took  no  very  active  part  in  the  debates,  but  as  he  became  more  accustomed 
to  the  situation,  and  had  gauged  the  powers  of  the  members,  he  began  to  make  himself  felt 
in  the  important  discussions  that  were  then  taking  place.     But  while  he  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of   the  war. for  the  Union,   he  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  administrative    measures, 
when   these   seemed  to  him   either  wrong  or  injudicious.      He  took  an  important   part   in 
the  legislation  toward  reconstruction,  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  materially  in- 
fluenced by  his  firm  position  regarding  it.     He  added  the  "  Blaine  amendment "  to  the  recon- 
struction bill  reported  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  the  bill  passed  as  shaped  by  that  addition. 
He  fought  the  proposition  that  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  in  greenbacks,  and  he  had  much 
to  do  with  forcing  England  to  abandon  her  doctrine  of  "once  a  subject,  always  a  subject,"  at 
least  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  being  the  Treaty 
of  1870,  in  which  the  new  principle  was  practically  established.      In  1869  Mr.  Blaine  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  was  re-elected  to  this  position  continu- 
ously until  1875.     He  made  a  profound  impression  in  this  important  and  trying  position,  and 
established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  master  of  parliamentary  procedure.      Mr. 
Blaine  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republican  side  of  the  House,  and  his  name 
began  to  loom  up  on  the  political  horizon  as  a  promising  candidate  for  the  Presidency.     In 
fact,  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1876,  he  ran  within  twenty-eight  votes  of  a 
majority,  and  was  only  defeated  for  the  nomination  through  the  combination  formed  by  his 
enemies,  within  the  party,  on  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.     It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Blaine  was 
placed  on  the  defensive  in  relation  to  certain  charges  affecting  his  integrity.     He  was  accused 
of  having  received  money  and  bonds  from  certain  specified  railroad  companies,  the  inference 
being  that  these  were  in  payment  for  services  rendered  the  companies  in  his  position  as  a  Rep- 
resentative.    Mr.  Blaine  defended  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  as  there  was  no  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  charges  made,  his  defence  was  generally  considered  a  valid  one,  except,  of 
course,  by  his  political  opponents.      In  the  summer  of  1876  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Maine,  on  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     At  the  end  of  the  unexpired  term,  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen 
Senator  for  six  years.     As  a  Senator  he  took  strong  ground  in  opposition  to  the  Electoral 
Commission,  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  a  bi-metallic  currency,  and  was  earnest  and  successful 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South 
and  Central  America.     In  the  Republican  Convention  of  1S80  Mr.  Blaine  was  again  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  nomination,  but  was  defeated  by  the  stampede  to  Garfield  on  the  "  any- 
body-to-beat-Grant "  plan.     On  the  assumption  of  the  Presidential  chair  by  General  Garfield,  Mr. 
Blaine  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.     President  Garfield  was  assas- 
sinated, and  though  Mr.  Blaine  continued  in  office  until  the  accession  of  Vice-President  Arthur, 
he  was  really  only  in  full  control  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  during  the  four  months 
which  preceded  the  shooting  of  Garfield.     In  this  brief  period,  however,  he  gave  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  was  also  able  to  initiate  several  undertakings  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  views,  which,  had  he  been  given  longer  time  to  promote  them,  would  doubtless  have 
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inured  to  the  advantage  of  the  country.  Thus  he  endeavored  to  bring  about  peace  between 
Chili  and  Peru,  those  countries  being  at  this  time  at  war ;  he  attempted  to  organize  a  Peace 
Congress  at  Washington,  and  he  held  important  correspondence  with  the  British  government 
concerning  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  President  Garfield  died  in  September,  and  Mr.  Blaine 
retired  from  the  Cabinet  December  19th,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  found  himself  out  of  office.  He  was  too  active  a  man,  however,  to  remain  idle,  and 
he  at  once  began  an  important  literary  work  which  he  had  long  intended  to  write.  This  work 
occupied  him  during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  and  was  finally  produced  under  the  title 
" Twenty  Years  of  Congress  "  (Norwich,  Conn.,  1884-86).  It  has  been  generally  commended, 
not  only  for  its  admirably  lucid  and  graphic  style,  but  also  for  its  historical  value.  In  1884, 
the  Eepublican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago  July  3d,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  It  became  at  once  evident  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  the 
favorite,  as  on  the  first  ballot  he  led  the  next  highest  candidate,  President  Arthur,  by  66^ 
votes.  On  the  fourth  ballot  he  received  541  votes  out  of  S13  and  was  declared  nominated.  A 
campaign  of  a  peculiarly  virulent  character  followed,  Mr.  Cleveland  being  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, and  every  possible  personal  attack  upon  each  being  made  by  the  opposing  parties.  Mr. 
Blaine  made  a  mimber  of  powerful  speeches  in  New  York  State  and  in  the  West,  mainly  in 
favor  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  displayed  the  greatest  ability  and  the  most  profound  skill  in 
handling  large  popular  assemblages.  The  result  of  the  election  was  almost  revolutionary  in 
its  character,  for  it  was  decided  against  Mr.  Blaine  by  1,047  votes  which  turned  the  scale  in 
New  York,  then,  as  so  often,  the  pivotal  State.  The  most  profound  excitement  existed  while 
the  result  was  in  dispute,  and  fears  of  a  grave  political  crisis  were  very  generally  experienced. 
Mr.  Blaine  himself  declared  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Augusta,  Me.,  that  the  Democratic  vic- 
tory had  been  achieved  by  suppressing  Eepublican  votes  in  the  Southern  States.  After  this 
expression  of  his  views,  he  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  situation,  and  resumed  his  work  on  his 
book.  In  1887  Mr.  Blaine  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  two  years  in  pursuit  of  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  which  had  been  much  broken  by  his  long  and  arduous  labors  as  a 
statesman  and  a  legislator.  In  the  Eepublican  Convention  of  188S,  he  was  again  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  he  withdrew  his  name,  positively  refusing  to  permit  it  to  be 
placed  before  the  Convention.  In  March,  1889,  President  Harrison  appointed  Mr.  Blaine  to  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  once  more  turned  his  attention  to  the  plans  with  regard 
to  a  foreign  policy  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  forced  to  abandon  in  1881.  The  administra- 
tion of  President  Harrison  was  marked  in  a  special  degree  by  the  occurrence  of  events  calling 
for  a  judicious,  as  well  as  a  vigorous,  foreign  policy.  The  Behring  Sea  question  assumed  serious 
proportions,  and  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Blaine  to  extricate  the  country  from  what  threatened  to 
become  a  grave  difficulty,  and  this  end  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  to  win  for  him  the  highest 
praise,  even  on  the  part  of  his  most  bitter  political  enemies.  The  disturbing  international  ques- 
tion with  Italy,  begun  by  the  assassination  of  Italian  convicts  by  a  New  Orleans  mob,  was 
settled  amicably,  although,  for  a  time,  there  was  even  a  possibility  of  war  with  that  country. 
The  United  States  became  involved  in  the  affairs  of  Chili,  during  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in 
that  country,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  the  steamer  Itata,  a  Chilian  vessel,  from  the  harbor 
of  San  Diego,  Cal. ,  while  in  the  charge  of  a  United  States  marshal,  and  in  connection  with 
an  attack  upon  sailors  belonging  to  the  United  States  war  vessel  Baltimore,  in  the  harbor  of 
Valparaiso.  These  occurrences  took  place  in  1891,  and  after  the  exercise  of  the  due  amount  of 
diplomatic  tact  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  reached  with  Chili  in  regard  to  them.  One  of 
the  most  important  projects  of  Mr.  Blaine  took  shape  in  the  winter  of  1889-90,  when  delegates 
from  the  South  American  and  Central  American  States  and  Mexico  met  in  Washington,  D.  O, 
in  what  became  known  as  the  Pan-American  Congress,  and  discussed  reciprocity  in  trade, 
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monetary  affairs,  and  kindred  subjects.  As  results  of  this  congress,  the  announcement  was 
made  in  1891  that  reciprocity  treaties  had  been  signed  with  Spain  and  Santo  Domingo.  In 
the  spring  of  1892  Mr.  Blaine's  name  was  once  more  commonly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Presidency.  Meanwhile,  following  his  former  policy,  he  made  no  sign  that  he  considered 
himself  a  candidate  before  his  party;  but  just  before  the  occurrence  of  the  Eepublican  Conven- 
tion at  Minneapolis,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  an  act  on  his  part  which  was 
taken  to  mean  that  his  name  would  go  before  the  convention  with  his  tacit  consent.  But  the 
political  machinery  of  the  Eepublican  party  had  been  organized  in  the  interest  of  President 
Harrison,  who  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  Almost  immediately  after  the  Minneapolis 
Convention,  Mr.  Blaine  met  with  a  crushing  blow  in  the  sudden  death  of  his  son,  Emmons 
Blaine,  who  had  overwrought  himself  while  taking  care  of  his  father's  interests  in  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Blaine  had  already,  within  a  few  years,  lost  by  death  two  other  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter;  and  now,  prostrated  with  grief,  he  retired  for  a  time  from  the  public  gaze.  It 
would  require  the  perspective  afforded  by  time  to  properly  judge  the  character  and  usefulness 
of  a  man  like  James  G.  Blaine.  Having  stood  under  the  bright  light  of  publicity  for  so  many 
years,  and  in  such  prominent  position,  both  his  faults  and  his  virtues  are  rendered  too  obvious 
by  proximity.  Criticism,  also,  hesitates  before  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  rare  distinction  and 
ability  being  buffeted  by  the  severest  blows  of  adverse  fortune.  Certainly,  judging  from  those 
who  have  been  awarded  the  honor,  Mr.  Blaine  has  deserved  the  Presidency  at  the  hands,  not 
only  of  his  party,  but  of  his  countrymen.  A  man  of  unusual  intellectual  gifts,  if  he  has  not 
demonstrated  the  possession  of  all  the  powers  of  statesmanship,  he  has  at  least  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows  in  this  regard,  excepting  the  two  or  three  Americans  whose  names 
will  be  immortal.  As  a  ready  debater,  as  a  skilled  and  courageous  Foreign  Secretary,  as  a 
brilliantly  eloquent  orator,  and  as  one  gifted  with  surpassing  personal  attractions,  Mr.  Blaine 
will  go  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  his  time.  As  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Blaine's  eloquence,  tbe  following  extracts  are  admissible.  In  closing  his  eulogy 
upon  General  Garfield,  delivered  before  both  houses  of  Congress,  February  27th,  1882,  he  said: 
"Gently,  silently,  the  love  of  a  great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for  healing 
of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  God  should  will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows,  within  sound 
of  its  manifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked 
out  wistfully  upon  the  sea's  changing  wonders;  on  its  far  sails  whitening  in  the  morning 
light;  on  its  restless  waves  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath  the  noonday  sun;  on 
the  red  clouds  of  evening  arching  low  to  the  horizon ;  on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of 
the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and 
parting  soul  may  know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he  heard  the 
great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of 
an  eternal  morning." 

In  quite  another  vein  was  his  speech  at  Augusta,  after  his  defeat  in  1884: 
"  The.issue  raised  before  the  country  is  not  one  of  mere  sentiment  for  the  rights  of  the  negro; 
though  far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  rights  of  any  American  citizen,  however  black  or  how- 
ever poor,  shall  form  the  mere  dust  in  the  balance  of  any  controversy.  .  .  .  The  issue  has  taken 
a  far  wider  range,  one  of  portentous  magnitude ;  and  that  is,  whether  the  white  voter  of  the 
North  shall  be  equal  to  the  white  voter  of  the  South,  in  shaping  the  policy  and  fixing  the  destiny 
of  this  country ;  or  whether,  to  put  it  still  more  boldly,  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Union  army  shall  have  as  weighty  and  influential  a  vote  in  the  government  of  the  Eepub- 
lic  as  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  army." 

As  a  diplomatist  and  statesman,  Mr.  Blaine  will  probably  be  ranked  with  Van  Buren,  Marcy, 
and  Seward,  rather  than  with  Webster,  Clay,  or  Calhoun.  More  like  D'Israeli  than  Gladstone, 
Gambetta  than  Thiers,  Crispi  than  Cavour,  his  name- will,  nevertheless,  go  down  to  posterity 
side  by  side  with  these,  and  as  that  of  a  giant  among  the  pigmies  of  the  later  period  of  his  life. 
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WILLIAM  T.  SHERMAN. 

General  William  Tectjmseh  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster,  0.,  February  8tb,  1820. 
His  family,  of  English  origin,  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England ;  one  of  its  branches 
including  Eoger  Sherman.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Charles  R.  Sherman,  was  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  After  his  death  the  sixth  child,  William,  was 
adopted  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing.  John,  a  younger  brother,  has  for  many  years  represented 
their  native  State  as  Senator  and  Representative,  and  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  Sherman  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  graduating  in 
1840.  He  was  at  once  appointed  second  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  duty  in  Florida.  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  he  attained  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant.  Succeeding  years  of  service  were  spent  at 
various  forts  in  the  South,  by  no  means  idly,  as  he  devoted  himself  to  self-improvement,  and 
even  entered  on  the  study  of  law,  with  no  intention,  however,  but  to  qualify  himself  for  all 
the  duties  incident  to  his  profession.  During  the  Mexican  War,  though  desirous  of  active 
service,  he  was  stationed  in  California.  Here,  however,  he  won  credit  as  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  of  the  forces  of  the  Tenth  Department,  first  under  Brig. -Gen.  Stephen  W. 
Kearney,  and  later  of  Col.  R.  B.  Mason.  In  1850,  as  bearer  of  dispatches,  he  visited  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  was  married  May  1st  to  Miss  Ellen  Boyle  Ewing,  at  the  residence  of  her 
father,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President  Taylor.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  was  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  as  Commissary  of  Subsistence  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
A  commission  by  brevet  was  afterward  received  for  meritorious  services  in  California.  In 
September,  1852,  he  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and  September  6th,  a  year  later,  he  resigned 
the  army  to  enter  private  life  as  a  banker  in  California,  with  a  branch  house  in  New  York. 
Subsequently  he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  at  one  time  undertook  the  practice  of  law  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.  The  organization  of  the  Louisiana  State  Military  Academy  at  Alexandria  offered 
him  again  the  career  of  a  soldier  in  times  of  peace,  which  he  accepted.  The  institution  opened 
January  1st,  1860,  but  with  the  outbreak  of  secession  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  hastened 
northward,  eager  to  devote  his  services  to  his  country  in  defence  of  the  Union.  At  this  time 
he  was  for  a  short  period  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Fifth  Street  Railroad.  May  14th,  1861,  he 
received  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  regular  infantry,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21st,  in  which  he  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  First  Division 
under  General  Tyler,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  to  date  from  May  17th. 
On  October  7th,  1861,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Kentucky,  relieving  Gen.  Robert  Ander- 
son, whose  failing  health  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  of  his  views  as  to  the  number  of  men  deemed  requisite 
to  hold  the  State  and  reduce  the  enemy,  he  was  in  turn  relieved  by  Gen.  D.  C.  Buell,  and  spent 
most  of  the  winter  in  command  of  Benton  Barracks,  a  camp  of  instruction  near  St.  Louis. 
When  General  Grant  moved  upon  Donelson,  Sherman  was  assigned  to  Paducah,  and  the  duty 
of  forwarding  supplies  and  troops.  His  efficiency  in  this  service  was  recognized  in  times  of 
unusual  difficulty.  Here  he  organized  the  Fifth  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  "At 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,"  writes  General  Grant,  "on  the  first  day  he  held,  with  raw  troops,  the  key- 
point  of  the  landing.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  any  other  officer  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  another  division  commander  on  the  field  who  had  the  skill  and  experience  to  have  done  it.  To 
his  individual  efforts  I  am  indebted  for  the  success  of  that  battle."  "  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
here,"  General  Halleck  reported  from  the  ground,  "that  Brig. -Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  saved  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the  7th.  .  .  . 
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I  respectfully  recommend  that  he  be  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers  to  date  from  the  6th 
instant. "  This  was  the  opening  of  a  career,  the  events  of  which  fulfilled  its  promise.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  from  April  15th  to  May  30th,  and  his  congratulatory  order  to  his 
troops  on  the  evacuation  breathes  a  spirit  of  ardent  determination.  A  promotion  to  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  was  received  for  May  1st.  On  July  21st,  1862,  Sherman  assumed  command 
of  the  District  of  Memphis,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of  disorganization  requiring  immediate 
remedy.  Business  was  at  once  revived,  the  civil  authorities  restored  to  their  public  functions, 
and  guerrilla  warfare,  sternly  repressed.  The  question  of  slavery  being  not  yet  decided,  the 
negroes  were  obliged  to  work  for  their  masters  or  for  the  government,  but  no  fugitive  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  a  master  against  his  will.  Cotton  was  especially  a  source  of  difficulty.  No 
money  was  allowed  to  be  paid  on  purchases  until  after  the  close  of  the  war ;  contracts  alone 
were  permitted,  and  finally  "  the  whole  business  was  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military 
and  committed  to  treasury  agents  appointed  by  Mr.  Chase."  Expeditions  were  also  sent  out 
to  assist  the  army  in  the  field.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  Sherman  was  summoned  to 
Columbus,  Ky,  to  concert  with  General  Grant  a  plan  of  campaign,  the  anticipated  result  of 
which  was  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  Pemberton's  force,  forty-nine  thousand  strong,  was  dislodged 
from  the  Tallahatchie  by  the  combined  forces  of  Sherman  and  Grant  moving  from  Memphis 
and  Jackson,  while  an  inferior  force  under  General  Washburne  menaced  him  in  the  rear  from 
the  direction  of  Friar's  Point,  Miss.  On  December  20th,  Sherman,  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  as  the  army  was  now  organized,  embarked  from  Memphis  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  Eiver,  to  attack  Vicksburg  from  the  north,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Porter;  while  General  Grant,  with  the  left  wing,  preparing  to  move  on  Jackson,  should 
co-operate  from  the  rear,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  carry  the  town  by  assault  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  investment.  A  landing  was  effected  about  twelve  miles  up  the  Yazoo,  and  a  vigorous 
and  determined  effort  was  made,  December  27-2  9th,  at  the  mouth  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  to 
storm  the  bluffs,  which  were  strongly  fortified  and  protected  by  almost  impracticable  ground. 
The  attempt  was  fruitless.  General  Grant  having  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  owing  to 
unexpected  delay  caused  by  the  capture  of  Holly  Springs  by  Confederate  cavalry,  Sherman  fell 
back  upon  Milliken's  Bend,  where  he  relinquished  the  command  to  Major-General  McClernand, 
January  4th,  1863,  assuming  that  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  On  January  11th  an  attack  made 
upon  Fort  Hindman  (Arkansas  Post),  suggested  and  led  by  Sherman,  by  which  the  control  of 
the  Arkansas  Eiver — the  key  to  the  military  possession  of  the  State — was  secured,  proved 
eminently  successful.  The  brilliancy  of  the  adventure,  in  which  by  a  loss  of  79  killed,  440 
wounded,  150  of  the  enemy  lost  their  lives  and  4,791  were  taken  prisoners,  in  a  measure 
retrieved  the  disappointment  before  Vicksburg.  The  expedition  then  returned  to  Milliken's 
Bend  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Grant  in  person.  "  His  services  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
and  capture  of  Jackson,  and  the  dispersion  of  Johnston's  army,  entitle  General  Sherman," 
remarks  General  Grant,  "to  more  credit  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  earn."  On 
March  16th,  he  undertook  the  expedition  up  Steele's  Bayou  to  the  Yazoo  Eiver,  in  co-operation 
with  Porter's  gunboat  fleet,  but  the  joint  effort  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  gunboats  in  the  narrow  and  tortuous  channel  of  Black  Bayou  and  Deer 
Creek.  The  demonstration  at  Haines'  Bluff,  April  29th  to  May  1st,  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  and  prevent  reinforcements  to  Grand  Gulf,  "succeeded  admirably."  General  Grant 
felt  hesitation  in  requesting  this  manoeuvre,  lest  Sherman's  reputation  might  suffer  from  hav- 
ing been  again  "repulsed,"  but  the  latter  was  assured  that  subsequent  events  would  distinguish 
between  a  feint  and  a  true  attack.  The  troops  destined  to  re-enforce  General  Bowen  at  Grand 
Gulf  and  Point  Gibson  were  recalled,  and  May  1st  Sherman  set  out  by  rapid  marches  to  rejoin 
the  main  army  at  these  points.     May  14th,  he  occupied  Jackson,  and  on  the  ISth  Walnut  Hills, 
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thus  securing  the  investment.  In  the  subsequent  attacks  upon  the  land  defences  he  was  also 
largely  engaged,  but  was  presently  detailed  with  three  army  corps  to  attend  to  the  movements 
of  Johnston,  who,  with  a  relieving  force  gathered  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  advancing  on 
the  rear  to  raise  the  siege.  On  the  4th  of  July  Vicksburg  surrendered,  and  Sherman  at  once 
moved  on  Jackson,  whither  Johnston  had  retreated  in  haste.  Preparations  for  a  siege  were  in 
order,  when,  on  the  17th,  the  city  was  evacuated.  The  pursuit  was  maintained  to  Brandon, 
and  after  destroying  the  railroads  in  every  direction,  Sherman  again  sought  the  line  of  the  Big 
Black.  Repose  was  of  short  duration.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19th 
and  20th,  caused  an  immediate  demand  for  the  troops  encamped  at  and  near  Vicksburg. 
Orders  were  at  once  received  to  forward  all  available  forces,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  being  also  at  once  detached  and  sent  by  rail  to  Nashville,  under 
Major-General  Hooker.  By  the  27th  the  last  of  Sherman's  corps  was  on  its  road  to  Memphis, 
but  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  river,  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  along  the  banks,  did  not  reach 
there  until  October  4th.  Thence  they  were  directed  to  Chattanooga,  repairing  railroads,  as 
they  must  depend  on  themselves  for  supplies,  and  about  this  time  (October  18th)  General 
Grant,  receiving  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  departments  of  the 
Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  armies  belonging  thereto,  assigned  the  last  to 
General  Sherman.  Sherman  now  advanced  steadily,  leaving  orders  for  reinforcements,  but, 
October  27th,  was  met  at  Tuscumbia  by  a  message  from  General  Grant,  directing  him  to  sus- 
pend all  work  on  the  railroad  and  at  once  push  on  to  Bridgeport.  The  Tennessee  River  was 
crossed  November  1st  at  Eastport,  and  telegraphic  communication  being  opened  with  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  urgent  orders  to  advance  were  repeated.  Preceding  his  command,  General 
Sherman  arrived  November  loth  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in  Chattanooga,  and  was 
warmly  received.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  at  once  impressed  itself  on  his  mind.  The 
army  was,  in  fact,  besieged,  the  Confederate  forces  upon  Lookout  Mountain  and  along  Missionary 
Ridge  maintaining  a  commanding  position  and  cutting  off  lines  of  supplies.  A  bridge  over  the 
Tennessee  at  Bridgeport,  however,  had  been  passed  by  General  Hooker,  October  27th,  who 
advanced  to  Wauhatchie,  thus  enabling  supplies  to  be  drawn  from  Nashville,  and  Bragg,  hav- 
ing failed  to  dislodge  him,  dispatched  Longstreet  to  East  Tennessee,  where  Burnside  was 
beleaguered  at  Knoxville.  Having  reconnoitered  the  ground  where  he  was  expected  to  take 
the  initiative,  Sherman  hastened  to  return  to  his  troops,  whom  he  brought  up  by  forced  marches 
over  almost  impassable  roads,  arriving  by  the  23d.  Declaring  himself  with  three  of  his  own 
divisions,  and  supported  by  one  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  under  the  command  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Davis, 
prepared  to  commence  action,  Gen.  Giles  A.  Smith  was  dispatched  to  effect  a  landing  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Chickasaw  River,  having  captured  the  enemy's  pickets.  The  success  of  the 
expedition  was  complete,  and  a  pontoon  bridge  was  constructed ;  by  the  evening  of  the  24th 
the  whole  army  crossed  the  river,  and,  favored  by  a  drizzling  rain,  effected  a  lodgment  on  the 
north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  which  was  fortified  during  the  night.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
next  morning,  which  proved  a  remarkably  brilliant  day,  the  attack  was  begun  from  the  right, 
and  maintained  with  desperate  obstinacy  until  a  white  line  of  smoke  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  announced  Thomas'  attack  on  the  centre.  This  movement  completed  the  victory, 
but  the  pursuit,  which  was  ardently  pressed  by  both  Sherman  and  Hooker,  was  checked,  to 
direct  the  former  to  the  Hiawassee  and  the  relief  of  Burnside.  On  January  10th  he  returned 
to  Memphis.  In  preparation  for  the  next  campaign,  Sherman  now  decided  on  a  movement, 
February  3d,  which,  paralyzing  the  enemy's  forces,  should  set  free  the  local  garrisons  scat- 
tered on  the  Mississippi  River.  Accordingly,  with  20, 000  men  hastily  collected  from  McPherson 
at  Vicksburg  and  Hurlbut  at  Memphis,  he  set  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Meridian, 
Miss.,   the  centre  of  converging  railroads.      These  he  devastated   in   all   directions,   accom- 
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plishing  his  part  of  the  campaign,  but  the  failure  of  Gen.  W.  Sooy  Smith  to  destroy  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  under  Forrest  impaired  the  complete  success.  Having  awaited  his  arrival  at 
Meridian  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  February,  and  sending  out  to  find  him,  the  expedition 
returned.  In  a  conference  with  General  Banks,  held  March  3d  at  New  Orleans,  Sherman 
promised  10,000  men  to  assist  in  an  expedition  up  Eed  Eiver,  which  should  last  about  thirty 
days.  The  troops  were  accordingly  dispatched  March  7th,  but  in  consequence  of  delay  and 
the  failure  of  the  expedition,  were  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  subsequent  campaign  of 
Atlanta,  arriving  only  in  time  to  assist  General  Thomas  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  December 
15th.  On  March  14th  General  Grant  was  invested  with  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field,  and  Sherman,  succeeding  to  his  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  set  about 
at  once  preparing  for  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Georgia.  The  difficulty  of  securing  supplies 
for  an  army  of  100,000,  men  was  by  far  the  severest  to  be  encountered,  and  Sherman  at  once 
put  a  stop  to  the  issuing  of  provisions  to  citizens  in  East  Tennessee,  forcing  them  to  rely  upon 
early  vegetables  and  the  wagon  roads  from  Kentucky.  Great  complaints  of  course  ensued,  but 
happily  no  suffering.  Eailroad  trains  were  pressed  into  service,  and,  by  April  27th,  the  armies 
of  the  Cumberland,  General  Thomas ;  the  Tennessee,  General  McFherson ;  and  the  Ohio,  General 
Schofield,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Chattanooga.  The  events  of  this  campaign,  as  numer- 
ous as  they  were  important,  admit  of  but  rapid  summary.  The  movement  began  May  6th, 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Fotomac,  as  had  been  arranged  between  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman  in  a  parting  interview  at  Cincinnati,  March  17th.  The  army  of  Sherman 
numbered  upon  accurate  estimate  ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
while  Johnston,  his  "true  objective,"  lay  intrenched  at  Dalton  with  fifty  thousand.  "I 
always  estimated  my  force,"  says  Sherman,  "as  about  double  his,  and  could  afford  to  lose 
two  to  one  without  disturbing  our  relative  proportion,  but  I  also  reckoned  that  in  the 
natural  strength  of  the  country,  in  the  abundance  of  mountains,  streams,  and  forest,  he 
had  a  fair  offset  to  our  numerical  superiority,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  act  with  rea- 
sonable caution  while  moving  on  the  vigorous  offensive."  The  strong  position  at  Buzzard 
Eoost  Gap  was  turned  by  a  flank  movement,  and,  evacuating  Dalton  on  the  12th,  Johnston  fell 
back  on  Eesaca,  which  was  occupied  three  days  later.  The  Oostanaula  was  crossed  on  the  16th, 
and  Cassville,  where  battle  was  threatened,  was  peacefully  entered  next  day.  Eecognizing 
Allatoona  Fass,  the  next  obstacle  presented,  as  impregnable  by  direct  attack,  Sherman  now 
moved  on  Dallas  with  the  intention  to  turn  it  by  the  right.  Johnston,  however,  detected  the 
movement,  and  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts  ensued,  May  25th,  near  New  Hope  Church,  as  destruc- 
tive as  they  were  indecisive,  but  were  terminated,  June  1st,  by  the  final  capture  of  the  post  in 
dispute.  June  4th,  Johnston  retreated,  and  Allatoona  Pass  was  garrisoned  as  a  secondary  base 
of  supplies.  June  Sth,  a  reinforcement  of  two  divisions  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  under  Gen. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  was  received  at  Acworth,  compensating  in  a  great  degree  for  previous  losses 
and  the  garrisons  necessarily  left  behind.  Operations  about  Kenesaw,  Pine  and  Lost  Moun- 
tains, carried  on  from  the  depot  at  Big  Shanty,  were  protracted  from  June  10th,  the  enemy 
contracting  his  lines,  until  finally,  June  20th,  he  remained  centred  on  Kenesaw  only,  covering 
the  railroad  with  his  flanks  spread  back  toward  Marietta  and  Atlanta.  Continuous  rains 
delayed  action,  but  on  the  27th  an  assault  was  made.  "Failure  as  it  was,"  declares  Sherman, 
"  and  for  which  I  assume  entire  responsibility,  I  yet  claim  it  produced  good  fruits,  as  it  demon- 
strated to  General  Johnston  that  I  would  assault,  and  that  boldly,  and  we  also  gained  and  held 
ground  so  close  to  the  enemy's  parapets  that  he  could  not  show  a  head  above  them."  His 
position  being  turned  from  the  left,  July  1st,  and  communication  with  Atlanta  threatened, 
Johnston  fell  back  behind  Marietta  to  Smyrna  Camp-Ground,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Chattahoochee  Eiver,  which  he  crossed  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  leaving  Sherman  in  possession 
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of  the  right  bank,  with  Atlanta  only  eight  miles  distant.  The  railroads  about  Opelika,  Ala., 
were  at  this  time  completely  destroyed  by  a  party  of  cavalry  under  General  Eousseau,  sent 
from  Decatur  by  General  Sherman's  orders.  The  second  month  of  the  campaign  was  ended. 
The  strategy  of  Johnston  had  consumed  seventy-two  days  in  a  march  of  little  over  a  hundred 
miles,  but  at  this  important  crisis  that  commander  was  displaced  by  Hood,  July  17th,  who 
abandoned  his  defensive  policy.  Hood  promptly  sallied,  July  20th,  against  the  line  of  Peach 
Tree  Creek  and  was  defeated  and  driven  into  his  forts;  and  the  subsequent  battle  of  July  22d, 
delivered  with  impetuous  rashness,  was  added  to  the  number  of  Sherman's  victories,  though 
embittered  by  the  death  of  McPherson.  A  third  engagement,  on  the  28th,  terminated  also  suc- 
cessfully to  the  Union  army,  Hardee  and  Lee  being  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  commanded  by  General  Logan,  and  Sherman  continued  to  extend  his  right,  sending  out 
expeditions  under  Generals  McCook  and  Stoneman  to  destroy  the  Macon  Railroad,  the  possession 
of  which  was  most  important  to  the  besieged.  Stoneman,  however,  diverged  on  Macon,  and 
was  finally  captured,  while  McCook,  compelled  to  retreat,  was  surrounded  at  Newman,  but  cut 
his  way  through  and  got  back  to  Marietta.  Hood  now  resumed  the  defensive,  and  perceiving 
that  he  would  retain  it,  while  he  dispatched  his  cavalry  under  Wheeler  to  Dalton,  and  as  far 
north  as  Tennessee,  Sherman  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  and  move  with  his  whole  army  on  the 
railroads  in  rear  of  Atlanta  to  utterly  destroy  communication,  and  thus  compel  its  surrender. 
A  caAralry  force  under  General  Kilpatrick  was  at  first  detailed  to  this  duty,  but  his  action 
proving  ineffectual  without  support,  the  command  was  given  for  the  movement  of  the  whole 
army,  August  25th.  On  the  29th,  the  advancing  columns  centred  at  Jonesboro,  having 
thoroughly  destroyed  the  roads,  burning  ties,  twisting  rails,  and  filling  up  cuts  with  trunks  of 
trees,  rocks,  and  explosives  to  prevent  attempts  to  clear  them.  On  the  31st  the  battle  of  Jones- 
boro was  fought,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  General  Slocum,  left  behind  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  entei'ed  the  city,  which  had  been  evacuated  on  the  night  of 
the  1st.  The  telegram,  "Atlanta  ours,  and  fairly  won,"  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  anxious  friends 
at  home.  Thus  closed  a  four  months'  campaign,  in  the  course  of  which  the  total  loss  sustained 
by  the  Union  army  was  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  to  thirty-four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  the  Confederates,  under  both  generals.  Atlanta  was 
reduced  to  a  military  post,  the  necessity  for  active  measures  in  war  being  impressed  on  the  civil 
authorities,  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  arranged  with  Hood.  August  12th,  Sherman 
had  been  created  major-general  of  the  regular  army,  a  promotion  he  would  have  desired 
reserved  till  the  result  should  crown  his  labors.  Indefinite  skirmishing  through  the  month  of 
October,  the  most  signal  event  of  which  was  the  gallant  defence  of  Allatoona  Pass  by  General 
Corse,  with  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  men  against  a  division  of  the  enemy, 
repelling  attack,  convinced  Sherman  that  Hood,  while  unable  to  come  to  battle,  intended  to 
manoeuvre  or  decoy  his  troops  out  of  Georgia.  Resolved  not  to  lose  the  advantages  gained, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  his  army,  Sherman  now  planned  his  "March  to  the  Sea, "  receiv- 
ing telegraphic  permission  from  General  Grant.  All  surplus  stores  were  sent  back  from  Atlanta 
with  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  depots  and  foundries  were  destroyed,  and  November  14th, 
having  severed  all  communication  with  the  North,  Sherman  buried  himself  in  the  enemy's 
couutry  with  Savannah  as  his  ultimate  aim.  As  the  whirling  cars  passed  which  bore  the  last 
loads  to  the  rear,  he  was  "strongly  inspired  with  the  feeling  that  the  movement  was  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  rebel  army,  at  the  rebel  capital  at  Richmond,  though  a  full  thousand  miles  of 
hostile  country  intervened,  and  that  for  better  or  worse  it  would  end  the  war."  An  almost 
triumphal  progress  of  three  hundred  miles,  supplied  with  abundant  provisions,  across  the 
three  rivers  of  Georgia,  and  through  her  capital,  with  the  nominal  loss  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  men,  was  terminated  December  10th.     On  the  13th,  Fort  McAllister  was  taken, 
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and  communication  opened  with  the  fleet  dispatched  to  the  neighboring  sounds  for  co-operation. 
December  22d,  Savannah  surrendered,  and  amid  universal  rejoicings  was  laid  in  the  hands  of 
the  President.     The  difficulties  of  organization  were  again  encountered  in  Savannah,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  visited  the  city  in  person,  approved  Sherman's  action.     His  views 
upon  "reconstruction"  at  this  time,  embodied  in  a  letter,  were  also  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.      Cotton  again  occupied  attention,  and  the  question  of  the  negro   freedmen. 
December  6th,  orders  had  been  received  for  the  victorious  army  to  proceed  to  Virginia  by  sea, 
to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  Lee,  but,  January  2d,  a  project  was  approved  for  the  movement 
of  the  army  by  overland  marches,  the  advantages  of  which  were  obvious.     All  preparations 
were  completed  by  the  15th.     Goldsboro,  N.  C,  was  now  Sherman's  destination,  though  for  a 
short  time,  at  Pocotaligo,  he  held  the  enemy  in  suspense  as  to  whether  Columbia  or  Charleston 
would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.     On  the  19th  of  February,  Columbia,  evacuated  in  haste, 
was  burned  by  the  carelessness  of  Hampton's  men.     Its  abandonment  by  Johnston,  who  had 
now  resumed  command  of  the  Confederate  forces,  was  the  turning-point  of  the  campaign,  and 
left  an  almost  undisputed  way  through  the  Carolinas.     Cheraw  was  entered  on  the  3d  of  March, 
and  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  on  the  12th,  the  difficulties  of  the  march  being  increased  by  heavy 
rains.     Here  news  from  General  Terry  was  received  of  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  February 
22d.     The  battles  of  Averysboro,  March  19-20th,  and  Bentonville  on  the  21st,  preceded  the 
entry  into  Goldsboro  on  the  23d,  where  a  junction  was  effected  with  the  forces  of  Generals 
Schofield   and   Terry.      A  hasty  visit  to   City   Point,   the   headquarters  of   General   Grant, 
arranged  the  details  of  a  movement  to  the  Eoanoke  Eiver,  for  which  orders  were  issued 
by  Sherman   April   5th,   but   the  news  of   the  surrender  of   Lee  caused  a  total   change   of 
programme.     Sherman  at  once  entered  Ealeigh,  April  13th,  where  overtures  from  Johnston 
were   received.       Acting   on   the   well-known   sentiments   of   President   Lincoln   in   favor   of 
peace,  recently  expressed  in  person  at  City  Point,  Sherman  had  been  induced  to  prepare, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Confederate  leader,  a  synopsis  of  terms  of  peace  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive,  which,  however,  was  rejected.     In  the  intervals  of  negotiation,  the  news  of 
the  assassination  of  the  President  filled  the  army  with  gloom  and  horror.     April  26th,  a  final 
surrender,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Lee,  was  made  by  Johnston's  army  at  Durham's  Station. 
The  triumphal  review  of  "Sherman's  Army,"  at  Washington  May  24th,  terminated  a  march  of 
twenty-six  hundred  miles,  undertaken  a  year  previous,  and,  May  30th,  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
troops  who  had  long  served  under  him  and  shared  his  memories  of  danger  and  glory.     His 
subsequent  career  may  be  briefly  sketched.     On  June  27th,  1865,  he  was  appointed  to  his  old 
command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  July  25th,  1866,  he  succeeded  General 
Grant  as  lieutenant-general — his  division  being  changed,  August  11th,  to  that  of  the  Missouri. 
November  and  December  of  the  same  year  were  spent  on  a  mission  to  Mexico.     On  the  inaugu- 
ration of  General  Grant  as  President,  March  4th,  1869,  he  became  general.     On  leave  of  absence 
for  a  year,  1871-2,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  visiting  points  in  the  East  also.     From 
October,  1874,  his  headquarters  were  in  St.  Louis,  but  in  April,  1876,  were  restored  to  the  cap- 
ital.    February  8th,  1884,  he  retired  from  active  service,  and  soon  after  removed  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.     Here  General  Sherman  met  with  the  saddest  personal 
loss  of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  who  died  November  28th,  1888.     She  was  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  prominent  in  good  works,  and  her  important  services  were  recognized 
at  the  Vatican,  Pope  Pius  IX.  having  sent  her  the  "golden  rose"  in  testimony  to  his  apprecia- 
tion of  her  worth.     Mrs.  Sherman  had  been  an  invalid  for  five  years.     General  Sherman  died  at 
his  residence  in  New  York  City  on  February  14th,  1891,  being  a  little  over  seventy-one  years 
old.     His  funeral  ceremonies  were  characterized  by  a  civic  and  military  demonstration  of  such 
magnitude  as  is  seldom  witnessed  in  this  country.     The  remains  were  taken  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
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and  interred  in  Calvary  Cemetery  beside  the  bodies  of  bis  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren. 
The  character  of  a  military  commander  may  be  accurately  judged  from  the  testimony  of  a 
brother  officer,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  General  Grant  often  spoke  of  General  Sherman 
as  the  "  greatest  soldier  living."  In  a  letter  which  favored  a  testimonial,  and  offering  $500  him- 
self, he  says :  "  The  world's  history  gives  no  record  of  his  superior  and  but  few  equals. "  (Town- 
send' 's  Rebellion  Record.)  This  tribute  is  worthily  sustained  by  the  events  of  a  life  for  the  most 
part  public  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country.  A  careful,  painstaking  student,  it  is  said 
that  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  contest  in  which  he  was  to  assume  so  prominent  a  part,  he  had 
already  familiarized  himself  with  precise  details  which  assisted  in  his  famous  march.  Punctual 
in  his  calculations  of  time,  earnest,  straightforward,  and  truthful,  the  confidence  he  inspired  in 
his  men  was  as  unabated  as  unquestioned,  and,  while  he  never  hesitated  at  a  bold  venture,  he 
yet  never  failed  to  be  prepared.  His  almost  unvaried  success  is  attributable  to  these  features. 
Averse  to  political  trickery,  he  steadily  refused  to  hold  office,  declaring  himself  unqualified. 
The  glimpses  of  the  man  discerned  in  the  pages  of  his  own  "Memoirs,"  published  in  1875,  reveal 
an  ardent,  unaffected  nature,  as  tender  and  true  in  the  minor  details  of  life  and  feeling  as 
brilliant  in  its  extraordinary  gifts. 


EDWARD  M.  PAXSON. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Paxson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
at  Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  September  3d,  1821.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  English, 
and  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1682  in  the  wave  of  emigration  that  attended  the 
founding  of  that  colony  by  William  Penn.  The  American  Paxsons  trace  their  descent  directly 
back  to  this  ancestry,  and  across  the  seas  to  Bycot  House,  Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  England, 
where  the  family  has  been  domiciled  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  A  branch  of  the 
family  still  occupies  this  English  ancestral  seat.  The  father  of  Judge  Paxson  was  Thomas 
Paxson,  of  Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  John- 
son, was  a  descendant  of  Professor  William  Johnson,  of  a  north  of  Ireland  family  of  that  name, 
who  came  to  America  prior  to  the  Eevolution,  and  settled  temporarily  in  New  Jersey,  afterward 
removing  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  became  eminent  as  an  instructor  in  one  of  the  colleges  of 
that  State.  Thomas  and  Ann  Paxson  adhered  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  which  their  ancestors  had  belonged,  and  brought  up  their  children  in  accordance  with  their 
belief.  Edward,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  thus  received  his  education  in  the  schools  conducted 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  were  at  that  day  hardly  inferior  to  the  best  of  colleges  in 
either  their  curriculum  or  methods  of  teaching.  His  training  was  especially  thorough  in  the 
English  branches,  and  he  excelled  in  composition.  A  signal  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  when 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  being  still  at  school,  he  was  successful  over  many  competitors  in  win- 
ning a  prize,  consisting  of  a  complete  copy,  in  library  form,  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  offered 
by  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Courier  for  the  best  essay  or  tale.  About  the  time  his  school 
studies  terminated,  he  conceived  in  the  idea  of  establishing  a  newspaper  in  his  native  county. 
To  prepare  himself  for  such  an  enterprise  he  first  mastered  the  practical  part  of  the  business — 
the  art  of  printings — and  then  founded  the  Newtown  Journal,  which  he  brought  out  at  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  in  1842.  It  was  edited  and  managed  with  much  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  at  once  attracted  attention,  securing  commendation  and  support  not  only  where  published, 
but  also  in  the  outlying  counties.  The  foundation  of  this  enterprise  was  a  printing  establish- 
ment, which  was  successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  Paxson  until  1847,  when  he  sold  it,  together 
with  the  Journal,  and  removing  to  Philadelphia  founded  in  that  city  a  paper  called  the  Daily 
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News.  After  editing  and  managing  this  journal  a  twelvemonth,  he  disposed  of  it  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  having  concluded  after  mature  deliberation  that  he  had  a 
true  vocation  in  that  profession.  By  a  thorough  course  of  legal  study  under  the  Hon.  Henry 
Chapman,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  and  on  April  24th,  1850,  he  was 
formally  admitted  to  practice.  Opening  an  office  there,  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  pro- 
fessional work.  His  success  was  flattering  and  assured,  and  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  in 
1850  was  a  step  counselled  by  excellent  judgment.  For  two  years  or  more  he  labored  assidu- 
ously before  the  courts  and  in  the  council  chamber,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  pressing  his  way  steadily  onward.  His  persistence  and  earnestness  brought  their  legitimate 
reward  in  the  shape  of  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  a  large  and  profitable  practice. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Paxson  was  occupying  an  enviable  position  at  the  bar,  and 
was  in  receipt  of  a  splendid  income  from  his  profession.  He  unhesitatingly  espoused  the  Union 
cause,  and  labored  with  enthusiastic  ardor  in  support  of  the  National  Government.  A  staunch 
Eepublican,  he  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  that  party.  His  unselfish 
devotion  was  recognized  in  1869  by  Governor  Geary,  who  selected  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  occasioned  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  F.  Carroll  Brewster  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  This  act  of 
the  Executive  was  heartily  indorsed  in  professional  circles,  as  well  as  by  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  high  compliment  paid  Mr.  Paxson  was  all  the  more  marked  as  the  appointment  came 
to  him  entirely  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  friends.  On  the  bench  Judge 
Paxson  developed  rare  judicial  ability,  and  gave  such  general  satisfaction  that  at  the  close  of 
the  term  the  regular  Eepublican  nomination  for  the  office  was  tendered  to  him  by  unanimous 
voice  of  the  State  Convention  of  June,  1870.  At  the  polls  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  the 
people  without  regard  to  party  thus  testifying  their  respect  and  confidence  in  one  who  had 
proved  himself  a  learned  and  upright  magistrate.  On  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Paxson  made  a  record  which  was  both  distinguished  and  unassailable,  and  after  he  had  served 
a  few  years  his  name  was  freely  mentioned  in  connection  with  even  higher  judicial  honors. 
These  came  in  1874,  when,  having  been  nominated  for  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected  at  the  first  election  held  under  the  new 
State  Constitution,  and  was  duly  commissioned  on  December  2d  of  the  same  year.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  functions  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Judge  Paxson  at 
once  took  a  leading  position  among  his  colleagues,  and  by  his  industry  and  ability  has  main- 
tained it  ever  since.  A  master  of  the  law,  he  gave  opinions  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
clearness,  terseness  of  diction,  and  convincing  logic.  Although  these  opinions  are  promptly 
rendered,  they  invariably  bear  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and  deep  thought.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  will  show  that  "  no  member  of 
the  bench  has  contributed  more  opinions  than  Judge  Paxson."  Many  most  important  cases 
brought  before  that  tribunal,  involving  in  the  aggregate  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  com- 
mitted to  his  hands  by  his  associates,  who  thus  evidenced  their  implicit  confidence  in  him. 
Among  the  celebrated  cases  which  have  been  pronounced  upon  by  him  are  the  Williamsport 
Bond  Case,  the  Pittsburgh  Bond  Case,  the  famous  case  of  Packer  vs.  Noble,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Riot  Case.  In  the  last  named  it  was  by  his  decision  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  held 
responsible  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  riot.  Judge  Paxson's  industry  is  untiring.  He  is 
conscientious  to  the  last  degree,  and  makes  a  scrupulously  systematic  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  every  matter  that  properly  comes  before  him  for  adjudication.  He  supplements  his 
learning  by  a  hearty  interest  in  his  work,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  brilliant 
success  as  a  jurist.  No  judge  upon  the  bench  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  stands 
higher  in  the  estimation  and  respect  of  the  people  than  Judge  Paxson,  and  when,  on  the  first 
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Monday  in  January,  1879,  he,  by  seniority,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  his  accession  to 
this  dignity  gave  universal  satisfaction.  Great  as  are  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the 
duties  of  his  judicial  office,  he  has  managed  to  find  leisure  to  edit  "Brown's  Collection  of 
Laws,"  and  also  to  prepare  a  volume  entitled  "Memoirs  of  the  Johnson  Family,"  an  edition  of 
which  was  printed  for  private  circulation.  This  last-named  work  treats  of  his  maternal  ances- 
try, "comprising  a  family  of  very  eminent,  talented,  and  cultivated  people."  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  members  of  his  family  was  Thomas  P.  Johnson,  a  great  uncle  of  Judge  Paxson,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  eminence  at  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  has  been  thought  the  greatest 
lawyer  produced  by  that  State.  Hon.  Stanley  Matthews,  late  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  descended  from  the  same  ancestry,  his  grandmother  and  Judge 
Paxson's  grandfather  being  sister  and  brother.  Judge  Paxson's  name  was  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Justice  Bradley,  which  vacancy  was  subsequently 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Shiras.  Judge  Paxson's  elegant  and  substantial  home  at 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  is  named  "Bycot  House,"  after  the  old  ancestral  family  seat 
in  Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  England,  and  here  the  Judge  has  for  many  years  dispensed  a 
graceful  hospitality.  Judge  Paxson  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  April  30th,  1846,  was  Mary  C.  Newlin,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Newlin,  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.  This  lady  died  at  Bycot  House,  Buckingham,  Pa., 
Julie  7th,  1885.  On  December  1st,  1886,  Judge  Paxson  married  Mary  Martha  S.  Bridges, 
widow  of  the  late  Congressman  Samuel  A.  Bridges,  of  Allentown,  Pa, 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  JONES. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Jones,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ,  a  prominent  citizen,  a  representative 
manufacturer,  President  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  and  ex-Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  August  8th,  1826.  His 
ancestors  for  two  generations  were  born  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Jacob  A.  Jones,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  by  profession  a  sur- 
veyor. He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Goshorn  Jones,  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  married  there  in  1813.  Benjamin  F.  Jones  removed  to  New  Brigh- 
ton, Beaver  County,  in  1837,  and  there  pursued  an  academic  education  until  1843,  when  he 
gave  up  his  studies  to  make  his  start  in  business  life.  He  was  then  seventeen  years  old,  full  of 
ambition,  grit,  and  confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  ability  to  succeed.  Settling  with  a 
creditable  discrimination  in  the  busy  industrial  city  of  Pittsburgh,  he  found  employment  "at 
no  salary  "  as  shipping  clerk  with  the  Mechanics'  Line  of  boats  that  ran  between  that  city  and 
Philadelphia,  on  the  canal.  At  this  time  the  problem  of  transportation,  perhaps  the  greatest 
subject  of  consideration  and  anxiety  the  statesmen  and  business  men  of  Pennsylvania  had  had 
brought  before  them,  was  being  gradually  solved  through  the  instrumentality  and  stimulus  of 
the  State  government.  The  chief  owner  of  the  Mechanics'  Line  was  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Kier,  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  took  an  early  interest  in  the  young  clerk,  and  encouraged  him  in  supplement- 
ing the  study  of  his  shipping  duties  with  that  of  the  general  industrial  condition  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  thus  led  to  investigate  by  himself  and  with  Mr.  Kier  the  various  schemes  that  were 
projected  for  pushing  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  State,  for  enlarging  the 
facilities  of  transportation,  and  particularly  for  enabling  Pittsburgh  to  maintain  its  position  as 
the  great  iron  market  of  the  country.  The  patient  labor  and  unhesitating  risk  of  capital  that 
the  great  Keystone  State  gave  to  the  building  of  her  canals  and  their  connecting  links  of  pioneer 
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railroads,  found  prompt  appreciation  among  the  live  and  active  business  men  of  the  day.  Many 
very  able  young  men  were  then  engaged  in  the  forwarding  business  on  the  canals,  and  on  the 
advent  of  the  competing  railroads  it  was  an  open  question  for  some  time  whether  they  would 
drive  the  canals  from  the  field  or  meet  them  in  close  competition.  The  railroads  made  a  remark- 
able showing  from  the  start,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  canals  had  already 
trained  a  great  army  of  forwarders  and  managers,  who  soon  gave  to  the  iron  lines  the  experi- 
ence and  skill  they  had  gained  on  the  water  line.  Mr.  Kier,  instead  of  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  railroad  construction  and  the  possible  consequential  injury  to  his  canal  interests, 
set  about  devising  plans  for  utilizing  both  methods  of  internal  communication.  His  experi- 
ments resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  line  of  section  boats,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  adapted  to  both  rail  and  canal.  Through  Mr.  Kier's  influence,  Mr.  Jones  became  manager 
of  both  lines  of  boats  within  three  years  of  his  first  appointment,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old.  Mr.  Jones'  connection  with  the  great  industry  to  which  he  has  given  the  larger 
portion  of  his  life  began,  in  a  small  way,  about  this  time  (in  1847).  While  exercising  the  sole 
management  of  the  two  boat  lines,  he  purchased,  in  company  with  Mr.  Kier,  an  iron  furnace 
and  forges  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  near  Armaugh,  in  Westmoreland  County.  In  manu- 
facturing of  all  sorts,  Pittsburgh  was  then  practically  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  West  and 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  lakes.  There  were  eleven  rolling  mills  in  and  about  the  city,  of  which 
eight  were  capable  of  producing  four  thousand  tons  each  of  manufactured  iron.  The  iron  was 
of  a  superior  quality  and  used  for  boilers,  axles,  wire,  sheets,  and  the  like.  Nail  factories  were 
also  carried  on  there  on  a  large  scale ;  a  single  one  had  a  capacity  of  two  thousand  kegs  a  week, 
and  there  were  others  nearly  as  large.  The  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the 
orders  extended  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.  There  were,  in  addition,  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  foundries  in  successful  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-presses,  cannon, 
sugar  mills,  ploughs  and  similar  implements.  In  1852  Mr.  Jones  extended  his  operations  in 
the  iron  line,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bernard  Lauth  established  the  American  Iron  Works 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  firm  name  being  Jones,  Lauth  &  Co.  There  were  then  thirteen  rolling  mills 
in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $5,000,000,  employing  2,500  hands,  consuming  60,000 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  producing  bar  iron  and  nails  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000  annually;  and 
three  large  foundries  and  many  small  ones,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $2,000,000,  2,500  employees, 
consuming  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  yielding  annually  articles  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000.* 
To  these  might  be  added  a  long  list  of  establishments  engaged  in  other  lines  of  iron  manufac- 
ture. Within  a  year  after  opening  their  American  works,  Mr.  Jones'  firm  purchased  the 
Monongahela  Iron  Works  at  Brownsville.  They  ran  these  for  a  year  and  then  dismantled 
them,  removing  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  their  works  at  Pittsburgh.  In  1854  Mr.  James 
Laughlin  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Lauth  retiring,  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  and  under  that  form  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  the  junior  partner's  place, 
since  his  death,  having  been  occupied  by  his  sons.  The  works  and  business  connections  were 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  allowed,  until  the  present  result  is  the  largest  estab- 
lishment in  Pittsburgh,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  and  the  world.  Soon  after  becom- 
ing associated  with  Mr.  Kier  in  the  purchase  of  the  Armaugh  furnace  and  forges,  Mr.  Jones 
was  admitted  into  partnership  relations  with  him  in  the  ownership  of  the  independent  line  of 
section  boats,  and  under  the  name  of  Kier  &  Jones  they  ran  the  boats  between  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  also  carried  on  the  commission  and  forwarding  business  until 
1854,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  superseded  the  old  system  of  State  canals  and  railroads. 

*  The  aggregate  capital  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  alone  is  now  over  $5, 000, 000,  or  more  than  the  combined  capital 
employed  in  those  enterprises  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  at  that  time,  while  their  annual  product  in  pig  iron  is  up- 
ward of  110,000  tons,  and  the  finished  production  of  their  mills  is  over  100,000  tons  annually. 
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By  the  year  1857  the  progress  of  iron  manufacture  in  the  Western  States  had  attained  wonder- 
ful proportions.  The  consumption  of  pig  iron  was  then  estimated  at  over  300,000  tons,  of  which 
amount  Pittsburgh  was  credited  with  more  than  one-half.  From  that  year  forward  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  of  its  chief  industry  was  remarkably  rapid.  Pennsylvania  made,  in 
1870,  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  in  1S80  a 
fraction  under  50  per  cent.  From  1870  until  1880  it  increased  its  production  97  per  cent,  or 
from  1,836,808  tons  to  3,616,66S  tons.  Of  tons  of  pig  iron  and  direct  castings,  the  State  made, 
in  1880,  51  per  cent;  of  rolled  iron,  46  per  cent;  of  Bessemer  steel,  56  per  cent;  of  open  hearth 
steel,  44  per  cent;  of  crucible  steel  79  per  cent;  blooms  and  bar  iron  from  ore,  less  than  1  per 
cent;  and  of  blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron,  70  per  cent.  She  also  produced  569,912  tons  of 
rails  of  all  descriptions,  which  was  47  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  For  Allegheny  County, 
of  which  Pittsburgh  is  the  main  portion  and  the  headquarters,  the  following  totals  are  given 
for  the  year  1886:  number  of  iron  rolling  mills,  30;  product  of  iron  rails,  bar,  angle,  bolt,  rod, 
and  hoop,  tons  414,116;  product  of  iron  sheet  and  plate,  except  nail  plate,  tons  125,633;  prod- 
uct of  iron  nails,  kegs  of  100  pounds,  73,691;  total  rolled  iron,  including  nails,  net  tons,  543,434; 
number  of  blast  furnaces,  18;  of  steel  works,  26;  make  of  pig  iron,  net  tons,  737,124;  crucible 
steel  ingots,  net  tons,  58,208;  net  tons  all  other  steel,  561,550;  and  total  make  of  steel,  net 
tons,  619,753.  In  this  grand  development  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  occupied  an  unusually 
conspicuous  position  from  a  variety  of  causes.  In  1857  they  extended  their  operations  into 
Ohio,  purchasing  the  Falcon  furnace  at  Youngstown,  and  running  it  in  connection  with  their 
mill.  They  erected  two  blast  furnaces  in  Pittsburgh  in  1861,  and  were  among  the  first  to  make 
use  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  beds ;  being  also  among  the  first,  if  not  the  actual 
pioneers,  in  buying  coal  lands  and  making  coke  in  the  Connellsville  region.  Their  coal  works 
are  in  the  rear  of  the  mills  in  Lower  St.  Clair  township,  adjoining  the  city  limits,  and  are  con- 
nected with  a  tram-road,  the  mines  and  road  all  being  the  property  of  the  firm.  At  their 
Tyrone  Coke  Works  they  manufacture  enough  to  supply  all  their  furnaces.  Their  iron 
works  are  situated  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  furnaces  in  the  Twenty- 
first.  They  use  many  of  their  own  products,  making  merchant  iron,  boiler  iron,  nails,  bolts, 
rivets,  rails,  and  sheet  iron.  Their  cold-rolled  iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  commodities 
in  the  realm  of  iron,  and  finds  a  ready  market  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  a  word,  from 
the  mines  to  the  rolls,  the  raw  material  used  is  chiefly  from  their  own  mines  and  works.  Their 
machine  shops  and  foundries  are  among  the  best  appointed  in  the  entire  country.  In  all  of 
their  enterprises,  employment  is  given  to  some  4,000  persons,  and  there  are  no  industrial  or 
manufacturing  works  that  are  run  with  greater  regularity.  As  early  as  1856  they  established 
in  connection  with  their  business  a  large  warehouse  in  Chicago,  and  as  jobbers  of  heavy  iron 
and  hardware  the  firm  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  best  known  in  the  Northwest. 
Their  latest  enterprise  is  the  creation  of  a  plant  for  making  steel,  for  which  they  erected  two 
seven-ton  converter  Bessemer  plants  complete,  and  also  one  ten-ton  Siemens-Martin  plant.  To 
all  of  his  vast  interests  Mr.  Jones  has  devoted  himself  with  the  closeness  of  an  enthusiast.  In 
business,  as  in  private  life,  an  unswerving  line  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  has  marked  his 
course ;  his  competitors  have  only  commendation  for  his  business  methods,  and  he  has  always 
held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  vast  army  of  employees.  From  the  day  he  became  ship- 
ping clerk  on  the  line  of  canal  boats,  he  has  taken  the  largest  pride  in  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
Any  measure  tending  to  advance  any  of  the  business,  social,  or  philanthropic  interests  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  sure  to  receive  from  him  a  prompt  and  generous  consideration.  This  loyalty  has  led 
him  to  identify  himself  with  most  of  the  railroads  touching  the  city,  while  his  sound  judgment 
has  so  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  his  business  acquaintances  as  to  impel  them  to  seek 
his  co-operation  in  the  directories  of  various  railroads  and  of  several  of  the  most  prominent 
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banks.  In  the  varying  lines  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  labor,  he  has  been  a  large-hearted 
coadjutor.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Subsistence  Committee,  and 
much  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  that  organization  was  due  to  his  energy,  his  earnest  work, 
and  his  exceptional  knowledge  of  men.  In  like  manner  he  has  been  an  official  member  of  a 
great  many  of  the  benevolent  organizations  of  the  city,  and  an  exemplary  friend  of  its  educa- 
tional institutions.  He  is  still  actively  engaged  in  many  of  these  works,  and  is  making  a  noble 
use  of  the  means  that  have  been  accumulated  by  the  strength  of  his  brain,  the  industry  of  his 
hands,  and  the  steady  clearness  of  his  vision.  Where  a  man  has  shown  the  possession  of  such 
sterling  qualities  and  has  achieved  so  full  a  success  by  the  mere  force  of  business  instinct  and 
application,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that'  he  would  be  singled  out  for  some  of  the  honors  of 
political  life.  Being  a  Pennsylvanian  and  an  iron  man  are  almost  tantamount  to  being  a  poli- 
tician ;  and  in  the  sense  of  being  a  practical  student  and  expositor  of  the  science  of  government, 
he  is  an  admirably  equipped  one.  He  has  been  sent  frequently  to  Washington  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Pittsburgh  in  committees  charged  with  the  advocacy  of  tariff  legislation,  and  has  made 
himself  an  acknowledged  power  in  that  direction.  He  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  protectionist ; 
not,  as  he  says,  because  he  is  a  manufacturer,  but  because  he  believes  that  in  that  policy  the 
welfare  of  the  country  can  best  be  guaranteed.  He  holds  that  the  whole  country  and  all 
classes  are  benefited  by  protective  tariffs,  the  lawyer  and  doctor  equally  with  the  manufac- 
turer, the  farmer  as  well  as  the  laborer ;  and  has  no  sympathy  with  those  so-called  protection- 
ists who  desire  protection  for  their  products  and  low  duties  or  free  trade  for  their  raw  materials. 
He  has  always  advocated  and  .defended  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  weakest  as  well  as  those 
industries  that  have  grown  strong.  In  a  purely  political  sense  he  has  done  but  little,  although 
as  may  be  intended,  he  has  had  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for  seeking  and  holding  office ;  yet 
he  has  exerted  a  potent  influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  and  in  uphold- 
ing its  standards.  In  1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  after  the  nomination  of  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Logan  in  the  Convention  at  Chicago 
in  June,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Committee  he  was  elected  its  chairman.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  incumbent  of  this  trying  executive  office  had  a  tithe  of  the  complications 
to  contend  with  that  arose  before  him  while  yet  the  cheers  of  the  candidate's  friends  were  ring- 
ing in  his  ears.  The  open  defection  of  many  valued  leaders  in  the  party,  as  well  as  their  free 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  chief  opposition,  entailed  upon  every  member  of  the  National 
Committee  responsibilities  of  an  unusually  delicate  character;  while  to  the  chairman  the 
peculiar  situation  brought  the  necessity  for  a  display  of  marked  energy,  skilful  management, 
and  personal  strength  of  character.  It  is  claimed — and  were  it  not  that  it  illustrates  the  purity 
of  his  life  and  record,  the  incident  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  present  sketch— that 
after  his  election  to  the  chairmanship  a  number  of  Eastern  newspapers,  in  the  interest  of  the 
opposition,  sent  correspondents  to  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some  circumstances 
in  his  career,  the  wide-spread  publication  of  which  would  injure  his  personal  reputation  as  well 
as  his  party.  They  searched  his  record  from  childhood  up  with  great  minuteness,  but  as 
nothing  was  ever  heard  of  their  conclusions,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  their  inquisitorial  mission 
proved  fruitless.  In  December,  1884,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  honored  itself 
by  chosing  Mr.  Jones  for  its  president,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  selected  a  more 
technically  experienced  or  representative  gentleman.  Mr.  Jones  was  married  on  May  20th,  1850, 
to  Miss  Mary  McMasters,  daughter  of  John  McMasters,  Sr. ,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
respected  citizens  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa. ,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  he  has  been  as  exem- 
plary and  happy  as  in  his  business  career  he  has  been  upright  and  successful.  He  has  dignified 
one  of  the  nation's  greatest  industries  by  his  intelligent  and  progressive  connection  with  it,  and 
has  added  to  the  fame  of  the  State  and  city  by  an  inestimable  example  of  works  and  conduct. 
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THEODORE  L.  CUYLER 

Eev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  for  thirty  years  pastor  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  America,  was  born  at  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  January  10th,  1822.  In  his  veins  courses  the  commingled  blood  of  Huguenot  and 
Hollander,  for  to  these  two  sturdy  and  religious  stocks  his  ancestors  belonged.  His  grand- 
father was  bred  to  the  law  and  practised  it  at  Aurora  for  many  years.  His  father,  B.  Ledyard 
Cuyler,  also  a  lawyer  of  considerable  repute,  was  a  student  of  Hamilton  College,  and  a  class- 
mate there  of  Gerrit  Smith.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  when  his  son, 
Theodore,  was  but  four  years  old.  The  guardianship  and  training  of  the  boy  now  fell  to  his 
mother — a  woman  of  the  purest  and  tenderest  Christian  character,  whose  prayer  from  the  very 
birth  of  her  well-beloved  son  was  that  he  might  become  "a  preacher  of  the  everlasting  gospel." 
In  her  heart  she  dedicated  her  infant  to  the  Lord,  desiring  for  him  the  honor  of  being  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ  in  however  humble  a  sphere,  rather  than  of  occupying  any  other  position, 
even  the  most  lucrative  and  distinguished.  Her  first  gift  to  him  is  said  to  have  been  a  pocket 
Bible,  which  he  was  able  to  read  at  four  years  of  age — certainly  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
and  an  indication  of  a  natural  bias  which  was  too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken  or  neglected. 
The  law  business  which  had  been  founded  by  his  grandfather,  and  transmitted  to  his  father, 
languished  at  the  latter's  premature  departure  from  life.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  family 
had  strong  hopes  that  Theodore  was  destined  to  assume  the  mantle  so  worthily  and  successfully 
worn  by  his  ancestors,  and  thus  preserve  the  lucrative  as  well  as  honorable  business  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  several  generations.  In  these  hopes  they  were  disappointed.  When 
he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  made  his  public  confession  of  faith  by  joining  the  church,  his 
mind  having  been  wondrously  influenced  while  attending  some  protracted  prayer-meetings  at 
school ;  and  thenceforth  there  appears  to  have  been  little  indecision  in  his  course,  his  steps  grad- 
ually but  surely  leading  him  into  the  Christian  ministry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
Princeton  College,  and  at  nineteen  was  graduated  there  with  honors.  The  following  year  was 
passed  abroad.  Bearing  good  introductions,  he  was  received  by  various  men  of  eminence,  "who 
were  charmed  by  his  vivacious  youth,  overflowing  with  cultured  curiosity  and  Yankee  wit." 
Among  others  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Charles  Dickens  showed  him  no  little  kindness,  which  he 
has  always  treasured  as  a  delightful  memory.  While  abroad  he  tested  his  literary  ability  by 
writing  occasional  sketches  of  travel  and  distinguished  men  for  American  newspapers,  and 
their  publication  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  During  his  sojourn  in 
Scotland,  Father  Mathew  was  then  arousing  the  wildest  enthusiasm  for  te.nperance.  At 
Glasgow,  the  young  American  met  the  distinguished  "apostle  of  temperance,"  and  was  invited 
to  speak  at  one  of  the  meetings.  He  did  so  with  such  glowing  ardor,  and  such  a  marked  effect 
upon  his  auditors,  that  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  the  noble  priest  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  him.  Upon  his  return  to  America  his  father's  family  again  urged  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  law,  and  to  take  his  place  in  that  profession  sure  of  honor  and  financial  prosperity. 
His  mother,  as  wise  as  godly,  refrained  from  urging  her  long-cherished  desire,  feeling  that 
every  true  minister  must  be  called  of  God;  so  she  simply  said,  "The  Lord  will  lead  you." 
Shortly  after  this  conversation  the  young  man  was  visiting  a  neighboring  village,  when  an 
elder  of  the  church  meeting  him  said:  "God  has  sent  you  here,  for  we  want  help  this  evening 
at  the  meeting  for  Christian  conference  with  inquirers."  He  attended  the  meeting,  spoke 
briefly,  but  so  earnestly  and  impressively  that  many  were  deeply  moved.  Several  inquirers 
professed  belief  that  evening,  saying:   "That  young  man  made  the  way  so  plain."     Biding 
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along  Cayuga  Lake  on  his  way  home,  young  Cuyler  marvelled  at  his  success,  but  concluded 
that  if  his  labors  for  a  few  minutes  were  crowned  with  such  excellent  results,  it  would  be  well 
to  devote  his  life  to  preaching.  His  good  mother,  overjoyed  at  the  realization  of  her  fondest 
desires,  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  by  her  fervid  eloquence.  "My  son, "she  exclaimed,  her 
heart  quivering  with  joy,  "doubt  no  longer.  God  has  called  you  to  preach  the  gospel."  To 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  he  studied  three  years  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  May,  1846.  Being  duly  licensed  to  preach,  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
at  Kingston,  Pa. ,  for  about  six  months.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  invited  to  assume  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  his  work  was  so  successful  and  his  pulpit 
power  so  effective,  that  it  was  felt  that  he  should  be  employed  in  the  more  arduous  field  pre- 
sented by  connection  with  a  city  church.  He  left  Burlington  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton,  where  he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1853.  In  May, 
1853,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  in  Boston,  but  declined  it 
and  accepted  the  call  coming  at  the  same  time  from  the  Market  Street  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  felt  his  field  would  be  broader  and  more  congenial  by  reason  of 
the  greater  demands  it  would  make  upon  him.  In  this  pulpit  he  succeeded  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Ferris,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  His 
preaching  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  particularly  interested  the  young  men  who  flocked 
to  hear  him  by  the  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  For  seven  years  he  ministered  to 
this  charge  with  marked  success.  In  1860  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  exodus  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn  was  beginning 
to  be  felt  about  this  time,  and  the  need  for  better  church  accommodations  in  the  latter  city  had 
long  been  so  pressing  as  to  engross  the  attention  of  many  earnest  Christians.  The  project  of 
forming  a  new  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Lafayette  Avenue  section  of  the  city  originated 
with  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lambert,  ex-Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  South 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  conference  on  the  subject  was  held  May  16th,  1857,  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  Dr.  Spear's  "South"  Church,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  a  "New 
School "  Church.  Soon  after  its  organization  the  young  church  invited  Professor  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  to  supply  its  pulpit.  At  the  start 
the  congregation  numbered  but  forty-eight  persons,  but  Professor  Hitchcock's  preaching  proved 
so  popular  that  the  homely  little  brick  chapel  could  not  contain  the  people  who  came  in  increas- 
ing numbers  to  hear  him.  It  was  a  season  of  spiritual  quickening  all  over  the  land— the 
revival  of  1858 — and  Park  Church,  as  the  little  edifice  was  then  called,  shared  in  the  general 
improvement,,  and  met  the  demand  upon  its  accommodations  by  building  an  addition.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  Professor  Hitchcock's  increasing  professional  duties  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from 
his  charge,  and  for  the  ensuing  six  months  the  congregation  was  ministered  to  by  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Whiting,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  then  for  about  six  months  without  a  regular 
pastor.  It  was  during  the  latter  period  that  Dr.  Cuyler  was  waited  on  and  invited  to  become 
the  pastor.  As  the  outlook  in  his  own  church  was  then  promising,  he  declined  the  call.  Shortly 
after  this  the  Dutch  Church  began  to  falter  in  its  project  of  planting  its  new  edifice  in  the  new 
and  growing  part  of  the  city.  So  Dr.  Cuyler  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fort  Greene  section  of  Brooklyn 
to  view  the  land.  Convinced  that  this  section  would  become  the  centre  of  a  populous  city,  Dr. 
Cuyler  told  the  committee  which  waited  on  him  that  if  their  congregation  would  purchase  the 
plot  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Avenue  and  Oxford  Street,  and  erect  thereon  a  plain  edifice  large 
enough  to  accommodate  about  two  thousand  people,  he  would  accept  the  call.  It  was  a  large 
undertaking,  viewed  from  a  conservative  point  of  view,  but  the  young  church  agreed  to  enter 
upon  it,  and  within  ten  days  the  land  was  bought  and  paid  for.  A  month  later  it  would  have 
been  sold  for  private  residences.     The  land  cost  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  the  edifice,   a 
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splendid  stone  structure  modelled  after  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  being  also  the  same  size  and 
having  a  seating  capacity  as  large,  cost  forty-two  thousand  dollars  additional.  Dr.  Cuyler  was 
formally  installed  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  April,  I860.  At  that  time  it  had  an  enrolled 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  forty  persons.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  edifice  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  on  March  12th,  1862,  the  completed  church  was  dedicated.  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  new  church  bordered  on  the  marvellous.  During  the  great  Christian 
revival  of  1866,  it  added  more  than  three  hundred  names  to  its  roll  of  membership.  A  Memorial 
Mission  School,  established  in  Prospect  Place,  was  one  of  the  immediate  results.  This  school 
was  soon  organized  into  the  present  "Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,"  now  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  that  section  of  the  city.  The  "  Fort  Greene  Presbyterian  Church,"  founded  on  one 
of  the  mission  schools  started  in  1861,  and  the  Cumberland  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  origi- 
nally composed  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  members  of  Dr.  Cuyler 's  flock,  who  built  the  present 
edifice  at  a  cost  of  forty-two  thousand  dollars,  are  thriving  offshoots  of  the  Lafajrette  Avenue 
Church.  The  Classon  Avenue  Church  also  derived  much  of  its  original  strength  from  Dr. 
Cuyler's  congregation.  In  the  twenty-five  years  following  its  incorporation,  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church  contributed  seventy  thousand  dollars  to  city  missions.  Its  gifts  as  reported 
for  the  year  1888  exceeded  fifty-three  thousand  dollars.  During  the  thirty  years  of  its  flourish- 
ing existence  it  has  received  into  its  membership  four  thousand  one  hundred  persons,  of  which 
number  nearly  half  were  on  profession  of  their  faith.  In  the  same  period  about  five  thousand 
children  have  been  gathered  into  the  Sunday  School ;  and  from  the  ranks  of  the  Young  People's 
Association,  now  numbering  some  seven  hundred  members,  twelve  young  men  have  entered 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  1S90  the  church  had  a  membership  approximately  of  twenty-four 
hundred,  and  a  Sunday  School  attendance  of  about  sixteen  hundred,  ranking  the  third  largest 
in  the  General  Assembly.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Cuyler  during  the  score  and  a  half  of  years  which 
elapsed  since  he  assumed  charge  of  this  church  were  colossal.  In  the  course  of  his  pastorate  he 
delivered  to  his  own  people  very  nearly  three  thousand  sermons,  and  more  than  one  thousand 
addresses.  Millions  of  readers  were  made  acquainted  with  him  through  the  columns  of  the 
Christian  Intelligencer,  Christian  at  Work,  Evangelist,  Independent,  and  other  papers  of  wide 
circulation.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  way  about  one  hundred  million  copies  of  his  articles  on 
various  texts  and  subjects  have  been  issued.  He  published  in  1852  a  volume  entitled  "Stray 
Arrows,"  containing  a  selection  of  his  newspaper  writings.  One  of  his  temperance  tracts 
entitled  "Somebody's  Son "  had  a  circulation  of  over  five  hundred  thousand  copies.  Of  the  ten 
books  of  which  he  is  the  author,  seven  have  been  reprinted  in  England,  where  they  have  had 
a  large  sale,  viz.,  "Cedar  Christian,"  "Heart  Life,"  "Empty  Crib,"  "Through  Hives,"  "Pointed 
Papers  for  the  Christian  Life,"  "God's  Light  on  Dark  Clouds,"  and  "Newly  Enlisted."  The 
"Empty  Crib"  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  boy  nearly  five  years  of  age.  It  is  a 
most  affecting  production,  and  Dean  Stanley  said  he  had  read  it  with  tears  to  his  own  family 
by  his  fireside.  The  subsequent  loss  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  was  the  occasion 
of  his  writing  that  marvellously  touching  production  entitled  "God's  Light  on  Dark  Clouds." 
A  selection  from  his  writings  entitled  "Eight  to  the  Point,"  has  been  published  in  Boston. 
Several  of  Dr.  Cuyler's  books  have  been  translated  into  Swedish  and  one  into  Dutch.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  has  ranked  as  one  of  the  notable  preachers  of  the  land,  and  his  labors 
in  connection  with  great  reforms,  notably  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Mission  Schools, 
Work  for  the  Freedmen,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Five  Points  Mission,  and  the  National 
Temperance  Society  have  been  persistent  and  effective.  His  force  in  preaching  "lies  in  pictur- 
esque description,  and  the  weaving  in  of  scenes  and  illustrations  from  Scripture  and  from  daily 
life."  When  he  preaches  doctrinal  sermons  he  avoids  technicalities.  His  texts  are  generally 
short,  and  his  sermons  open  by  some  forcible  form  of  illustration  and  close  impressively  by  for- 
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cible  appeal.  Thus  he  enlists  attention  at  the  outset  and  leaves  an  abiding  effect  at  the  conclu- 
sion. Washington  Irving,  having  heard  him  address  a  company  of  children,  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  My  friend,  I  would  like  to  be  one  of  your  parishioners."  Dr.  Cuyler  has  two  pulpits— one 
of  them  the  press.  As  a  speaker  he  is  noted  for  his  "self -poise  and  ease  of  manner."  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Fowler  declared  that  his  voice  had  a  wider  range  than  Mr.  Beecher's,  and  he 
added  that  he  was  "  not  inferior  to  him  in  his  gestures  and  actions,  producing  by  their  means 
marked  effect."  He  has  qualities  of  oratory  and  style  which  remind  observers  of  the  best  traits 
of  Dr.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  John  B.  Gough,  a  striking  similarity  being 
"  a  peculiar  friendly  intonation  which  at  the  outset  wins  the  heai'er,  and  is  an  important  element 
of  their  successful  oratory."  His  style  as  a  preacher  is  very  earnest,  and  judged  by  its  results 
singularly  effective.     An  observant  writer,  describing  him,  said : 

"  He  mingles  freely  and  happily  with  his  people.  His  feelings  are  ardent  and  sympathetic, 
his  conversation  is  fluent  and  "interspersed  with  illustration,  anecdote,  lively  metaphor,  and 
felicitous  quotation;  his  manner  natural,  candid,  and  frank;  his  tone  of  voice  at  once  full, 
encouraging,  and  also  gentle ;  so  that  he  united  the  gifts  which  elicit  friendly  feeling,  promote 
freedom  of  social  intercourse,  and  bind  a  pastor  to  his  people  by  the  innumerable  threads  of 
friendly  intercourse,  rather  that  by  the  one  cable  of  profound  and  distant  reverence.  Hence  he 
combines  in  an  unusual  degree  success  in  pastoral  labor  with  success  in  preaching.  He 
teaches  his  people  quite  as  much  out  of  the  pulpit  as  in  it.  He  seeks  to  make  his  church  an 
organized  band  who  'go  about  doing  good,'  in  working  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  outcast. 
He  also  diffuses  a  zeal,  'lengthening  the  cords  and  strengthening  the  stakes'  of  their  own  influ- 
ence. Dr.  Cuyler  is  accessible  both  in  the  parlor  and  in  the  pulpit.  One  is  sure  of  hospitality 
at  church  as  well  as  at  home." 

Dr.  Cuyler  has  a  large  acquaintance  abroad  and  is  highly  esteemed,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  that  brotherhood  of  the  English-speaking  people  which 
promises  so  much  for  the  cause  of  civilization,  liberty,  and  progress.  He  has  always  been  a 
pronounced  advocate  of  temperance,  and  his  church  is  a  centre  from  which  radiates  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  Speaking  of  its  benefits  he  once  said :  "  In  forty 
years  I  have  never  lost  but  two  Sabbaths  from  sickness.  If  any  minister  who  believes  in  using 
alcoholics  for  his  stomach's  sake  can  show  a  cleaner  bill  of  health,  he  is  welcome  to  produce  it," 
His  long-continued  labors  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  temperance  have  been  recognized  by  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  of  America.  In  1872  he  went 
abroad  as  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  which  occasion 
he  made  the  close  personal  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  divines  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  During  his  sojourn  he  received  marked  attention  from  all  classes  of 
society,  and  had  several  informal  meetings  with  Gladstone  and  other  statesmen.  His  acquaint- 
ance in  America  numbers  nearly  all  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  In  person  Dr.  Cuyler 
is  somewhat  below  the  ordinary  stature,  well-formed,  erect  and  wiry,  with  an  iron  constitution 
and  a  capacity  for  work  seldom  exceeded  in  his  profession.  His  head  is  long  and  large,  "  a  mate 
to  the  head  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;"  his  eyes  are  full-orbed  and  piercing,  and  his  hair,  origi- 
nally dark,  is  now  well  streaked  with  silver.  His  face  is  pale  and  thin,  that  of  a  worker,  a 
student,  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  earnest  sympathy.  On  Sunday,  February  2d,  1890,  at  the 
close  of  a  brief  and  powerful  sermon,  Dr.  Cuyler,  in  a  carefully  prepared  address,  announced  to 
his  congregation  his  intention  of  resigning  his  pulpit  on  the  first  Sunday  in  April  following. 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church.     In  April,  1860,  it  was  a  small  band  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members.     By 
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the  continual  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  us,  that  little  flock  has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  useful  and  powerful  churches  in  the  Presbyterian  denomination ;  it  is  the  third  in 
point  of  numbers  in  the  United  States.  This  church  now  has  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  members.  It  maintains  two  mission  chapels,  has  one  thousand  six  hundred  in  its  Sun- 
day Schools,  and  is  paying  the  salaries  of  three  ministers  in  this  city  and  of  two  missionaries  in 
the  South.  For  several  years  it  has  led  all  the  churches  of  Brooklyn  in  its  contributions  to 
foreign,  home,  and  city  missions ;  and  it  is  surpassed  by  no  other  in  wide  and  varied  Christian 
work.  Every  sitting  in  this  spacious  house  has  its  occupant.  Our  morning  audiences  have 
never  been  larger  than  they  are  this  winter.  This  church  has  always  been  to  me  like  a  beloved 
child.  I  have  given  to  it  thirty  years  of  hard  and  happy  labor,  and  it  is  my  foremost  desire 
that  its  harmony  may  remain  undisturbed,  and  its  prosperity  may  remain  unbroken.  For  a 
long  time  I  have  intended  that  my  thirtieth  anniversary  should  be  the  terminal  point  of  my 
present  pastorate.  I  shall  then  have  served  this  beloved  flock  for  an  ordinary  human  genera- 
tion, and  the  time  has  come  forme  to  transfer  this  sacred  trust  to  some  one  who,  in  God's  good 
providence,  may  have  thirty  years  of  vigorous  work  before  him,  and  not  behind  him.  If  God 
spares  my  life  to  the  first  Sabbath  of  April,  it  is  my  purpose  to  surrender  this  pulpit  back  into 
your  hands,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  search  and  selection  of  the  right 
man  to  stand  in  it.  I  will  not  trust  myself  to-day  to  speak  of  the  sharp  pang  it  will  cost  me  to 
sever  a  connection  that  has  been  to  me  one  of  unalloyed  harmony  and  happiness.  When  the 
proper  time  comes  we  can  speak  of  all  such  things,  and  in  the  mean  while  let  us  continue  on  in 
the  Blessed  Master's  work,  and  leave  our  future  entirely  to  His  all-wise  and  ever-loving  care. 
On  the  walls  of  this  dear  church  the  eyes  of  the  angels  have  always  seen  it  written,  'I,  the 
Lord,  do  keep  it,  and  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day. '  It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  after 
forty- four  years  of  uninterrupted  ministerial  labor,  it  is  but  reasonable  for  me  to  ask  for  relief 
from  a  strain  that  may  soon  become  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear." 

"This  statement,"  said  the  Neiv  York  Herald,  "came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear 
sky  to  most  of  his  hearers,  for  in  no  church  in  Brooklyn  are  the  relations  between  pastor  and 
people  more  wholly  in  harmony  than  at  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church.  The  members  of  the 
congregation  were  visibly  moved,  and  Dr.  Cuyler  had  hard  work  to  restrain  his  feelings."  On 
Easter  Sunday,  April  6th,  1890,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
church,  Dr.  Cuyler  preached  the  concluding  sermon  of  his  pastorate.  It  was  a  memorable  and 
impressive  occasion,  and  the  building  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  pulpit  orators  of  the  age.  No  less  memorable  and  touching  was  the 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  members  of  his  flock  on  April  16th,  in  the  church  parlors,  where  a 
farewell  reception  was  held,  pastoral  relations  formally  severed,  and  a  purse  of  $30,000  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Cuyler,  being  $1,000  for  each  year  of  his  services  as  pastor.  The  address  and 
presentation  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  congregation  by  Mr.  John  N.  Beach,  who,  after  review- 
ing the  growth  and  progress  of  the  church,  concluded  as  follows: 

"While  we  have  been  constrained  to  speak  to  you  these  simple  words  of  commendation,  we 
now  deem  it  to  be  eminently  fitting  that  we  should  present  to  you  some  more  tangible  expression 
of  our  appreciation  and  love.  We  therefore  tender  you  this  purse,  not  as  a  charity,  else  you 
might  fling  it  down  and  trample  it  beneath  your  feet.  Neither  do  we  beg  your  acceptance  of 
this  merely  for  its  literal  intrinsic  value  as  computed  in  paltry  shillings  and  pence.  We  would 
present  you  this  as  a  token  of  the  lasting  obligations  we  bear  toward  you  and  yours,  and  of 
the  warm-hearted  love  we  bestow  upon  you.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  cordiality 
and  entire  unanimity  with  which  this  testimonial  fund  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  to  present 
to  you,  and  will  you  now  accept  it,  sir,  bearing  with  it,  as  I  do,  the  sincere  love  and  well-wishes 
of  its  many  donors?  " 
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ISAAC  NEVETT  STEELE. 

Isaac  Nevett  Steele,  of  Baltimore,  was  one  of  the  brightest,  keenest,  analytical  legal 
minds  that  ever  graced  and  adorned  the  bar  of  Maryland  or  any  State,  or  shed  lustre  upon  any 
court  anywhere.  As  a  counsellor,  adviser,  or  practitioner  of  the  law,  he  stood  without  a 
superior,  and  when  he  died  he  left  behind  a  reputation  for  eloquence,  soundness  in  the  law, 
fidelity  to  every  interest  intrusted  to  him,  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  His  countenance, 
his  manner,  his  walk  and  conversation  bespoke  not  only  the  student  learned  in  all  the  principles 
and  abstruse  points  of  his  profession,  but  also  showed  the  man  who  loved  it,  and  believing  in  it 
honored  it  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Mr.  Steele  was  always  a  painstaking, 
laborious,  industrious  student,  yet  continually  hampered  and  restrained  by  a  condition  of  ill- 
health,  from  which  he  suffered  during  the  earliest  and  best  years  of  his  life.  The  ardor,  zeal, 
earnestness  of  the  man  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  with  such  a  drawback  he  should  have 
persevered  in  his  chosen  career  until,  as  conqueror,  he  rose  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  the  law. 
Brilliant  in  his  mind  and  conceptions,  with  an  intuitive  perception  that  seemed  to  enable  him 
to  get  at  once  to  his  subject,  he  yet  trusted  nothing  to  chance,  depended  upon  no  genius,  but 
with  diligent  application  and  close  study  he  mastered  every  detail,  and  like  the  warrior  stood 
ready  and  armed  at  every  point  for  both  offence  and  defence — bright  with  his  witticism,  keen 
with  his  satire  and  sarcasm,  solid  with  his  facts  and  truths,  and  crushing  with  his  logical  conclu- 
sions. Of  course,  with  his  varied  practice  and  the  constant  demands  for  his  services,  he  was 
frequently  called  to  the  trial  table  with  but  slight  opportunity  for  preparation,  but  his  habits  of 
study,  of  continual  research,  of  close  attention  to  his  business,  made  his  mind  a  full  storehouse, 
and  his  wide  and  varied  experience  in  all  branches  of  his  profession  gave  him  a  marvellous 
capacity  and  adaptability  for  any  case,  so  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  after  he  had  once  entered 
upon  it.  After  all,  he  cared  more  for  the  matter  in  his  court  cases  than  he  did  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  got  them  presented,  and  in  this  he  always  displayed  a  marvellous  simplicity  of  style 
that  was  at  once  subtle,  keen,  and  shrewd,  and  to  the  overthrowing  of  his  antagonists.  He 
never  made  any  studied  flights  of  oratory,  but  he  was  not  wanting  in  the  earnest  observance  of 
an  animated,  aroused  spirit  when  denouncing  injustice  or  exposing  vice  and  wrong,  and  he 
could  stir  with  the  earnestness  of  the  convictions  fastened  in  his  own  mind  the  feelings  and  judg- 
ments of  those  with  whom  he  was  pleading.  He  was  noted  for  the  clearness  with  which  he 
presented  his  cases,  and  his  arguments  for  their  forcible  conciseness,  and  they  seldom  failed  to 
convince.  The  profoundest  respect  and  admiration  were  freely  given  him  for  his  efforts,  because 
his  arguments  were  always  logical  and  finished,  and  every  one  felt  satisfied,  no  matter  what  the 
result  of  the  trial,  that  Mr.  Steele  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  had  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  every  capacity  he  possessed ;  that  no  effort,  no  research  had  been  omitted,  and  no  pains  been 
spared  for  his  clients.  He  was  ever  cautious,  wary,  watchful,  and  alert,  nothing  left  to  accident ; 
and  when  he  was  done,  there  remained  but  little  for  others  to  add.  Frank,  courteous,  com- 
municative, responsive  in  his  intercourse  in  his  personal  relations  with  his  associates  and 
brethren  of  the  bar,  he  was  the  recipient  of  their  esteem  and  sincere  regard,  and  his  memory 
will  long  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  sweet  fragrances  that  linger  around  the  histories,  the 
traditions,  the  brilliancies  and  lights  of  the  Baltimore  and  Maryland  bar.  It  seems  proper 
here  to  call  attention  to  some  points  in  Mr.  Steele's  career,  some  of  the  notable  cases  in  which 
he  bore  such  prominent  and  distinguished  part.  He  would  not  have  been  an  American  lawyer 
of  any  ability  whatever,  without  at  some  time  or  other  having  had  something  to  do  with  some 
cause  celebre  that  established  his  reputation  and  gave  him  character.      The  first  occasion 
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which  drew  public  attention  strongly  to  him  was  in  the  prosecution  of  Adam  Horn,  in  the 
year  1843,  for  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  crime,  and  which 
to  this  day  excites  a  horror  wherever  told  in  Maryland.  Horn  was  a  hard-working,  industrious 
German  tailor,  who  had  by  economy  and  frugality  provided  for  his  wants  and  made  some 
money  besides.  After  working  for  several  years  in  Baltimore  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he 
bought  a  farm  and  married.  Becoming  dissatisfied,  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Ohio,  where  he  again  purchased  land  and  settled  himself.  Here  his  children  died, 
and  a  deep  hatred  grew  up  between  his  wife  and  himself  from  their  continual  bickerings  and 
quarrels.  He  murdered  her  by  first  striking  her  with  the  pole  of  an  axe,  but  that  failing  to  kill 
her  at  once,  he  cut  her  throat  with  a  penknife  and  then  completed  his  work  with  the  sharp  edge 
of  an  axe.  For  this  crime  he  was  arrested,  committed  to  prison,  but  escaped  and  came  again 
to  Baltimore  County,  where  he  again  married  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  being 
fifty-one  years  old.  Becoming  jealous  of  her,  he  murdered  her  with  a  billet  of  wood,  and  then 
to  conceal  his  crime  he  severed  her  head  from  her  body  and  burnt  it  in  the  hearth-fire  until  it 
was  entirely  consumed,  put  the  body  in  a  bag  and  buried  that  in  his  orchard.  His  crime  was 
discovered ;  he  was  arrested,  convicted,  and  hanged  amid  the  loathings  and  execrations  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Steele,  then  quite  a  young  man,  conducted  the  prosecution  as  attorney  for  the 
State,  single-handed  against  the  ablest  talent  of  the  bar.  The  trial  lasted  seven  days,  the 
whole  evidence  being  circumstantial,  and  the  total  consumption  of  the  head  of  the  woman  ren- 
dering the  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  difficult  and  doubtful.  The  prosecution  was  conducted 
with  admitted  perfect  fairness  against  three  defending  lawyers,  two  of  them  being  of  high 
personal  character  and  great  experience  in  legal  matters,  and  the  other  a  young  man  anxious 
by  earnest  work  and  efforts  to  win  his  spurs  in  his  first  case ;  but  notwithstanding  such  heavy 
odds  against  him,  Mr.  Steele  conducted  and  presented  the  State's  case  with  such  perfect  logical 
analysis  of  the  testimony  in  his  arguments  that,  after  a  consultation  of  only  ten  minutes,  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  brought  in  by  the  jury.  And  a  few  days  after  his  conviction  Horn  made  a 
full  confession  of  his  guilt,  corroborating  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  theories  upon  which 
Mr.  Steele  had  claimed  his  conviction.  Another  trial  for  murder  in  1849  brought  to  Mr.  Steele 
great  reputation  for  his  forensic  ability.  This  was  the  trial  of  Conrad  Zuitner,  a  young  Ger- 
man, for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooper,  the  crime  having  been  committed  at  midday  upon 
the  high  road,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  rob  her  of  a  trifle  of  money  upon  her  person. 
The  defence  was  moral  insanity,  and  was  pressed  with  all  the  vigor,  legal  acumen,  and  astuteness 
that  able,  experienced  counsel  could  command.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Horn  trial,  Mr.  Steele 
stood  alone,  and  combated  with  success  the  ingenious  theories  and  subtle  arguments  of  his 
learned  opponents.  Another  cause  celebre  in  Mr.  Steele's  career  was  his  able  defence  in  the 
great  case  of  the  State  against  Mrs.  Wharton  for  murder.  Here  he  took  a  new  departure,  and 
his  ingenious  theories  and  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  the  defence  brought  his  client  out  of 
the  prisoner's  dock  with  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  These  are  the  records  of  cases  which  gave  Mr. 
Steele  remarkable  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  We  must  follow  him  to  other  fields,  for 
he  was  equally  able  in  equity  and  law.  Among  the  cases  in  which  the  legal  profession  recog- 
nizes his  remarkable  ability  may  be  cited  the  so-called  celebrated  tax  cases,  reported  in  12 
Gill  and  Johnson,  which  involved  a  multitude  of  important  questions  in  reference  to  the  State 
of  Maryland's  powers  to  impose  the  taxes  deemed  necessary  to  sustain  its  honor  and  credit. 
These  cases  were  argued  and  decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland ;  only  two  of  them 
were  taken  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Steele  was  appointed, 
together  with  Hon.  John  Nelson,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  argue  them. 
The  case  of  McClellan  vs.  Graves,  reported  in  19th  Maryland,  was  also  a  case  in  which 
the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Steele  had  a  large  share  in  establishing  as  the  law  of  Maryland  that  a 
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municipal  corporation  could  not,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  strip  itself  of  its  legislative  powers 
conferred  upon  it  for  the  public  good.  Like  all  public  men,  Mr.  Steele  occasionally  indulged  in 
politics,  so  in  his  life  we  find  him  at  one  period  in  his  career  acting  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Whig  State  Central  Committee,  and  at  times  advocating  in  public  addresses  the  principles  and 
aims  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached.  These  periods,  however,  were  but  pastimes  of 
his  busy  life  and  career,  the  steady  demands  of  his  professional  life  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
legitimate  business  giving  him  but  small  opportunity  for  these  side  issues.  As  a  young 
man  just  in  the  bloom  of  his  profession,  he  played  for  a  while  the  part  of  the  man  of  society. 
This  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  when  he  turned  from  the  seductive  pleasures  of  the  draw- 
ing-room to  practical  business,  it  was  with  an  energy  and  power  which  soon  drew  attention  to 
him  as  one  who  was  determined  upon  eminence  in  his  chosen  profession.  Isaac  Nevett  Steele 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Dorchester  County,  Md.,  April  25th,  1809.  His  father,  James  Steele, 
married  Miss  Mary  Nevett  of  the  same  county.  Of  their  ten  children,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  ninth.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  the  year  1819,  James  Steele,  the 
father,  resided  in  Cambridge,  absorbed  and  engrossed  in  the  management  of  his  large  property, 
taking  but  little  part  or  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  leading  the  life  of  a  genial,  liberal,  and 
hospitable  Maryland  country  gentleman.  The  family  mansion  on  the  wide  and  beautiful  Chop- 
tank  River,  and  known  far  and  near  as  "The  Point,"  is  still  standing.  In  1819  the  family  left 
Dorchester  County  and  removed  to  Annapolis,  the  then  centre  of  social  life  of  the  State,  and 
where  Mrs.  Steele  having  been  educated,  had  many  warm  and  cherished  associations  and  friend- 
ships. Here  they  remained  until  Mr.  James  Steele's  death,  which  happened  at  no  great  interval. 
At  Cambridge  Mr.  Steele  had  a  private  tutor  for  his  children  in  the  Eev.  Nathaniel  Wheaton, 
who  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  who  also  was  for  a  time  presi- 
dent of  Trinity  (then  known  as  Washington  College),  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Isaac  Nevett  Steele 
received  the  beuefit  of  this  tutor's  instructions,  and  under  his  care  his  education  was  commenced. 
In  due  course  of  time  he  went  to  the  public  academy  in  Cambridge,  and  thence  to  the  prepara- 
tory school  of  St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  Ill -health 
here  during  his  course  prevented  his  receiving  his  degree,  and  although  offered  an  honor- 
able position  in  the  graduating  class,  he  was  unable  to  return  to  Hartford,  to  take  the  part 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  exercises  of  the  commencement.  That  his  standing  while 
in  college  was  highly  appreciated  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  some  years 
later  to  deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  alumni.  When  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Mr. 
Steele  entered  the  law  office  of  Alexander  C.  Magruder,  in  Annapolis,  as  a  student,  and  remov- 
ing afterward  to  Baltimore,  completed  his  studies  for  the  bar  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
David  Hoffman,  the  law  professor  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  1830  he  was  admitted 
to  practice.  The  earlier  experience  of  Mr.  Steele  was  quiet  and  uneventful,  and  had  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  young  members  of  the  bar.  Business  came  to  him  gradually, 
but  in  1839  he  had  so  far  distinguished  himself  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  attention  of  the 
then  attorney -. general,  Hon.  Josiah  Bailey,  who  appointed  him  his  deputy  for  Baltimore  County 
Court,  an  appointment  continued  by  Mr.  Bailey's  successor,  the  late  George  E.  Richardson, 
which  position  was  retained  by  Mr.  Steele  until  he  resigned  it  in  1849.  But  his  ill-health  again 
acted  as  a  drawback  in  the  pursuit  of  his  professional  duties,  and  in  1845  he  was  forced  to  seek, 
in  foreign  travel  and  recreation,  rest  from  the  labors  of  his  office  and  that  general  practice 
which  flowing  in  upon  him  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  leading  to  success.  He  visited  Europe, 
remaining  abroad  for  eighteen  months,  travelling  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Upon  his 
return  to  Maryland  he  at  once  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1849  was 
married  to  Rosa  L. ,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Nelson,  a  leader  of  the  Maryland  Bar, 
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and  well  known  all  over  the  country,  not  only  because  of  his  having  been  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  as  an  able  statesman  and  prominent  politician.  The  drawback  of 
ill-health  still  followed  and  hampered  him  in  his  business,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  184:9  Mr. 
Steele  was  persuaded  to  accept  from  President  Taylor  the  appointment  of  Charge  d' 'Affaires  to 
Venezuela,  in  the  hope  that  the  mild,  equable  climate  of  that  country  would  so  restore  and 
benefit  him  as  to  remove  any  further  apprehensions  of  interference  with  his  professional  life. 
These  hopes  were  realized  and  he  remained  at  Caracas  for  four  years,  fulfilling  every  duty  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and  with  great  credit  to  himself,  meeting  with  one  serious 
adventure  which  tested  his  courage  and  his  fidelity  to  his  trust,  and  making  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  in  a  struggle  with  a  band  of  robbers,  who  broke  into  the  Legation  residence  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  a  large  amount  of  specie  which  it  was  customary  for  parties  to  deposit 
for  safe-keeping  with  diplomatic  representatives.  While  in  Venezuela  Mr.  Steele  gained  con- 
siderable credit  for  having  succeeded  in  procuring  the  settlement  of  heavy  claims  on  the  part 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  so  long  postponed  as  to  have  become  regarded 
as  hopeless.  Eeturning  to  the  United  States  in  1853  with  renewed  health,  he  recommenced  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  1891,  he 
assiduously  pursued  his  profession,  confining  himself  to  no  one  court,  but  having  engagements 
in  all  branches  of  the  law,  in  the  heaviest  cases,  and  occurring  as  well  in  the  lower  courts  as  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  died  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  an  honored  LL.D.  of  St.  John's  College  from 
1872;  and  left  surviving  him  a  widow,  Rosa  L.  Steele,  and  five  sons — James  Nevett  Steele,  Jr., 
John  Nelson  Steele,  Charles  Steele,  Samuel  Tagart  Steele  and  Henry  Maynadie  Steele;  and 
three  daughters — Mary  Steele,  Eosa  Steele,  and  Kate  Steele. 


DANIEL  B.  LUCAS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Bedinger  Lucas,  LL.D.,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  West  Virginia,  and  widely  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and  "the  Poet  of  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley," was  born  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  March  16th,  1836.  He  comes  from  distinguished  ancestry, 
and  is  a  Virginian  "  to  the  manner  born,"  his  family  on  both  sides  having  for  several  generations 
been  conspicuously  identified  with  the  history  of  the  "Old  Dominion "  through  Revolutionary 
times,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the  late  civil  strife,  in  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  took  an 
active  part.  Very  few  family  records  anywhere  are  more  replete  with  romantic  and  military 
history  than  that  of  the  Lucas  and  Bedinger  families  of  Virginia ;  and  it  is  difficult  in  a  brief 
biographical  notice  to  fully  treat  the  significance  of  these  remarkable  family  exploits  and  char- 
acteristics, which  are  too  numerous  to  be  even  passingly  alluded  to  in  this  article.  Daniel 
B.  Lucas  is  the  third  child  and  second  son.  His  brother  and  sisters  were  born  and  named  as 
follows:  William,  1830;  Sally  E.,  1S32;  Virginia,  1838.  After  attending  several  private 
academies  young  Lucas  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  began  with  the  session  of 
1851-52,  and  continued  there  for  four  years,  graduating  in  the  elective  system  in  most  of  the 
schools  of  that  famous  seat  of  learning.  Mr.  Lucas  combined  with  a  poetic  temperament  the  gift 
of  oratory,  and  was  chosen  the  valedictorian  of  the  Jefferson  Society  of  the  University  in  1856. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  entered  the  well-known  law  school  of  Judge  John  W.  Brocken- 
brough,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  graduated  in  185S.  He  then  obtained  admission  to  the 
bar  and  began  practice  at  Charlestown,  his  native  place,  in  the  spring  of  1S59.  Early  in  1860 
he  moved  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  established  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  His  sym- 
pathies were  with  Virginia  and  he  followed  her  fortunes,  determined  to  fight  for  her  as  his  illus- 
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trious  ancestors  had  done,  and  like  them  give  up  his  life  if  need  be  in  her  defence.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  General  and  ex-Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  in  June,  1861,  and  served  under  him  dur- 
ing his  campaign  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  which  terminated  October  1st  of  that  year.  In  all 
these  years  Daniel  B.  Lucas  had  been  cultivating  the  muse,  which  came  to  him  inherited  from 
his  grandfather,  and  a  talent  that  had  not  been  laid  away,  but,  on  the  contrary  had  been 
assiduously  improved  not  only  for  the  love  of  verse-making,  but  in  obedience  to  that  family 
pride  which  seemed  to  incite  him  to  the  achievement  of  genuine  laurels  in  the  highest  of  all  the 
arts.  His  first  and  most  perfect  compositions  were  written  during  the  war  period,  and  have  a 
military  character  beautifully  expressed,  which  attracted  attention  and  gave  them  the  stamp  of 
true  genius.  Mr.  Lucas  "ran  the  blockade"  to  Canada,  leaving  Richmond  January  1st,  1865, 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Captain  John  Yates  Beall,  a  college  friend  of  his  youth,  who 
was  tried  as  a  spy  and  guerrilla  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  by  a  court  martial,  and  con- 
victed and  executed  February  24th,  1865.  In  order  to  get  away  from  Richmond  Mr.  Lucas 
was  obliged  to  cut  through  the  ice  in  a  small  open  boat  or  skiff,  and  cross  the  Potomac  at  a  point 
where  it  was  nine  miles  wide.  But  his  efforts  for  his  friend  proved  unavailing,  as  General  Dix, 
the  commandant  of  the  department,  would  not  permit  him  to  take  a  part  in  his  friend's 
defence,  who  was  ably  defended  by  New  York's  great  lawyer  of  that  day,  James  T.  Brady.  Mr. 
Lucas,  therefore,  continued  his  residence  in  Canada  for  several  months,  and  there  wrote,  shortly 
after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  his  celebrated  poem,  "The  Land  where  we  were  Dreaming." 
This  stirring  poem  was  published  first  in  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and  was  then  copied  in  many 
papers  in  this  country  and  also  in  England,  calling  forth  numerous  notices  of  commendation. 
He  followed  this  poem  with  a  memoir  of  John  Yates  Beall' s  life  and  diary,  and  the  official 
report  of  his  trial  (John  Lovell,  Montreal,  1865).  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  Mr. 
Lucas  returned  to  Virginia,  which  now  had  been  divided,  leaving  the  Lucas  home  in  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia,  of  which  Jefferson  County  comprises  the  most  eastern  boundary.  The 
"  test  oath  "  was  then  in  force  with  all  its  restrictions  against  those  who  had  joined  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  it  excluded  Mr.  Lucas  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  year  1870 
the  radical  element  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature,  which  seemed  to  know  no  limit  in  its 
zeal  against  "rebels,"  became  offset  by  the  more  conservative  class  of  legislators  who  could  get 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  war  was  over,  and  who  at  once  swept  the  obnoxious  and  unjust  test 
oath — especially  the  attorneys'  test  oath — from  the  statutes.  Mr.  Lucas  in  that  year  began 
practice  in  partnership  with  that  distinguished  jurist,  Judge  Thomas  C.  Green,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Confederate  government  at  Richmond,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
was  afterward  chosen  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia.  In  1869-70, 
Mr.  Lucas  was  co-editor  of  the  Southern  Metropolis,  a  weekly  published  in  Baltimore,  owned  and 
conducted,  as  editor  in  chief,  by  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  LL.D.  Of  this  paper  the  late 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  said:  "I  have  read  the  Southern  Metropolis  from  its  first  number, 
and  have  often  said,  and  now  repeat,  that  it  comes  nearer  filling  the  place  of  the  London  Satur- 
day Review  than  any  other  paper  on  this  continent."  Mr.  Lucas  devoted  himself  to  the  law 
and  soon  attained  high  rank  in  his  profession.  The  West  Virginia  Reports  contain  many  of 
his  cases,  and  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  practitioners  before  that  tribunal. 
For  instance,  out  of  forty-five  cases,  some  of  them  involving  profound  questions  of  law,  he  won 
thirty  and  lost  fifteen.  In  1872  Mr.  Lucas  was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector  for  his  Con- 
gressional District,  and  again  in  1876.  In  1881:  he  was  elector-at-large  on  the  Cleveland 
ticket  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Lucas  took  an  active  part  in  these  campaigns  as  a  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  of  which  school  he  has  always  been  an  uncompromising  champion.  Another  writer 
in  "Prominent  Men  of  West  Virginia  "has  said:  "His  addresses  on  'The  Renaissance  of  the 
Jeffersonian  Democracy, '  and  kindred  topics,  have  exercised  a  potential  influence  upon  public 
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sentiment  in  West  Virginia.  Wendell  Phillips  during  the  days  of  the  Abolition  movement 
never  displayed  more  resolute  purpose  or  inflexible  devotion  to  his  cause  than  Daniel  B.  Lucas 
has  shown  in  his  rigid  adherence,  both  in  practice  and  oratorical  appeals,  to  the  Jeffersonian 
standard  of  Democracy."  Mr.  Lucas  was  a  Eegent  of  the  State  University  for  eight  years, 
and  in  July,  1876,  was  unanimously  elected  Professor  of  Law  in  that  institution,  an  honor 
which  his  law  practice  obliged  him  to  decline.  For  the  same  reason  in  the  same  year  he  also 
declined  .the  office  of  Judge  of  his  Circuit  Court,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Mathews  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Hoge.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  most  worthily  and  appropriately  conferred  upon  him  in  1884  by  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  which  was  a  mutual  honor  creditable  to  the  man  and  the  institution.  It  is  pertinent 
to  remark  just  here  that  a  stronger  thinker  or  a  more  accomplished  gentleman  than  Daniel 
B.  Lucas  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  In  honoring  him  the 
University  won  glory  for  itself  and  distinction  for  the  State  and  her  citizens.  In  1884  Mr. 
Lucas  was  called  upon  to  enter  the  Legislature,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  against  sump- 
tuary laws,  and  declared  his  opposition  to  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  State  University. 
He  also  favored  high  license,  and  equalization  of  taxation  of  all  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, corporate  or  individual.  He  maintained  that  inequality  of  taxation  in  various  forms 
had  been  the  bane  of  all  republics,  a  truth  of  history  which  cannot  be  disproved.  Indeed,  his 
career  in  the  Legislature  was  that  of  a  reformer,  sincere  and  able,  who  would  advance  the 
condition  of  the  masses  and  champion  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden.  In  the 
fall  of  1886,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  fought  railway  privileges  and 
domination  with  great  persistency  and  force.  He  introduced  a  bill  against  the  use  of  free 
passes  to  legislators  and  officials.  He  succeeded  in  passing  the  bill  compelling  the  railroads  to 
fence  their  tracks.  His  most  noted  work  in  this  session  was  his  opposition  to,  and  defeat  of, 
Senator  Camden  as  his  own  successor  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Of  the  several  exciting 
contests  for  United  States  Senatorship,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Johnson  N.  Camden,  S.  C.  Burdette,  W.  H.  H.  Flick,  Nathan 
Goff,  and  James  H.  Brown  were  strongly  supported.  The  balloting  began  on  the  25th  of 
January  and  continued  until  the  25th  of  February,  when  the  Legislature  adjourned  without 
result.  On  February  28th,  Governor  Wilson  appointed  Daniel  B.  Lucas,  of  Jefferson  County, 
as  Senator  ad  interim  until  the  4th  of  March.  Mr.  Lucas  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  House 
on  March  3d  and  accepted  the  appointment.  Two  days  later  the  Governor  called  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature,  which  assembled  on  April  20th,  continuing  to  vote  on  the  subject 
until  May  5th,  when  Charles  James  Faulkner,  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Third  District,  was  formally 
elected  and  declared  United  States  Senator.  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  May  9th.  In  1869 
Mr.  Lucas  married  Miss  Lena  T.  Brooke,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  Brooke,  of  Eichmond,  Va.,  and 
a  great-niece  of  John  Eandolph  of  Eoanoke,  and  of  Governor  Eobert  Brooke,  of  Virginia.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Virginia  Lucas,  an  only  child.  It  would  seem  that  for  one  who  had  led 
such  an  active  professional  and  political  life,  with  all  the  hard  work  incident  to  a  career  like  the 
one  this  sketch  has  outlined,  that  but  little  opportunity  had  existed  for  literary  composition, 
especially  of  a  classical  order.  Nevertheless  Judge  Lucas  has  accomplished  an  amount  of  liter- 
ary work  that  would  be  honor  enough  of  itself  for  any  man  of  letters.  A  partial  list  of  his 
writings  are  added  hereto.  In  addition  to  the  memoir  of  Captain  Beall  above  mentioned  are : 
"The  Wreath  of  Eglantine"  (Kelley,  Piett  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  1869);  a  volume  of  poems 
written  by  him,  also  containing  a  few  poems  by  his  deceased  sister,  Virginia  Lucas;  "The 
Maid  of  Northumberland,  a  Drama  of  the  Civil  War"  (Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1879) ; 
"Ballads  and  Madrigals"  (Pollard  &  Morse,  New  York,  18S4) ;  "Fisher  Ames,  Henry  Clay,"  a 
collaboration   with  James    Fairfax    McLaughlin,  LL.D.   (Charles  L.   Webster  &  Co,    1891). 
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Mr.  Lucas  has  also  written  other  poems  and  addresses  for  special  occasions  or  patriotic  assem- 
blies. His  finest  production  of  this  nature  is  his  oration  on  Daniel  O'Connell,  "masterly  as  an 
analysis  of  the  character,  and  exhaustive  as  an  historical  picture  of  the  times,  of  the  Irish 
liberator."  To  do  justice  to  such  a  theme  as  O'Connell  were  of  itself  an  index  of  the  scholar- 
ship and  powers  of  speech  of  Mr.  Lucas,  which  every  well-informed  person  will  cheerfully 
acknowledge.  As  may  be  supposed,  this  lecture,  or  more  properly  this  oratorical  portrayal  of 
O'Connell  and  his  times,  met  with  a  hearty  reception  from  all  classes  of  people.  It  was  pre- 
pared originally  upon  an  invitation  from  the  Parnell  Club  of  Wheeling,  and  was  given  at  the 
Opera  House  in  that  city  on  the  evening  of  August  6th,  1886.  Mr.  Lucas  was  invited  to  repeat 
it  at  the  Norwood  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  13th,  1888,  and  again  ia  the  room  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  State  Capitol,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  January  20th,  1889.  Of 
the  many  poems  he  has  written  the  following  are  the  most  notable :  At  the  dedication  of  the 
Confederate  cemetery  at  Winchester,  1865;  at  the  Semi- Centennial  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1879;  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Confederate  monument  in  Charlestown,  1882;  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Literary  Society  for  the  Northwest,  Chicago,  October  19th, 
1887;  and  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York  Southern  Society  held  in  that  city  February 
22d,  1888.  At  each  of  these  places  on  the  occasion  named,  Mr.  Lucas  was  the  chosen  poet. 
At  Winchester,  in  1865,  and  at  New  York,  in  1888,  the  poems  he  read  were  unusually  happy, 
and  will  hold  a  place  among  his  best  productions.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  lectures 
may  be  named  that  on  John  Brown,  at  Winchester,  in  1865 ;  that  on  John  Randolph,  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  College,  in  1881;  his  Study  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Louisville,  in  1891;  and  the  one  on 
Daniel  O'Connell  above  referred  to.  These  are  admirable  specimens  of  American  learning  and 
eloquence.  The  late  Judge  William  Mathews  Merrick,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  heard  the  lecture  on  O'Connell  when  delivered  in  Washington,  declared 
that  "  for  power  of  statement,  originality  of  thought,  and  gift  as  an  orator,  Mr.  Lucas  was 
surpassed  by  no  one  that  he  had  ever  heard."  The  praise  of  the  illustrious  may  well  be  appre- 
ciated and  included  in  this  reference  to  Judge  Lucas'  literary  and  scholastic  attainments,  of 
which  Virginians  of  both  States  may  be  justly  proud,  for  he  is  an  honor  to  the  name  and  a 
representative  fit  to  speak  for  alike  the  East — the  State  of  his  birth  and  his  illustrious  ancestry, 
and  for  the  West — the  State  of  his  maturity  and  honor  and  usefulness.  Judge  Lucas  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Judge  Green,  his  former 
partner,  who  died  in  November,  1889,  and  whose  career  and  biography  form  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Judge  Lucas,  which  will  be  read  before  the  Bar  Association  of  West  Virginia.  In 
1890,  Judge  Lucas  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  On  January 
1st  following  (1891),  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Court,  the  office  which  he  now  holds. 


JAMES  HODG-ES. 

Hon.  James  Hodges,  a  distinguished  merchant  and  citizen  of  Baltimore,  ex-mayor  of  that 
city,  and  one  of  its  most  noted  public  men,  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  at  Liberty  Hall,  the 
ancestral  homestead  of  his  family  for  six  generations.  He  is  lineally  descended  from  six  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  that  county — viz.,  William  Hodges,  who  settled  there  in  1665 ;  Thomas  Ring- 
gold, 1650;  Andrew  Hanson,  1653;  Simon  Wilmer,  1688;  Thomas  Hynson,  1650;  and  Mar- 
maduke  Tilden,  grandson  of  Sir  William  Tylden,  of  Kent  County,  England,  1658.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  William  Hodges,  who  immigrated  from  Virginia,  and  settled  in  Kent 
County,  Md.,  in  1665,  and  who  was  a  son  of  John  Hodges,  a  native  of  Kent,  England,  who  had 
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settled  in  James  City  County,  Virginia,  in  1634.  His  paternal  grand-parents  were  James  Hodges 
of  Liberty  Hall,  and  Mary  Claypoole.  She  was  descended  from  James  Claypoole,  an  admired 
friend  of  William  Penn,  long  before  the  latter's  immigration  to  America.  He  accompanied 
Penn  to  the  New  World,  and  took  a  notable  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Philadelphia  colony 
in  1683.  His  father  was  Adam  Claypoole,  an  uncle  of  Lord  John  Claypoole,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  favorite  daughter  of  the  great  "  Protector  "  of  England,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Adam 
Claypoole  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Eobert  Wingfield  and  Elizabeth  Cecil,  sister  of  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  Prime  Minister  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Hodges' 
father,  James  Hodges,  of  Liberty  Hall,  was  a  typical  Maryland  farmer  and  gentleman ;  genial, 
upright,  and.  generous  to  a  fault ;  a  politician,  but  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term,  with 
whom  political  probity  was  synonymous  with  private  honor.  He  represented  his  native  county 
in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  in  the  sessions  of  1823  and  1824.  His  mother  was  Mary  Han- 
son Einggold,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Ringgold,  of  White  Hall,  and  Martha  Hanson,  both 
descendants  of  old  and  distinguished  Maryland  families,  associated  for  upward  of  two  centuries 
with  the  history  and  genealogy  of  Kent  County.  At  an  early  age  James  Hodges  gave  indications 
of  talent,  and  his  father  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the  bar,  but  dying  during  the  boyhood 
of  his  son  that  intention  was  relinquished.  His  father's  estate  being  seriously  impaired  his 
mother  resolved  to  break  up  the  old  home  at  Liberty  Hall  and  remove  to  Baltimore,  where 
she  might  improve  the  opportunities  other  children  for  advancement  in  the  world.  James  was 
then  but  twelve  years  of  age,  but  sturdy  enough  to  cast  aside  all  boyish  preferences  and  accept 
with  cheerful  grace  what  adverse  circumstances  had  made  necessary.  The  shattered  fortunes 
of  his  family  inspired  him  with  the  determination  to  repair  them  if  possible  with  the  labor  of 
his  own  hands.  This  thought  became  then,  with  his  advent  to  the  great  city,  the  one  control- 
ling impulse  of  bis  life.  He  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  commercial  house.  Diligent, 
patient,  painstaking,  with  the  future  which  he  had  determined  to  carve  out  for  himself  ever 
before  him,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  vocation,  obtaining  step  by  step  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  details  of  commercial  business.  Ten  hardworking,  earnest  years  were  thus  spent.  Then 
the  moment  arrived  for  a  step  upward.  His  younger  brother,  William  Ringgold  Hodges,  had 
also  filled  a  clerkship  in  a  Baltimore  house.  Partaking  of  the  sturdy,  pushing  qualities  of  his 
brother,  he  was,  although  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  well-equipped  business  man.  The 
brothers  Hodges  decided  to  start  a  wholesale  business,  and  although  they  began  on  a  small 
scale  they  determined  to  build  up  a  great  enterprise,  and  finally  they  succeeded  by  the  exercise 
of  energy  and  intelligence  in  establishing  one  of  the  most  extensive,  prominent,  and  influential 
dry  goods  businesses  in  Baltimore.  Their  capital  was  small  for  such  an  undertaking,  but  they 
were  not  discouraged.  It  did  not  need  the  capital  to  start  a  wholesale  house  in  those  days 
that  the  broadened  sphere  of  the  business  world  makes  essential  in  these.  Therefore,  when  the 
Hodges  brothers,  with  small  means  and  limited  influence,  projected  their  enterprise,  their  en- 
ergy and  courage  had  not  to  combat  the  obstacle  of  greater  houses,  rich  and  mighty,  battling 
to  overwhelm  their  infant  venture.  Almost  at  once  the  enterprise  was  a  success.  Starting  in 
1846,  the  half -century  had  scarcely  rounded  before  the  firm  was  ranked  among  the  leading 
houses  of  the  city,  and  five  years  later,  at  which  time  another  brother,  Robert  Hodges,  had 
been  admitted,  the  business  of  the  house  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  neccessitate  a  move 
from  its  early  quarters.  The  firm  left  Baltimore  Street,  and  transferred  their  business  to 
Hanover  Street,  then  an  inconspicuous  side  street.  They  purchased  an  old  house,  which  was 
the  official  building  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  This  was  torn  down,  and 
the  ground  broken  for  the  erection  of  an  immense  warehouse.  The  move  made  was  considered 
a  bold  one.  Experienced  merchants  of  those  days  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  jobbing  trade 
could  be  transferred  from  its  beaten  track  on  Baltimore  Street  to  a  new  and  isolated  neighbor- 
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hood,  but,  undiscouraged  by  those  who  thought  they  saw  nothing  but  commercial  disaster  in 
the  enterprise,  Mr.  Hodges  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  a  few  months  later  the  largest 
modern  warehouse  of  that  day  was  opened  for  business.  The  great  success  which  attended  the 
undertaking  not  only  vindicated  the  judgment  of  its  projector,  but  it  also  encouraged  capitalists 
to  purchase  and  improve  the  surrounding  property,  until  Hanover  Street  has  become  an  impos- 
ing business  thoroughfare  in  Baltimore,  and  the  centre  of  a  large  and  active  jobbing  trade. 
The  opening  of  the  Hanover  Street  house  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  firm.  James  Hodges  signalized  it  by  a  brilliant  stroke  of  business  policy,  one  which 
he  foresaw  would,  and  eventually  did,  revolutionize  the  system  of  trade  then  in  vogue.  For- 
merly, foreign  dry  goods  passed  through  the  hands  of  three  classes  of  merchants  before  reach- 
ing the  consumer,  viz. ,  importers,  jobbers,  and  retailers.  The  importers  sold  to  the  jobbers, 
the  jobbers  to  the  retailers,  and  the  retailers  to  the  consumers.  Two  middlemen  existed 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer,  viz.,  the  importer  and  the  jobber.  To  reduce  these 
two  into  one  would  save  a  profit  to  the  consumer,  and  Mr.  Hodges  determined  to  initiate  a 
movement  to  that  end,  and  resolved  upon  the  policy  of  cutting  away  all  middle- men  between  his 
house  and  the  manufacturer,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  With  this  end  in  view  he  made  a 
personal  visit  to  Europe,  placed  himself  in  direct  communication  with  the  best  British,  Irish, 
and  Continental  manufacturers,  and  from  that  time  became  a  direct  importer  of  every  class  of 
foreign  goods  in  which  bis  firm  deals.  This  new  policy  not  only  augmented  the  sales  of  the 
house  greatly,  but  stimulated  others  to  adopt  it  as  the  only  means  of  holding  buyers  of  foreign 
goods  in  Baltimore.  After  that  the  house  was  represented  in  Europe  by  an  expert  buyer. 
Thus  from  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  the  two  enterprising  brothers,  led  by  the  sagacity 
and  shrewdness  of  the  elder,  an  immense  establishment  arose,  rich  and  influential,  possessing 
limitless  credit,  and  a  name  surpassed  by  no  house  in  the  country  for  business  probity  and  good 
faith.  It  ranks  now  among  the  largest  in  Baltimore.  The  key  to  its  remarkable  success,  its 
founder  has  explained  in  a  few  earnest  words,  which  are  worthy  of  the  lips  of  one  who  has 
shed  such  a  lustre  upon  the  business  life  of  the  South.  Reviewing  his  business  career  to  an 
interviewer,  he  said : 

"  I  attribute  my  success  to  thoughtful  and  methodical  attention  to  business  during  business 
hours.  I  required  those  around  me  to  obtain  an  intelligent  understanding  of  their  respective 
duties,  and  to  systematically  practise  them,  conducting  my  intercourse  with  them  at  the  same 
time  in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  have  never  deferred  until  to-morrow  the  discharge  of  an  important 
duty  which  I  could  perform  to-day,  and  in  all  things  I  made  my  simple  promise  as  obligatory  as 
my  written  bond.  I  believe  honesty  and  truthfulness  are  the  surest  and  highest  road  to  suc- 
cess.    A  fortune  thus  acquired  is  free  from  bitterness  and  seldom  takes  sudden  departure." 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  successful  career  of  James  Hodges  as  a  merchant,  but 
his  record  as  a  public  man  is  not  less  remarkable,  while  few  commercial  men  have  by  their  pen 
and  voice  exercised  a  more  direct  and  potent  influence  upon  the  views  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Notwithstanding  the  active  character  of  his  commercial  life,  he  has  been  a  prominent  partici- 
pant in  many  of  the  important  events  affecting  the  welfare  of  Baltimore.  In  1858  a  question 
arose  involving  the  reorganization  of  the  city  police.  They  were  at  that  time  a  motley  crew, 
undisciplined  and  ununiformed.  They  carried  no  visible  mark  or  badge  to  challenge  the  re- 
spect of  the  citizen  or  the  fear  of  the  evil-doer.  There  was  no  sign  by  which  a  policeman 
could  be  recognized.  In  view  of  these  glaring  defects,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  city  council 
providing  for  a  sweeping  reform  in  the  police  force.  It  was  to  be  reorganized  and  uniformed, 
and  put  upon  a  basis  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and  size  of  the  city.  The  bill  met  with 
opposition  from  all  sides.  The  uniform  was  denounced  as  a  badge  of  military  power,  aristo- 
cratic and  anti- American,  and  unsuited  in  every  way  to  the  spirit  of  freemen.     Mr.  Hodges 
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answered  this  opposition  with  trenchant  pen  and  voice.  In  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Baltimore  American,  and  in  personal  appeals  to  the  people,  he  fought  for  the 
measure,  and  so  convincing  were  his  arguments,  and  so  telling  his  points  against  those  who 
opposed  this  imperative  reform,  that  all  opposition  was  swept  aside,  and  the  bill  became  a  law, 
bearing  such  notable  fruits  that  the  police  force  of  Baltimore  afterward  became  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  efficient  in  the  country.  Another  question  of  still  greater  importance  wbich 
had  a  national  bearing,  inasmuch  as  it  had  to  be  fought  out  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Union 
at  that  time,  claimed  from  Mr.  Hodges  a  still  more  signal  service  appertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  city.  Baltimore,  in  common  with  many  more  of  her  sister  cities,  was  tied  fast  in  the 
hands  of  the  Native  American  party.  Under  its  dominance  fearful  abuses  existed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city  corporation.  Corruption  and  oppression  were  everywhere  visible. 
Citizens  were  assaulted  in  open  daylight  by  organized  gangs  of  lawless  men,  boldly  claiming 
and  receiving  immunity  for  their  transgressions  by  reason  of  their  membership  of  the  ruling 
faction.  Appeals  made  to  the  authorities  went  all  unheeded,  and  protection  to  life  and  prop- 
erty was  fast  becoming  a  thing  unknown.  At  the  elections  political  clubs  secretly  ruled,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  municipal  officials.  They  were  known  by  the  suggestive  names  of 
"Blood  Tubs,"  "Plug  Uglies,"  "Black  Snakes,"  and  other  terrifying  titles,  and  when  an  elec- 
tion was  in  progress  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  polls  by  violent  means,  driving  therefrom 
thousands  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  city  whose  political  views  were  not  in  accordance  with 
theirs.  Terrorism  and  the  fear  of  personal  violence  frequently  became  a  tragic  reality  and 
overshadowed  the  elections  like  a  cloud.  Of  course  the  result  was  that  the  prevailing  party 
was  always  returned  to  office  and  power  with  the  dread  and  exasperation  of  the  people.  The 
condition  of  affairs  was  thus  deplorable  in  the  extreme,  and  those  upon  whose  faces  burned  the 
blush  of  shame  at  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  of  the  day  bad  need  of  sagacity  and  resolution 
to  accomplish  the  reforms  which  they  were  determined  to  bring  about.  As  the  period  of  the 
election  of  1859  approached,  a  few  gentlemen  of  Baltimore  met  at  the  Exchange  Beading 
Rooms  to  consider  the  question  of  the  then  existing  condition  of  things.  Prominent  at  the 
meeting  was  Mr.  James  Hodges.  With  the  view  of  initiating  a  movement  to  crush  the  disor- 
derly element,  and  effect  many  much-needed  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, preparations  were  made  for  a  monster  mass-meeting  in  Monument  Square  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  September  8th,  1859.  At  that  meeting  ten  thousand  seriously  anxious  Baltimo- 
reans  assembled,  seeking  hope  of  political  redemption.  Mr.  Hodges  addressed  the  meeting  and 
in  vigorous  and  eloquent  words  depicted  the  evils  under  which  they  lived,  and  remedies  were 
proposed  by  himself  and  others  for  their  extirpation.  The  election  that  followed  was  the  worst 
in  the  political  annals  of  the  city.  The  reformers  fought  with  the  organization  effected  at  the 
great  meeting,  but  they  were  outmatched  by  the  lawless  fury  of  their  opponents.  From  every 
voting-place  in  the  city  the  peaceful  voters  were  driven,  the  election  degenerating  into  a  riot  in 
which  citizens  were  assaulted  and  shot  down  mercilessly  wherever  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  violence  of  the  infuriated  and  demoniac  crew.  In  the  Eleventh  Ward,  occu- 
pied primarily  by  the  most  prominent  and  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  community,  the  final  stand 
of  the  reformers  was  made.  There  gentlemen  fought  hand  to  hand  with  ruffians  and  yielded 
their  ground  only  when  further  resistance  was  impossible.  Among  them  stood  the  public  spir- 
ited merchant,  commanding  one  of  the  squads  of  citizens  that  had  been  organized  for  defence. 
His  life  almost  paid  the  price  of  his  temerity.  A  plot  was  hatched  for  the  assassination  of  him- 
self and  Mr.  George  M.  Gill,  a  prominent  member  of  the  reform  party,  and  then  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Baltimore.  The  plot  failed  through  the  timely  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hodges  and  his 
friends  from  the  polls.  The  reformers  were  unsuccessful  in  the  city,  but  a  triumph  had  been 
won  by  the  Democratic  or  reform  party  in  the  State.     To  the  Legislature  the  reformers  ap- 
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pealed,  and  successfully.  The  unsurpassed  Metropolitan  Police  Department  is  the  result  of 
that  appeal.  The  police  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  were  given  control  of  the 
elections,  and  Baltimore  secured  political  redemption.  His  participation  in  the  these  events 
gained  for  Mr.  Hodges  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  its  foremost  public  men,  ever  ready,  in  the  columns  of  the  papers  or  on  the  platform, 
to  advocate  measures  promotive  of  the  well-being  of  the  city.  Nor  was  their  confidence  mis- 
placed. In  every  question  which  subsequently  arose — whether  it  involved  the  incorporation  of 
unlawful  concerns;  or  the  rights  of  citizens  to  use  the  street  cars  on  the  Sabbath ;  or  the  atti- 
tude of  Maryland  toward  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States — in  all,  his  voice  was  raised 
promptly  and  wisely  for  the  best  interests  of  his  city  and  State.  In  the  Spring  of  1873,  Mr. 
Hodges  was  strongly  urged  by  many  of  his  friends  to  consent  to  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  An  independent  journal  of  the  day  thus  commented 
upon  the  mention  of  his  name  in  this  connection : 

"Some  adventurous  individual  has  had  the  audacity  to  nominate  in  a  morning  paper  as  a 
candidate  for  the  next  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  not  a  persistent  place-hunter,  not  a  partisan  wire- 
puller, not  a  political  hack  whose  only  qualification  is  his  reputed  honesty ;  not  a  thing  to  be 
manipulated  in  the  interest  of  ring-jobbers,  none  of  these — but  a  gentleman  of  culture,  a  mer- 
chant of  high  reputation,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen.  The  gentleman  named  is  Mr.  James 
Hodges,  whose  speeches  in  public  have  stamped  him  as  the  man  to  whom  Baltimore  must  look 
for  its  commercial  advancement." 

Strongly  encouraged  by  his  friends,  Mr.  Hodges  entered  the  contest  for  the  nomination,  but 
he  found  almost  at  the  outset  that  the  leaders  were  combining  against  him,  and  being  unable 
and  unwilling  to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons,  he  withdrew  from  the  struggle.  In 
1877  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  City  Council  one  of  the  Finance  Commissioners  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  board.  Among  the  important  questions  which  claimed  his  attention  was  the 
feasibility  of  substituting  a  $5, 000, 000  five  per  cent  loan  for  the  $5, 000,000  six  per  cent  water  loan 
which  matured  in  July,  1875.  The  negotiation  was  undertaken  and  accomplished.  It  saved 
the  people  $50,000  per  annum.  It  was  the  first  5  per  cent  municipal  loan  ever  negotiated  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Hodges  is  the  author  of  the  proposition  submitted  to  Congress  in  1869,  and 
which  will  yet  be  adopted,  as  many  suppose,  "to  establish  a  new  department  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  which  should  be  referred  all  questions 
connected  with  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  transportation  of  the  country."  The  im- 
portance of  this  measure  is  too  plain  for  argument,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hodges  in  several 
communications  to  the  public.  In  May,  1878,  Mr.  Hodges  was  commissioned  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Honorary  Commissioner  to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland  at  the  Inter- 
national Industrial  Exposition  at  Paris  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Franco- American 
Commercial  Treaty  Congress  which  met  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  August,  1878,  representing,  with 
Hon.  Robert  M.  McLane,  since  Minister  to  France,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore.  The 
advantages  of  reciprocity  as  an  American  policy  were  first  conspicuously  shown  in  that  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Hodges  has  held  many  positions,  public  and  corporate,  and  retains  some  of  them 
now.  He  has,  presided  over  many  municipal  and  State  conventions,  and  has  written  many 
articles  for  the  papers  and  magazines  upon  vital  subjects  of  the  day.  In  1885,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  friendly  importunities,  Mr.  Hodges  for  a  second  time  consented  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  This  time,  notwithstanding  the  rancor  and  intensity  of  the  fight 
waged  against  him,  chiefly  by  a  factional  element  in  the  Democratic  party,  his  candidacy  re- 
sulted in  a  triumphant  election,  and  he  took  his  seat  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  purity.  Opposed  by  an  unfriendly  city  council,  to 
whose  arbitrary  dictation  he  paid  little  heed,  and  beset  by  a  thousand  sources  of  hostile  opposi- 
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tion  and  obstruction  inspired  by  the  same  factional  spirit,  he,  notwithstanding,  carried  out 
many  public  improvements  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  city.  A  distinguished  millionaire  de- 
clared in  a  letter  to  a  local  newspaper  when  he  was  about  to  retire  from  office,  that  he  had 
"saved  the  taxpayers  over  a  million  dollars  by  his  wise  vetoes,  saying  nothing  of  the  other 
large  amounts  in  the  various  retrenchments  he  had  made."  The  amount  saved  was  nearly 
two  million  dollars.  In  1887  Mr.  Hodges  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  Maryland,  and  received  a  considerable  vote  in  the  State  Nominating  Convention, 
which  assembled  at  Baltimore  July  27th  of  that  year.  Seventeen  of  the  twenty-one  delegates 
from  Baltimore  City,  and  others  from  the  counties,  voted  for  him,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  result  to  ensue  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  nomination  was  given  to  another  candi- 
date. In  1891  Mr.  Hodges  was  again  prominently  mentioned  for  the  same  office,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  his  nomination  was  generally  conceded,  but  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Convention  certain  combinations  were  formed  to  secure  his  defeat  which  were  successful,  and 
the  nomination  was  conferred  by  tbat  body  upon  an  ardent  aspirant  for  the  office,  who  made 
tireless  efforts  through  various  agencies  to  secure  it,  and  he  was  subsequently  elected  In  May, 
1S90,  Mr.  Hodges  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Governor,  a 
member  of  the  World's  Columbian  Commission  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  is  now  per- 
forming the  duties  of  that  office.  His  estimate  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  statement  which  he  published  respecting  it:  "It  is  destined  to  become  a  stupen- 
dous event  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  equal  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  any  expo- 
sition of  the  arts  and  industries  of  all  nations  that  ever  was  opened  in  Europe  to  the  inspection 
of  the  citizens  of  the  world."  And  the  following  public  declaration  made  by  him  shows  his 
advocacy  of  a  State  exhibit  at  Chicago  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  prominence  of  Mary- 
land as  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Federal  Union:  "State  and  national  pride, 
and  large  and  industrial  interests  should  surely  unite  to  prompt  the  people  of  Maryland  to  seek 
a  creditable  identification  with  an  event  of  such  prospective  importance  and  renown  as  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition."  In  November,  1S91,  Director  General  Davis  appointed  a 
National  Commission,  consisting  of  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  ex-Secretary  of  State ;  James  Hodges, 
of  the  Columbian  Commission;  and  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  and  N.  H.  Higinbotham,  of  the  Illinois 
Directory,  to  visit  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Danubian  Provinces 
and  North  African  States,  to  present  to  their  governments  a  general  outline  of  the  Exposition, 
and  to  awaken  a  national  interest  in  a  liberal  display  of  their  arts  and  industries  at  Chicago  in 
1893.  The  attractiveness  of  such  a  mission  was  fully  apparent  to  Mr.  Hodges,  but  the  pres- 
sure of  his  business  engagements,  during  the  period  to  be  covered  by  the  absence  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  so  great  that  he  felt  obliged  to  decline  it.  Notwithstanding  the  absorbing  char- 
acter of  his  business  and  public  duties,  Mr.  Hodges  has  found  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  three 
things  essential  in  the  life  of  the  refined  gentleman :  travel,  the  collection  of  rare  works  of  art, 
and  the  cultivation  of  numerous  distinguished  friendships.  He  possesses  the  happy  art  of  com- 
bination, by  which,  while  his  mind  is  engrossed  with  the  weightiest  business  problems,  he  can 
turn  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  finer  things  of  life,  doubtless  often  finding,  as  other 
men  have  done,  the  solution  of  the  former  in  the  sweeter  teachings  of  the  latter.  His  trips  to 
Europe,  and  through  this  country  from  the  Altantic  to  the  Pacific,  have  been  frequent  and  ex- 
tensive, and  he  often  makes  interesting  allusions  to  the  famous  places  he  has  visited,  and  the 
noted  and  illustrious  people  he  has  met.  His  reminiscences,  recently  published  in  a  Baltimore 
newspaper,  of  distinguished  people  whom  he  has  met,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries, 
were  extremely  interesting.  Some  of  them  have  been  handsomely  entertained  by  Mr.  Hodges 
at  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  and  others  of  them  were  met  by  him  imder  very  agreeable  cir- 
cumstances.    These  reminiscences  were  freely  copied  by  the  press  of  the  country  and  attracted 
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wide-spread  attention.  The  eminent  personages  included  among  them  are  Jefferson  Davis, 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  George  Peabody,  the  venerable  Mrs.  James  Madison,  General  Boulanger, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  Pope  Pius  IX.  Athough,  in  common  with 
all  art-lovers,  Mr.  Hodges'  tastes  are  cosmopolitan,  he  delights  to  illustrate  in  his  art-collec- 
tions incidents  of  American  history,  and  those  whose  lives  and  fortunes  are  interwoven  with 
their  traditions.  A  collection  of  famous  women,  composed  of  eighteen  miniature  likenesses, 
constituting  the  Court  Circle  of  Washington's  Administration  while  in  Philadelphia,  adorns 
one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palatial  mansion.  Gathered  with  infinite  care  and  consummate  taste, 
it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  pleasing  collections  to  an  American  to  be  found. 
The  record  of  the  life,  here  but  briefly  and  imperfectly  given,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  sum- 
mary of  the  character  and  career  of  this  noted  merchant  and  citizen.  A  business  man  of  the 
old  school,  scrupulous  to  the  minutiae  of  honest  dealing ;  a  politician  of  the  true  stamp,  of 
honor  unsullied  and  integrity  unimpeachable;  a  student  in  the  higher  field  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  beautiful ;  starting  with  nothing,  and  attaining  to  well-nigh  everything  that  is  enno- 
bling in  the  existence  of  man,  he  has  worked  out  an  idea  of  life  certainly  worthy  of  admiration 
and  emulation. 


FRANK  HISCOCK. 

Hon.  Frank  Hiscock:,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  at 
Pompey,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  September  6th,  1834.  His  ancestors,  in  whose  veins  there 
was  a  blending  of  the  English  and  Scotch  blood,  were  engaged  for  many  generations  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  name  of  his  grandfather,  Richard  Hiscock,  appears  upon  the  pension 
rolls  of  the  Revolutionary  War  as  one  of  those  who  served  his  country  in  the  ranks  of  the 
patriot  army  throughout  the  entire  struggle  for  independence.  This  ancestor,  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  moved  from  his  native  State  of  Massachusetts  to  Pompey,  then  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness.  With  the  hardy  pioneer  spirit  of  those  days,  he,  however,  quickly 
cleared  for  himself  a  home  and  permanently  located  there  his  family.  Here  in  1798  was  born 
Richard  Hiscock,  father  of  the  Senator,  a  man  of  vigorous  physical  and  mental  qualities,  who 
in  early  manhood  married  Cynthia  Harris,  a  lady  whose  family  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Hiscock 's  early  life  was  for  the  most  part  the  ordinary  one  of  a  prosperous  farmer's 
son.  He  displayed  an  inclination  to  avoid  the  somewhat  monotonous  routine  of  agricultural 
tasks  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  study  and  literature,  and  was  a  close  and  persistent 
applicant  in  these  latter  fields.  He  graduated  at  a  youthful  age  from  the  Pompey  Hill  Acad- 
emy, an  institution  then  in  high  repute  for  the  attainments  of  its  instructors,  and  long  since 
rendered  famous  by  the  eminence  of  many  of  its  graduates.  Among  the  students  of  his  own 
immediate  time  were  several  who  have  since  risen  to  distinguished  prominence  in  State  and 
National  affairs.  Upon  graduation  from  the  academy  young  Hiscock,  following  his  inclina- 
tion toward  professional  life,  entered  as  a  student  the  law  office  of  his  older  brother  L.  Harris 
Hiscock,  at  Tully,  Onondaga  County,  with  whom,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1855,  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  which  was,  in  1858,  moved  to  and  permanently  located  in  Syracuse. 
Following  the  example  of  his  brother,  he  first  joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  with  him  in 
1856  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Democratic  "  Free  Soil "  element  at  Syracuse,  in 
support  of  General  Fremont,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  Republican  majority  of  nearly 
seven  thousand  in  the  county  of  Onondaga  in  the  ensuing  Presidential  election.  From  this 
time  forth  Mr.  Hiscock  acted  with  the  Republican  party,  thus  becoming  identified  with  its 
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formation  and  practically  beginning  his  political  life  in  its  ranks.  In  I860  he  was  elected  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Onondaga  County,  and  served  in  that  office  until  the  close  of  1S63.  In  IS 67 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  and  was  active  in  committee 
work  and  prominent  in  the  debates  of  that  body.  In  common  with  many  other  prominent 
Eepublicans,  Mr.  Hiscock  supported  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency  in 
1872,  and  in  the  same  year  was  himself  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Liberal  Eepublicans 
and  Democrats  of  the  Twenty-third  Congressional  District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cort- 
land and  Onondaga.  This  district,  more  recently  known  as  the  Twenty-fifth,  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Eepublicans,  but  in  this  election  so  many  of  that  party  joined  the  Liberal  move- 
ment, which  was  indorsed  by  the  Democrats,  that  the  local  vote  was  pretty  evenly  balanced. 
In  supporting  the  Liberal  party  in  1872,  Mr.  Hiscock  doubtless  was  largely  influenced  by  his 
personal  friendship  and  respect  for  Mr.  Greeley,  and  sympathy  with  his  views;  and  without 
intention  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  he  co-operated  in  his  support.  At 
the  close  of  that  canvass  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  Eepublican  party.  In  1S76  he  was  elected 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Eepublican  National  Convention,  and  without  solicitation  on  his  part, 
unanimously  chosen  as  the  Eepublican  candidate  to  represent  his  Congressional  District  in  the 
National  House  of  Eepresentatives,  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety.  His  early  services  in  the  House  were  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  and 
of  the  "Proctor  Investigating  Committee."  In  both  these  relations  he  gained  large  credit 
for  the  ability  displayed  in  conducting  investigations  and  presenting  results.  His  speeches  in 
the  House  were  direct  and  forcible,  securing  an  attentive  hearing  from  members  of  both  parties 
and  exercising  a  large  influence  upon  legislation.  Mr.  Hiscock  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth, 
Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Congresses,  in  each  elec- 
tion receiving  the  cordial  support  of  his  party.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  in  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Congresses  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Twice  he  was  very  favorably  consid- 
ered for  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Mr.  Hiscock  was  practically  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
his  national  reputation  was  firmly  established  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  various  departments,  a  wisdom  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  and  revenue  legis- 
lation. By  his  arduous  and  useful  public  service,  Mr.  Hiscock  became  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
respect  and  esteem,  not  only  of  his  immediate  constituents,  but  also  of  the  people  of  his  State 
and  the  Nation.  He  was  recognized  as  a  Eepublican  leader  attentive  to  his  duties,  careful  of 
the  public  interests,  conservative  in  public  crises,  and  always  safe,  honorable,  and  reliable.  Be- 
fore entering  Congress,  Mr.  Hiscock  had  risen  to  high  eminence  at  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  January,  1887,  while  still  a  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  chosen 
for  his  sixth  term,  Mr.  Hiscock  was  brought  forward  in  the  Eepublican  canvass  in  the  State 
Legislature  at  Albany  for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator.  Having  received  the  caucus 
nomination  he  was  duly  elected,  and  March  4th,  1887,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  reg- 
ular term  of  six  years.  Mr.  Hiscock  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Finance,  Inter- 
State  Commerce,  Coast  Defences,  Patents,  and  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Eeports  of  the 
Pacific  Eailroad  Commissioners,  and  the  President's  Message  thereon.  He  was  associated  with 
Senators  Allison,  Aid  rich,  and  Jones  of  Nevada  in  preparing  the  Senate  substitute  for  the  reve- 
nue or  tariff  bill  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress, 
which  had  become  a  Democratic  party  measure.  On  October  3d,  1S88,  the  Senate  substitute 
was  reported  to  that  body,  considered,  and  became  a  Eepublican  party  measure.  Upon  these 
two  bills  was  joined  the  main  issue  between  the  two  political  parties  in  the  canvass  resulting 
in  General  Harrison's  election  to  the  Presidency.     In  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  October  9th,  1S88, 
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Mr.  Hiscock  defined  the  position  of  the  two  parties  on  the  question  of  protection,  and  his  views 
commanded  very  general  attention  and,  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  election.  Mr.  Hiscock  had  favored  the  maturing  and  adoption  of  the  Senate 
Tariff  Bill  previous  to  the  election,  as  essential  to  the  formulation  of  the  Republican  party's  at- 
titude. This  policy  was  acquiesced  in,  and  thus  was  presented  an  affirmative  measure  antago- 
nistic to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House,  and  the  result  fully  justified 
him  and  his  Republican  associates  upon  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  their  acting.  Mr. 
Hiscock's  name  was  widely  considered  in  connection  with  the  Presidential  nomination  of  1888, 
but  without  favor  or  encouragement  from  him.  He  was  chosen  a  Delegate-at-Large  from  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  there  gave  his  influence  in  be- 
half of  the  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  as  the  choice  of  his  State.  Throughout  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention  his  voice  was  potential  in  the  harmonious  action  of  the  delegation  from  New 
York,  which  exercised  so  large  an  influence  in  determining  the  results  of  the  Convention.  Pre- 
ceding the  convening  of  that  Republican  National  Convention,  the  North  American  Review 
published  a  series  of  able  articles  discussing  "Possible  Presidents,"  in  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hiscock  had  a  prominent  place.  Following  is  that  portion  of  the  Revieiv's  article  upon  Mr. 
Hiscock  which  relates  especially  to  his  public  career,  the  influence  he  has  had  upon  the  course 
of  National  legislation,  and  his  standing  as  statesman  and  legislator  before  the  country : 

"Born  and  reared  in  New  York,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  district  attorney,  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867,  Representative  for  ten  years,  and  Senator  in  Con- 
gress— this  is  the  brief  record  of  extended  service  from  which  Frank  Hiscock's  status  and  stat- 
ure are  to  be  determined.  To  sensible  persons,  the  matter  of  physical  perfection  is  unimpor- 
tant, if  only  one  be  raised  above  the  abysmal  depth  of  personal  ugliness,  which  a  Yale 
professor  once  described  as  incompatible.  He  did  not  say  with  what  it  was  incompatible, 
choosing  rather  to  leave  a  wide  field  to  the  imagination.  But  without  so  much  as  a  reference 
to  his  exterior  advantages,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  the  statement  that  Senator  Hiscock  pos- 
sesses an  outward  distinction  corresponding  more  nearly  than  fate  often  permits  to  the  quali- 
ties within.  The  repose  which  denotes  a  greater  force  than  it  exhibits  is  one  of  his  attributes, 
and  shallow  critics  have  sometimes  imagined,  what  no  one  who  has  ever  measured  wits  with 
him  has  had  the  fortune  to  discover,  that  his  repose  partakes  of  the  nature  of  lethargy.  No 
such  suspicion  exists  among  the  lawyers  who  have  encountered  the  knowledge,  the  logic,  and 
the  resource  which  for  thirty  years  have  been  his  recognized  weapons  in  legal  controversy ;  nor 
among  the  statesmen  who  have  too  often  had  the  misery  of  regretting  upon  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress that  their  equipment  was  not  equal  to  his  own;  nor  among  the  leaders  of  his  party  in 
this  State,  who  have  more  than  once  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  skill  was  not  inferior 
to  his  magnanimity.  Mr.  Hiscock  entered  the  field  of  National  politics  in  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  by  his  discussion  of  certain  contested 
election  cases,  which  were  precipitated  upon  the  House.  The  prominence  thus  early  achieved 
made  him,  with  the  general  approval  of  his  Republican  colleagues,  one  of  the  minority  of  the 
Investigating  Committee  whose  purpose  it  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  to  dispute  the  title 
of  President  Hayes,  and  whose  labors  were  unexpectedly  diversified  by  the  translation  of  the 
historical  cipher  dispatches.  In  that  investigation  he  took  a  prominent  if  not  pre-eminent  part 
from  first  to  last.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
then  originated  all  the  general  appropriations  of  the  Government,  except  those  for  rivers  and 
harbors.  After  the  election  of  Garfield,  the  Speakership  was  conceded  to  Mr.  Hiscock  on  both 
sides  of  the  House;  but  Garfield's  death  and  the  consequent  accession  of  a  President  from  New 
York,  to  which  State  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster -General  were 
also  apportioned  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  great  offices,  defeated  him,  and  he  was 
assigned  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  the  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress he  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  where  he  continued  until  the 
close  of  his  service  in  the  House.  This  summary  of  legislative  assignments  is  a  useful  indica- 
tion of  the  scope  of  his  activities  as  a  Representative.     In  the  fundamental,  but  unobserved 
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labors  of  the  committee-room,  Mr.  Hiscock  is  easily  among  the  first  of  useful  public  servants. 
Speakers  upon  the  floor  of  Congress  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  those  who  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  filling  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  consequently  might  as  well  be  silent,  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  delivering  elaborate  political  essays ;  those  whose  natural  proclivities 
or  the  suggestion  of  vanity  dispose  them  to  a  pyrotechnical  display  of  their  readiness  in  badi- 
nage and  repartee ;  and  those  whom  inclination,  obedient  to  the  sense  of  duty,  impels  to  the 
more  practical  work  of  securing  the  passage  of  good  measures  and  the  defeat  of  bad  ones,  by 
the  methodical  and  cogent  presentation  of  facts  conscientiously  collected.  It  is  to  the  last  class 
that  Mr.  Hiscock  belongs.  It  is  his  custom  to  apply  his  talents  in  debate  to  measures  pending 
at  the  time  of  his  speaking  and  about  to  be  voted  on.  The  record  will  show  with  what  dili- 
gence and  success  he  has  pursued  this  useful  policy.  As  an  example,  however,  of  his  resources 
when  he  has  found  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  comprehensive  treatment  of  a  general  princi- 
ple, I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  his  speech  of  April  29th,  1884,  upon  the  relation  of  a  protective 
tariff  to  agriculture,  which  attracted  the  immediate  attention  of  the  country,  confirmed  the 
highest  estimate  of  his  powers,  and  has  become  a  part  of  the  common  fund  of  economic  fact 
and  argument.  I  wish,  moreover,  before  closing  this  summary  of  Mr.  Hiscock's  legislative  ser- 
vices, which  is  meant  to  be  suggestive  merely,  to  recall  attention  to  his  speech  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  in  opposition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  in  which,  if  not  absolutely  the  first 
to  expound  the  principle  that  low  prices  are  not  the  result  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  but 
are  due  rather  to  the  decrease  in  the  labor  cost  of  productions,  and  the  increased  product  per 
man  power,  he  so  arranged  the  facts  and  forced  home  their  significance  as  to  carry  conviction 
where  others  had  scarcely  obtained  a  hearing ;  and  to  his  plea  in  the  same  year  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce,  with  special  reference  to  the  great  South  American  market,  in  which  he 
incidentally  laid  low  'the  subsidy'  spectre  that  demagogues  have  long  employed  to  frighten 
timid  souls ;  and  to  his  strenuous  defence  of  American  dairies ;  to  his  dissection  of  the  Morrison 
resolution  on  Treasury  balances ;  and  during  this,  his  first  session  in  the  Senate,  to  his  speeches 
on  the  undervaluation  of  imports  and  in  the  insidious  pretences  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  bill, 
and  to  his  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  international  copyright.  Mr.  Hiscock  is  a  statesman  and 
politician  of  the  sort  that  flourished  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Eepublic,  when  sobriety  of 
judgment,  a  quiet  fidelity  to  present  duties,  adaptation  to  the  higher  plans  of  controversy, 
talent  for  command  when  the  time  came,  and  a  disinclination  to  anticipate  the  obligation,  were 
among  the  qualities  required  of  public  men." 

Senator  Hiscock's  services  during  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second  Congresses  have  been  ren- 
dered upon  the  committees  on  finance,  foreign  relations,  and  interstate  commerce.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Mills  Bill  was  largely  the  work  of  Senators 
Allison,  Aldrich,  and  Hiscock,  and  that  amendment  subsequently,  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress, 
became  the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  the  McKinley  Law.  He  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Minneapolis,  in  June,  1892,  and  supported  the  nomination 
of  President  Harrison  zealously  and  effectively.  In  the  subsequent  campaign  he  took  an  active 
and  conspicuous  part,  speaking  and  laboring  with  characteristic  energy  and  forcefulness  in 
behalf  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  his  party  and  its  candidates.  Mr.  Hiscock  was  married 
early  in  life  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Albert  King,  of  Tully,  N.  Y. ,  and  she  has  been  his  constant 
companion  in  public  and  private  life,  fully  contributing  her  share  to  his  success,  both  in  encour- 
aging him  in  his  public  career  and  assisting  and  surrounding  him  with  a  charming  social  life. 
While  domestic  in  her  tastes,  she  is  a  lady  who  possesses  those  qualities  and  talents  which  in  a 
wife  strengthen  a  public  man.  They  have  two  sons,  Albert  K.  and  Fidelio  K.,  both  of  whom, 
possessing  the  energy  of  their  father,  are  now  in  the  great  and  growing  West,  trying  to  make 
their  fortunes.  Mr.  Hiscock  resides  at  Syracuse,  where  he  made  his  home  immediately  after 
his  marriage. 
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JACOB  JAY  VANDERGRIFT. 

Capt.  Jacob  Jay  Vandergrift,  a  well-known  business  man  and  capitalist  of  Pittsburgh, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  great  petroleum  and  natural  gas  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States— with  which  he  has  been  actively  and  prominently  iden- 
tified since  their  discovery,  and  to-day  probably  the  foremost  man  in  the  broad  and  prolific 
region  of  natural  wealth  known  as  the  "oil  country"— was  born  in  the  city  named,  April  10th, 
1827.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Jacob  Vandergrift,  of  Frankfort,  Philadelphia  County, 
Pa.,  who  married,  December  29th,  1791,  Mary  Hart,  of  the  same  township.  The  children  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  Vandergrift  were  Samuel,  born  in  1794;  John,  born  in  1796;  Benjamin  B., 
born  in  1798;  Sarah,  born  in  1801;  Joseph,  born  in  1803;  William  K.,  born  in  1805;  George, 
born  in  1S07;  Elizabeth,  born  in  1809;  James,  born  in  1811;  Martha,  born  in  1813,  and  Jacob 
M.,  born  in  1816.  William  K.  Vandergrift,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  married 
in  April,  1825,  Miss  Sophia  Sarver,  born  July  5th,  1804,  near  Perrysville,  about  seven  miles 
from  Pittsburgh.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs.  Kelly) ;  Jacob  Jay 
(the  subject  of  this  sketch) ;  Bachel  (who  died  in  infancy) ;  William  Knowles  (who  died  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  1888) ;  Eachel  (now  Mrs.  Blackstone) ;  Benjamin  (who  died  of  swamp  fever 
contracted  at  Cairo,  111.,  in  1862-3,  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  commander  of 
the  steamboat  Bed  Fox) ;  Caroline  (now  Mrs.  Bishop) ;  George  (who  was  drowned  in  the 
Allegheny  River),  and  Theophilus  J.  (who  is  a  producer  of  oil,  and  lives  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.). 
Mr.  Vandergrift's  parents  spent  the  first  six  months  of  their  wedded  life  at  Woods  Run,  and 
from  there  removed  to  Manchester,  now  part  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa. ,  where  they  were  living 
when  the  great  flood  of  1832  occurred.  In  April,  1833,  they  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and  resided 
about  five  years  on  Water  Street,  between  Wood  and  Smith  field  Streets,  and  also  for  five  years 
near  what  is  now  the  head  of  Fourth  Avenue,  where  they  were  when  the  great  fire  of  184-5 
worked  such  terrible  devastation.  Driven  from  their  home  by  this  calamity,  they  removed  to 
Birmingham,  now  South  Side,  Pittsburgh,  where  they  lived  thereafter.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  began  his  education  at  the  age  of  six  years  in  a  school  conducted  by  Mrs.  Demars,  on 
Third  Avenue,  near  the  site  of  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank.  A  year  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Sec- 
ond Ward  School,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Meeds.  This  was  the  first  public  school  opened  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  was  in  the  old  cotton  factory  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Monongahela  House.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  young  pupil  was  placed 
in  a  school  on  Fourth  Avenue  (where  the  front  of  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank  now  stands),  the 
principal  of  which  was  Squire  Thomas  Steele- — familiarly  called  "Tommie  Steele" — a  noted 
politician  in  his  day  and  quite  a  "character,"  under  whose  tuition  he  sat  two  years.  He  then 
entered  upon  the  career  in  which  he  subsequently  achieved  both  fame  and  fortune,  as  cabin 
boy  aboard  the  steamboat  Bridgetvater,  commanded  by  Capt.  Washington  Ebbert.  At  the 
end  of  the  season,  he  engaged  as  cabin  boy  with  his  uncle,  John  Vandergrift,  who  was  a  boat 
builder  and  owner  of  the  small  steamer  Pinta,  which  ran  between  Pittsburgh  and  Sun- 
fish,  O.  In  1844  he  made  several  trips  down  the  river  on  coal  boats,  which  were  floated  like  a 
raft,  and  in  1845  engaged  on  the  steamboat  Herald,  running  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  reached  Pittsburgh  on  his  return  from  this  trip  a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  fire  of 
that  year,  and  had  great  difficulty  to  find  his  people,  who,  as  previously  stated,  had  been  driven 
from  their  home  by  the  conflagration.  Jacob's  next  engagement  was  as  mate  of  his  uncle 
John  Vandergrift's  steamboat  Prairie  Bird,  which  was  shortly  afterward  sold  to  Levi  Miller, 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  whose  employment  he  continued  as  her  mate  for  about  two  years. 
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From  this  vessel  he  went  to  the  steamboat  Rhode  Island  (under  Capt.  David  Green), 
which  he  rebuilt  and  renamed  Hail  Columbia.  After  running  this  boat  for  some  time 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Lafayette,  on  the  Wabash  River,  he  sold  her  for  her  owner,  Captain 
Green,  and  then  accepted  the  position  of  mate  on  a  large  steamer  commanded  by  Capt.  Jabez 
Smith,  plying  between  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis.  After  leaving  this  boat,  he  served  in  the 
same  capacity  on  several  others,  and  then  went  into  the  packet  trade  on  the  steamboat  Alle- 
gheny, under  Capt.  C.  W.  Batchelor,  who  had  married  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  his  uncle, 
John  Vandergrift.  He  left  this  vessel,  in  1S53,  to  take  command  of  the  steamboat  Black 
Diamond,  a  side-wheeler,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  the 
year  previous,  by  Messrs.  Daniel  Bushnell  and  N.  J.  Bigley,  exclusively  to  tow  coal  to  Cincinnati, 
0.,  being  the  first  constructed  solely  for  that  purpose.  This  boat  had  been  run  by  Captain 
Bigley  the  first  year,  Mr.  Bushnell  attending  to  the  mines,  but  the  firm's  business  grew  so 
large  that  Captain  Bigley  was  at  length  compelled  to  go  to  Cincinnati  to  live,  in  order  to  give 
it  the  attention  it  required  Until  this  time,  coal  barges  in  tow  were  placed  only  on  both  sides 
of  the  tow-boat,  the  space  at  the  front  not  being  utilized.  Finally  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Bushnell 
that  this  space  could  be  advantageously  occupied  by  coal  barges,  with  additional  safety  to  the 
fleet  and  a  decrease  in  the  transportation  of  coal.  To  test  his  theory,  he  built  six  barges  to  be 
towed  ahead  of  the  boat  exclusively.  Although  this  method  is  common  now — in  fact,  the  only 
one  used  in  transporting  coal  down  the  river — it  was  unknown  then,  and  when  the  idea  was 
mentioned  it  was  characterized  as  "absurd,"  "impossible,"  etc.  There  were  not  lacking  mathe- 
maticians capable  of  demonstrating  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  but  then, 
as  ever,  pushing,  practical  men  paid  little  heed  to  mere  theorists,  and  the  attempt  was  made, 
although  not  without  opposition  and  delay.  Many  old  steamboat  captains,  prudent  and  con- 
servative, regarded  the  idea  as  a  "crazy  notion,"  and  no  one  among  them  could  be  found  to 
risk  his  reputation  in  attempting  to  put  it  into  execution.  At  last  Captain  Bigley  recommended 
Mr.  Bushnell  to  engage  Vandergrift,  assuring  him  that  the  young  captain  would  carry  out  his 
orders  to  the  letter,  even  if  it  sunk  the  fleet.  Barges  at  the  present  day  generally  hold  about 
ten  thousand  bushels  of  coal,  but  at  that  time  the  usual  load  was  from  five  to  six  thousand 
bushels.  Captain  Vandergrift,  being  engaged  for  the  service,  assumed  command  of  the 
Black  Diamond,  and  on  the  initial  trip  took  four  barges  of  coal  down  the  river.  At  first 
only  a  small  amount  of  coal  was  taken,  but  afterward  the  quantity  was  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  bushels  each  trip.  On  the  second  trip  an  ugly  smash-up  occurred  at 
Beaver  Shoals,  and  two  barges  were  lost ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  in  the  following  seven 
years  the  firm  lost  only  one  more.  This  progressive  method  of  transporting  coal  proved  a  com- 
plete success,  and  to  Mr.  Bushnell  belongs  the  great  credit  of  having  conceived  it;  while  Cap- 
tain Vandergrift  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  one  with  sufficient  courage  and 
address  to  put  it  in  practice.  After  running  one  season  as  captain,  young  Vandergrift,  then 
but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  added  to  his  duties  those  of  pilot,  and  in  this  double  capacity 
served  for  several  years.  In  1858  he  purchased  one-third  interest  in  the  steamboat  Red  Fox, 
and,  shortly  afterward,  one-quarter  interest  in  the  steamboat  Conestoga,  of  which  Mr.  D. 
Bushnell  was  part  owner.  Placing  Captain  Briggs  in  charge  of  the  former,  he  himself  took 
command  of  the  latter,  which  until  the  opening  of  the  Civil  "War  was  engaged  in  towing  coal 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.  At  the  close  of  about  two  years'  service  on  the  Conestoga, 
his  interest  in  the  oil  business  was  awakened  by  the  glowing  newspaper  accounts  which  fell 
under  his  notice^  and,  hiring  a  competent  person  to  act  as  captain  in  his  place,  he  went  into 
West  Virginia,  and  began  operations  in  the  petroleum  district.  He  had  been  thus  engaged 
but  a  short  time  when  his  plant  fell  a  prey  to  the  military  operations  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
causing  him  to  abandon  the  field.     He  then  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  and  sold  the  Conestoga  and 
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his  barges  to  the  National  Government.  After  its  sale,  he  took  the  steamboat  to  Cincinnati, 
0.,  and  superintended  her  transformation  into  a  gunboat.  He  then  took  her  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  where  he  put  armor  aboard  of  her  and  turned  her  over  to  Commodore  Foote,  U.S.N. 
Returning  again  to  Pittsburgh,  he  bought  out  the  other  owners  of  the  Red  Fox,  and  put  the 
vessel  into  the  oil  trade  between  that  city  and  Oil  City.  This  steamboat's  first  work  in  the  oil 
trade  was  in  November,  1861,  towing  two  large  coal-boat  bottoms  from  Pittsburg  to  Oil  City, 
with  four  thousand  empty  barrels  in  them  as  freight,  consigned  to  various  oil  operators. 
When  delivering  these  barrels  to  the  consignees,  Captain  Vandergrift  bought  five  thousand 
barrels  of  crude  oil  from  the  Maple  Grove  Oil  Company,  on  Blood  Farm,  to  be  delivered  at 
buyer's  option  by  July  1st  following.  The  problem  which  presented  itself  was  how  to  get  the 
oil  to  Pittsburgh.  Captain  Vandergrift  returned  home  and  formed  a  connection  with  Mr.  Daniel 
Bushnell.  While  the  two  partners  were  figuring  to  get  barrels  to  bring  the  oil  to  market,  the 
first  "bulk  boat"  ever  run  (owned  by  Richard  Glyde)  arrived  from  Oil  City.  Inspection  at 
Allegheny  City  convinced  the  partners  that  this  was  the  cheapest  and  most  feasible  method  of 
transporting  oil,  as  it  had  all  to  come  by  water  at  that  time.  Captain  Vandergrift  then  explained 
the  plan  to  an  intimate  friend,  a  boat-builder  named  John  Redman,  and  the  latter  agreed  to 
build  for  the  partners  twelve  of  the  " flats"  or  "bulk  boats,"  eighty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  deep,  with  an  individual  capacity  of  about  four  hundred  barrels,  at  a  cost 
approximating  two  hundred  dollars  each.  After  construction,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  these 
boats  were  taken  up  to  Oil  City,  and  by  July  of  the  same  year  they  had  more  than  paid  for 
themselves,  and  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  very  profitable  business.  As  an  example,  one 
fleet  of  oil  purchased  at  point  of  production  in  1863,  at  one  dollar  per  barrel,  was  sold  a  little 
later  in  the  same  year  at  Pittsburgh  for  twelve  dollars  per  barrel,  at  a  profit  of  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  After  running  the  Red  Fox  to  Oil  City  for  a  year,  Captain  Vandergrift  put  his 
brother  Benjamin  aboard  of  her  as  captain,  and  sent  him  with  a  tow  of  coal  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
As  the  Red  Fox  was  returning  to  Pittsburgh,  the  United  States  Quartermaster  at  Smithland 
pressed  the  vessel  into  the  government  service  and  directed  her  commander  to  report  with  boat 
and  crew  to  the  Quartermaster  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  for  orders.  Arriving  at  this  point,  the  vessel 
was  placed  at  work  for  two  months  towing  forage  and  provisions  to  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and 
was  then  ordered  to  Cairo,  where  the  Post-Quartermaster  employed  her  in  towing  coal  to  the 
fleet  of  gunboats  at  "Island  No.  10."  After  making  several  trips  to  the  fleet,  the  boat  was 
ordered  back  to  Cairo,  and  Capt.  Benjamin  Vandergrift  and  his  crew,  being  mustered  out  of 
the  service,  returned  to  Pittsburgh.  Shortly  after  this  the  government  authorities  again  took 
possession  of  the  Red  Fox  and  manned  her  with  an  independent  crew.  On  her  second 
trip,  while  making  a  landing,  the  vessel  struck  a  sunken  barge  in  the  river  at  Cairo  and  sank, 
becoming  a  total  loss.  Up  to  this  writing  no  indemnity  has  been  awarded  the  owners  for  her 
loss.  About  this  time  Captain  Vandergrift  began  to  acquire  interests  in  oil  producing  "  up  Oil 
Creek."  As  his  partner,  Mr.  Bushnell,  preferred  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  less  hazardous 
business  of  transportation,  the  two  separated,  Mr.  Bushnell  then  taking  as  associate  his  son 
Joseph.  Captain  Vandergrift  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Oil  City,  and  threw  himself  with 
vigor  into  the  work  of  producing  oil  and  developing  the  oil  country.  Associated  with  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ewing,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  1863  and  1864,  he  formed  one  or  two  companies  for  producing  oil 
which  met  with  moderate  success.  His  next  important  enterprises  were  in  connection  with  a 
railroad  and  a  pipe  line.  The  first  pipe  line  for  oil  transportation  was  laid  in  1865  by  an  opera- 
tor named  Van  Sickle,  and  extended  between  Pithole  and  "Shafer  Farm,"  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles.  The  Oil  City  and  Pithole  Railroad,  organized  in  1869  by  a  number  of  capitalists  in 
Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh,  proved  unsuccessful  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  taking  possession  of 
the  road-bed  from  Oil  City  to  Oleopolis,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  V.  Forman, 
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as  receiver.  In  partnership  with  this  gentleman,  Captain  Vandergrift  equipped  and  ran  a  line 
of  tank  cars,  called  the  "Star  Tank  Line,"  carrying  oil  from  Pithole  to  Oil  City.  In  order  to 
secure  business  for  the  road,  in  which  Captain  Vandergrif t  was  a  heavy  stockholder,  the  firm 
of  Vandergrift  &  Forman  laid  a  pipe  line  from  West  Pithole  to  Pithole,  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles.  This  line,  which  was  named  "The  Star  Pipe  Line,"  was  the  real  commencement 
of  the  gigantic  system  which  now  prevails  under  the  name  of  the  "  National  Transit  Company." 
In  1871  the  firm  of  Vandergrift  &  Forman,  of  which  Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  recently  become  a  member,  laid  another  pipe  line,  four  miles  in  length,  from  Fagundas  to 
the  Warren  and  Franklin  Eailroad,  on  Allegheny  Eiver,  at  a  point  named  Trunkeyville.  This 
line,  first  known  as  the  "Trunkeyville,"  was  afterward  named  the  "Commonwealth  Pipe  Line." 
The  firm  next  laid  the  "Sandy  Pipe  Line,"  twelve  miles  in  length,  from  Oil  City  to  East 
Sandy,  and  followed  it  by  the  "Milton  Pipe  Line,"  four  miles  long,  from  the  Milton  Farm 
or  Bredensburg  to  Oil  City.  Later  constructions  by  the  firm  were  the  "Western  Pipe 
Line,"  from  Shaw  Farm  to  the  new  Imperial  Refinery  above  Oil  City,  about  three  miles; 
and  also  the  "Franklin  Pipe  Line,"  for  collecting  oil  from  the  district  around  Franklin. 
The  Imperial  Refinery,  having  a  capacity  of  two  thousand  barrels  per  day,  and  considered 
a  huge  enterprise  at  that  time,  was  built  by  Captain  Vandergrift  and  his  partners.  Another 
enterprise,  which  Captain  Vandergrift  was  prominent  in  organizing,  was  the  Oil  City  Trust 
Company,  the  capital  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  For- 
man was  President  of  this  company,  which  had  its  bank  and  offices  in  Love's  Block,  Centre 
Street,  Oil  City,  and  Mr.  Vandergrift  and  a  number  of  other  leading  oil  men  and  mer- 
chants were  directors  and  stockholders.  The  nest  enterprise  of  Captain  Vandergrift  was  the 
organization  of  pipe-line  systems  in  Butler  and  Venango ■  Counties,  severally  named  the  "Fair- 
view  Pipe  Line,"  "Raymilton  Pipe  Line, "" Cleveland  Pipe  Line" and  "Millerstown  Pipe  Line," 
all  controlled  by  Vandergrift,  Forman  &  Co.  When  perfected,  these  lines  were  united 
as  one  general  system  under  the  name  of  the  "United  Pipe  Lines  of  Vandergrift,  Forman  & 
Co."  and  this  system  was  in  April,  1887,  consolidated  with  sundry  other  pipe-lines,  and 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  "United  Pipe  Lines."  This  company  gradually  absorbed 
all  the  remaining  competing  lines  in  the  "lower  oil  regions,"  and  shortly  after  the  first  develop- 
ment of  oil  at  Bradford  entered  that  district  also,  and  became  its  great  system.  .  A  recent 
writer  on  the  subject  refers  to  Captain  Vandergrift's  connection  with  this  company  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  Of  the  United  Pipe  Lines,  Captain  Vandergrift  has  always  been  President,  and  to  him, 
therefore,  is  attributable  a  very  large  share  of  the  unbounded  and  well-merited  confidence  the 
company  has  always  possessed,  from  not  only  the  producers  and  holders  of  oil,  but  also  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  country.  The  latter  are  accustomed  to  accept  its  certificates  for 
petroleum  for  collateral  as  readily  as  government  bonds.  In  fact,  the  'United  Pipe  Lines' 
have  been  considered  as  'above  suspicion. '  In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  some  dissatisfied 
producers,  on  two  occasions,  'the  doors  were  flung  wide  open'  for  investigation;  the  affairs 
and  every  tank  of  the  company  were  most  thoroughly  examined  by  these  opponents  and  their 
agents,  without  restriction  of  any  kind,  and  from  the  inquiry  the  reputation  of  the  company 
came,  if  possible,  even  more  untarnished  than  ever.  To  illustrate  the  unsullied  integrity  of 
this  company  in  its  trust  as  storers  of  oil,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  at  its  own  original  suggestion 
in  order  that  the  storing  of  oil  should  always  be  set  about  with  the  utmost  safeguards  to  the 
public,  and  to  prevent  unscrupulous  people  engaging  in  the  business,  there  is  an  Act  of  Assem- 
bly in  Pennsylvania,  that  at  the  instance  of  any  holder  of  certificates  for  ten  thousand  barrels 
of  oil,  any  pipe-line  company's  affairs  can  be  at  any  time  thoroughly  investigated  and  every 
tank  of  oil  gauged,  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  on  hand." 

At  the  incorporation  of  the  company,  Mr.  John  R.  Campbell,  of  Oil  City,  became  its  Treas- 
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urer,  and  in  that  capacity  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  proving  a  most  efficient  assistant 
to  the  President  in  the  company's  affairs.  To  his  remarkable  skill  as  an  accountant  the  com- 
pany owes  its  present  admirable  system  of  records,  checks,  and  counter-checks,  which  may  be 
said  to  render  fraud  impossible.  The  Vice-President  of  the  company  is  Mr.  Daniel  O'Day,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  whose  wonderful  administrative  and  executive  abilities  have 
been  exerted  in  its  service  with  the  most  brilliant  results.  Although  still  maintaining  its  own 
organization,  the  United  Pipe  Line  Company  was,  in  1884,  merged  into  and  made  a  division 
of  the  enormous  system  represented  by  the  National  Transit  Company,  the  capital  of  which  is 
thirty  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  time  this  union  was  effected  the  reasons  for  it  were  fully 
and  satisfactorily  explained.  In  the  producing  of  petroleum,  "  now  the  third  staple  of  the  world, " 
Captain  Vandergrift  has  for  many  years  been  specially  prominent.  In  1872  he  was  one  of 
several  capitalists  organizing  the  firm  of  H.  L.  Taylor  &  Co.,  for  the  development  of  oil  lands 
in  Butler  and  Armstrong  Counties,  Pa.,  and  also  the  "Argyle  Savings  Bank,"  at  Petrolia, 
Butler  County.  Both  these  enterprises  were  highly  successful.  The  first  named  eventually 
gave  birth  to  the  Union  Oil  Company,  with  its  immense  business  interests.  The  bank,  during 
its  existence,  was  honored  by  the  public  confidence  to  an  extent  which  was  truly  remarkable, 
and  at  the  same  time  extremely  complimentary  to  its  incorporators,  for  notwithstanding  that 
its  capital  was  but  fifty  thousand  dollars,  its  deposits  at  times  reached  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  a  million  and  a  half.  In  1876  the  firm  of  Vandergrift,  Forman  &  Co.  was  dissolved,  Mr. 
Forman  withdrawing.  Its  successor,  organized  at  once,  was  the  firm  of  Vandergrift,  Pitcairn 
&  Co.,  of  which  Messrs.  Edward  Hopkins,  J.  E.  Campbell,  and  W.  J.  Young  (the  last  named 
now  President  of  the  Oil  City  Trust  Company)  constituted  the  "company."  Mr.  Pitcairn  with- 
drew subsequently,  and  the  remaining  ■members  of  the  firm  reorganized  under  the  style  of  Van- 
dergrift, Young  &  Co.  Captain  Vandergrift  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the  Forest 
Oil  Company  (capital  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars),  of  which  he  has  been  President 
since  its  incorporation.  His  associates  in  the  management  of  this  great  oil-producing  corporation 
are  Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  R.  Campbell,  Treasurer,  who,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Bush- 
nell,  compose  the  Executive  Committee.  Prominent  among  other  companies  in  which  he  is  hea- 
vily interested  are  the  Anchor  Oil  Company  and  the  Associated  Producers'  Company,  each  with 
a  capital  of  one  million  dollars.  He  is  also  a  large  individual  producer  of  oil.  In  1881  Captain 
Vandergrift  removed  from  Oil  City,  where  he  had  lived  many  years,  to  his  present  large  and 
beautiful  property  on  the  bluff  skirting  Fifth  Avenue  extension,  East  Liberty,  about  five  miles 
from  the  business  portion  of  Pittsburgh.  This  removal  was  the  result  of  his  growing  manufac- 
turing interests.  In  the  development  of  natural  gas,  fraught  with  such  astounding  changes 
and  benefits  to  the  industrial  world  of  Pittsburgh,  Captain  Vandergrift  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
pioneer  and  arch-promoter.  As  early  as  1 875,  in  association  with  John  Pitcairn,  Jr. ,  and  Captain 
C.  W.  Bachelor,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  Natural  Gas  Company,  Limited, 
he  laid  the  first  natural  gas  line  of  any  importance,  connecting,  by  a  six-inch  pipe,  gas  wells 
near  Saxonburg  with  the  great  iron  mills  of  Spang,  Chalf ant  &  Co. ,  and  Graff,  Bennett  &  Co. , 
thus  practically  demonstrating  to  the  manufacturing  world  the  great  value  of  this  wonderful 
natural  product.  About  the  same  time,  in  association  with  Mr.  Pitcairn  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Beeson, 
he  constructed  and  operated  successfully  the  Butler  Gas  Lines.  With  his  removal  to  Pittsburgh 
his  interest  in  natural  gas  received  additional  impetus,  for,  perceiving  at  once  the  magnificent 
possibilities  of  this  wonderful  product,  he  then  became  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  its 
general  employment  for  industrial  and  fuel  purposes,  and  proceeded  in  a  more  effective  manner 
to  place  it  conveniently  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  Through  his  active  initiative  or  co-opera- 
tion were  formed  the  Penn  Fuel  Company,  the  Fuel  Gas  Company,  the  Bridgewater  Gas  Company, 
the  Natural  Gas  Company,  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  Chartiers  Natural  Gas  Company,  all  corpora- 
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tions  of  large  capital  and  extensive  connections,  and  in  each  of  which  he  became  a  leading  director. 
Had  he  rendered  no  other  service  to  the  business  interests  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
activity  and  enterprise  in  this  direction  alone  would  entitle  him  to  distinguished  consideration. 
Of  his  multitudinous  business  enterprises  in  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh  a  volume  might  be  written. 
In  both  places  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  alert  and  active  of  business  men. 
He  was  among  the  projectors  of  the  Oil  City  and  Petroleum  Bridge,  and  the  Venango  Bridge, 
both  of  which  span  the  Allegheny  Kiver,  the  former  connecting  North  and  South  Oil  City,  and 
the  latter  West  and  South  Oil  City.  He  was  for  some  time  President  of  both  companies. 
Another  of  his  enterprises,  in  which  his  partners  were  Mr.  O'Day  and  Mr.  M.  Geary,  was  the 
Oil  City  Boiler  Works,  probably  the  largest  industrial  institution  in  the  oil  country.  These 
works  have  already  constructed  iron  tankage  to  a  capacity  of  nearly  thirteen  million  barrels, 
and  also  an  enormous  number  of  engines  and  boilers.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Pittsburgh  he  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Joshua  Ehodes  and  others  in  establishing  the  Pennslyvania  Tube  Works, 
capital  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Having  been  a  member  of  the  oil  exchanges  at  Oil 
City  and  Titusville,  he  quite  naturally  joined  that  at  Pittsburgh.  With  rare  business  perception 
he  saw  that  this  organization  was  weak,  and  therefore  resolved  to  strengthen  it.  Meeting  with 
no  assistance  from  the  members,  he  concluded  to  found  a  new  exchange,  and  in  18S3  he  obtained 
a  charter  for  one  from  the  local  court.  He  then  selected  a  site  on  Fourth  Avenue,  opposite 
the  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  and  erected  thereon  a  magnificent  building,  which  cost,  together  with 
the  site,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  While  it  was  being  constructed  he  organized 
the  Pittsburgh  Petroleum  Exchange;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  virulent  opposition  and  abuse 
from  interested  members  of  the  old  exchange,  he  finally  perfected  it.  In  April,  1884,  the  new 
exchange  went  into  operation  by  purchasing  the  new  building,  paying  Mr.  Vandergrift  for  it 
in  cash.  Besides  the  banking  institutions  already  named,  Captain  Vandergrift  has  aided  in 
founding  and  organizing  others,  including  the  Seaboard  National  Bank  of  New  York  and  the 
Keystone  Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  President  of  the  last  named.  In  the  Allegheny  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  also,  he  was  at  one  time  a  director.  His  name  is  likewise  connected  with 
various  iron  enterprises  in  Pittsburgh ;  and  of  course  is  intimately  associated  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  of  which  he  early  became  a  member  by  taking  stock  in  the  company  for  his  Im- 
perial Eefinery,  near  Oil  City,  and  for  several  years  was  a  director.  In  natural  gas,  in  addition 
to  companies  named,  he  has  been  the  promoting  spirit  in  organizing  the  United  Oil  and  Gas 
Trust,  of  which  he  is  President ;  the  Toledo  Natural  Gas  Company,  capital  two  million  dollars, 
and  the  Washington  Oil  Company,  and  in  extending  the  Pennsylvania  Tube  Works  and  the 
Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  equipping  the  latter  with  open -hearth  furnaces  and  extensive 
galvanizing  works,  and  increasing  the  general  capacity  to  rank  with  the  largest  sheet-iron 
manufactures  in  the  United  States.  As  may  be  inferred  from  this  account,  Captain  Vander- 
grift is  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  energy.  In  physique,  being  rather  short  and  stout, 
he  shows  his  capacity  for  hard  work  and  concentrated  thought.  He  may  be  said  to  have  grappled 
successfully  with  nearly  every  problem  that  has  confronted  him.  His  shrewdness  and  judgment 
in  business  transactions  are  exceptionally  excellent,  and  they  have  been  so  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently called  into  play  that  almost  every  enterprise  their  possessor  has  entered  upon  seems  to 
have  yielded  golden  returns.  In  all  his  business  relations  Captain  Vandergrift  is  a  model  of  up- 
rightness and  honor.  His  kindness  of  heart  is  something  remarkable,  and  to  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  it  seems  as  if  he  would  never  weary  of  doing  good,  although  the  greater  number 
of  his  kindly  and  philanthropic  acts  have,  through  his  natural  modesty,  never  been  heralded 
to  the  public.  It  may  be  said  that  no  really  deserving  applicants  for  assistance  have  ever  been 
dismissed  unaided.  The  claims  of  strangers,  as  well  as  friends,  are  deemed  valid,  and  neither 
race  nor  creed  debars  from  his  sympathy.     In  the  cause  of  religion  he  is  and  always  has  been 
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generous  to  a  fault.  Some  of  his  acts  in  aid  of  the  church  have  been  princely.  One,  the  gift 
of  a  number  of  thousand  dollars  (over  half  its  cost)  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oil 
City,  toward  the  construction  of  the  edifice  in  which  it  now  worships,  was  of  this  character. 
Through  Mr.  Vandergrift's  munificence,  this  congregation  is  out  of  debt,  and  worships  God  in 
a  free  church  to  which  all— rich  and  poor  alike— are  welcome.  Captain  Vandergrift  is  gener- 
ally somewhat  reserved  in  manner,  but  in  the  company  of  friends  or  in  society  he  is  most  agree- 
able and  entertaining,  more  especially  when  interested,  and  at  times  "jovial  and  the  life  of  the 
party."  He  is  a  good  friend,  but,  like  most  men  of  positive  character,  is  strong  in  his  dislikes. 
Captain  Vandergrift  has  been  singularly  happy  in  his  home  life.  He  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  December  29th,  1853,  was  Miss  Henrietta  Virginia  Mor- 
row. The  following  children  were  born  to  this  marriage :  Kate  Virginia,  now  Mrs.  Bingham  of 
New  York  City;  Benjamin  Wallace,  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Rebecca  Blanche,  who  died 
in  childhood;  Jacob  Jay,  who  died  in  1S87;  Daniel  Bushnell,  who  died  in  childhood;  Henrietta 
Virginia,  now  Mrs.  Johnston  of  West  Point,  N.  Y. ;  Margaret  Frances,  now  Mrs.  T.  E.  Murphy; 
Samuel  Henry  and  Joseph  Bushnell,  both  residents  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mrs.  Vandergrift  was 
a  lady  of  most  exemplary  life  and  conversation.  A  sincere  Christian,  she  delighted  in  doing 
good,  both  "in  season  and  out  of  season,"  and  in  reflecting  upon  others  who  stood  in  need  of  a 
generous  share  of  the  prosperity  she  enjoyed,  and  which  she  administered  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  responsibility  its  possession  entailed.  Her  interest  in  the  young  was  marked.  At 
Oil  City,  the  many  young  men  who  had  left  their  homes  for  employment,  and  who  were  ex- 
posed there  to  the  excitements  and  temptations  which  beset  life  in  all  newly  opened  fields  of 
enterprise,  were  objects  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  her.  A  profound  believer  in  the  saving 
influence  of  home  life,  she  unhesitatingly  opened  her  home  to  them,  and  gave  them  at  all  times 
a  kindly  and  maternal  welcome.  Her  moral  influence  over  them  was  very  great  and  the  effect 
still  remains.  Mrs.  Vandergrift  died  at  Pittsburgh,  December  25th,  1881.  She  was  profoundly 
esteemed  during  life,  and  sincerely  mourned  at  death.  On  December  4th,  1883,  Captain  Van- 
dergrift married  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Hartley,  nee  Anshutz,  who  is  now  the  sharer  of  his  busy 
career,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  worthy  helpmeet. 


JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  distinguished  as  the  "truly  American  poet,"  was  born  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  December  17th,  1807,  and  died  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.,  the  home  of  his  relatives, 
September  7th,  1892.  He  was  born  in  the  stronghold  of  Puritanic  traditions.  The  hard  features, 
however,  of  the  Puritan  character  he  had  not  inherited,  for  both  his  parents  were  of  Quaker 
stock,  and  they  were  themselves  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  father  was  a  poor, 
hard-working  farmer;  the  farm  which  he  tilled  cost  but  six  hundred  dollars  of  borrowed  money. 
If  we  except  twelve  months  at  the  Haverhill  Academy,  the  only  tuition  which  the  future  poet 
ever  had  from  others  was  obtained  at  a  common  school.  Narrow  also  were  his  opportunities 
for  self-education ;  too  poor  to  buy  books,  he  had  to  borrow  them,  and  the  libraries  to  which  he 
had  access  were  small  and  few.  He  was  all  his  life  a  stranger  to  the  influences  of  college  cul- 
ture and  of  foreign  travel,  which  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  minds  of  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, and  Lowell.  Reared  in  a  homestead  where  the  mother  spun  the  garments  that  kept  a 
loyal,  loving  family  circle  warm;  where  the  Bible  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  formed  the  library, 
and  where  daily  toil  gave  sweetness  unto  daily  bread,  the  boy, 'even  had  he  been  of  different 
cast,  could  hardly  have  become  a  sympathizer  of  the  aristocratic  classes.     A  travelling  tinker, 
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a  Scotchman,  a  "pawky  auld  carle,"  as  Whittier  afterward  described  him,  put  the  graceful 
rhythm  of  Eobert  Burns'  songs  into  our  poet's  head  and  made  him  restless  until  he  obtained 
from  Joshua  Coffin,  his  teacher,  a  cheap  volume  of  Burns'  poems.  This  was  a  great  day  in 
Whittier's  life.  He  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  but  he  found  a  companion  and  a  guide,  nay, 
an  inspiration,  in  this  battered  volume,  for  the  verses  touched  sources  of  feeling  unknown  to 
him  before  and  stimulated  him  to  write  rhymes  of  his  own.  How  eagerly  he  drank  of  Burns 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  most  of  Whittier's  early  verses  were  confessed- — proudly 
confessed — imitations  of  the  Scottish  bard,  even  to  dialect  and  forms  of  verse.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  Whittier  wrote  his  first  published  poem. 

"I  was  a  callow  youth,"  he  says,  "when  I  first  began  to  rhyme;  a  mere  stripling  who 
loved  the  song  of  the  bird  while  I  was  hoeing  in  the  cornfield,  and  often  paused  in  my  work  of 
planting  potatoes  to  think  of  the  far-away  East.  My  first  poem,  'The  Deity,'  was  published  in 
the  Newburyport  Free  Press,  edited  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The  manuscript  was  taken 
from  my  room  by  my  sister  and  given  to  John  Morse,  the  paper  carrier,  who  was  told  to  place 
the  copy  in  Garrison's  office  and  preserve  the  utmost  secrecy  regarding  its  author.  He  .did  so, 
and  when  the  paper  reached  me  I  was  working  in  the  field.  I  was  transfixed  with  delight  when 
I  saw  that  my  poem  was  published.     It  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life." 

The  poem  excited  so  much  favorable  comment  that  the  frightened  boy  pleaded  with  his 
sister  not  to  reveal  the  authorship.  But  she  was  a  girl,  and  a  glad  sister,  so  of  course  she 
could  not  keep  the  secret.  Then  Garrison  came  to  see  the  blushing,  barefoot  boy,  and  caught 
him  digging  potatoes.  Garrison  snatched  that  trembling  boy  out  of  the  potato  patch  and  bore 
him  away  to  school.  So  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  flung,  in  spite  of  his  own  remonstrance, 
into  the  place  designed  for  him,  and  being  there,  he  glorified  his  name  without  knowing  how  he 
did  it.  When  asked  how  he  had  written  his  poems — what  method  he  had  employed — he  smiled 
and  said,  "I  don't  know.  I  have  no  method.  I  never  had  any."  During  his  school  days 
Whittier  boarded  with  Abijah  Wyman,  the  editor  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  and  several  of  his 
poems  were  printed  in  that  journal.  At  the  close  of  his  half-year  course  his  money  gave  out, 
and  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  next  year  teaching  school,  thus  earning  money  enough  for  a  second 
course  at  the  academy.  In  the  year  1828,  when  Whittier  had  just  reached  his  majority,  his 
friend  Garrison  went  to  Boston  and,  through  his  influence  there,  made  the  poet  a  contributor  to 
the  American  Manufacturer,  at  a,  salary  of  nine  dollars  a  week.  But  his  hands  were  needed 
on  the  farm,  and  in  response  to  a  call  from  his  father,  Whittier  ceased  his  journalistic  labors 
and  lived  at  the  old  home  until  July,  1830.  Of  all  the  poems  he  had  at  that  time  written,  "The 
Minstrel  Girl,"  published  in  John  Neal's  magazine,  The  Yankee,  had  attracted  the  most 
attention  and  done  the  most  to  stamp  the  author  as  a  young  man  of  genius.  Whittier  had  also 
sent  a  number  of  poems  to  the  New  England  Weekly  Review,  and  the  editor,  George  D.  Pren- 
tice, being  thus  attracted  to  him,  became  his  firm  friend.  When  Prentice  went  to  Louisville, 
where  he  afterward  became  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  he  advised  the  publisher  of  the  Review 
to  engage  Whittier  in  his  place.  Whittier  says :  "  I  was  in  the  cornfield  hoeing  when  the 
letter  came  inviting  me  to  take  editorial  charge  of  the  paper.  I  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised had  I  been  offered  the  crown  of  England."  He  accepted  the  trust,  and,  though  by  no 
means  confident  of  his  qualifications,  succeeded  in  making  the  paper  readable.  His  life  in 
Hartford  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  here  he  made  many  friendships  which  remained  warm  so 
long  as  the  lives  lasted.  His  poem,  "Miriam,"  was  dedicated  to  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  until  his 
recent  decease  president  of  Columbia  College.  Mr.  Barnard  was  at  that  time  a  student  at 
Yale,  and  he  and  Whittier  studied  together  the  Eastern  history  upon  which  the  poem  is  founded. 
Gideon  Welles,  afterward  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  was  another  of  the  friends  made  by  the  poet  in 
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Hartford.  In  1832  Whittier  was  called  back  to  the  old  farm  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
for  many  years  afterward  he  divided  his  time  between  tilling  that  loved  soil  and  writing  the 
verses  upon  which  his  fame  as  a  poet  has  been  erected.  The  sketches  and  poems  which  he  had 
published  in  the  Review  were  so  widely  sought  for,  that  he  gathered  them  and  published  his 
first  book,  under  the  title  of  "New  England  Legends  in  Prose  and  Verse."  At  about  this  time 
the  few  abolitionists  who  dared  to  be  known  as  such  began  the  concerted  action  which  ended 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  American  slaves  thirty  years  later.  Whittier  was  among  the  fore- 
most of  these — "cranks"  they  would  have  been  called  if  the  people  of  that  clay  had  known  the 
word.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Haverhill,  and  Mr.  Whittier  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  then  organized.  This  was  in  1833.  Soon  afterward  he  contributed  a  five  col- 
umn article  to  the  Providence  Journal  on  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  at  about  the  same  time  pub- 
lished his  famous  poem,  "Voices  of  Freedom,"  the  first  of  his  long  series  of  poems  and  essays 
which  did  so  much  to  make  converts  to  that  struggling  cause.  Then  began  the  twenty  years  of 
which  he  speaks  concerning  the  injury  his  name  would  work  to  any  journal.  He  was  so  very 
unpopular  at  that  time,  that  on  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  being  mobbed  in  Haverhill. 
But  so  persistently  and  so  intelligently  did  he  and  his  little  knot  of  co-workers  labor  for  the 
right  that  in  1835  there  were  enough  abolitionists,  professed  and  otherwise,  to  elect  him  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  farm  in  the  mean  time  was  so  unproductive  that  he  accepted 
the  position  of  editor  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  which,  of  course,  he  conducted  on  abolition 
principles.  In  1837  he  came  to  New  York  as  the  secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
but  soon  afterward  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  after  a  year  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Freeman.  The  office  of  that  journal  was  sacked  by  sympathizers  of  the  slaveholders, 
but  this  only  made  Whittier  fight  the  evil  with  more  vigor.  He  was  aggressive  and  fearless, 
but  always,  as  became  the  Quaker,  in  favor  of  the  milder  methods  of  reform.  Touching  this 
point  he  has  in  later  life  said : 

"For  a  long  time  my  position  on  that  question  was  different  from  that  of  Garrison.  I 
recognized  that  the  Constitution  legalized  slaveholding,  and  therefore  my  efforts  were  directed 
against  its  extension  to  the  Territories,  and  in  behalf  of  the  gradual  and  peaceful  emancipation 
in  the  South.  But  when  the  war  broke  upon  us  I  was  with  Lincoln  and  Garrison  heart  and 
soul.  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  played  in  that  controversy,  but,  as  Charles  Sumner  endeavored 
to  obliterate  all  record  of  that  great  conflict  from  our  battle-flags,  so  I  desire  to  bury  in  the 
waters  of  oblivion  all  the  bitter  things  I  said  in  that  strife.     Sumner  was  a  friend  of  humanity." 

After  another  year  in  Philadelphia  Whittier  went  to  Washington  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  National  Era,  the  journal  for  which  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  written.  In  1840  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  he  was  hated  by  one-half  his  fellow-countrymen  and  jeered  at  by  almost  the  other  half. 
But  there  came  a  change,  and  publishers  set  up  a  clamor  for  poems,  poems,  poems — they  all 
wanted  Whittier 's  poems.  Fame  at  last  had  found  him,  but  it  could  not  lure  him  from  his  old 
simple  ways.  Gold  was  held  out  before  him  and  he  was  begged  to  write  for  it,  but  he  could  not 
do  it.  He  must  have  a  reason  before  he  could  write  a  poem,  and  he  could  not  promise  that  a 
reason  would  arise.  So  he  could  not  engage,  and  he  never  did  engage,  to  write  a  poem.  Many 
times  he  said  he  would  never  write  again.  He  was  utterly  careless  what  he  wrote  upon. 
Some  of  his  most  famous  poems  were  written  on  scraps  of  paper,  the  backs  of  old  envelopes  and 
such  things,  and  they  are  crossed  and  criss-crossed  until  they  are  hardly  legible.  His  niece, 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Pickard,  wife  of  his  literary  executor,  has  many  of  these  interesting  originals  and 
many  of  these  other  writings  not  intended  for  publication.  She  lived  with  Mr.  Whittier  for 
many  years,  and  during  that  time  seldom  let  a  sheet  of  his  manuscript  reach  the  waste-basket 
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to  which  the  poet  sought  to  doom  it.  If  Mr.  Whittier's  literary  executor  should  ever  publish 
all  that  is  being  preserved,  the  public  will  be  greatly  surprised  by  the  amount  and  the  versatile 
character  of  it.  In  his  time  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  many  "private"  poems.  These  are  nearly  all 
humorous.  If  he  attended  a  picnic  or  had  any  kind  of  outing  with  congenial  spirits,  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  write  a  poem  about  it,  playing  on  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  incidents  and 
introducing  the  names  and  peculiarities  of  all  the  persons  of  the  party.  Many  such  poems  are 
in  existence  now  scattered  about  among  his  intimates,  but  neither  love  nor  money  could  buy 
one  of  them  for  publication.  The  most  successful  of  Mr.  Whittier's  works,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view — which  is  the  view  he  never  took — is  "Snow-Bound."  Until  this  was  published 
he  had  received  very  little  money  for  his  poems,  but  the  publishers  gave  him  twenty -five  cents 
for  every  copy  of  "Snow-Bound"  that  was  sold,  and  under  this  rarely  generous  arrangement 
the  poet  received  several  thousand  dollars.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Whittier  received  some  high 
prices  for  his  poems — so  high,  he  used  to  say,  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  accept  them. 
The  highest  of  these  was  one  thousand  dollars  paid  by  the  New  York  Ledger  for  ninety-six  lines 
entitled  "The  Captain's  Well."  This  poem,  which  was  written  in  1889,  and  may  safely  be  set 
down  as  Mr.  Whittier's  last  one  of  great  length,  has  an  interesting  bit  of  local  history  for  its 
theme.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Valentine  Bagley,  a  young  man  living  in 
Amesbury,  went  to  sea  and  soon  became  Captain  Bagley.  When  he  was  yet  young  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  was  cast  upon  the  shore  of  Arabia,  where  he  was  seized 
and  sold  into  slavery  by  the  Bedouins.  After  many  years  he  escaped  and  fled  to  the  great 
Arabian  desert,  where  he  wandered  until  he  nearly  perished  of  thirst.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  thought  of  prayer.  As  he  supplicated  Heaven  for  aid,  the  picture  of  his  home  in 
Amesbury  rose  before  his  mind,  and,  with  the  finest  regard  for  detail,  he  vowed  that  if  the  Lord 
would  help  him  back  to  Amesbury,  he  would  dig  a  well  in  a  certain  spot  by  the  roadside  near 
his  home  and  dedicate  it  to  the  Lord.  In  time  Captain  Bagley  was  rescued  and  brought  home. 
On  the  first  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  to  dig  in  the  designated  spot.  His  neigh- 
bors asked  whether  he  was  digging  for  gold,  and  he  said  no,  he  was  digging  for  something 
more  precious — water.  Finally  he  came  scrambling  out  of  his  well,  followed  by  a  gush  of  pure, 
cool  water  which  rose  almost  to  the  brim.  The  Captain  built  a  curb  over  the  well  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  sitting  near  it,  keeping  the  ample  trough  full  and  cool,  and  inviting 
man  and  beast  to  stop  in  passing,  and  partake  freely  of  "God's  best  gift  to  earth."  Captain 
Bagley  died  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  sixty -six,  but  the  well  still  remains,  though  the  decayed  curb 
was  taken  down  about  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Whittier  was  thirty-one  years  old  when  the  Captain 
died,  and  had  known  him  for  many  years.  Captain  Bagley's  tombstone  still  stands  in  the 
burying-ground  on  the  hill,  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  well.  Within  thesame  enclosure 
is  the  Friend's  little  half -acre,  and  in  this  lie  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Whittier's  dear  ones — Uncle 
Moses,  Aunt  Mercy,  his  father  and  mother,  sisters  Mary  and  Lizzie,  and  brother  Franklin — and 
at  the  westerly  end  of  the  row  there  was  just  room  for  one  more  mound  to  be  made,  and  one 
more  plain  little  headstone  to  be  set  up,  where  the  poet  intended  finally  to  lay  him  down  to  rest. 
His  home  was  at  Amesbury,  Mass. ,  and  there  he  was  buried  in  accordance  with  the  following 
request  contained  in  his  will : 

"  It  is  my  wish  that  my  funeral  may  be  conducted  in  the  plain  and  quiet  way  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  with  which  I  am  connected,  not  only  by  birthright,  but  also  by  a  settled  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  its  principles  and  the  importance  of  its  testimonies." 

His  will  also  contained  several  bequests  to  charitable  institutions,  and  a  further  clause  intrust- 
ing his  manuscripts,  letters  and  papers  to  Samuel  T.  Pickarcl,  of  Portland,  Me.  Mr.  Whittier's 
death  produced  wide-spread  regret  in  England.     Next  to  Longfellow,  he  was  the  best-known  of 
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American  poets  to  English  readers.  Every  Sunday  in  tens  of  thousands  of  English  chapels  his 
hymns  are  sung,  their  sweetly-ordered  rhythm,  simple  style,  and  pure  feelings  standing  forth  in 
welcome  contrast  with  the  illiterate  mawkishness  of  some  of  their  companions  in  the  same  book. 
In  this  country  his  death  was  greatly  lamented,  and  the  selectmen  of  Amesbury  but  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation  in  issuing  the  following  immediately  after  his  decease : 

"  Our  town  has  been  saddened  by  the  death  of  the  great  poet,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  beloved  citizens.  We  feel  that  our  country  at  large,  and  the  civilized  world,  mourns  with 
us  the  death  of  the  poet  and  liberty-loving  philanthropist,  John  G.  Whittier,  sharing  the  sad- 
ness which  must  come  to  the  wise  and  good  everywhere.  We,  the  people  of  Amesbury,  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  friend  and  neighbor  endeared  to  us  by  his  lovable  qualities  and  the  practice  of  his 
daily  life  in  our  midst.  We  revered  him  for  his  quaintness  and  loved  him  for  himself.  Always 
identified  with  every  good  work  in  Amesbury,  sustaining  the  right  and  defending  the  oppressed, 
his  life  to  us  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  a  daily  sermon.  If  it  be  true  that  the  heart 
speaketh  most  when  the  life  moves  not,  we  can  only  add  that  such  a  life,  with  its  fulness  of 
years  and  its  crown  of  blessing,  is  a  rich  legacy  to  the  community." 

As  has  been  well  said  by  another,  great  men,  statesmen,  scholars,  poets,  inventors,  appear 
not  singly,  but  in  clusters.  Indeed,  history  is  simply  the  record  of  a  journey  from  one  assem- 
blage of  giants  to  another.  Whittier  belonged  in  such  a  group.  The  others  were  Bancroft,  and 
Motley,  and  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  and  Holmes.  What  a  constellation  of  genius!  What 
wealth  of  thought,  of  song,  of  impulse  they  bestowed  with  liberal  hand  upon  the  age  which 
honored  them  and  which  they  honored !  But  these  brilliant  orbs  have  one  by  one  gone  out  in 
darkness,  leaving  nothing  behind  except  the  memory  of  their  former  greatness.  Of  all  the 
group  only  Holmes  remains.  And  he  is  in  the  evening  of  life,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before 
the  shadows  fall.  As  to  Whittier's  literary  standing,  the  verdict  was  reached  many  years  ago. 
It  matters  little  whether  he  be  judged  by  his  early  verses,  which  reek  of  the  fields  and  the  hills, 
or  by  his  off-hand  ballads,  written  in  the  heat  and  haste  of  a  campaign  against  human  slavery, 
or  by  the  more  carefully  studied  efforts  of  his  later  years — they  all  show  the  genius  of  the  poet, 
the  genius  of  deep  feeling.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  poets.  He  belonged  to  an  era  on  which 
the  curtain  has  been  rung  down,  and  he  lived  in  a  literary  generation  which  has  had  no  successor. 
Perhaps  it  needs  the  impulse  of  great  events  to  make  great  singers.  He  was  a  lyric  poet,  pure 
and  simple.  He  wrote  no  epics.  He  climbed  no  dizzy  heights.  He  sang  songs  for  the  people, 
and  was  loved  and  honored  by  the  people.  He  was  a  master  painter  with  his  verse  and  could 
picture  a  landscape  in  a  line.  His  "Barefoot  Boy"  is  a  medallion;  his  "Snow-Bound"  a  casket 
of  clean-cut  cameos.  But  he  loved  melody  and  song  better  than  he  did  felicity  of  phrasing; 
and  so  do  his  listeners.  Witness  the  hold  of  "Maud  Muller"  and  "Barbara  Frietchie"  upon  us 
all.  Full  of  years  and  honors,  and  blessed  with  the  love  of  his  fellow-men — deserved  if  ever 
love  and  honors  were — he  went  down  into  the  valley  and  came  up  again  on  the  other  side — 
peaceful,  radiant,  little  changed,  for  he  had  been  almost  spirit  for  many  years.  The  dead  bard 
of  Amesbury  will  be  adjudged  something  more  than  poet,  or  friend,  or  fellow-citizen,  for  he 
had  touched  the  common  chord  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Whittier,  by 
his  songs,  has  made  it  easier  for  men  to  live  and  easier  for  them  to  die. 
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BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  North 
Bend,  0. ,  August  20th,  1S33.  His  father  was  John  Scott  Harrison,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Presi- 
dent William  Henry  Harrison,  and  was  born  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  in  1S01,  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served  from  1S53  to  1857.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  Benjamin  was  the  son  of  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Irwin,  of  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
The  family  descended  from  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  was  born  in  Berkeley,  Va.,  about  1740,  and  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
named  Benjamin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1761,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  memorial  to  the  king  on  the  stamp  tax.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  four  times,  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  resolutions,  drawn  up  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  declaring  independence,  and  who  reported  the  declaration.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  the  fourth  of  the  same  name  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  early 
education  at  home,  but  in  1817  was  sent  to  a  school  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  He  was  then  sent  to  Miami  University,  Oxford,  0.,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1852.  The  following  year,  October  20th,  1853,  he  was  married  to  Caroline 
Scott,  daughter  of  John  W.  Scott,  president  of  Oxford  Female  Seminary.  Young  Harrison 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  began  to  study  law,  and  in  1S54  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
which  was  ever  after  his  home,  and  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana.  He  also  entered  into  partner- 
ship, the  firm  in  1860  being  Harrison  &  Fishback.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  offered  the  command  of  the  Seventieth  Eegiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  but  de- 
clined the  position,  accepting  only  a  second  lieutenancy.  When  his  regiment  took  the  field, 
Lieutenant  Harrison  accepted  the  colonelcy  offered  him  by  Governor  Morton  and  went  to  join 
the  army  under  General  Buell,  who  was  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  having  the  Confederate  Army 
under  General  Bragg  in  front  of  him.  Harrison  was  at  once  successful,  being  sent  out  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  with  the  result  that  he  captured  a  Confederate  encampment,  including 
horses  and  arms  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  From  this  time  forward  until  January, 
1861,  the  Seventieth  Indiana  was  engaged  in  the  West,  fighting  guerrillas  and  guarding  rail- 
roads and  bridges.  He  was  then  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  attached  to  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  and  marched  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  Colonel  Harrison  commanded  in 
engagements  at  Eesaca,  May  11th,  and  at  Cassville  and  New  Hope  a  few  days  later.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  on  account  of  his 
gallantry  during  the  latter  engagement  was  strongly  recommended  by  General  Hooker  for 
promotion  to  a  brigadier-generalship.  General  Hooker  specially  commended  him  for  the  result  of 
his  skill  and  fidelity,  as  shown  in  the  condition  of  his  brigade  as  to  discipline  and  instruction. 
Between  September  and  November,  1861,  Harrison  was  in  Indiana,  recruiting  for  his  brigade, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1861-65  he  was  in  Tennessee  with  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  he  again  took  command  of  his  brigade  and  continued  with  it  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  being  mustered  out  June  8th,  1865,  having  received,  under  date  January  23d,  1865, 
the  brevet  of  brigadier- general  of  volunteers  "for  ability  and  manifest  energy  and  gallantry  in 
command  of  the  brigade."  Not  the  least  of  all  that  could  be  said  of  General  Harrison's  good 
record  during  the  war  is  the  fact  that  he  was  called  by  his  men  "Little  Ben,"  which  is  significant 
of  a  very  kindly  feeling  toward  him  on  their  part.  In  1S64  General  Harrison  had  been  re-elected 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  by  a  majority  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had  given 
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him  the  position  in  1860.  When  his  term  of  office  had  expired  he  refused  a  renomination  and 
continued  the  practice  of  law  in  Indianapolis.  His  firm  was  for  a  time  Porter,  Harrison  & 
Fishback,  and  later  became  Harrison,  Miller  &  Elam.  It  is  alleged  that  General  Harrison 
worked  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Indiana  bar,  reaching  that  enviable  position  long  prior  to 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  In  1868,  and  also  in  1872,  General  Harrison  went 
on  the  stump  for  Grant,  travelling  through  Indiana  and  addressing  large  audiences,  showing 
great  skill  and  considerable  oratorical  power.  In  1876  he  ran  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  but  was 
beaten,  although  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  1880  he  was  chairman  of  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion in  the  Eepublican  National  Convention,  and  as  such  he  cast  almost  the  whole  vote  of  the 
State  for  James  A.  Garfield  for  President.  At  the  same  election  he  v/as  chosen  United  States 
Senator  from  Indiana,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  from  1881  to  1887,  preferring  it  to 
a  Cabinet  office,  although  that  was  offered  to  him  by  President  Garfield.  In  1884  General 
Harrison  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  Eepublican  National  Convention.  While  in  the  Senate 
he  spoke  frequently  upon  the  leading  topics  before  the  country  and  was  always  listened  to  with 
respect.  He  was  a  moderate  protectionist  at  this  time,  spoke  and  voted  in  opposition  to  the 
vetoes  of  certain  pension  bills  by  President  Cleveland,  favored  civil-service  reform,  and  claimed 
to  be  a  special  friend  of  the  laboring  classes.  General  Harrison's  name  had  been  mentioned  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  both  at  the  convention  of  1880  and  that  of  1881,  but  on  both 
of  these  occasions  he  had  caused  it  to  be  withdrawn.  At  the  convention  on  June  19th,  1888,  his 
name  was  one  of  the  strongest  offered,  and  on  the  eighth  ballot,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  having  with- 
drawn and  thrown  his  votes  in  favor  of  General  Harrison,  the  latter  received  five  hundred  and 
forty-four  ballots  and  was  nominated.  The  vote  stood,  as  to  the  other  candidates,  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  for  John  Sherman,  one  hundred  for  Eussell  A.  Alger,  fifty-nine  for  W.  Q.  Gresh- 
am,  five  for  James  G.  Blaine,  and  four  for  William  McKinley.  He  was  notified  of  his  nom- 
ination on  June  4th,  1888,  and  on  September  11th  sent  in  his  acceptance,  in  which  he  announced 
that  the  party's  campaign  was  to  be  made  on  the  tariff  issue,  and  announced  himself,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  as  opposed  to  any  concession  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  toward  which 
he  said  a  "  tariff  for  revenue  only"  certainly  led,  being  what  he  called  "  free  trade  in  the 
English  sense."  In  the  same  document  (his  acceptance  of  the  nomination)  Mr.  Harrison 
strongly  reaffirmed  his  previously  expressed  views  in  favor  of  civil-service  reform,  saying  in 
particular:  " All  appointments  under  it  should  be  absolutely  free  from  partisan  considerations 
and  influence."  At  the  election  in  November,  while  the  popular  vote  stood  5,538,233  for  Cleve- 
land and  5,440,216  for  Harrison,  being  a  plurality  for  Cleveland  of  98,017,  the  electoral  vote, 
on  the  contrary,  stood  168  for  Cleveland  to  233  for  Harrison,  who  was  thus  declared  elected,  and 
was  duly  inaugurated  March  4th,  1889.  On  the  same  ticket  with  Benjamin  Harrison  was  Levi 
P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  elected  Vice-President;  and  Mr.  Harrison  chose  for  his  Cabinet  the 
following :  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State ;  William  Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Eedfield  Proctor,  Secretary  of  War;  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  Attorney- General ;  John  Wanamaker, 
Postmaster-General;  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Jere.  M.  Eusk,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Cabinet  was 
afterward  changed — William  Windom,  who  died  suddenly  January  29th,  1891,  being  replaced 
in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  by  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio ;  Redfield  Proctor,  resigned, 
being  replaced  in  1891  as  Secretary  of  War  by  Stephen  B.  Elkins;  and  James  G.  Blaine,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  resigned  in  June,  1892,  being  succeeded  by  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana, 
appointed  June  29th  following.  President  Harrison  entered  upon  his  administration  under 
conditions  of  unusual  responsibility,  and  faced  a  situation  requiring  wide  political  experience, 
unusual  diplomatic  gifts,  and  broad  statesmanship.  One  of  the  first  difficulties  which  he  was 
obliged  to  confront  was  the  Behring  Sea  question  with  Great  Britain.     The  United   States 
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Government  contended  that  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Eussia,  in  1867,  we  had  acquired 
the  rights  of  Eussia  in  those  seas,  which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1818,  were  exclusive  as  to 
the  fisheries,  including  especially  the  seal  fishery,  an  interest  of  the  greatest  value.  On  this 
basis  the  United  States  held  that  the  Government  had  the  right  to  exclude  all  people  of  any 
nationality  from  killing  seals,  even  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  seal  islands,  the  claim  being 
founded  on  the  necessity  for  such  exclusion  for  the  protection  of  seal  life.  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  declined  to  admit  the  validity  of  these  contentions,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  arrest  of  English  and  Canadian  fishermen  in  Behring  Sea  for  a  breach  of  these  alleged 
rights,  and  in  some  instances  the  confiscation  of  their  vessels,  including  whatever  catch  they 
might  have  on  board,  brought  about  strained  relations  with  the  British  Government,  requiring 
the  most  delicate  handling  and  calling  for  careful  judgment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational law.  President  Harrison,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Secretary  Blaine,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrange  a  settlement  of  this  delicate  question  by  arbitration,  thus  relieving  the  two 
countries  from  the  influence  of  a  state  of  feeling  whose  protracted  continuance  might  even  be- 
come dangerous.  In  fact,  much  of  the  time  and  labor  of  President  Harrison's  administration 
was  taken  up  in  the  consideration  of  foreign  affairs,  including  at  one  time  or  another,  between 
1888  and  1893,  the  handling  of  questions  of  great  importance,  not  only  with  Great  Britain,  but 
with  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America.  In  relation  to 
these,  through  the  excellent  diplomatic  work  of  Minister  Phelps  in  Berlin  and  Minister  Eeid  in 
Paris,  the  vexed  question  of  the  admission  of  American  pork  into  Germany  and  France  was 
settled  favorably  to  the  United  States.  So,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  with  Italy  and  the 
United  States  in  1891,  on  account  of  the  assassination,  while  in  prison,  of  a  number  of  Italians 
under  charge  of  murder,  by  a  New  Orleans  mob,  although  for  a  time  there  existed  considerable 
irritation  between  the  two  countries — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  each  withdrew  its  respective 
minister  from  the  other's  capital — the  affair  was  eventually  settled  amicably  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties.  Again,  an  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  between  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Chili  grew  out  of  attacks  made  on  members  of  the  crew  of  the  United 
States  cruiser  Baltimore  while  in  port  at  Valparaiso.  Separation  was  demanded  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Government  of  Chili  and  was  promptly  accorded.  In  regard  to  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly  with  those  of  South  America,  an  im- 
portant conference  was  held  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1889-90,  known  as  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  composed  of  representatives  from  all  the  South  American  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countries,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  This  Congress  took  into  consideration  a  great 
number  of  important  questions  having  relation  to  commerce,  and  more  particularly  with  a  view 
to  arranging  between  the  countries  represented  for  a  certain  degree  of  reciprocity  in  trade.  Fol- 
lowing this  conference  there  was  passed  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  important  act  known  as 
the  McKinley  Bill,  altering  and  regulating  the  tariff  at  that  time  in  force,  while  affording  certain 
conditions  of  the  nature  of  reciprocity  to  South  American  and  Central  American  countries 
under  the  specific  control  and  direction  of  the  President.  During  1889  and  1890  the  number  of 
States  in  the  United  States  was  increased  by  six  through  the  admission  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  Treaties  were  made  with  certain  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  by  means  of  which  enormous  tracts  of  land  were  opened  up  for  settlement,  and 
the  new  territory  of  Oklahoma  was  organized  under  a  legal  territorial  civil  government,  with  a 
population  which,  in  1890,  had  reached  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
During  1890-91  there  was  an  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest,  which  ended  early  in  January  by 
the  submission  of  the  Indians,  and  this  result  was  accomplished  with  very  much  less  outlay  of 
money  and  bloodthirstiness  than  had  characterized  previous  similar  outbreaks.  A  special  feature 
of  President  Harrison's  administration,  reflecting  credit  also  upon  the  Navy  Department  under 
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the  direction  of  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  the  extraordinary  progress 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  United  States  Navy  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of 
vessels  of  the  latest  and  best  models,  and  for  speed,  defence,  and  armament  constructed  to  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  warfare.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following 
armored  vessels:  The  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  New  York,  Maine,  Texas,  Puritan,  Monterey, 
and  Miantonomah.  Among  unarmored  vessels,  and  generally  known  as  the  "  White  Squadron" 
from  their  color,  were  the  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Dolphin,  Newark,  Charleston,  Baltimore, 
San  Francisco,  and  Philadelphia.  Besides  these  were  a  number  of  cruisers  and  the  gunboats 
Yorktown,  Concord,  Bennington,  and  Petrel,  and  also  the  dynamite  gunboat  Vesuvius  and  sev- 
eral torpedo  boats.  Upon  the  whole,  the  administration  of  President  Harrison  has  been  judged 
to  be  more  remarkable  for  its  business  character  than  for  any  other  reason.  While,  as  has  been 
shown,  careful  attention  was  paid  to  our  relations,  diplomatic  and  otherwise,  with  foreign 
countries,  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  were  not  the  less,  apparently,  devoted  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  measures  calculated  to  sustain  the  financial  and  commercial  standing  of  the  country. 
To  this  end  all  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  were  conducted  upon  business 
principles  with  energy  and  efficiency.  Early  in  1891  President  Harrison  made  a  tour  through 
the  South  and  Southwest  of  the  country,  and  also  visited  the  Pacific  coast,  making  speeches  at 
the  different  towns  where  he  stopped  along  the  route.  At  different  other  times  and  places  Mr. 
Harrison  made  such  public  appearances  and  delivered  such  addresses  on  subjects  of  general  public 
interest  as  were  calculated  to  place  him  in  a  satisfactory  light  before  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  result  of  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  success  of  his  administration,  was  to 
cause  his  name  to  be  very  generally  mentioned  as  a  second-term  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Although  there  were  many  competitors  in  the  field,  Mr.  Harrison  entered  the  Minneapolis 
Convention  in  June,  1892,  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  any  other,  unless  it  were  Mr. 
Blaine.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  among  politicians  throughout  the  country,  even  up 
to  the  very  time  of  balloting  in  the  convention,  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  be  the  successful  candi- 
date, and  this  might  have  been  the  case  but  for  the  masterly  generalship  of  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  in  whose  hands  Mr.  Harrison  had  placed  his  cause.  Once  again,  as  in  1888,  Mr.  Depew 
turned  the  tide  of  favor  in  Mr.  Harrison's  direction,  with  the  result  that  he  was  nominated  for 
a  second  term  of  the  Presidency  on  the  first  ballot.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  subsequently  nominated 
for  Vice-President.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  Mr.  Harrison  took  no  active  part.  An  afflictive 
dispensation  kept  him  at  the  bedside  of  his  sick  and  dying  wife.  After  a  protracted  illness  from 
consumption,  Mrs.  Harrison  died  at  the  White  House  in  the  early  morning  of  October  25th, 
1892.  She  was,  as  already  stated,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  W.  Scott,  who  at  the  time  of  her 
birth — in  1833 — was  professor  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  0.,  and  subsequently  became 
president  of  the  female  college  in  the  same  town.  At  this  college  she  became  a  student,  and 
while  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  was  at  that  time  studying  at 
the  Miami  University.  The  young  couple  became  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  and  when 
Benjamin  was  twenty — in  1853 — they  were  married.  Two  children — Russell  and  Mamie  S.' — 
were  the  result  of  this  marriage.  As  a  wife  and  mother  Mrs.  Harrison  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
During  her  husband's  early  struggles  she  helped  him  in  many  ways,  and  her  wise  counsel  was 
often  of  great  service  to  him.  She  reared  and  educated  her  children  thoroughly  and  sensibly, 
and  made  their  home  always  attractive  to  them.  She  was  also  a  skilful  housekeeper,  and  few 
women  were  more  adept  in  the  art  of  domestic  economy.  Besides  these  admirable  qualities, 
however,  she  had  many  others.  She  was  an  interesting  and  ready  conversationalist,  and  became 
famous  for  her  bon  mots  and  repartees.  She  was  a  studious  reader,  but  not  of  modern  novels, 
the  books  which  she  preferred  being  of  a  graver,  more  thoughtful  character.  She  was  religious, 
and  used  to  attend  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Indianapolis  and  teach  the  Sunday-school  there. 
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To  do  good  works  was  her  delight,  and  she  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Indianapolis  Orphan  Asylum.  Her  experiences  in  every  step  of  her  domestic  career  were  more 
varied  and  more  prominent  than  has  ever  come  to  any  mistress  of  the  White  House.  In  all  the 
honors  that  came  to  her  husband  she  remained  just  the  same  consistent,  helpful  woman  that  she 
was  the  first  day  they  were  married.  She  transferred  from  Indianapolis  to  Washington  a  typical 
American  home.  There  burned  in  it  undimmed  after  the  lapse  of  thirty -nine  years  the  sacred 
flame  of  youthful  love,  and  children  and  grandchildren  clustered  in  that  happy  glow.  The  people 
of  the  country  had  only  to  learn  of  her  worth  to  recognize  and  appreciate  in  Mrs.  Harrison  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  a  noble  womanhood.  As  mistress  of  the  White  House  she  won  the  affec- 
tion of  all  as  she  endeared  herself  to  her  home  circle  by  her  qualities  as  wife  and  mother.  Her 
brave  and  serene  spirit  through  long  suffering  and  the  President's  tender  devotion  touched 
the  sympathetic  heart  of  the  whole  country,  and  her  death  was  mourned  as  the  loss  of  a  good, 
noble,  lovable,  Christian  woman.  In  the  Presidential  election,  November  8th,  1892,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic  opponent,  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was  chosen  twenty- 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 


LEVI   P.  MORTON. 

Hon.  Levi  Parsons  Morton,  LL.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  May  16th,  1824.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  Oliver  Morton, 
a  direct  descendant  of  George  Morton,  of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  England,  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  from  the  ship  Ann,  in  1623.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Morton, 
his  father,  was  one  of  those  noble,  old-fashioned,  deep-thinking  New  England  clergymen  who 
did  God's  work  as  it  came  to  his  hand  in  pious  earnestness;  and  although  he  had  a  salary  of 
but  six  hundred  a  year,  he  managed  to  give  all  his  children,  six  in  number,  a  good  education. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  named  after  his  mother's  brother,  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  a  man 
of  strong  intellectual  ability,  who  was  the  first  American  missionary  that  went  to  Palestine, 
where  he  served  with  great  zeal.  Mr.  Morton's  early  life  differed  little  from  that  of  most 
American  boys  who  have  risen  to  fame  and  fortune.  Having  finished  his  education  at  the 
academy  in  his  native  place,  he  decided  on  adopting  a  mercantile  career,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  engaged  in  business  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  where  he  remained  about  five  years.  In  1849 
he  removed  to  Boston  and  entered  the  house  of  James  M.  Beebe  &  Co.  as  a  clerk.  He  was 
admitted  to  partnership  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Morgan,  the  successor  of  George  Peabody  & 
Co.,  of  London,  joined  the  firm.  In  1854  he  removed  to  New  York  and  established  the  dry 
goods  commission  house  of  Morton  &  Grinnell.  In  1S63  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business, 
founding  the  now  well-known  house  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  in  company 
with  Sir  John  Rose,  formerly  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  that  of  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, England.  After  engaging  in  the  business  of  banking,  Mr.  Morton  carefully  studied  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Government,  and  his  firm  was  one  of  the  several  syndicates  which 
so  successfully  funded  the  national  debt  and  made  resumption  of  specie  payment  possible  at  the 
date  fixed  by  law.  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  of  London,  were  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  United 
States  Government  from  1873  until  1884,  and  reappointed  in  1889.  Mr.  Morton's  firms  were 
also  active  in  the  syndicates  that  negotiated  United  States  bonds,  and  in  the  payment  of  the 
Geneva  award  of  fifteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  Halifax  fishery  award 
of  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes 
Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  from  "Murray  Hill  [eleventh]  District,"  in  New 
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York,  as  a  Republican,  receiving  fourteen  thousand  and  seventy-eight  votes,  against  seven 
thousand  and  sixty  votes  for  his  opponent,  a  Tammany  Democrat.  He  was  again  returned 
in  18S0  from  the  same  district  by  a  largely  increased  vote.  Mr.  Morton  entered  Congress, 
it  is  said,  as  a  diversion,  but  he  found  the  office  to  be  one  of  dignity  and  responsibility  if 
conscientiously  administered.  He  was  elected  from  the  wealthiest  district  in  the  United  States, 
and  devoted  himself  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation  at  large.  No  man  in  Congress  led  a  busier  life.  His  special  aptitude  for 
finance  naturally  led  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  department  of  legislation,  and  his 
speeches  in  the  House  on  this  subject  were  notable  for  their  straightforward,  plain,  business- 
like presentation  of  facts  and  for  the  speaker's  logical  inferences  based  thereon.  Personally  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Congress.  Among  its  members,  comprising  men  of  all 
parties  and  professions  and  from  every  walk  in  life,  he  had  no  personal  enemies.  No  suspicion 
of  jobbery  ever  attached  to  his  name.  Possessed  of  ample  means  and  culture,  he  stood  in  our 
halls  of  legislation  a  typical  American,  the  blending  of  the  patriot,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
business  man.  Fond  of  society  and  the  good  things  and  pleasures  of  life,  he  yet  faithfully 
devoted  himself  to  his  duties  first,  attaching  no  less  importance  to  his  public  demands  than 
to  his  private  business.  Indeed,  he  labored  as  diligently  in  Congress  as  if  his  support  de- 
pended upon  it.  At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  so-called  "Warner  Silver  Bill" 
in  Congress,  when  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  about  eighty-five  cents,  he 
took  strong  grounds  against  its  unlimited  coinage  and  the  unlimited  issue  of  silver  certifi- 
cates against  silver  bullion;  and  in  a  speech  deliv^ed  on  May  15th,  1879,  declared  that 
he  regarded  the  measure  as  a  virtual  repudiation  of  one-sixth  part  of  all  indebtedness,  public 
and  private,  and  could  only  designate  it  as  "a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of  silver  mines 
and  silver  bullion  in  the  United  States  and  Europe."  He  advocated,  in  a  subsequent  speech,  a 
suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver  until  some  action  could  be  taken  jointly  with  European  gov- 
ernments, which,  in  his  opinion,  would  alone  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  double,  or 
gold  and  silver,  standard.  Notable  among  his  other  Congressional  speeches  was  one  on  "Fish 
and  Fish  Culture,  its  Importance  to  the  Industries  and  Wealth  of  the  Nation,"  and  also  one  on 
"  Immigration,  its  National  Character  and  Importance  to  the  Industries  and  Development  of  the 
Country."  In  the  latter  he  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  encouragement  of  immigration, 
and  advocated  the  passage  of  a  uniform  national  law  for  the  protection  of  immigrants  coming 
to  our  shores.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  international  politics  and  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  countries,  which  fact  doubtless  led  to  his  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  At  the  Chicago  Convention 
in  1880,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Garfield,  Mr.  Morton  was  tendered  the  nomination  for 
Vice-President  by  delegations  from  Ohio  and  other  States,  but  declined  to  accept  on  the  ground 
that  he  preferred  the  more  active  duties  of  a  member  of  Congress.  Shortly  after  the  election 
of  General  Garfield  to  the  Presidency,  a  large  number  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  favored 
his  selection  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When  the  Cabinet  was  being  made  up,  Mr.  Morton 
was  offered  his  choice  of  a  seat  in  it  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  French  mission.  He  chose 
the  latter,  and  his  name  being  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President,  his  appointment  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  France  was  unanimously 
confirmed  on  March  17th,  1881.  Resigning  his  seat  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  he  proceeded 
to  France  and  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Grevy  on  August  1st,  1881.  To  the  duties 
of  that  important  mission  Mr.  Morton  brought  conceded  abilities  and  qualities  which  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  position.  These,  together  with  his  wealth  and  hospitality,  speedily  endeared 
him  to  the  French  people  and  government,  to  whom  he  proved  acceptable  in  every  particular. 
Through  his  intercessions  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  American  pork  were  removed 
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by  the  French  Government  in  an  official  decree  published  November  27th,  18S3,  but  the  pro- 
hibitory decree  was  subsequently  renewed  by  the  legislative  body.  He  secured  also  the  recogni- 
tion of  American  corporations  in  France.  Mr.  Morton  drove  the  first  rivet  in  the  Bartholdi 
statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World, "and  accepted  the  completed  statue  for  his  Govern- 
ment on  July  4th,  1884.  He  was  American  Commisioner-General  to  the  Paris  Electrical  Ex- 
position, and  the  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Sub-marine  Cable  Convention.  Mr. 
Morton  resigned  the  mission  to  France  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  in  1885, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  July  of  that  year.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  by  the  Reptiblican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1S8S,  receiving  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  votes,  against  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  votes  for  other  candidates.  He  was  elected  in  No- 
vember, 188S,  and  inaugurated  as  Vice-President  on  March  4th,  1889.  He  proved  a  model 
presiding  officer,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  exalted  position  with  an  ability,  impartiality,  and 
dignity  which  gained  the  praises  of  all  without  regard  to  party  distinctions,  even  at  a  time  when 
party  spirit  ran  high  over  most  important  measures  coming  before  the  United  States  Senate. 
At  the  great  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Washington,  in  September,  1892, 
Mr.  Morton,  in  the  absence  of  President  Harrison,  made  the  welcoming  speech  to  the  veterans 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States;  likewise  at  the  dedicatory  services  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  October  21st,  1S92,  he  made  the  address  of  welcome,  accepting  the  build- 
ings "in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States"  and  dedicating  them  "  to  humanity." 
Mr.  Morton  is  noted  for  his  hospitality,  and  his  historic  residence  in  Washington  and  his  home  at 
"  Ellerslie,"  at  Rhinecliff  on  the  Hudson,  are  all  appointed  and  conducted  with  taste  and  elegance. 
He  has  been  likewise  prominent  in  works  of  charity.  When  Congress  placed  the  United  States 
ship  Constellation  at  the  disposal  of  those  desiring  to  send  stores  for  the  relief  of  starving 
Ireland  during  the  great  famine  there,  and  when  the  project  of  forwarding  the  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  seemed  likely  to  fail,  Mr.  Morton  came  forward  and  offered  to  pay  for  one-fourth 
of  the  cargo,  although  his  intimate  friends  knew  it  was  his  intention  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
rather  than  have  the  project  miscarry.  Another  well-remembered  case  in  which  Mr.  Morton's 
bounty  was  timely  and  of  great  service  to  a  large  number  of  workingmen  was  that  of  the  Rock- 
away  Beach  Improvement  Company.  The  originators  of  that  organization  became  involved  in 
financial  ruin.  At  least  five  hundred  workingmen  were  unable  to  obtain  their  wages  and  were 
experiencing  all  the  sad  consequences  of  such  deprivation.  Certificates  of  indebtedness  were 
issued  instead  of  money,  but  these  were  of  no  value  to  the  men  who  needed  food  for  their  suffer- 
ing families.  At  this  critical  juncture  Mr.  Morton's  banking-house  joined  that  of  Messrs. 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  the  two  houses  contributed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  workingmen.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morton  by 
Dartmouth  College,  July  14th,  1881,  and  by  Middlebury  College  in  1882. 


CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH. 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  but  recently  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Russia,  is  one  of  that  type  of 
men  in  whose  career  there  has  been  no  retrogression.  From  the  time  he  entered  journalism 
and  became  a  power  and  a  factor  in  the  political  history  of  a  great  State,  he  has  risen  steadily 
and  surely,  and  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  February  18th,  1842.  His  parents  removed  to  Albany,  N.  T.,  seven  years  later,  and 
his  early  education  was  obtained  in  that  city.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  graduated  from 
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the  Albany  Academy,  and  immediately  after  began  his  first  work  in  journalism  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Albany  Evening  Transcript.  While  thus  engaged  he  passed  the  biennial  ex- 
amination of  Union  College,  entering  at  the  opening  of  the  junior  year  in  1859.  Although 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  then,  he  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  questions  of  the 
day  and  became  captain  of  the  college  "  Wide  Awakes" — a  Eepublican  campaign  club.  This 
was  the  birth  of  an  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  a  party  which  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  an 
allegiance  that  has  never  swerved  an  iota  nor  faltered  in  the  face  of  the  most  obstinate  opposi- 
tion. He  represented  Union  College  on  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  University  Review — a 
periodical  published  in  New  Haven  with  a  view  of  uniting  the  literary  talent  of  a  number  of 
colleges.  In  1861  he  was  finally  graduated,  and  then  entered  upon  a  career  which  has  been 
exceptionally  active  and  honorable,  as  well  as  completely  successful.  The  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  had  but  just  begun.  The  State  of  New  York  was  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  North  in  recruiting,  and  the  city  of  Albany  was  the  central  point  in  preparations 
for  the  field.  One  of  the  most  important  soldiers  in  this  work  of  mobilization  was  the  gallant 
Gen.  John  F.  Rathbone.  He  saw  in  Mr.  Smith  those  qualities  which  would  make  him  valuable 
in  a  confidential  relation,  and  appointed  him  military  secretary,  following  this  with  a  promotion 
to  the  office  of  judge  advocate-general  with  the  rank  of  major.  The  young  journalist  faith- 
fully fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  responsible  office  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  during  that  time 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  handle  with  tact  and  conscientious  care  the  complex  and  manifold 
machinery  of  requisitions  and  orders  which  came  through  his  department.  When  a  change  in 
the  methods  of  [enlistment  came,  Mr.  Smith  took  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  State,  where  he  remained  until  Horatio  Seymour  became  Governor  in  1863.  Then 
resigning,  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Albany  Academy,  and  while  occupying  this  place  he  con- 
tributed daily  to  the  Albany  Express  two  columns  of  pithy,  forceful  editorial  matter,  which 
attracted  general  attention  not  only  for  its  patriotism,  but  for  the  persistency  and  cogency  of 
the  appeals  made  in  behalf  of  the  loyal  North  and  her  need  for  soldiers.  Mr.  Smith  was  in- 
duced to  drop  his  teaching  about  this  time  and  accept  an  editorial  position  on  the  newspaper  in 
whose  columns  he  had  gained  more  than  a  local  reputation,  even  while  fulfilling  his  duties  in 
the  Albany  Academy.  The  young  editor  had  carefully  studied  the  momentous  issues  of  the  day, 
and  when  he  dashed  in  with  a  vim  and  a  vigor  that  stamped  him  at  once  as  the  man  for  the 
place,  he  began  to  make  his  impress.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  just  over  and  the  great 
political  problems  it  left  remained  for  solution.  The  Express,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
paltered  along  in  a  slip-shod  sort  of  fashion,  began  to  show  signs  of  vigorous  and  aggressive  life. 
From  a  modest,  easy-going  local  paper,  it  began  to  develop  into  a  political  factor.  Its  opinions 
were  widely  quoted;  its  advice  carefully  regarded.  Mr.  Smith's  value  to  the  paper  was  so 
quickly  made  apparent  that  he  secured  a  part  ownership  in  the  property  and  was  given  editorial 
control.  In  1866  Governor  Fen  ton  was  re-elected,  and  the  relations  between  him  and  Mr.  Smith, 
intimate  as  they  had  been  before,  became  more  closely  cemented.  The  Albany  Journal  was 
not  friendly  to  the  Governor,  and  when,  in  1867,  the  Express  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  the 
State  nominations,  its  young  editor  came  into  greater  prominence  than  before  and  his  paper 
became  the  most  formidable  rival  at  the  State  capital  that  the  Journal  had  ever  met  in  its  own 
party.  Between  Mr.  Smith  and  Governor  Fenton  there  existed  a  bond  of  friendship,  which 
was  strengthened  when,  in  1868,  without  relinquishing  his  journalistic  connection,  the  editor 
became  the  Governor's  private  secretary,  retaining  that  intimate  and  confidential  relation  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  The  proprietors  of  the  Journal  began  to  see  as  early  as  1868  that 
there  lacked  something  in  the  editorial  management  of  their  newspaper,  and  Mr.  Smith  was 
asked  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  them.  He  declined  to  do  so  until  he  could  go  in  his  own  way, 
and  in  1870  he  became  associate  editor  on  the  Journal,  and  later  on  assumed  the  full  editorial 
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command  of  the  paper.  While  in  this  capacity  (and  in  fact  many  years  before)  he  had  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  and  in  his  Alma  Mater.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Union  College  for  a  term  of  five  years.  He  remained  joint  editor  with  Mr. 
George  Dawson  on  the  Journal  until  1876,  and  then  that  gentleman  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Smith  in 
full  and  absolute  control  of  the  paper.  It  was  well  known,  however,  that  his  had  been  the  labor- 
ing oar  and  largely  the  guiding  hand  in  the  political  conduct  of  the  Journal  during  all  the 
period  of  his  connection.  In  this  position  he  was  regularly  elected  a  delegate  to  the  annual 
State  Convention,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  unwritten  party  law  that  he  should 
head  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  and  should  prepare  the  platform.  This  was  a  post  requiring 
tact  and  care,  for  the  opposition  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  pick  a  flaw  in  a  declaration  or  make 
capital  out  of  a  construction.  In  1876  Mr.  Smith  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  National  Bepub- 
lican  Convention  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  platform.  During  all  of  these 
years  the  influence  of  the  Journal  was  steadily  directed  toward  a  liberal  party  policy.  In  1877 
Mr.  Smith  carried  the  first  principles  of  civil-service  reform  in  the  State  platform,  and  in  1878, 
after  a  serious  party  schism,  he  framed  and  offered  a  platform  which  united  the  support  of  Eoscoe 
Conkling,  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  of  William  M.  Evarts,  the  head  of  the  administration 
of  President  Hayes.  Armed  as  he  was  with  these  experiences,  and  fully  equipped  in  all  that 
pertained  to  his  chosen  profession,  Mr.  Smith  was  the  man  needed  when,  in  1880,  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  control  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The  old  war  Press,  under  the  able  direction  of 
John  Wein  Forney,  had  been  the  leading  and  most  progressive  newspaper  of  its  day,  but  the 
Press  in  time  of  peace  so  degenerated  that,  as  one  writer  aptly  put  it,  "it  was  a  newspaper 
stranded  in  the  shallows  of  a  diminishing  circulation."  Colonel  Forney  had  been  unfortunate, 
and  what  was  once  a  great  power  and  a  valuable  property  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
proprietor  sold  it  to  several  gentlemen,  who  were  satisfied  after  a  short  struggle  that  they 
would  only  sink  deeper  in  the  mire  of  debt,  and  gladly  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Calvin  Wells,  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  position  occupied  by  that  newspaper  in  metropolitan  journalism  and  as  a 
force  in  politics  to-day  is  the  most  significant  evidence  of  what  Charles  Emory  Smith  has  ac- 
complished. When  he  assumed  control  he  found  the  paper  lacking  in  everything,  from  the 
mechanical  department  to  the  business  office  and  from  the  business  office  to  the  editorial  rooms. 
Years  of  lax  discipline  had  helped  to  sink  what  was  once  the  great  Eepublican  organ  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  into  a  mire  of  debt.  It  was  while  matters  were  in  this  shape  that  Mr. 
Smith  took  the  helm  of  the  sinking  craft.  With  that  discretion  and  foresight  which  characterized 
all  his  undertakings  in  earlier  life  he  saw  at  once  what  was  lacking.  He  began  immediately 
to  gather  about  him  the  brightest  and  brainiest  men  that  money  could  procure.  He  changed 
the  methods  of  the  old  regime  completely.  This  was  an  undertaking  far  more  difficult  than  the 
starting  of  a  new  newspaper — it  was  the  revivication  of  a  moribund ;  the  rehabilitation  of  a  dis- 
mantled hull.  The  Garfield-Hancock  campaign  had  just  opened  when  Mr.  Smith  undertook  the 
task  of  putting  the  Press  on  its  feet.  Its  influence,  which  had  been  slipping  away  for  years,  was 
about  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  the  change  in  its  editorial  direction  was  at  once  made  manifest  to  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  and  to  the  people  of  the  State.  In  less  than  six  months  the  new  impress 
was  widely  felt.  The  vigorous  policy  and  stanch  Eepublicanism  of  the  new  editor ;  the  quick- 
ness with  which  he  seized  every  opportunity  for  the  advancement,  not  only  of  the  paper,  but  of  the 
party,  attracted  very  general  attention.  Four  years  later  the  Press  came  into  wider  prominence 
by  the  stand  it  took  and  the  influence  it  exerted  in  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine.  By  that 
time  the  paper  had  taken  great  strides  forward.  Although  maintaining  and  expounding  the 
principles  of  the  Eepublican  party,  Mr.  Smith  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  newspaper,  a  journal  which  should  accurately  reflect  the  happenings  of  the  time  and  present 
them  without  bias  to  the  reader.     In  the  performance  of  this  work  the  editor  of  the  Press  recog- 
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nized  the  necesssity  of  infusing  fresh  blood  into  every  department,  and  in  the  selection  of  his  staff 
he  took  only  those  men  who  were  en  rapport  with  his  methods  and  his  ideas.     At  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  had  a  complete  organization.     A  great 
army'of  correspondents  had  been  appointed  through  the  State,  and  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  an  unrivalled  telegraphic  service.     By  a  thorough  and  almost  perfect  system  of  classi- 
fication and  condensation  the  important  news  of  the  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe  was  covered, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  from  the  columns  of  the  Press  that  deserved  to  be  printed.     Then  came 
a  series  of  exposures  of  public  abuses,  which  the  newspaper  laid  bare  and  forced  legal  cognizance 
where  such  abuses  called  for  legal  remedy.     In  March,  1881,  a  Sunday  edition  was  added  to  the 
daily.     The  title  of  a  newspaper  which  had  been  printed  for  several  years,  under  the  name  of 
The  Sunday  Press,  was  purchased  in  order  to  avoid  any  confusion  between  the  two.     This  issue 
sprang  into  popular  favor  within  a  very  few  months.     The  regular  edition,  improved  as  it  was 
in  every  department,  though  more  than  doubled,  had  not  increased  in  circulation  commensurate 
with  its  excellence.     It  was  an  eight-page  paper  sold  at  three  cents.     Mr.  Smith  saw  what  was 
needed,  and  the  price  of  the  paper  was  reduced  in  October,  1883,  to  two  cents.     Immediately 
did  the  wisdom  of  this  step  become  apparent.     In  twelve  months  the  circulation  had  again 
doubled  and  quadrupled.     The  campaign  edition  of  1883-84  rose  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
the  Press,  from  a  State  and  local  paper,  began  to  attain  a  national  circulation.     It  found  its 
way  into  every  State  in  the  Union  and  into  nearly  every  Congressional  district.     No  expense 
was  spared  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  paper  to  bring  its  standard  as  high  as  the  highest. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  Smith,  he  was  backed  by  a  sagacious,  courageous,  and  liberal  man,  who 
heartily  co-operated  in  the  work  of  development,  and  the  result  was  shown  in  the  splendid  suc- 
cess that  was  gradually  but  firmly  established  and  placed  the  Press  where  it  is  to-day— one  of 
the  chief  Eepublican  newspapers  of  the  United  States.     Even  while  absorbed  in  his  editorial 
labors,  Mr.  Smith  did  not  neglect  his  duty  as  a  loyal  Republican  and  as  a  promoter  of  educa- 
tional interests.     He  had  been  honored  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1879  by  being  elected 
Regent  of  the  University  of  New  York  by  the  Legislature  on  the  unanimous  nomination  of  the 
Republican  caucus,  a  position  that  he  held  until  he  removed  from  the  State.     He  could  always 
be  commanded  when  his  voice  was  needed  to  expound  from  the  stump  the  principles  of  the  party 
which  he  had  cherished  so  long.     Between  1877  and  1887  he  made  hundreds  of  addresses  before 
large  audiences  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.     He  made  the  annual 
address  before  the  State  Press  Association  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  was  elected  president  of 
that  body  in  1874.     He  has  also  spoken  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
New  York  State  Military  Association,  and  at  the  commencements  of  Lafayette,  Muhlenburg, 
Dickinson,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  State  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Rutgers  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Delaware  State  College,     He  has  done  effective  work  on  the  stump  in  five 
Presidential  campaigns.     For  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  1876,  James  A.  Garfield  in  1880,  James 
Gr.  Blaine  in  1884,  Benjamin  Harrison  in  1888,  and  again  in  1892,  he  did  a  vast  amount  of  tell- 
ing work.     He  opened  the  campaign  for  the  State  Committee  in  1881,  and  his  speech  was  such 
a  master-piece  of  logic  and  convincing  eloquence  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents 
used  in  the  campaign.     The  Republican  delegates  from  Philadelphia  to  the  National  Convention 
of  1888,  having  determined  to  present  Mayor  Edwin  H.  Fitler  as  a  candidate  for  President,  Mr. 
Smith  was  invited  to  make  the  presentation  speech.     He  was  accordingly  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  delegation,  and  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  State  made  the  speech  in  which  Mayor  Fitler  was  formally  placed  be- 
fore the  convention.     He  received  the  solid  vote  of  the  Philadelphia  delegates  and  several  from 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  other  States.     With  this  compliment  his  name  was  with- 
drawn.    With  the  opening  of  the  year  1890  Mr.  Smith's  career  broadened  into  national  repute. 
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He  was  offered  the  position  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Eussia  by 
President  Harrison,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  as  he  had  declined  to  permit  his  name  to  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  by  various  Pennsylvania  citizens  who  had  pressed  him  to  make  formal 
application  for  the  post.  About  one  week  before  his  appointment  he  was  in  Washington,  press- 
ing the  claims  of  another  Pennsylvania  gentleman  for  the  position.  While  listening  to  his 
appeal  for  another,  the  President  had  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  the  appointment  to  him.  The 
nomination  was  presented  to  the  Senate  on  February  10th  and  unanimously  confirmed  four 
days  later.  Mr.  Smith  at  once  began  preparations  for  his  departure  and  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  Trave,  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line,  on  the  2d  of  April.  Before  sailing  nu- 
merous dinners  and  farewell  receptions  were  tendered  him,  notably  among  them  being  a  magnif- 
icent banquet  by  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  followed  shortly  after  by  an  equally 
nattering  gathering  in  his  honor  by  the  Journalists'  Club.  The  Trave  arrived  at  Southampton 
April  10th  and  Mr.  Smith  at  once  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  way  to  that  city,  so  flat- 
tering was  his  reception  by  the  different  countries  through  which  he  passed  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  frequent  stops  to  attend  banquets  and  receptions  tendered  by  the  Europeans. 
The  largest  of  these  was  at  The  Hague,  where  the  gathering  of  celebrated  Hollanders  to  do  him 
honor  numbered  many  hundreds.  At  Berlin  Mr.  Smith  halted  to  address  the  American  students 
who  gathered  from  all  the  German  colleges  to  listen  to  him.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg 
May  10th,  1890,  and  four  days  later  presented  his  letters  in  audience  to  the  emperor,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  cordial  marks  of  esteem.  He  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties,  which  circum- 
stances rendered  more  onerous  and  more  taxing  to  the  sagacity  and  capabilities  of  the  minister 
than  at  any  time  for  a  score  of  years.  The  great  Russian  famine  came  on  in  the  second 
year  of  his  incumbency,  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world.  Vast  supplies,  both 
of  money  and  provisions,  .were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  greater  amount  came 
from  the  United  States.  Four  great  vessels  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  provisions  of 
various  kinds,  and  over  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  were  sent  from  America  to  the 
suffering  Russians.  The  distribution  of  these  vast  supplies  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  min- 
ister, who  therefore  became  responsible  for  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  will  and  purpose 
of  the  thousands  of  donors.  The  preparation  of  the  necessary  plans  involved  considerable 
labor.  From  all  quarters  of  the  great  Russian  Empire  came  the  heart-rending  cries  of  a 
starving  people,  confronted  with  the  horrors  of  a  famine  before  which  thousands  were  per- 
ishing in  hapless  destitution,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  enjoying  the  overflowing 
fruits  of  the  bounty  of  nature.  Great  was  the  calamity,  but  fit  to  cope  with  its  rigors  was 
the  generosity  of  a  charity-loving  world  and  the  ability  of  those  instituted  as  agents  for 
its  prompt  and  proper  application  to  the  needs  of  the  distressed.  In  this  work  Minister  Smith 
spent  four  tireless  months,  maturing  plans  which  involved  the  feeding  of  a  nation.  Letters 
and  appeals  were  received  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire,  which  had  to  be  promptly  met  with 
the  instant  shipping  of  supplies.  Keen  discrimination  had  to  be  shown  in  the  transmission  of 
the  provisions  so  that  the  most  urgently  needy  localities  should  be  reached  first.  Through  it 
all  Mr.  Smith  evinced  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order,  only  mitigating  his  labors  with 
the  mitigation  of  the  famine's  rigors,  and  resting  only  when  the  wolf  of  want  had  been  thrust 
from  the  door  of  every  Russian  home.  During  his  incumbency  Mr.  Smith  was  also  vigorously 
active  in  such  work  as  needed  to  be  done  relating  to  the  Behring  Sea  question,  now  in  course  of 
arbitration  between  representatives  of  the  various  powers  interested  in  its  solution.  Another 
question  of  moment  which  engaged  his  attention  was  that  of  the  migration  of  Russian  Jews 
from  the  empire,  owing  to  the  oppressive  May  laws,  so  tyrannical  in  their  operation  as  to  compel 
wholesale  emigration  on  the  part  of  those  who  came  within  their  scope.  To  bring  about  a 
mitigation  of  these  cruel  laws  Mr.  Smith  labored  zealously,  making  many  representations  in 
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behalf  of  the  Jews  to  the  Russian  authorities,  though  unfortunately  without  much  effect. 
After  remaining  abroad  two  years,  filling  his  arduous  post  with  scarcely  a  day's  rest,  Mr.  Smith 
applied  for  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  United  States.  He  arrived  in 
America  in  April,  1892,  and  in  June  following  sent  his  resignation  as  Minister  to  Russia  to  the 
President,  stating  his  earnest  desire  to  return  to  private  life  and  the  care  of  the  great  newspaper 
of  which  he  is  editor.  His  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  President,  and  Mr.  Smith 
resumed  his  position  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Press,  and  entered  vigorously  into  the  work 
of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1892  in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidates.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
man  of  great  nervous  force.  He  is  about  medium  height  and  has  a  strong  face,  in  which  is 
set  a  pair  of  dark,  expressive  eyes.  His  voice  is  clear  and  pleasing,  and  as  he  becomes  warmed 
up  to  his  subject  it  increases  in  volume  and  vibratory  strength,  responding  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  invariably  creates  in  his  audience.  He  is  a  forcible  and  graceful  writer,  presenting  a 
case  calmly  and  dispassionately,  but  with  a  logical  strength  that  is  wholly  convincing.  He  is  a 
master  of  rhetoric  and  of  English  undefiled,  and  his  editorial  opinions  are  noted  for  their  brill- 
iancy and  purity  of  diction  as  well  as  for  their  virility.  The  Press  of  to-day  is  a  marvellous 
newspaper.  Its  daily  edition  is  recognized  by  every  journalist  in  the  country  as  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  The  Sunday  issue  is  perhaps  even  more  of  a  marvel 
than  the  daily.  Not  only  is  it  a  complete  newspaper,  but  it  is  a  repository  for  the  most  care- 
fully selected  literature  and  distinctive  features  that  money  can  buy  and  busy  brains  suggest. 
That  the  editor  of  the  Press  has  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power,  either  in  statecraft  or 
journalism,  is  not  believed  by  those  who  know  his  ability,  and  whether  he  shall  choose  to  con- 
tinue to  guide  the  great  newspaper  he  has  created  or  enter  into  a  high  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  Nation  is  as  yet  an  unsettled  question. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison,  the  most  celebrated  electrician  and  inventor  of  the  age,  was  born 
February  11th,  1847,  at  Milan,  Erie  County,  O.,  at  that  time  a  nourishing  town  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Milan  Canal,  four  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  Its  decline  subsequent  to  the  birth 
of  Edison  is  attributed  to  the  building  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  and  the  consequent  falling 
off  of  the  canal  traffic,  which  compelled  the  parents  of  young  Edison  to  seek  a  living  elsewhere, 
and  they  settled  themselves  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  Samuel  Edison,  the  father  of  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  is  a  man  of  Dutch  descent,  whose  pedigree  can  be  traced  for  several  centuries.  In 
1730  some  of  the  family  emigrated  to  America,  and  the  grandfather  of  Samuel  Edison  was 
one  of  the  leading  bankers  on  Manhattan  Island  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  This  family 
is  notable  for  the  longevity  of  its  members.  Samuel  Edison,  who  has  already  reached  the  ripe 
old  age  of  ninety  years,  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  attained, 
respectively,  the  ages  of  one  hundred  and  two  and  one  hundred  and  three  years.  The  mother  of 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Elliott,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  of 
Scotch  parentage.  She  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  and  taught  her  son,  Thomas  Alva, 
the  rudiments  of  learning — in  fact,  he  derived  his  education  from  the  lessons  of  this  admirable 
woman,  for  he  was  not  at  a  regular  school  for  more  than  two  months  together.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  young  Edison  had  read  through  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," Smiles'  "History  of  the  World,"  and  Hume's  "History  of  England"  and  "History  of  the 
Reformation,"  and  a  number  of  treatises  on  scientific  subjects.  It  was  at  about  this  period 
that  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  "  newsboy"  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  running  between 
Port  Huron  and  Detroit,  an  employment  which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  almost   any 
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ordinary  boy.  Not  so,  however,  with  young  Edison.  While  personally  engaged  in  supplying 
travellers  between  these  two  cities  with  the  news  of  the  day  and  edibles  of  various  degrees  of 
indigestibility,  he  was  conducting  a  book-store,  a  vegetable-store,  and  a  news-stand  in  the 
town  of  Port  Huron,  each  of  these  being  a  separate  and  independent  enterprise.  His  employees 
numbered  eleven  boys.  The  supplies  for  his  vegetable-store  were  brought  by  him  from  Detroit 
and  other  points  along  the  line  of  railway,  and  he  secured  permanent  advantage  over  his  com- 
petitors by  carrying  his  freight  in  the  United  States  mail  car,  where  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  mail  clerk  secured  him  freedom  from  transportation  charges.  He  was  now  obliged  to  spend 
a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  having  no  commercial  interests  there  to  occupy 
his  time,  he  set  himself  the  ambitious  task  of  reading  through  the  Detroit  Free  Library.  The 
largest  shelves  were  at  the  bottom  and  contained  the  largest  books.  Commencing  at  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  row,  he  went  systematically  to  work.  The  "Penny  Encyclopaedia" 
gradually  yielded  up  the  knowledge  stored  within  its  pages  as  volume  after  volume  was  taken 
out,  perused,  and  replaced  by  this  energetic  youth.  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  said 
to  be  the  prime  favorite  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  only  book  which  seduced  him  from  his 
pillow  earlier  than  usual,  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ure's  "Dictionary  of  the  Sciences." 
Then  came  Newton's  "Principia,"  and  here  he  formed  his  first  opinion  in  regard  to  mathe- 
matics, which  has  not  been  materially  altered  to  this  day.  He  read  diligently  through  the 
work,  understanding  an  occasional  portion  of  it,  until  finally  he  sought  assistance,  applying  to 
a  baggage-master  on  the  train  for  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  problems.  "This  man,"  says 
Edison,  "explained  the  problem  to  me  by  the  use  of  very  simple  language  and  without  the 
employment  of  mathematics.  I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Newton  could  have  dis- 
pensed his  knowledge  in  a  much  wider  field  had  he  known  less  about  figures.  It  gave  me  a 
distaste  for  mathematics  from  which  I  have  never  recovered.  If  I  were  asked  to  explain  the 
phonograph  to  one  unfamiliar  with  it,  I  would  not  display  all  the  tools  and  machinery  which 
are  used  in  making  the  instrument.  I  look  upon  figures  as  mathematical  tools  which  are 
employed  to  carve  out  the  logical  result  of  reasoning,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  necessary  to 
assist  one  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this  result."  Early  in  the  year  1862,  while  still 
engaged  in  the  various  occupations  already  referred  to,  Edison  turned  his  attention  to  journal- 
ism. A  freight  car  attached  to  the  train  in  question  had  been  altered  for  transporting  baggage 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  smokers,  but  being  deficient  in  those  comforts  which  lovers  of 
the  weed  demand,  this  portion  of  the  car  was  seldom  occupied,  and  Edison  proceeded  to  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  use.  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  that  city, 
was  about  to  effect  a  change  of  dress,  and  Edison  negotiated  with  the  manager  for  the  sup- 
plies required  to  fill  his  fonts  and  also  for  a  number  of  stereotypes  such  as  are  used  to  make  up 
what,  in  technical  journalistic  language,  are  called  "patent  insides."  These  he  transferred  to 
his  "den"  in  the  baggage  car  and  proceeded  to  issue  The  Or  and  Trunk  Herald.  He  combined 
in  his  own  person,  proprietor,  editor,  reporter,  typesetter,  "devil,"  and  vender.  The  columns 
of  the  paper  were  devoted  to  local  news  along  the  railroad  and  train  gossip  interesting  to  em- 
ployees of  the  line.  The  subscribers  numbered  over  four  hundred,  and  the  paper  ran  through 
about  forty  numbers.  Paragraphs  from  this  journal  were  quoted  in  the  London  Times,  and 
the  celebrated  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  as  he  was  travelling  on  the  train,  once  bought  a 
copy  and  took  occasion  to  compliment  young  Edison  for  his  enterprise.  It  remains  to-day  the 
first  and  only  newspaper  ever  published  on  a  railway  train.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
this  journal  had  a  contemporary  under  the  same  management,  but  published  under  somewhat 
different  circumstances.  Edison  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  "devil"  in  the  office  of  the 
Port  Huron  Commercial.  During  the  day  these  two  youths  collected  news  of  a  somewhat 
personal  nature  relative  to  their  acquaintances,  and  repairing  at  night  to  the  Commercial  office, 
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they  set  in  type  the  result  of  their  investigations,  which  appeared  the  next  morning  on  a  sheet 
called  Paul  Pry.  For  months  this  paper  continued  to  be  circulated.  No  one  knew  where  it 
came  from  or  who  was  responsible  for  its  issue.  Eventually,  however,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  treated  to  a  somewhat  severe  notice  in  its  columns  discovered  the  author,  and  expressed 
his  appreciation  by  throwing  young  Edison  into  Lake  Huron.  After  this  Paul  Pry  was  discon- 
tinued. Edison's  "  sanctum"  in  the  baggage  car  was  also  used  by  him  as  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  passengers  used  frequently  to  come  and  watch  him  analyze  the  various  liquids  and  sub- 
stances which  he  was  investigating.  On  one  unfortunate  day,  when  engaged  in  some  experi- 
ments, he  upset  a  phosphorus-bottle  and  set  the  car  on  fire,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
summarily  ejected.  An  incident  occurred  during  Edison's  career  as  a  newsboy  which  graph- 
ically illustrates  his  foresight  and  enterprise.  It  was  customary  at  the  various  stations  along 
the  line  to  hang  out  a  blackboard  which  was  intended  to  display  the  anticipated  time  of  arrival 
of  the  different  trains,  but  was  seldom  if  ever  used  for  this  purpose.  Edison  saw  where  he 
could  make  rise  of  this  vacant  space.  By  agreeing  to  deliver  a  daily  paper  and  two  or  three 
monthly  journals  for  the  term  of  one  year,  he  subsidized  the  operator  at  Detroit,  and  arranged 
for  an  outline  of  the  news  of  the  day  to  be  telegraphed  ahead  to  the  different  stations,  where 
the  operators,  for  a  like  consideration,  bulletined  the  news  upon  the  blackboards.  The  war 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  was  at  this  time  in  progress,  and  just  about  this 
date  was  fought  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  papers  came  out  with  double-leaded 
headings  a  column  and  a  half  in  length  and  announced  fifty  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Excitement  in  Detroit  reached  fever-pitch,  and  Edison,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any  circum- 
stance, saw  here  an  opportunity  to  reap  a  golden  harvest.  His  usual  custom  was  to  buy  one 
hundred  and  fifty  papers,  which  were  ready  for  him  in  the  press-room  each  day  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  train  on  which  he  worked  was  due  to  leave,  and  he  had  only  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  that  number.  He  had  but  little  time  to  formulate  a  scheme  to  secure  a  large 
edition,  but  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  Hurrying  to  the  telegraph  office,  he  sent 
out  paragraphs  for  his  bulletins.  He  then  went  to  the  engine-driver,  who  agreed,  presumably 
for  a  consideration,  that  should  Edison  not  be  on  hand  at  starting-time,  the  engine  would  be 
out  of  order  for  the  space  of  five  minutes.  These  preliminaries  arranged,  young  Edison  rushed 
off  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  office  and  sought  an  interview  with  the  manager  and  editor,  Mr. 
William  F.  Storey,  to  whom  he  confided  his  wants,  asking  to  be  trusted  for  a  thousand  copies 
of  that  day's  issue.  A  note  from  Mr.  Storey  to  the  manager  of  the  press-room,  worded,  "Give 
this  boy  a  thousand  papers,"  secured  the  coveted  edition,  and  Edison  marched  triumphantly 
back,  boarded  his  train,  and  enlisted  the  services  of  the  baggageman  and  brakeman  to  help  him 
"fold."     He  says: 

"  At  Utica,  the  first  station  out  from  Detroit  and  about  twelve  miles  distant,  I  usually 
sold  two  papers,  the  customary  charge  being  five  cents  each.  As  we  approached  the  sta- 
tion on  this  day  I  put  my  head  out  to  look  forward  and  thought  I  saw  an  excursion  party. 
I  had  a  half-dozen  papers  in  my  hand.  As  we  came  nearer  and  the  people  caught  sight  of  me, 
they  commenced  to  gesticulate  and  shout,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  they  wanted 
papers.  I  rushed  back  into  the  car,  grabbed  an  armful,  and  when  I  got  upon  the  platform  I 
sold  forty.  Mount  Clemens  was  the  next  station.  When  it  came  in  sight  I  thought  there  was 
a  riot.  The  platform  was  crowded  with  a  howling  mob,  and  when  the  tones  became  intelligible 
I  realized  that  they  were  after  news  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  so  I  raised  the  price  of  papers  to  ten 
cents  and  sold  a  hundred  and  fifty  where  I  had  never  before  disposed  of  more  than  a  dozen. 
As  other  stations  were  reached  these  scenes  were  repeated,  but  the  climax  came  when  we  got 
to  Port  Hui-on.  The  station  there  was  a  mile  from  the  town.  When  the  train  stopped  I  shoul- 
dered my  bundle  and  started  for  the  city.  When  I  had  got  less  than  half-way  I  met  a  crowd 
hurrying  toward  the  station.  I  thought  I  knew  what  they  were  after,  so  I  stopped  in  front  of 
a  church,  where  a  prayer-meeting  was  being  held,   raised  the  price  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
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copy,  and  commenced  to  take  in  a  young  fortune.  In  two  minutes  the  prayer-meeting  was 
adjourned,  the  members  came  rushing  out,  and  if  the  way  coin  was  produced  is  any  indication, 
I  should  say  that  the  deacons  hadn't  passed  the  plate  before  I  came  along." 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  telegraphy  in  the  following  manner:  Standing  on  the 
platform  of  Mount  Clemens  station,  he  saw  the  son  of  the  station-master,  a  child  of  three 
years,  in  danger  of  being  run  down  by  an  approaching  train.  Springing  to  his  assistance,  Edi- 
son succeeded  in  getting  the  boy  off  the  track  a  few  seconds  before  he  would  have  been 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive.  The  child's  father,  out  of  gratitude,  offered  to 
teach  Edison  telegraphy,  and  here  his  career  as  an  operator  commenced.  He  rapidly  acquired 
the  art  and  as  rapidly  turned  it  to  profitable  account.  The  telegraph  office  was  some  distance 
from  the  town.  Edison  strung  a  wire  from  the  station  to  a  drug-store,  equipped  it  with 
instruments,  placed  an  assistant  at  the  other  end,  and  received  ten  cents  for  each  message 
which  he  repeated  over  his  private  line,  which  was,  however,  in  a  few  months  sacrificed  to 
"corporation  greed,"  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  noting  the  profitable  business 
which  Edison  was  building  up,  ran  one  of  their  own  wires  to  the  town.  From  Mount  Clemens 
Edison  went  to  Port  Huron.  The  operator  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  had  gone  to 
the  war,  and  Edison  was  engaged  to  take  his  place  at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
The  office  was  in  a  jeweller's  store,  and  through  it  passed  one  of  the  trunk  wires  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  over  which  were  sent  specials  and  reports  of  various  kinds  for  the  press  of 
the  latter  city.  It  was  announced  one  afternoon  that  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress  was  to  be  transmitted,  and  newspaper  men  and  others  were  anxious 
to  learn  the  text.  The  proprietor  of  the  jeweller's  store,  who  was  also  the  Western  Union 
agent,  was  offered  sixty  dollars  if  he  could  obtain  this  record,  and  he  in  turn  offered  Edison 
twenty  dollars  if  he  would  receive  it.  Edison  agreed,  and  for  several  hours  while  the  message 
was  being  transmitted  he  sat  in  front  of  the  instrument  and  made  copy,  which  the  agent  read 
as  it  came  to  an  interested  gathering.  When  the  task  was  ended  and  Edison  asked  for  the 
promised  twenty  dollars,  he  found  out  what  risk  is  sometimes  incurred  in  performing  a  service 
upon  the  promise  of  reward.  Tbis  agent  desired  to  apprentice  Edison  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
but  the  boy's  father  would  not  permit  it,  and  he  gave  up  his  employment  in  the  jeweller's  store. 
His  next  engagement  was  at  Stratford,  Canada,  as  night  operator  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Kail- 
way.  Everything  ran  along  smoothly  enough  until  one  night  he  received  instructions  by  tele- 
graph to  hold  a  certain  train  for  orders.  The  rule  was  that  when  an  operator  received  instruc- 
tions of  this  nature  he  should  immediately  set  out  his  signal  to  stop  the  train,  and  then  reply 
to  the  train-dispatcher.  Edison  replied  before  signalling,  and  when  he  reached  the  platform 
the  train  had  passed.  He  could  see  the  lights  on  its  rear  end  in  the  distance.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  station  yard  was  a  freight  depot  where  trains  sometimes  stopped.  He  hoped  this  train 
would  stop  there,  and  ran  down  the  track  to  hold  it  should  it  do  so,  but  had  only  taken  a  few 
steps  when  he  fell  into  a  culvert,  cutting  and  bruising  himself  severely.  By  this  time  the 
train  was  out  of  sight.  He  returned  to  the  telegraph  office  and  informed  the  dispatcher  of  his 
mishap.  The  latter  quickly  called  up  another  office  and  asked  if  a  certain  train  had  left.  The 
reply  came  that  it  had.  "Then,"  said  the  dispatcher,  "there's  going  to  be  a  collision."  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  await  the  result.  It  came,  but  was  not  as  serious  as  it  might  well  have 
been,  the  drivers  of  the  respective  engines  having  seen  each  other  in  time  to  prevent  disaster. 
For  this  Edison  was  summoned  to  Toronto  to  appear  before  the  general  manager,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Spicer,  who  was  noted  for  his  severity  of  manner.  "Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  "this 
offence  of  yours  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  I  think  I  shall  make  an  example  of  you.     I  can  send 

you  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years,  and "     "Just  at  this  moment,"  says  Edison,  "two 

English  swells  came  in,  and  Mr.  Spicer,  now  all  affability,  rose  to  greet  them.     They  engaged 
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him  in  conversation,  and  as  I  couldn't  see  that  they  really  needed  me  around  there,  I  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  door  and  made  for  the  freight  depot,  where  I  found  a  train  about  to  start  for 
Sarnia.  I  knew  the  conductor,  told  him  I  had  been  down  in  Toronto  on  a  little  holiday  excur- 
sion, and  said  I'd  like  to  take  a  run  up  the  line  with  him  as  far  as  Sarnia.  He  told  me  to  jump 
aboard,  and  I  wasn't  long  in  getting  out  of  sight,  but  my  pulse  didn't  get  down  to  normal  work 
until  the  ferry-boat  between  Sarnia  and  Port  Huron  had  landed  me  in  the  latter  town.  I 
haven't  been  in  Toronto  since  that  time."  Edison's  next  employment  was  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
but  was  of  short  duration.  The  manager  of  the  telegraph  office  had  a  friend  whom  he  desired 
to  place  in  Edison's  position,  and  the  latter  was  discharged  and  proceeded  to  Indianapolis,  in 
the  same  State.  He  was  now  becoming  very  proficient  in  the  art  of  telegraphy,  and,  like  all 
ambitious  operators,  aspired  to  taking  "report,"  which,  besides  requiring  a  higher  order  of  skill 
than  the  handling  of  ordinary  dispatches,  was  also  more  remunerative.  His  regular  work 
necessitated  his  presence  at  his  desk  during  the  hours  of  the  day  only,  but  his  industry  and  his 
desire  to  succeed  were  so  great  that  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  often  found  him  seated 
before  a  set  of  instruments  as  busily  engaged  as  any  of  the  regular  night  staff.  The  all-absorb- 
ing question  which  occupied  his  mind  was  how  he  could  obtain  control  of  a  report  wire  and 
insure  success  in  working  it,  and  at  last  he  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  was,  to  say  the  least, 
ingenious.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  confederate,  whom  he  found  in  the  person  of  a 
fellow -operator  who,  like  himself,  aspired  to  greater  deeds,  and  together  they  commenced  to 
mature  their  plans.  In  those  days  there  could  be  found  in  every  telegraph  office  an  instrument 
which  is  now  somewhat  obsolete — the  old  tape  recorder,  a  machine  which  impressed  the  dots 
and  dashes  on  a  continuous  strip  of  paper  to  be  subsequently  read  by  the  eye.  One  of  these  was 
put  in  circuit  on  the  report  wire  and  another  of  the  same  instruments  was  set  up  alongside  it. 
The  tape,  after  passing  through  the  first  machine  and  recording  the  indentations  made  by  the 
lever-point,  was  run  through  the  second  instrument,  which  was  so  arranged  that  when  its  lever- 
point  passed  over  these  indentations  it  opened  the  circuit  of  a  sounder,  which  closed  again  as 
soon  as  the  indentation  had  passed,  the  result  being  that  the  first  recorder  would  receive  its 
impressions  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute,  but  by  feeding  the  tape  more  slowly  into  the 
second  machine  the  speed  could  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  these  young  men  could  make  their 
copy  with  accuracy  and  safety.  These  preliminaries  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  conspir- 
ators applied  for  permission  to  take  report,  the  manager  agreeing  to  give  them  a  trial.  An 
examination  of  their  work  next  morning  proved  its  excellence.  The  copy  was  perfect  and  the 
manager  delighted.  For  several  weeks  they  continued  to  furnish  "  copper-plate"  transcriptions. 
The  "  sending"  operator  was  questioned  as  to  whether  he  was  interrupted  very  frequently  by 
the  Indianapolis  office,  and  he  replied  that  Indianapolis  never  "  broke"  line — and  in  truth  they 
did  not,  for  they  had  no  need  of  doing  so.  It  mattered  not  how  fast  the  dots  and  dashes  came 
in,  their  "receiving  operator"  had  a  capacity  for  recording  that  no  human  operator  ever  had. 
The  tape  was  fed  into  a  basket,  where  it  was  sometimes  allowed  to  accumulate  while  a  lunch 
was  being  partaken  of  by  these  hard-worked  young  men,  for  it  was  only  necessary  that 
their  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  different  newspaper  offices  in  good  season  to  be  distributed  and 
set  in  type  for  the  next  morning's  issue,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  finish  their  work 
of  copying  from  their  "automatic  repeater "  after  the  dispatches  had  been  concluded  on  the 
main  line.  But  one  night  there  came  a  longer  report  than  usual,  and  when  the  "receiver"  had 
finished  its  work  and  "  good-night"  was  given  on  the  main  line,  the  hour  had  arrived  when 
the  copy  was  due  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  Indianapolis.  Of  course  these  young  men  were 
still  several  hundred  words  behind,  and  when  at  last  they  completed  their  work  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  serious  delay  in  several  newspaper  offices,  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  com- 
plaints being  laid  before  the  manager  of  the  telegraph  office,  who  commenced  an  investigation, 
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and  the  next  night  walked  into  the  operating-room  and  discovered  the  scheme  of  which  he  had 
been,  in  part  at  least,  a  victim.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  at  once  suppressed  it.  It  was 
during  his  engagement  at  this  place  that  Edison  made  his  first  experiments  with  a  repeater, 
between  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati.  From  Indianapolis  Edison  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  day  operator  at  a  salary  of  sixty  dollars  per  month,  working  also  at  night 
whenever  he  could  obtain  permission  to  do  so.  The  Telegraphers'  Union,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  was  at  this  time  in  process  of  formation,  and  a  delegation  was  sent  one  day  to  organ- 
ize a  branch  at  Cincinnati.  The  fraternal  feeling  which  exists  among  members  of  the  tele- 
graphic profession  is  proverbial,  and  when  any  number  of  them  come  together,  it  is  considered 
that  the  signal  has  been  given  for  a  "  good  time."  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  when 
Edison  went  to  the  telegraph  office  on  the  night  of  the  day  in  question  he  found  no  one  there 
but  the  office-boy.  "Eeport"  was  being  called  on  the  Cleveland  wire,  but  the  operator  whose 
duty  it  was  to  answer  for  Cincinnati  was  presumably  assisting  in  the  preliminaries  of  a  branch 
organization  of  the  Telegraphers'  Union.  For  an  hour  Edison  listened  to  the  fruitless  efforts 
of  the  Cleveland  operator,  the  while  making  up  his  mind  to  turn  in  and  take  the  report  himself 
should  no  one  else  arrive.  No  one  came,  and  Edison  finally  went  to  work  and  succeeded  far  be- 
yond his  own  expectations.  At  eight  the  next  morning  he  was  at  his  own  desk,  intending  to 
say  nothing  of  the  event  of  the  night  before,  but  the  office-boy  informed  the  manager  of  what 
had  transpired.  Edison  was  questioned  and  his  report  examined.  There  was  no  denying  the 
evidence  of  the  latter.  The  operator  at  Cleveland  was  interrogated  about  "breaks  "  and  gave 
a  good  account  of  Edison's  work,  the  result  being  that  the  latter,  greatly  to  his  surprise, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  wire  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  over  which  passed  all  the  reports  from  the 
South,  and  his  salary  doubled.  In  the  year  1864,  which  we  now  reach,  Edison,  to  improve  his 
position,  removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  telegraphers  were  under  military  control,  and  oper- 
ators received  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  and  rations.  His  habits  were 
still  those  of  the  student  and  his  investigations  and  experiments  ceaseless.  The  greater  part 
of  his  earnings  was  spent  for  material  and  apparatus  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  he  pursued 
with  a  ceaseless  energy  which  was  not  outwardly  visible  in  the  pale,  delicate-looking  boy  of 
seventeen  years,  whose  total  neglect  of  personal  appearance  and  unassuming  manner  contrib- 
uted toward  concealing  from  the  casual  observers  around  him  the  genius  which  has  since  made 
his  name  a  household  word  in  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  Victor 
Hugo's  works,  in  particular  "Les  Miserables,"  which  procured  for  hirn  among  his  associates  the 
nicknames  of  "Victor"  and  "Hugo."  His  courage,  too,  must  have  been  great,  for  most  of  his 
misfortune  came  as  the  direct  result  of  his  experiments.  His  evil  (?)  genius  did  not  desert  him 
here,  but  followed  him  as  relentlessly  as  it  had  in  the  past.  The  manager  of  the  office  was  at 
work  on  a  repeater  which  he  hoped  soon  to  perfect.  Edison  started  in  with  the  same  object  and 
was  first  to  succeed.  He  brought  his  instruments  to  the  office  one  evening,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  telegraphy  New  York  and  New  Orleans  were  placed  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  A  description  of  Edison's  instrument  was  published,  and  the  manager 
of  the  Memphis  office,  instigated  by  jealousy,  trumped  up  a  charge  against  his  successful  rival 
and  dismissed  him.  This  was  an  awkward  catastrophe,  as  Edison  found  himself  destitute  of 
resources  and  in  debt.  His  desire  was  to  reach  Louisville,  Ky.  He  obtained  free  transpor- 
tation to  Decatur,  Ala.,  from  which  point  he  walked  the  entire  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  again  succeeded  in  obtaining  assistance  in  the  shape  of  transpor- 
tation to  Louisville.  At  six  o'clock  one  morning  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  streets  of 
Louisville  were  covered  with  ice,  this  young  man  entered  the  city.  The  soles  were  worn  off  his 
shoes.  His  clothing  consisted  of  the  lightest  kind  of  underwear,  a  linen  duster  did  service  for 
a  coat,  and  a  straw  hat  covered  his  head.     His  pockets  were  empty,  and  all  his  worldly  effects 
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were  stowed  away  in  a  handkerchief,  which,  at  least,  had  the  virtue  of  slight  encumbrance 
during  the  long  and  tedious  journey  he  had  just  completed.  At  the  telegraph  office  he  found 
employment,  and  for  two  years  he  remained  in  the  company's  service  at  this  place.  His  bed- 
room was  his  laboratory,  and  his  engagement  in  Louisville  would  have  been  of  longer  duration 
had  he  confined  his  experiments  to  this  room.  Unfortunately  he  transferred  some  of  them  to 
the  battery-room  in  the  telegraph  building,  and  one  day  upset  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
floor.  The  water  which  he  threw  over  it  to  dilute  it  and  lessen  its  burning  effect  carried  it 
down  between  the  boards,  where  it  dripped  to  the  floor  of  the  manager's  room  below,  destroy- 
ing the  carpet.  For  this  he  was  discharged.  Previous  to  this  incident  he  had  become  smitten, 
like  many  others  of  his  class,  with  the  "  South  American  fever."  It  was  rumored  that  operators 
were  in  demand  in  Brazil.  So  now,  in  company  with  two  of  his  companions,  he  started  for 
New  Orleans,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  at  that  point;  but  on  arrival  they  found  that  the 
vessel  they  proposed  sailing  in  had  left.  While  waiting  for  another  boat,  Edison  came  in  con- 
tact with  an  old  Spaniard  who  had  visited  every  part  of  the  globe.  He  told  Edison  there  was 
no  country  he  had  seen  equal  to  America ;  that  her  climate,  people,  and  form  of  government  far 
excelled  those  of  other  nations.  This  opinion  decided  Edison  upon  remaining  in  his  native  land, 
and  he  turned  his  steps  toward  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half,  working 
at  night  on  "report."  His  companions  proceeded  to  South  America,  and  neither  of  them  has 
been  heard  from  since.  Tiring  of  work  in  the  Cincinnati  office,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Port 
Huron,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  and  cast  about  to  find  another  employment.  Among 
others  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  and  while  awaiting  a  response  he  hung  about  the  office 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company.  This  company  had  a  wire  which  ran  from  Detroit  to 
Port  Huron  and  thence  by  cable  beneath  the  river  to  Sarnia.  Another  wire  ran  from  Toronto 
to  Sarnia,  and  the  authorities  desired  to  continue  the  latter  to  Port  Huron  without  laying  a 
second  cable.  Edison  solved  the  problem,  using  the  same  cable  for  both  circuits,  and  hearing 
just  at  this  time  that  his  friend  in  Boston  had  found  employment  for  him,  he  obtained  a  pass 
to  that  city  as  a  reward  for  his  work.  He  entered  Boston  in  about  the  same  condition,  so  far  as 
his  resources  and  personal  appearance  were  concerned,  as  a  few  years  previously  he  had  entered 
Louisville.  The  telegraph  operators  in  the  East  were  more  "  fashionable"  than  their  Western 
brethren,  and  Edison's  appearance  when  he  entered  the  operating-room  was  the  cause  of  much 
merriment.  Of  course  the  first  thing  thought  of  was  how  a  "rise"  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
new  man,  who  had  the  audacity  to  announce  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  "report"  from 
the  fastest  operators  in  the  country — those  engaged  on  the  Boston  and  New  York  wire.  In 
the  New  York  office  an  operator  named  Hutchinson  was  conceded  to  be  the  most  rapid  sender 
in  the  service  at  this  time,  and  he  was  duly  informed  that  there  was  a  green  young  man  at  the 
Boston  end  whom  the  "  boys"  wished  to  have  some  fun  with ;  that  they  were  going  to  have  him 
try  his  skill  on  Mr.  Hutchinson's  wire,  and  they  requested  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  "let  it  go"  in  his 
best  style.  These  preliminaries  had  not  escaped  Edison's  attention,  but  of  this  he  gave  no  sign. 
His  years  of  work  upon  report  wires  had  made  him  very  skilful  in  interpreting  the  combina- 
tions of  dots  and  dashes,  in  addition  to  which  he  had  experimented  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing the  best  style  of  penmanship  for  operators'  purposes.  He  had  settled  upon  a  slight  back- 
hand, with  regular  round  letters,  keeping  them  apart  from  each  other  and  destitute  of  shadowing, 
and  by  this  mode  was  able  to  produce  sixty-five  words  a  minute — a  rate  fully  one-third  faster 
than  was  necessary  to  take  the  most  rapid  work  transmitted  by  wire.  Indicating  his  readiness  to 
begin,  the  instrument  before  him  commenced  to  click,  and  simultaneously  he  commenced  to  write. 
Paster  and  faster  it  came,  but  Edison's  ear  never  failed  him  and  his  hand  went  quickly  to  and 
fro  across  the  paper,  his  writing  growing  smaller  as  greater  speed  was  reqiiired.  The  oper- 
ators who  stood  about  gazed  in  wonderment,  and  the  New  York  man  commenced  to  get  desper- 
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ate  and  abbreviate  his  words;  but  Edison's  capacity  for  writing  gave  him  a  margin,  and  his 
letters  only  got  smaller  as  he  readily  filled  in  these  omissions  and  traced  line  after  line  on  the 
sheet  in  front  of  him.  Finally,  when  he  thought  the  joke  had  been  carried  far  enough,  he 
opened  his  key  and  quietly  inquired,  "Won't  you  please  send  with  the  other  foot?"  They 
played  no  more  pranks  of  that  kind  on  Edison,  who  was  placed  regularly  at  work  on  the  wire 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  It  was  during  his  engagement  in  Boston  that  Edison  took  out 
his  first  patent,  which  was  for  a  chemical  vote-recording  apparatus,  designed  for  use  in  legis- 
lative bodies.  By  means  of  this  device  the  "yea"  or  "nay"  vote  of  each  member  was  instantly 
recorded  at  the  Speaker's  desk,  where  an  indicator  in  full  view  of  the  House  at  the  same  moment 
displayed  the  divided  result  of  the  total  vote  registered  in  print.  Edison  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  considerable  money  in  perfecting  this  apparatus,  which  he  subsequently  attempted  to 
introduce  in  Congress.  A  friend  was  sent  by  him  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  and  when  he 
returned  he  informed  Edison  that  the  invention  was  a  " dead  failure."  " But  that  is  impossi- 
ble," said  Edison.  "I  know  it  will  work. "  "Yes,"  replied  his  friend,  "that's  just  why  it's  a 
failure.  I  talked  with  some  of  the  members,  and  they  explained  to  me  how  the  great  power  of 
the  minority  in  the  House  lies  in  their  being  able  to  employ  obstructive  tactics,  called  in  par- 
liamentary language  fillibustering,  and  indulged  in  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  partisan 
legislation.  This  invention  of  yours  would  take  away  that  power,  and  they  wouldn't  have  it  in 
the  House  if  you  paid  them  to  use  it."  "  From  that  moment,"  says  Edison,  "  I  determined  never 
to  work  upon  any  invention  unless  beforehand  I  satisfied  myself  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  would 
be  useful  in  the  field  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  ever  since  I  have  adhered  strictly  to  that 
rule."  It  was  also  at  this  period  that  Edison  commenced  work  on  duplex  telegraphy.  He 
tested  his  instruments  between  Eochester  and  New  York,  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  it 
remained  for  him  to  perfect  this  invention  at  a  later  period.  His  engagement  at  Boston  ter- 
minated and  he  went  to  New  York.  His  finances,  always  low,  were  now  lower  than  ever,  as 
his  experimental  work  in  the  former  city  had  been  carried  on  upon  an  unusually  large  scale, 
and  he  found  himself  some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  debt  and  in  want  of  a  situation. 
From  a  central  office  near  Wall  Street  was  operated  the  Law  gold  indicator  system,  and  the 
same  office  was  headquarters  for  the  Telegraphers'  Journal.  These  indicators  were  distributed 
in  about  six  hundred  brokers'  offices  to  show  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold,  and  from 
them  the  brokers  obtained  their  "points"  as  to  buying  and  selling.  When  anything  occurred 
to  interrupt  the  service  each  broker  immediately  dispatched  a  boy  post-haste  to  the  main  office, 
and  on  such  an  occasion  there  appeared  within  one  minute,  not  five  hundred  boys,  nor  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine,  but  the  full  complement  of  six  hundred.  It  was  upon  such  an  occasion 
as  this  that  Edison  one  day  happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Law's  office.  An  accident  had  occurred  to  the 
transmitting  machinery  and  the  whole  indicator  system  had  ceased  to  work.  Gold  was  high, 
but  the  excitement  caused  by  this  disaster  was  higher.  Within  a  few  seconds  the  stream  of 
boys  commenced  to  pour  in  and  transform  the  office  into  a  perfect  bedlam.  Mr.  Law,  a  nervous 
man,  was  wildly  appealing  to  his  superintendent,  Mr.  Frank  Pope,  to  do  something,  while  Mr. 
Pope's  nervous  system,  as  badly  shattered  as  that  of  his  employer,  rendered  him  just  as  in- 
capable of  doing  anything.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  Edison  walked  quietly  over,  ex- 
amined the  apparatus,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Law,  said,  "  I  think,  Mr.  Law,  I  can  show  you  where 
the  trouble  is.  There  is  a  contact-spring  which  has  broken  and  fallen  between  two  cog-wheels 
and  prevents  the  gear  from  moving."  This  removed,  everything  commenced  to  work  again 
regularly  and  the  office  was  cleared.  The  manager  asked  Edison  his  name,  and  the  episode 
resulted  in  the  latter  being  engaged  as  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
month.  From  this  time  on  he  commenced  to  succeed.  He  invented  a  stock  printer  which  is  in 
use  to-day ;  then  a  gold  printer,  followed  by  his  automatic  telegraph  system.     Then  came  his 
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quadruplex,  and  his  inventions  in  acoustic  telegraphs  and  telephones,  electric  railways,  and  many- 
others  of  lesser  importance.  In  1878  he  invented  the  phonograph,  which  is  probably  more 
widely  known  than  any  of  his  other  work.  His  name  is  indelibly  connected  with  electric  light- 
ing, the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  that  art  during  the  past  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
being  largely  due  to  his  indefatigable  labors  and  exhaustless  genius.  So  prolific  is  his  brain  of 
inventions  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  has  described  him  as  the 
"young  man  who  has  kept  the  path  to  the  Patent  Office  hot  with  his  footsteps."  He  has  taken 
out  over  four  hundred  patents  and  has  built  up  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  manu- 
facturing institutions  in  the  country.  His  laboratory  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  is  a  marvel  in  its  variety  and  completeness  of  equipment. 


RICHARD   J.  GATLING. 

Dr.  Richard  Jordan  Gatling,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  distinguished  American  inventor, 
whose  celebrated  revolving-battery  gun  which  bears  his  name  has  given  him  world-wide 
fame,  was  born  in  Hertford  County,  N.  C,  on  September  12th,  1818.  His  father,  Jordan 
Gatling,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  remarkable  for  his  energy  and  industry,  was  a 
farmer  in  easy  circumstances  and  the  owner  of  quite  a  tract  of  land  and  a  number  of  slaves. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Barnes.  Richard,  who  was  the  third  son  of  six  children, 
was  brought  up  to  regard  labor  as  honorable  and  economy  a  duty ;  and  it  was  impressed  upon 
him  in  youth  that  with  due  diligence  success  could  surely  be  reached  through  these  avenues. 
Not  the  least  of  the  influences  acting  on  him  was  the  high  Christian  character  of  his  mother. 
Every  facility  of  an  educational  character  that  the  neighborhood  afforded  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  him,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  locality,  he 
was  an  unusually  bright  and  well-informed  lad.  Never  shirking  his  duty  on  the  farm,  he  grew 
up  healthy  and  sturdy  of  limb.  The  vitality  of  his  mind  equalled  that  of  his  body,  and  long 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  was  working  conjointly  with  his  father  upon  an  invention 
for  sowing  cotton-seed,  and  also  iipon  a  machine  designed  for  thinning  cotton  plants.  The 
genius  of  invention  thus  aroused  soon  exercised  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the  advantage  of 
his  neighbors  as  well  as  of  his  own  people,  and  thereafter  never  slumbered.  Being  a  good  pen- 
man, young  Gatling  found  employment  copying  records  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of 
Hertford  County,  and  was  thus  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his  sixteenth  year.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  took  a  position  teaching  school,  but  soon  abandoned  this  occupation  to 
engage  in  merchandising,  which  he  followed  successfully  on  his  own  account  for  several  years. 
It  was  during  this  latter  period  that  he  busied  himself  with  the  invention  of  the  screw  propeller 
now  so  extensively  used  in  steam-vessels.  Having  first  given  his  discovery  a  practical  test 
attached  to  an  ordinary  boat,  he  applied  for  a  patent,  going  himself  to  Washington  in  1839 
with  his  model.  Upon  reaching  the  capital,  he  found  that  a  patent  upon  the  same  appliance 
had  already  been  granted  to  another  inventor.  Though  sadly  disappointed  to  learn  that  he 
had  been  forestalled  in  his  discovery,  he  wasted  no  further  time  upon  the  matter,  but  turned 
his  attention  to  other  inventions.  Shortly  afterward  he  invented  and  patented  a  seed-sowing 
machine  designed  for  sowing  rice,  which  he  adapted  subsequently  to  sowing  wheat  in  drills. 
In  1844  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  for  a  year  worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
While  thus  engaged  he  employed  a  skilful  mechanic  to  construct  his  seed-sowing  machines, 
which  found  a  ready  sale.  Interest  in  them  soon  became  so  wide-spread  that  in  1845  Mr. 
Gatling  gave  up  his  other  occupations  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  their  improvement  and  sale, 
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and  established  agencies  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northwest.  While  proceeding 
from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  winter  of  1845-46  he  was  stricken  by  small-pox,  and  as  the 
steamboat  in  which  he  travelled  was  caught  in  the  ice  and  frozen  in  for  thirteen  days,  he  lay 
all  that  time  without  medical  attendance  and  came  very  near  dying  from  neglect.  This  terri- 
ble experience  impressed  him  with  the  necessity  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  medicine  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  serve  himself  and  others  also  should  occasion  arise.  The  leisure  of  several 
years  was  now  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  regular  courses  of  instruction 
were  taken  at  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  then  at  Laporte,  and  subsequently  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati.  He  completed  his  medical  studies  in  1850.  Being  now  free  to 
resume  business  operations,  he  established  himself  at  Indianapolis  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  his  seed-sowing  machines,  investing  his  profits,  which  were  then  considera- 
ble, in  real  estate  speculations  and  in  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of  the  railroads 
leading  to  that  city.  Dr.  G-atling  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  advantages  of  drilling 
wheat  over  the  old  method  of  sowing  broadcast,  and  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  class  of 
farm  implements  into  the  Northwestern  States,  and  probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
secure  the  general  adoption  of  drill  culture  in  the  West.  His  drills  for  years  took  many  medals 
and  prizes  at  the  various  State  fairs,  and  his  skill  as  an  inventor  received  high  recognition  from 
several  distinguished  sources,  including  a  medal  and  diploma  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
1S51,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  American  Institute,  New  York  City.  Another  invention  in 
agricultural  machinery  produced  by  him  about  this  time  was  a  double-acting  hemp-brake, 
which  is  still  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  West.  In  1849  he  conceived  the  design  of  trans- 
mitting power  from  one  locality  to  another,  or  rather  of  distributing  it  from  a  main  source — 
originating  from  steam  or  water — to  numerous  other  points  through  the  medium  of  com- 
pressed air  in  pipes  laid  under  ground  as  gas  and  water  pipes  are  laid,  a  great  central  power 
generator  thus  sufficing  to  drive  many  smaller  engines  situated  in  shops  and  factories  at  a  dis- 
tance. This  method  of  using  compressed  air  is  now  employed  in  working  drills  in  mining- 
operations  and  in  the  construction  of  tunnels,  etc.  For  years  he  sought  to  obtain  a  patent  on 
this  invention,  but  was  unsuccessful,  the  authorities  at  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  deny- 
ing his  claim  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  discovery  and  not  an  invention.  The  plan  the 
doctor  had  in  view  at  the  time,  had  he  been  successful  in  securing  a  patent,  was  to  supply 
Pittsburgh  and  other  manufacturing  centres  with  a  cheap  and  safe  motive  power  in  compressed 
air,  available  through  pipes  laid  underground  for  driving  small  engines,  the  main  source  of 
power  being  immense  steam-engines  erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  cities.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  this  plan — in  the  utility  of  which  Dr.  Gatling  is  still  a  firm  believer — lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  furnaces  and  coal  deposits  for  driving  small  engines  could  be  dispensed  with,  tbus 
greatly  lessening  the  risk  of  fire  and  cost  of  insurance,  and  supplying  a  reliable  motive  power 
far  cheaper  than  that  obtained  by  the  common  system  of  independent  engines,  furnaces, 
engineers,  etc.  Failing  to  secure  the  protection  of  a  patent,  Dr.  Gatling  abandoned  this 
scheme  after  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money.  In  1857  he  invented  a  steam-plough, 
designed  to  be  operated  by  animal  and  steam  power  combined,  but  ill-health  and  other  causes 
prevented  him  from  working  out  the  details  of  this  machine  to  practical  results.  But  the 
great  invention  of  Dr.  Gatling,  and  that  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  linked,  is  one 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  those  employed  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  This  is 
the  world-renowned  Gatling  gun,  one  of  the  most  terrible  engines  of  modern  warfare,  the 
design  of  which  was  conceived  in  1861.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Dr.  Gatling  resided  at 
Indianapolis.  A  true  patriot,  he  closely  followed  the  events  of  the  war  and  watched  its  prog- 
ress with  keen  interest.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  troops  found  him  at  the  depot  using 
his  fine  powers  of  observation,  and  constantly  on  the  alert  for  an  idea  upon  which  he  might 
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build  something  of  utility  to  the  Government.     His  humane  feelings  were  deeply  affected  by 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  those  who  went  forth  to  fight  the  Nation's  battles,  and  he  offered 
all  the  sympathy  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature  to  those  around  him  bereaved  of  their  loved 
ones  by  the  sad  fortunes  of  war.     One  day,  while  contemplating  the  fact  that  the  casualties  in 
war  resulted  chiefly  from  exposure  and  disease,  the  thought  flashed  upon  him  that  it  was  per- 
fectly possible  to  make  labor-saving  machinery  for  war.     His  reasoning  was  to  the  effect  that 
if  one  man,  by  means  of  a  machine,  could  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men,  a  great  many  could 
be  withdrawn  from  the  manifold  dangers  incidental  to  the  prosecution  of  war ;  in  other  words, 
the  necessity  for  large  armies  would  no  longer  exist.     The  idea  of  the  machine  gun  now  uni- 
versally known  as  the  "Gatling"  was  conceived  in  1861,  and  the  first  one  was  constructed  and 
fired  by  the  inventor  at  Indianapolis  in  the  spring  of  1862.     The  test  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  army  officers  and  private  citizens.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  shots  per  minute 
were  discharged  from  the  gun  with  ease.     The  effect  was  startling  and  the  invention  became 
the  talk  of  the  land.     Some  of  Dr.  Gatling's  friends,  prompted  by  mistaken  notions  of  human- 
ity and  for  other  reasons,  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  manufacturing  his  gun,  but  believing 
he  was  entirely  in  the  right,  he  allowed  no  influences  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  his 
project.     The  gun  as  first  exhibited,  although  deemed  imperfect  by  its  inventor,  contained  the 
main  essential  principle  of  the  later  perfected  weapon.     During  1S62  Dr.  Gatling  constructed 
several  of  his  guns,  making  improvements  in  each.     In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  gave  an  order 
for  six  of  them  to  the  firm  of  Miles  Greenwood  &  Co. ,  of  Cincinnati.     About  the  time  they 
were  ready  for  delivery  the  factory  was  burned  and  the  guns,  together  with  all  the  plans  and 
patterns,  were  totally  destroyed,  subjecting  the  inventor  to  heavy  pecuniary  loss  and  compel- 
ling him  to  begin  his  work  all  over  again.     Shortly  after  this  unfortunate  circumstance  he 
made  thirteen  of  his  guns  at  the  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry  Works.     Some  of  these  guns  were 
finally  employed  in  active  service  by  the  Union  forces  on  the  James  Eiver  near  Eichmond, 
under  General  Butler,  in  repelling  attacks  of  the  rebels.     He  also  had  twelve  of  his  guns  made 
by  the  Cooper  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1865.     These  were  sub- 
jected to  numerous  tests  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  subsequently  at  Washington  and  For- 
tress Monroe.     The  most  severe  tests  having  proven  entirely  satisfactory  to  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  and  Gen.  A.  B.  Dyer,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  arm  was  adopted  by  the  Government. 
In  August,  1866,  an  order  was  given  for  one  hundred  of  these  guns,  fifty  of  one  inch  and  fifty 
of  fifty-one  hundredths  of  an  inch  calibre.      They  were  made  at   Colt's  armory,   Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  were  delivered  to  the  United  States  authorities  in  1867.     In  that  year  Dr.  Gatling 
visited  Europe  and  spent  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  bringing  his  invention  to  the  notice  of 
the  several  governments.     He  made  a  second  trip  in  1870,  and  upon  his  return  to  America 
settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  still  lives.     He  again  visited  England  in  1880.     Since  the 
approval  of  the  Gatling  gun  by  the  United  States  Government,  it  has  been  adopted  by  Eussia, 
Turkey,  Hungary,  Egypt,  and  England.     From  the  day  it  was  first  brought  to  public  notice,  in 
1862,  down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  has  emerged  successfully  from  all.     In  England  the  "  Gatlings  "  were  sub- 
jected to  a  general  and  exhaustive  trial  at  the  government  butts,  Eoyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
with  the  result  that  they  were  recommended  by  the  authorities  and  finally  adopted.      That  the 
"  Gatling  "  antedates  the  French  mitrailleuse  is  conclusively  proven  by  documentary  evidence  in 
the  possession  of  its  inventor,  who,  communicating  with  the  artillery  commission  of  the  French 
Army  as  early  as  1863,  received  a  reply  asking  for  definite  information,  and  treating  the  im'en- 
tion  as  perfectly  novel  and  original.     Since  that  time  the  gun  has  been  examined  and  tested  by 
commissions  from  every  government  in  Europe,  with  one  exception  (Belgium),  from  nearly  all 
the  South  American  governments,   and  those  of  China,   Japan,   Siam,  and   Egypt,   with  the 
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results  as  previously  stated.  Technically  described,  the  Gatling  gun  is  a  group  of  rifle-barrels 
arranged  longitudinally  around  a  central  axis  or  shaft  and  revolving  with  it.  These  barrels 
are  loaded  at  the  breech  with  metallic  cartridges  while  the  barrels  revolve,  and  the  mechanism 
is  in  constant  action.  In  other  words,  the  operations  of  loading  and  firing  are  carried  on  while 
the  barrels  and  locks  are  kept  under  constant  revolution.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  is 
effected  is  admirably  contrived.  Although  only  one  barrel  is  fired  at  a  time,  some  patterns  are 
capable  of  discharging  one  thousand  shots  per  minute.  There  is  no  perceptible  recoil  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  firing  is  something  marvellous.  Various  sizes  of  the  arm  are  manufactured, 
some  suitable  for  the  defence  of  fortifications,  others  adapted  to  field  service,  use  on  shipboard, 
and  in  boats ;  and  still  others  so  light  as  to  be  easily  managed  by  one  man.  By  an  ingenious 
device  for  distributing  its  shots  through  the  arc  of  a  horizontal  circle,  the  gun  can  be  made  to 
perform  the  work  of  a  front  of  infantry.  The  gun  is  operated  by  two  men,  one  turning  the 
crank  and  the  other  supplying  the  breech  with  cartridges.  These  latter  are  fed  from  feed- 
cases,  so  constructed  that  before  one  can  be  exhausted  another  may  take  its  place,  insuring  a 
continuous  fire.  A  writer  in  the  Science  Record,  after  referring  to  the  many  thoroughly 
severe  tests  to  which  this  arm  has  been  subjected,  pithily  adds: 

"  Thus  has  the  Gatling  gun  steadily,  slowly,  and  surely  fought  its  way,  inch  by  inch  and 
step  by  step,  against  the  strongest  opposition  of  prejudice,  old-fashioned  notions,  pecuniary 
interest,  and  rival  arms,  and  through  the  stern  ordeal  of  long,  frequent,  and  severe  tests  and 
trials,  to  the  front  rank  it  now  proudly  and  defiantly  occupies.  We  deal  in  no  extravagant 
language,"  says  the  same  writer,  "when  we  say  that  the  importance  of  this  great  invention 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  absorbing  interest  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  by  the 
foremost  governments  of  the  world,  the  searching  and  thorough  scrutiny  and  investigation 
with  which  it  has  been  treated,  the  severe  and  exhaustive  tests  and  trials  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  the  complete  triumph  which  it  has  achieved  upon  every  field,  its  adoption  by  almost 
every  civilized  nation,  and  the  revolution  which  its  successful  operation  is  compelled  to  bring 
about  in  military  affairs,  warrant  the  statement  that  these  guns  will  play  a  most  prominent 
and  decisive  part  in  all  future  wars.  No  intelligent  mind  will  gainsay  and  it  requires  no  gift 
of  propbecy  to  predict  that  upon  the  pages  of  imperishable  history  that  will  record  the  details  of 
these  wars  the  name  of  Gatling  will  be  indelibly  stamped." 

Dr.  Gatling  has  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  perfecting  this 
remarkable  invention,  and  has  personally  supervised  and  conducted  numerous  tests  of  the  gun's 
efficiency  before  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Everywhere  he  has  been  received 
with  distinguished  consideration,  and  in  Russia  the  highest  government  officials  extended  to 
him  marked  attention.  Through  all  the  attentions  and  honors  he  has  received,  Dr.  Gatling 
has  remained  the  same  well-bred  gentleman,  gentle  in  speech  and  manner,  and  always  preserv- 
ing that  republican  simplicity  which  so  well  befits  the  American  citizen  and  is  everywhere  the 
surest  passport  to  kindly  recognition  on  equal  terms.  The  Gatling  guns  are  now  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  at  Colt's  armory  and  at  Birmingham,  England.  Dr.  Gatling  has  for 
many  years  been  president  of  the  Gatling  Gun  Company,  the  main  office  of  which  is  in  Hart- 
ford. Dr.  Gatling  is  also  president  of  the  Harrison  Veterans  of  1840 — an  organization  of 
elderly  men  who  voted  for  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President.  His  residence  is  in 
Charter  Oak  Place,  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  bistoric  "  Charter  Oak"  formerly  stood. 
He  is  constantly  laboring  on  some  of  his  inventions,  and  has  recently  taken  out  patents  for  several 
valuable  inventions,  among  them  an  improved  method  for  casting  guns  of  steel,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  supersede  all  other  systems  of  manufacturing  heavy  ordnance;  a  torpedo  and 
gunboat  which  embraces  improvements  of  pronounced  character  and  of  great  value  in  naval 
warfare;  and  an  improved  pneumatic  gun,  designed  to  discharge  high  explosive  shells,  which 
can  be  used  either  on  shipboard  or  in  land  and  harbor  defences.     The  American  Association 
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of  Inventors  and  Manufacturers,  organized  in  1891,  at  its  first  meeting,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  January,  1891,  elected  Dr.  Gatling  its  first  president,  an  honor  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud.  Considerably  above  the  medium  height,  somewhat  portly,  of  pleasant  countenance 
and  engaging  manners,  Dr.  Gatling  is  a  general  favorite  among  the  people  of  Hartford.  He 
takes  a  sincere  interest  in  local  affairs,  contributes  generously  to  every  public  movement  having 
a  patriotic  or  charitable  object,  and  in  almost  every  imaginable  way  acts  well  the  part  of  a 
good  citizen  and  a  kindly  neighbor.  He  has  received  many  honors  from  scientific  bodies,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  from  a  number  of  foreign  governments,  but  be  wears  them  all  with 
the  greatest  modesty  and  continues  his  labors  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  in  his  earlier  days.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  may  well  be  proud  of  her  modest  and  industrious  son.  His  eminent 
personal  merit  and  high  scientific  achievements  reflect  honor  upon  his  American  name.  Dr. 
Gatling  was  married  at  Indianapolis,  in  1854,  to  Miss  Jemima  T.  Sanders,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Sanders,  a  prominent  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  city  named. 
This  estimable  lady— a  devoted  wife  and  mother— has  made  his  home-life  exceptionally  happy, 
and  for  full  thirty-eight  years  or  more  she  has  been  his  loving  helpmeet  in  the  fullest  and 
noblest  significance  of  the  term,  sharing  alike  his  cares  and  his  triumphs,  ever  hopeful,  ever 
helpful.  Of  the  five  children  born  to  them,  the  two  eldest,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  died  in  child- 
hood. The  surviving  children  are  a  daughter,  Ida,  the  wife  of  Hugh  0.  Pentecost,  and  two 
sons,  Eichard  Henry  and  Eobert  B. 


E.  D.  KEYES. 


Get*.  Erasmus  Darwin  Keyes,*  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.  and  Major-General  of  Volun- 
teers, was  born  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  May  29th,  1810.  His  father  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  of 
prominence  and  was  very  well-to-do.  In  1825  young  Keyes,  having  learned  his  rudiments  in 
the  common  schools,  attended  a  select  school  kept  by  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  and  there  obtained  the  ambition  to  become  a  soldier.  Being  unable  to  obtain  an 
appointment  in  the  district  where  he  was  born,  he  went  to  Maine  and  lived  with  an  uncle  who 
had  been  State  Senator  and  Counsellor  to  the  Governor,  and  who  promised  to  aid  him,  his  father 
not  wishing  him  to  be  a  soldier,  but  a  merchant.  While  in  Maine  he  received  instructions  from 
a  private  tutor.  His  application  through  Mr.  Peleg  Sprague,  M.  C.  and  afterward  United 
States  District  Judge,  failed,  and  Keyes  wrote  direct  to  Mr.  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
received  by  return  mail  a  cadet's  warrant.  He  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  in  June, 
1832,  tenth  in  a  class  of  forty-five,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Artillery  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant.  Instead  of  taking  a  leave  of  absence  he  volunteered,  with  a  number  of  his  class- 
mates, for  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Arriving  at  Detroit  he  was  attached  to  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cummings,  and  embarked  for  Fort  Dearborn,  the  site  of  Chicago.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  Detroit  the  cholera  broke  out,  and  with  such  violence  that  the  steamer 
stopped  twelve  miles  below  the  entrance  to  Lake  Huron,  and  the  whole  command  went  on 
shore.  The  next  morning  only  two  soldiers  out  of  one  hundred  and  two  reported  for  duty,  and 
considerably  more  than  half  that  number  died.  Keyes  had  the  cholera,  but  recovered  with 
difficulty,  and  was  able  to  travel  by  land  back  to  West  Point.  Having  joined  his  regiment  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  he  went  with  it  to  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  harbor,  and  served  throughout 
the  nullification  troubles  which  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  South  Carolina  to  pay  duties,  and 
afterward  as  acting  and  full  aid-de-camp  to  General  Scott  from  October,  1833,  until  the   sum- 

*  The  portrait  of  General  Keyes  accompanying  this  biography  was  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  in  1873, 
when  he  was  sixty-three  years  and  six  months  old. 
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mer  of  1838,  when  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  adjutant-general's  department  and  ordered 
to  St.  Louis  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Gaines.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  General  Scott, 
Keyes  resigned  his  commission  of  assistant  adjutant-general  and  resumed  his  former  position 
of  aid.  He  was  with  General  Scott  during  all  the  troubles  on  the  Canada  frontier,  and  assisted 
in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  the  West  in  the  years  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  In 
November,  1841,  he  was  promoted  captain  of  artillery  and  ordered  to  Florida.  In  the  spring  of 
1842  he  was  transferred  to  New  Orleans.  In  May  of  that  year  he  was  called  on  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city  to  quell  an  uprising  of  the  populace,  the  so-called  "  Shin-plaster"  riot.  The  mob  was 
in  full  possession  of  the  entire  city,  and  Keyes,  at  the  head  of  his  small  force  of  only  sixty 
muskets,  acted  with  such  tact  and  courage  that  order  was  restored  without  the  firing  of  a  shot. 
From  New  Orleans  he  was  transferred  to  Charleston,  and  in  1844  was  a  member  of  the  West 
Point  Board  of  Visitors.  In  that  same  year,  having  been  nominated  by  Col.  Eobert  E.  Lee 
and  seconded  by  General  Scott,  Keyes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  continued  a  member  of  the  board 
from  July  1st,  1844,  until  December,  184S.  During  this  interval  he  gave  instructions  in  two 
branches  of  the  art  of  war  to  McClellan,  Lyon,  Pickett,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Eeno,  Foster,  Pal- 
mer, and  a  dozen  or  more  cadets  who  subsequently  became  general  officers  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  From  West  Point  he  was  ordered  to  California,  and  had  command  of  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  from  May,  1849,  until  1858,  the  intervals  only  excepted  when  Colonel  Mer- 
chant was  present  and  when  he  was  absent  fighting  the  Indians.  He  was  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Puget  Sound  tribes  in  the  years  1855  and  1856,  and  as  second  in  command  to 
Col.  George  Wright  against  the  Yackema,  Pelouse,  andCceur  d'Alene  Indians  of  the  State,  then 
Territory,  of  Washington,  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  Steptoe.  As  an  illustration  of  the  venge- 
ful characteristics  of  those  savages  and  their  merciless  cruelties  to  innocent  women  and  children, 
outrages  even  exceeding  the  horrors  described  by  Dante,  dans  les  enfers,  we  cite  the  following : 
Among  the  chiefs  in  the  Puget  Sound  District  was  one  named  Kanaskat.  This  fiend  found  his 
chief  amusement  in  impaling  babies  and  little  children  on  red-hot  iron  spits  and  in  roasting 
their  mothers  over  slow  fires.  His  custom  was  to  sleep  by  day  and  to  prowl  in  darkness. 
Among  his  followers  there  was  a  band  of  subordinate  fiends,  the  very  genii  of  torture,  whose 
emulation  was  to  excel  in  some  new  device  to  agonize  death.  On  the  night  of  March  31st, 
1856,  five  of  these  red  devils,  led  by  Kanaskat,  came  creeping  down  the  mountain  with  the 
intention  of  picking  off  the  officers  of  Casey's  camp,  near  the  Puyallup  Eiver,  as  they  came 
out  of  their  tents  at  the  dawn  of  day.  After  making  the  entire  circuit  of  the  camp  and  care- 
fully examining  every  pathway  leading  to  it,  Keyes,  being  officer  of  the  day,  prepared  an  am- 
bush in  view  of  a  probable  attack.  He  changed  the  regulation  requiring  sentinels  to  walk  their 
rounds,  and  instead  stationed  pickets  of  three  guards  each  under  trees.  Near  the  trail  which 
in  his  judgment  the  savages  would  take,  he  gave  special  personal  instructions  to  the  guards, 
with  the  result  that  the  monster  Kanaskat  met  his  death.  That  chief  had  halted  his  assassins 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  tree  from  whence,  concealed  by  dense  shadows,  private 
Kehl  delivered  his  aim.  The  ball  penetrated  Kanaskat's  spine,  paralyzing  his  nether  extremities, 
but  leaving  the  trunk  full  of  life.  He  was  dragged  down  hill  to  the  camp,  all  the  while  shout- 
ing imprecations  against  the  whites,  till  Sergeant  O'Shanghesey,  placing  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle 
against  his  temple,  scattered  his  brains  about.  The  impression  made  on  all  who  beheld  the 
death-struggle  of  that  savage  was  ineffaceable.  His  gaze  was  a  glimpse  of  the  infernal  fires 
and  his  voice  was  a  blast  from  hell.  On  the  following  day  a  friendly  Indian  brought  a  mes- 
sage from'  Lieut.  A.  V.  Kantz  asking  for  help.  It  was  stated  that  his  company  was  beleag- 
uered in  a  huge  pile  of  drift  logs,  at  a  point  about  nine  miles  distant  on  the  right  or  opposite 
bank  of  White  Eiver.     Colonel  Casey  dispatched  Keyes  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  men  to  go  to 
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the  rescue  of  Kantz.  The  Indian  guide  led  the  company  to  a  point  on  the  river  where  the  rush 
of  water  was  as  little  fordable  as  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Keyes  threatened  the  Indian  with  death 
if  he  did  not  conduct  him  to  a  ford,  which  he  did  at  a  point  about  half  a  mile  up  the  stream. 
The  ice-cold  torrent  came  up  to  the  arm-pits  of  the  shorter  men.  Keyes  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
secure  their  cartridge-boxes  above  their  shoulders ;  then  all  plunged  in  and  charged  the  Indians. 
Kantz  came  out  of  his  stronghold  and  joined  in  the  fight,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
redskins  with  heavy  loss.  After  bostilities  had  ceased,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Indians 
were  so  much  discouraged  by  the  death  of  their  principal  chief  and  their  defeat  in  this  action 
that  they  did  not  again  attack  or  make  a  stand  against  the  regulars.  They  did,  however, 
attack  the  volunteers  on  several  occasions.  In  a  subsequent  conversation  Colonel  Casey  re- 
marked that  Keyes'  victory  on  White  Eiver  saved  the  Government  five  million  dollars,  but  he 
failed  to  embody  that  opinion  in  an  order,  and  hence  this  success  was  of  no  benefit  to  Keyes. 
Wright's  campaign  in  Washington  Territory  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1858  was 
unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  and  effectiveness  by  any  in  our  country's  history.  The  Indians  were 
so  elated  by  their  recent  victory  over  Colonel  Steptoe  that  when  from  a  distant  hill  they 
watched  the  starting  of  Wright's  little  army  and  its  six  hundred  heavily-laden  pack-mules, 
they  said:  "We  shall  soon  have  all  those  mules  and  their  cargoes,  and  not  one  of  those  soldiers 
will  ever  recross  Snake  Eiver. "  After  several  successful  battles,  the  last  of  which,  called  the 
battle  of  Spokane  Plains,  ended  twenty-five  miles  from  where  it  began,  the  Indians  gave  up 
in  despair  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission.  Sixteen  captiired  and 
surrendered  chiefs  were  hung  by  summary  process  and  twelve  hundred  horses  were  shot. 
Colonel  Wright's  order  on  that  occasion  contains  the  following  paragraph:  "Capt.  E.  D. 
Keyes,  Third  Artillery,  commanding  battalion,  was  energetic  and  gallant  throughout ;  although 
the  troops  extended  over  a  mile,  yet  the  captain  was  always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time."  Another  order  complimented  Keyes  generally.  Keyes  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  of  the  First  Artillery  in  October,  1858,  and  after  a  leave  of  absence  was  ordered  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  his  old  chief,  Scott,  received  him  with  his  usual  cor- 
diality. He  informed  him  that  he  had  invited  Col.  Eobert  E.  Lee  to  join  his  staff  as  military 
secretary  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  "If  Lee  should  decline  by  reason  of  the  inferior 
rank,"  said  the  general,  "I  shall  offer  the  place  to  you."  Lee  did  decline  for  the  reason  stated, 
and  Keyes  was  appointed  military  secretary  to  Lieutenant- General  Scott  on  January  1st,  1860. 
From  that  date  until  April  3d,  1861,  he  was  fully  in  the  confidence  of  his  illustrious  chief,  and 
witnessed  the  discussions  of  the  Union  and  disunion  men  who  centred  around  Scott  during  the 
stormy  period  immediately  preceding  the  flow  of  fraternal  blood  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars  of  all  history.  In  his  book,  entitled  "Fifty  Years'  Eeminiscences  of  Men  and  Events," 
Keyes  describes  in  graphic  style  the  incidents  and  conversations  in  which  he  took  part  or  to 
which  he  was  a  witness.  His  account  of  General  Scott  and  his  peculiarities,  as  well  as  his 
views  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  have  been  much  admired.  Keyes  believed  that  slavery  was 
the  primary  and  sole  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  an  essential 
condition  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  During  the  winter  of  1860-61  the  security  of  the 
Southern  forts,  especially  Sumter  and  Pickens,  was  a  subject  of  constant  agitation.  President 
Buchanan  was  apparently  indifferent,  and  his  Secretary  of  War,  Floyd,  was  emphatically 
opposed.  Keyes,  in  his  frequent  interviews  with  the  latter,  sometimes  exposed  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  forts,  with  a  zeal  that  betrayed  his  strong  Northern  sentiments,  at  which 
Floyd  would  scowl  at  him  like  a  wolf  at  a  lamb.  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  he  gave  orders  to 
reinforce  the  Southern  forts  on  the  very  day  after  his  inauguration,  but  nothing  was  done  until 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Seward,  took  up  the  matter,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keyes  was  charged 
with  its  execution  in  the  following  order : 
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"  Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  April  3d,  1861. 
"Lieut. -Col.  E.  D.  Keyes,  U.  S.  Army,  Mil.  Sec. 

"You  will  proceed  forthwith  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  carry  out  the  instructions  which 
you  have  received  here.  All  requisitions  made  upon  officers  of  the  staff  by  your  authority,  and 
all  orders  given  by  you  to  any  officer  of  the  army  in  my  name,  will  be  instantly  obeyed. 

(Signed)  "Abraham  Lincoln." 

Armed  with  the  President's  mandate,  he  and  Colonel  Meigs,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who 
was  associated  with  him,  secured  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola  harbor,  and  the  navy-yard  to  the 
Union.  Twelve  thousand  tons  of  war  material  and  subsistence,  several  companies  of  soldiers, 
including  one  battery  of  field  artillery,  which  was  intended  rather  to  conceal  the  destination  of 
the  ships  than  for  actual  use,  were  sent  off,  and  the  fort  was  rendered  secure.  Bragg,  who 
was  in  Pensacola  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  of  rebels,  learned  of  the  approaching  rein- 
forcement too  late  to  prevent  it.  Keyes  dined  every  evening  at  the  Union  Club  and  heard  the 
betting  of  the  members  as  to  the  destination  of  the  expedition.  Three  places  were  named,  San 
Domingo,  Texas,  and  Fort  Pickens.  The  latter  being  most  in  favor,  Keyes,  immediately  after 
dinner,  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Aspinwall,  requesting  him  to  have  stalls  put  up  during  the  night 
for  eighty  horses  on  the  ship  then  loading,  instead  of  the  one  which  was  to  follow,  as  was 
originally  intended.  The  next  morning  the  horses  and  guns  were  hoisted  on  board,  and  that 
caused  the  betting  to  turn  in  favor  of  Texas.  Bragg  was  put  off  his  guard  by  the  "copper- 
heads "  who  signalled  him,  and  the  first  ship  arrived  and  discharged  its  cargo  without  opposition. 
General  Scott,  regarding  the  readiness  of  his  secretary  to  receive  orders  from  President  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Seward  as  an  infringement  of  his  prerogative,  stripped  Keyes  out  of  his  secretary- 
ship and  replaced  him  by  Colonel  Cullum,  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  At  the  same  time  he  directed 
Colonel  Keyes  to  report  for  duty  to  Gov.  E.  D.  Morgan,  who  had  applied  for  an  officer  of 
the  regular  army  to  assist  him  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York  volunteers.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  weeks  of  that  duty  the  Governor  relieved  him  with  thanks  in  a  highly  complimen- 
tary letter.  Keyes  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry  on  May  11th,  1861,  and 
ordered  to  recruit  for  it  in  Boston.  Soon  after,  upon  the  application  of  General  McDowell,  he 
was  ordered  to  Washington  and  given  the  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of  three  regiments 
of  Connecticut  and  one  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers.  Fifteen  days  later  he  led  his  brigade 
across  Bull  Run  to  the  battle  of  that  name.  His  brigade  and  those  of  W.  T.  Sherman  and 
Schenck  constituted  the  division  of  Gen.  Daniel  Tyler.  Sherman  and  Keyes'  brigades  simul- 
taneously faced  the  enemy.  Tyler's  report  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  contains  the  following 
paragraph:  "On  closing  this  report  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my  admiration  of  the 
manner  in  which  Colonel  Keyes  handled  his  brigade,  completely  covering  it  by  every  accident 
of  the  ground  while  changing  its  position  and  leading  it  bravely  and  skilfully  to  the  attack  at 
the  right  moment,  to  which  the  brigade  responded  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  itself  and 
satisfactory  to  its  commanding  officers.  At  no  time  during  the  conflict  was  this  brigade  dis- 
organized, and  it  was  the  last  off  the  field  in  good  order."  General  Beauregard,  in  his  book, 
states  that  the  small  loss  in  Keyes'  brigade,  ten  per  cent,  was  due  to  the  skill  with  which  it 
was  handled  by  its  commander.  The  rout  of  McDowell's  army  commenced  on  the  right  by 
the  coming  up  of  Johnston's  reinforcements,  and  Keyes',  who  was  on  our  extreme  left,  retired 
from  the  field  in  perfect  order.  But  while  descending  through  the  woods  to  the  ford  his  bri- 
gade became  disorganized,  and  after  crossing  Bull  Run  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  fugitives, 
who  were  all  dressed  alike  and  hence  indistinguishable.  While  hurrying  to  the  rear  the  panic- 
stricken  mass  was  assailed  from  the  right  by  the  "Black  Horse  Cavalry"  and  thrown  into  still 
more  wild  disorder.     It  would  have  taxed  the  imagination  of  a  Milton  or  a  Victor  Hugo  to 
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describe  the  scene.  No  voice  of  man  or  yelp  of  dogs  was  heard,  and  yet  the  uproar  of  sounds 
was  like  that  of  a  hurricane  at  sea.  Eiderless  cavalry  horses  and  unhitched  teams  with  stir- 
rups and  traces  flying  rushed  madly  along.  These  joined  to  the  crash  of  ambulances  and 
overturned  baggage  wagons  multiplied  the  horrors  of  panic.  Keyes  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
charging  rebels.  His  aid,  Lieutenant  Gordon,  was  captured  from  his  side,  and  he  owed  his 
escape  to  the  cat-like  agility  of  his  mare.  Keyes  was  in  the  rear  of  all  his  men,  and  on  arriving 
at  his  bivouac  of  the  night  before  found  his  three  Connecticut  regiments.  With  them  he 
marched  all  night  back  to  his  old  camp  at  Falls  Church,  where  all  the  tents  were  standing. 
After  a  rest  of  one  hour  the  task  of  saving  the  camps  of  his  own  brigade  as  well  as  that  of 
others  commenced,  and  as  a  result  he  sent  into  Washington  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  six- 
mule  wagon-loads  of  tents  and  camp  equipage  of  ten  thousand  men  which  otherwise  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  One  of  Keyes'  regiments,  the  First  Maine,  Colonel 
Jameson,  had  been  ordered  by  General  McDowell  to  Alexandria.  At  the  head  of  the  other 
three  regiments  Keyes  reached  the  Potomac  forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
ended,  every  soldier  with  his  musket.  Keyes  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  and  given  the  command  of  a  division.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under 
McClellan  was  organized  in  corps,  Keyes  was  appointed  to  the  Fourth,  which  he  commanded 
throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  until  July,  1863.  Sumner  and  Heintzelman  were 
appointed  to  the  Second  and  Third  Corps.  It  was  understood  that  McClellan  was  opposed  to  all 
three  of  these  officers,  and  desired,  instead  of  them,  Franklin,  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  W.  F. 
Smith.  On  several  occasions  before  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  Keyes  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  •  not  a  favorite  at  headquarters.  These  occasions  are  set  forth  in  Keyes'  book,  wherein 
may  be  found  a  most  lucid  description  of  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  which  was  fought  on  May 
31st,  1862.  In  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing,  this  action  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  entire  war.  It  was  the  first  day  of  what  we  call  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  while  the 
Confederates  named  it  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  at  the  former  place  most  of  the  fighting 
was  done.  Keyes'  report  and  description  of  the  battle  is  corroborated  by  abundant  reliable 
testimony,  and  his  statement  of  facts  is  absolutely  reliable.  Prior  to  the  conflict  and  up  to 
the  very  morning  of  the  day  when  it  was  fought,  he  sent  notice  of  his  exposed  position  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  who,  on  the  31st,  was  sick  in  bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
River.  Keyes  mounted  his  horse  at  precisely  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  after  a  full  hour  spent 
in  the  examination  of  the  positions  of  his  force  and  giving  orders  to  his  troops  to  be  under 
arms,  placed  himself  midway  between  the  lines,  where  he  could  see  the  field  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  awaited  the  attack,  which  was  made  in  great  force  against  Casey's  line  at 
12:30  p.m.  Keyes  watched  that  line,  and  sent  successively  to  its  support  at  points  where 
most  needed  every  one  of  his  available  regiments.  Casey,  so  assisted,  held  a  portion  of  his 
line  more  than  three  hours.  Wherever  the  enemy  broke  through  he  was  met  by  a  new  line  of 
battle  formed  by  Keyes  under  fire,  and  every  foot  of  ground  was  hotly  contested.  This  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  General  Heintzelman,  who  had  not  before  been 
on  the  field,  came  up  to  Keyes'  assistance  with  two  brigades  of  his  Third  Corps,  Berry's  and 
Jameson's,  and  they  commenced  firing  at  4:  30  p.m.  At  that  time  the  whole  force  of  the  Con- 
federates, amounting  to  about  seventy  thousand  men,  had  got  into  action.  The  battle  raged 
without  a  moment's  cessation  till  ended  by  darkness.  The  last  assault  was  repulsed  by  Keyes, 
who  was  on  foot  in  the  ranks  of  the  last  line  of  battle.  A  short  fight  under  Sumner  on  the 
morning  of  June  1st  resulted  in  a  complete  victory,  after  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Keyes,  our 
army  should  have  moved  on  Richmond.  His  horse  was  hit  three  times  in  the  fight,  and  Keyes 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  of  the  army  for  his  gallant  conduct.  Keyes'  report  of  the 
battle  gave  general  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  even  to  General  Casey,  who  wrote  a  letter  to 
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Keyes,  dated  August  25th,  in  which  appear  the  following  lines:  "It  is  a  sad  thought  to  me, 
General,  that  my  brothers  in  arms  are  unwilling  to  do  me  justice.  I  have  felt  gratified  that 
you  have  been  disposed  to  do  me  justice  in  your  report."  Several  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  of  which  none  are  complete  and  many  grossly  erroneous,  have  laid  stress  on  the  report  of 
Brig. -Gen.  Henry  M.  Naglee.  That  officer  commanded  a  brigade  of  Casey's  division  and  was 
posted  on  the  right  of  the  front  line.  He  received  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  his  division  commander  for  his  conduct.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  he 
left  his  brigade  and  was  not  with  it  again  during  the  day.  He  reported  to  Keyes  that  his  men 
had  been  scattered,  and  Keyes  employed  him  as  a  staff  officer,  ordering  him  at  first  to  go  along 
with  the  Fifty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers  to  Casey's  support,  and  later  to  assist  in  forming  a 
new  line  of  battle.  After  this  Keyes  lost  sight  of  Naglee,  but  met  him  again  while  he  (Keyes) 
was  rallying  his  men  for  a  last  stand.  Naglee  complained  of  being  entirely  exhausted,  and 
Keyes  allowed  him  to  go  to  the  rear  one  full  hour  before  the  battle  ended.  Nevertheless,  the 
report  of  General  Naglee  contains  the  following :  "  And  when  at  dark  the  enemy  swept  all  before 
him,  we  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field."  Keyes  concluded  that  he  had  won  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  his  chief  when,  at  one  o'clock  a.m.  of  June  27th,  he  received  orders  to  lead  the  way 
with  his  corps  in  the  change  of  base  to  the  James  River.  The  orders  to  Keyes  required  him  to 
have  his  corps  cross  White  Oak  Swamp  at  break  of  day  of  that  morning,  but  when  the  head 
of  his  column  reached  the  swamp  the  bridge  was  scarcely  begun,  and  it  required  two  hours 
before  a  wheel  could  pass.  In  the  mean  time  Keyes  found  a  farmer  who  had  lived  there  for 
several  years,  and  demanded  from  him  a  description  of  every  road  and  path  leading  to  the 
James  River  and  to  Richmond.  He  threatened  death  to  the  farmer  if  he  failed  to  give  a  clear 
and  exact  description.  Upon  the  report  of  the  farmer  he  made  all  his  dispositions  to  defend  the 
crossing  of  the  swamp  and  the  passage  to  the  James.  He  directed  General  Couch  to  establish 
a  defence  at  the  en  trace  to  the  Quaker  Road,  which  he  did  so  skilfully  that  when  a  regiment  of 
rebel  cavalry  came  charging  down  it  met  a  concealed  battery  which  poured  grape-shot  upon  it, 
killing  and  capturing  eighty  men,  including  its  commander.  Keyes  was  up  at  the  moment  of 
the  assault,  and  while  the  rebel  prisoners  were  passing  within  our  lines  General  McClellan  and 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  arrived.  McClellan  was  pleased  with  the  dispositions  made  by  Keyes, 
and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  the  James  without  delay,  giving  carte  blanche  as  to  the  route. 
Keyes,  relying  upon  the  report  of  the  farmer,  took  an  old  abandoned  road  a  mile  or  more  below, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Quaker  Road,  and  over  which  no  wheel  had  passed  in  the  five  preced- 
ing years.  It  was  overgrown  with  brush  and  vines  and  encumbered  with  fallen  trees,  which 
were  chopped  and  removed  by  the  light  of  lanterns.  Keyes  crossed  and  stationed  a  strong  force 
at  Turkey  Budge  shortly  after  daylight.  The  particular  knowledge  which  determined  Keyes 
to  take  that  road  was  derived  from  the  old  farmer.  The  Count  de  Paris,  in  his  great  history 
of  our  Civil  War,  describes  the  anxiety  at  McClellan's  headquarters  until  it  was  learned  that 
"Keyes  had  by  chance'''  discovered  the  road  in  question.  The  vital  importance  of  that  road  to 
the  safety  of  the  trains  is  correctly  set  forth  in  the  Count's  history.  It  prevented  overcrowding 
on  the  Quaker  Road,  and  hence  its  vast  importance.  As  to  the  Count's  description  of  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines,  it  is  absolutely  incorrect  and  without  value.  The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
in  which  Keyes'  corps  took  a  prominent  part,  was  fought  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1862,  and  re- 
sulted in  deciding  McClellan  to  retire  to  Harrison's  Landing.  General  Keyes  received  orders 
to  command  the  rear  guard,  which  he  executed  with  masterly  skill  and  complete  success.  The 
trains  stretched  out  in  a  single  line  would  cover  forty  miles.  McClellan's  solicitude  for  their 
safety  is  made  manifest  by  the  following  letter  of  General  Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff,  sent  to 
Keyes  and  received  by  him  during  the  day : 
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"General: — I  have  ordered  back  all  the  cavalry  that  can  be  raised  here  (Harrison's  Land- 
ing). It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  save  all  the  artillery  and  as  many  of  our 
wagons  as  possible,  and  the  commanding  general  feels  the  utmost  confidence  that  you  will  do 
all  that  can  be  done  to  accomplish  this.  Permit  me  to  say  that  if  you  bring  in  everything  you 
will  accomplish  a  most  signal  and  meritorious  exploit,  which  the  commanding  general  will  not 
fail  to  represent  in  its  proper  light  to  the  Department. 

(Signed)  "E.  B.  Marcy,  Chief  of  Staff." 

In  another  letter  Keyes  was  authorized,  in  case  he  could  not  save  the  wagons,  to  cut  the 
traces  and  save  the  draft  animals.  He  did  neither,  and  abandoned  nothing  except  two  or  three 
wagons  that  broke  down.  It  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  endurance  and  ability  to  continue  at 
work  through  the  night  of  July  1st,  after  the  six  former  days  of  continuous  struggle  followed 
by  one  in  a  drenching  rain,  that  all  the  trains  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
saved.  General  McClellan  so  far  performed  his  promise  as  to  bestow  great  praise  on  Keyes  in 
his  report,  which  did  not  reach  the  War  Department  until  a  year  after  the  service,  and  conse- 
quently produced  for  Keyes  no  beneficial  effect.  General  McClellan  was  very  cordial  in  his 
manner  to  General  Keyes  after  arriving  at  Harrison's  Landing,  but  his  friendly  disposition  ap- 
peared to  subside  after  the  visit  to  our  camp  of  President  Lincoln  on  July  7  th.  Keyes  went  to 
pay  his  respects  and  met  Mr.  Lincoln  walking  alone.  "With  scarcely  a  word  of  introduction  the 
President  said:  "What  is  to  be  done  with  the  army?"  "Take  it  back  to  Washington  without 
delay, "  was  the  reply.  "  What  are  your  reasons?"  Keyes  gave  detailed  reasons.  He  said :  "  We 
have  been  forced  to  retreat  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  is  not  good.  Consequently  it 
could  not  expect,  without  large  reinforcements,  to  succeed  against  a  confident  enemy,"  etc.  At 
the  time  above  cited  Keyes  was  entirely  ignorant  of  McClellan's  views,  which  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  the  James  River.  As  a  result,  Keyes  received  an 
order  to  remain  behind  with  a  portion  of  his  corps  and  take  post  at  Yorktown,  in  the  department 
of  Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  Dix.  Keyes  regarded  that  order  as  a  punishment  equal  to  cashiering, 
and  wholly  destructive  to  his  aspirations.  General  Keyes  has  given  his  opinion  of  McClellan  as 
a  general  in  the  following  words : 

"  McClellan  was  skilful  in  the  organization  of  the  army  and  showed  rare  ability  in  chang- 
ing his  base  to  the  James  River.  But  there  is  subtile  difference  in  equality  of  a  leader  who 
can  withdraw  safely  from  an  enemy  and  one  who  can  approach  him  with  full  effect.  General 
McClellan's  native  caution  helped  him  in  the  retreat,  and  his  lack  of  positive  judgment  ren- 
dered him  slow  to  attack." 

General  Dix  assigned  Keyes  to  the  defence  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  and  a  line  extend- 
ing across  the  isthmus  above  Williamsburgh.  Keyes  harassed  the  enemy  with  numerous 
forays,  among  which  was  one  under  the  gallant  Maj.  Carroll  Tevis  to  destroy  a  foundry  at 
Catlett's  Station  and  one  under  Kilpatrick  to  capture  horses.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  General 
Dix  being  absent  in  New  York  on  sick  leave,  devolved  upon  Keyes  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment. While  Dix  was  away  the  rebels  under  Longstreet  and  Wise  came  down  in  force  against 
Suffolk  and  Williamsburgh.  Keyes  repaired  to  Suffolk  and  arranged  its  defence  with  General 
Peck,  who  was  under  him  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
The  rebels  were  already  in  strong  force  in  front,  and  Peck  begged  Keyes  to  remain  in  personal 
command ;  but  such  was  his  reliance  upon  the  ability  of  Peck  that  Keyes  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  the  defence  of  Williamsburgh,  Gloucester,  and  Yorktown,  then  in  charge  of  less  able 
commanders.  The  enemy  was  repulsed  at  every  point  and  had  retreated.  On  the  succeeding 
night  Dix  returned  and  issued  an  order  complimenting  several  officers  by  name  and  omitting 
that  of  Keyes  in  his  order.  The  officers  surrounding  Keyes,  who  knew  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  commented  in  unmeasured  terms  on  the  procedure  of  Dix,  which  they  imputed  to 
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jealousy.  In  the  summer  of  1863  General  Dix,  at  the  head  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men, 
made  a  movement  toward  Eichmond.  The  command  rendezvoused  at  a  point  on  the 
Pamunky.  From  there  an  officer  was  sent  forward  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment  to  cut 
the  wires  and  destroy  the  railroad  ahove  Eichmond.  At  the  same  time  General  Dix  ordered 
Keyes  to  move  on  Bottom's  Bridge  via  Baltimore  Cross  Eoads  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  but  not  to  cross  the  bridge.  Keyes  requested  an  increase  of  force  to  five  thousand  men 
and  full  discretion  of  movement,  as  he  had  studied  the  country  the  year  previous.  General  Dix 
granted  an  increase  of  force,  but  refused  to  allow  him  the  desired  discretion,  with  the  remark 
that  he  (Keyes)  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  but  not  to  bring 
on  battle.  The  tone  of  Dix's  conversation  with  Keyes  before  starting  was  the  same  as  that 
expressed  in  the  letter  which  Keyes  received  two  hours  after  it  was  written : 

"Headquarters  Department  of  Virginia, 
"White  House,  Va.,  2d  July,  1863. 
" Major '-General  Keyes,  Baltimore  Store. 

"Yours  of  to-day  (6:30  a.m.)  is  received.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  enemy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  advance  in  force  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy  during  the  next  three 
days.  From  the  map  I  judge  Baltimore  Cross  Eoads  to  be  the  important  point  to  hold.  I  have 
of  course  assumed  that  the  approach  from  the  Long  Bridge  will  be  guarded.  Send  back  your 
wagon  train  if  it  is  in  danger,  retaining  only  such  wagons  as  have  extra  ammunition.  I  can 
relieve  you  to-morrow  with  Gordon's  division  if  your  men  are  fatigued.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
run  any  risk,  but  with  your  cavalry  you  can  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  be  able  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  injure  him  and  make  yourself  secure.  Please  consult  with  Major  Stew- 
art, who  is  familiar  with  the  country.     I  am 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"John  A.  Dix,  Maj.-Gen." 

As  Keyes  was  accustomed  to  an  exact  obedience  of  orders,  he  did  his  best  to  execute  those 
he  had  received  from  his  commander.  He  was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassed  situation  and 
was  acting  under  the  constraint  of  instructions  which  were  wholly  at  variance  with  his  judg- 
ment. Dix's  plan  was  as  defective  as  it  could  be  and  his  campaign  was  a  total  failure.  To 
screen  himself  he  cast  the  blame  on  his  second  in  command,  and  although  Dix  was  never  under 
fire  during  the  war,  he  was  an  adroit  politician  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  displace  Keyes 
from  command  in  field  and  have  him  assigned  to  duty  as  a  member  of  a  board  for  retiring  dis- 
abled officers.  General  Keyes  was  denied  permission  to  visit  Washington,  his  written  expla- 
nations were  unheeded,  and  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injustice  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  on  the  6th  of  May,  1864.  A  general  officer  of  great  intelligence  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  subject  characterized  the  treatment  of  Keyes  as  "infamous. "  Not 
long  before  his  death  the  late  John  F.  Miller,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  without  solicitation 
or  suggestion,  offered  to  introduce  a  bill  to  restore  Keyes  to  the  army  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
major-general.  Senator  Miller  was  equally  brilliant  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  and  his  death 
in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  usefulness  was  the  result  of  wounds  received  in  battle.  Keyes  was 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  proffered  assistance  of  his  illustrious  friend,  which  was  tendered  in 
a  manner  that  testified  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  gross  injustice  of  which  he  was  the  victim. 
After  leaving  the  army,  Keyes  occupied  himself  with  the  education  of  his  ten  children,  giving 
to  every  one  of  them  all  the  advantages  the  world  affords,  and  to  the  care  of  his  fortune.  He 
engaged  in  the  wine  industry  of  California,  planted  forty  thousand  vines,  and  built  one  of  the 
first  large  wine  cellars  in  the  State;  was  president  of  a  gold-mining  company,  and  vice-president 
of  a  savings  bank  and  also  of  the  Vinicultural  Society  of  Napa  County.  The  intense  heat  of 
the  interior  to  which  he  exposed  himself  developed  a  liver  trouble,  the  seeds  of  which  originated 
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in  the  climate  of  the  Peninsula,  and  he  sought  relief  in  travel  and  frequent  changes  of  residence. 
He  has  made  seven  voyages  from  California  to  Europe,  where  he  has  resided  about  twelve 
years  in  all.  In  his  younger  days,  while  on  the  staff  of  General  Scott  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, he  was  a  devotee  to  fashionable  society  and  fond  of  driving  out.  At  all  times  during 
the  last  sixty  years  he  has  enjoyed  social  intercourse  with  the  most  accomplished  people  of  both 
sexes  in  Europe  and  America.  His  journals,  in  which  he  detailed  the  incidents  of  his  travels 
and  experiences,  occupy  about  five  thousand  manuscript  pages.  His  book  of  reminiscences, 
published  by  the  Scribners  in  1884,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  time  he  was  in  the 
army.  That  book,  which  is  written  in  a  colloquial  style,  states  the  causes  of  the  War  of  the 
Eebellion  very  clearly  and  describes  the  characters  of  General  Scott,  President  Lincoln,  Secre- 
tary Seward,  and  many  other  eminent  civilians.  His  account  of  Lee  and  Grant  as  military 
commanders  has  been  greatly  admired.  He  analyzes  the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious 
soldiers  with  perfect  fairness,  and  after  detailing  with  wonderful  perspicacity  the  exploits  of 
both  and  their  antecedents  and  surroundings,  concludes  with  giving  Grant  the  precedence  over 
Lee,  and  above  all  other  generals  who  were  born  on  this  continent.  The  children  of  Lee  dissent 
from  this  conclusion,  but  admit  that  in  other  respects  the  account  of  their  father  given  by  Gen- 
eral Keyes  is  the  best  that  has  been  written.  The  following  statement  from  Col.  Charles  C. 
Suydam,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Keyes,  gives  confirmatory  assurance  of  many  of  the  facts 
contained  in  this  biography,  and  constitutes  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  same : 

"  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Charles  King,  President  of  Columbia  College,  Gen- 
eral Keyes  appointed  me  chief  of  his  staff.  In  that  capacity  I  served  from  November,  1861,  till 
August,  1863.  Our  relations  were  entirely  confidential,  and  I  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
absolute  correctness  of  all  statements  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  covering  the  whole  time  of  my 
service  with  him.  As  an  outspoken  'Northern  man,'  General  Keyes  was  in  advance  of  most  of 
his  associates  in  the  army,  and  that  was  an  obstacle  to  his  appointment  as  corps  commander  in 
1862;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was  firm  in  his  support  of  an  officer  who  had  done  such  good  service  in 
relieving  Fort  Pickens  and  at  Bull  Run.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  President  subse- 
quently permitted  insidious  influences  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  in  the  field  of  so 
earnest  and  proficient  an  officer.  I  assert  knowingly  that  General  Keyes'  skill  in  handling  his 
troops  at  Seven  Pines  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
field  and  the  hazards  of  his  position.  All  his  preparations  to  receive  an  attack  being  made,  he 
waited  half  an  hour  between  the  lines  till  it  was  made.  By  his  formation  of  successive  lines  of 
battle  under  fire  and  at  critical  points,  he  encouraged  his  men  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground 
until  he  repulsed  the  last  assault  and  darkness  ended  the  fight.  His  report  is  a  perfectly  accu- 
rate pen-picture  of  a  battle  which  to  that  time  was  the  most  important  action  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  displayed  his  sagacity  and  endurance  leading  the  change  of  base  to  the  James 
River  and  as  commander  of  the  rear  guard  after  Malvern  Hill.  He  was  loyal  to  his  superiors 
and  just  to  his  subordinates. 

"C.  C.  Suydam,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Keyes." 


CURTIS  G.  HITSSEY. 

Dr.  Curtis  G.  Hussey,  a  distinguished  and  honored  citizen  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  has 
won  success  in  so  many  fields  of  effort  and  accomplished  so  much  as  a  business  man,  manu- 
facturer, and  developer  of  new  avenues  of  public  wealth  that  it  would  be  difficult  within  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  to  enter  into  a  detailed  record  of  his  eventful  life.  In  any  mention,  how- 
ever, of  industrial  Pittsburgh,  the  name  of  Dr.  Hussey  stands  prominent,  for  as  the  acknowl- 
edged pioneer  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region  and  as  the  first  successful  manufacturer 
in  this  country  of  fine  qualities  of  crucible  cast  steel,  Pittsburgh  owes  much  to  him,  and  to 
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his  efforts  and  perseverance  may  be  accorded  the  successful  establishment  of  two  of  her  great 
branches  of  industry,  copper  and  steel.  Dr.  Hussey  was  born  on  a  farm  near  York,  Pa. ,  in 
August,  1802,  and  is  a  descendant  of  Christopher  Hussey,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Christopher  was  born  in  Dorking,  County  of  Surrey,  England,  about  1597,  and  came 
to  America  in  1632,  having  married  in  England  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  Batcheller,  who 
also  came  to  America.  Christopher  Hussey  was  a  resident  of  Hampton,  Mass.,  which  town  he 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly  for  several  years.  He  was  also  counsellor  of  the  province 
and  was  active  in  the  settlement  of  Haverhill.  He  was  one  of  an  association  of  ten  persons, 
all  Quakers,  who,  during  the  winter  of  1658-59,  purchased  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  soon 
after  made  it  their  home.  This  step  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Puritans, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  protest  signed  by  Christopher  Hussey  and  others  against  an  act  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  made  it  a  "misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  preach 
to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath  who  was  not  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  church." 
The  court  regarded  this  action  as  a  grave  insult  to  its  dignity  and  authority,  and  threatened 
severe  measures  to  all  concerned.  Many  of  the  offenders  came  forward  and  made  open 
apology,  but  not  so  Christopher  Hussey  and  his  companions,  who  were  contending  for  a 
principle  of  vital  importance  to  their  individual  well-being  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  the 
liberties  of  those  who  should  come  after  them.  The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  were  more  or 
less  actively  continued,  and  in  1658  a  new  and  stringent  law  was  passed  against  them  and  sev- 
eral were  executed.  For  these  reasons  Christopher  Hussey  and  his  company  took  up  their  abode 
among  the  Indians  of  Nantucket,  and  about  a  century  and  a  half  later  we  find  his  descendant, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  settled  near  York,  Pa.,  where,  as  before  stated,  Dr. 
Hussey  was  born.  Soon  after  the  family  moved  to  Little  Miami,  0.,  and  in  1813  to  a  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  County,  0.  The  parents  of  Dr.  Hussey  were 
Christopher  and  Lydia  (Grubb)  Hussey.  The  mother  was  also  a  Quaker,  descended  from  a  well- 
known  English  family.  Her  father,  John  Grubb,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England,  and  came  to  this  country  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  settling  near  the  present  city 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  where  many  of  his  descendants  remain  to  the  present  day.  The 
early  years  of  Dr.  Hussey  were  spent  on  the  farm  in  Ohio,  going  to  school  as  opportunity 
allowed  and  making  the  most  of  the  educational  advantages  the  day  and  neighborhood  afforded. 
His  choice  was  the  medical  profession,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  study  with  a  phy- 
sician of  prominence  then  located  at  Mount  Pleasant.  After  completing  his  course  he  removed 
to  Morgan  County,  Ind.,  where  he  soon  secured  a  successful  and  lucrative  practice.  He  remained 
here  for  several  years,  giving  close  attention  to  his  profession  and  winning  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  general  public.  So  large  and  remunerative  had  his  practice  become  that  in 
a  few  years  he  accumulated  sufficient  capital  for  embarking  in  mercantile  pursuits,  which  he 
did  in  establishing  several  stores  in  adjoining  counties,  over  all  of  which  he  exercised  a  general 
supervision  as  he  travelled  the  country  in  following  his  professional  calling.  With  keen  insight 
and  business  ability  of  a  high  order,  his  ventures  became  large  and  his  enterprises  extended.  He 
became  a  heavy  shipper  of  produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  his  business  transactions  at  that  place 
proved  very  profitable.  With  all  of  his  cares  and  duties,  he  ever  had  at  heart  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  State,  and  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  1829,  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  serving  one  term,  but  declined  a  re-election  on  account  of  his  varied  business 
interests,  which  required  his  close  personal  attention.  Possessing  natural  intelligence  of  a  high 
order  and  a  strong  and  well-balanced  mind,  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  him  to  have  failed  in 
any  undertaking  or  in  any  calling.  As  a  professional  and  business  man  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, but  it  is  as  a  miner  and  manufacturer  that  he  stands  pre-eminent,  his  reputation  as 
such  being  well  known  throughout  the  country.     In  1839  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
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James  and  Susana  (Jackson)  Updegraff,  of  the  well-known  Ohio  family  of  that  name.  James 
Updegraff,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  perseverance,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jefferson  County, 
settling  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  making  for  himself  a  home  in  what  was  at  that  time  almost  a 
forest  wilderness,  and  contributed  greatly  by  his  energy  and  influence,  particularly  in  the 
educational  line,  toward  the  growth  of  that  flourishing  town.  Mrs.  Hussey,  a  woman  of  high 
principle  and  more  than  ordinary  mental  attainments,  is  still  living,  and  has  been  to  her  husband 
throughout  their  long  married  life  not  only  an  efficient  helpmate,  but  a  truly  congenial  com- 
panion. They  have  had  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  youngest  daughter 
(Mrs.  E.  B.Alsop)  is  the  only  one  living,  she  and  her  daughter  residing  at  the  present  time  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hussey  at  their  beautiful  home — Shadyside — in  the  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh.  Upon 
occasion,  however,  the  doctor  and  his  wife  can  gather  around  them  a  goodly  number  of 
descendants— one  daughter  and  nine  grandchildren.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  Dr.  Hussey 
settled  in  Pittsburgh,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  those  copper  and  steel  enterprises  which  have 
not  only  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  city,  but  have  given  him  almost  a  national 
reputation.  From  various  sources  came  rumors  of  the  existence  of  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  but  no  effort  to  explore  or  develop  was  made  until  Dr.  Hussey  took  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  1843  he  sent  Mr.  John  Hays,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  prospect  and  explore.  During  his  trip 
he  purchased  for  Dr.  Hussey  a  one-sixth  interest  in  the  first  three  permits  for  mining  in  that 
region  ever  granted  in  the  United  States.  These  permits  were  three  miles  square.  One  was 
located  at  Copper  Harbor,  one  at  Eagle  Eiver,  and  the  other  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
latter.  Based  upon  this  and  subsequent  purchases,  in  the  winter  of  1843-44  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Boston  Mining  Company  was  organized,  Dr.  Hussey  being  a  large  stockholder,  and  after- 
ward its  president  until  its  winding  up.  In  September,  1844,  Dr.  Hussey  made  a  visit  to  these 
wild  and  unexplored  regions,  and  joined  at  Copper  Harbor  Mr.  Hays,  Alfred  Eudolph  (a  geol- 
ogist) and  the  party  of  eight  miners,  all  of  whom  he  had  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1844.  Their 
discoveries  were  of  such  a  character  that  he  at  once  stopped  all  work  at  that  place.  The  follow- 
ing year,  1S45,  he  transferred  operations  to  Eagle  Eiver,  where  was  soon  discovered  a  wonder- 
fully rich  vein  of  mass  copper,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  "Cliff  Mine."  This  was  the 
first  mine  opened  in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and  the  first  to  yield  pure  or  metallic  copper,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  probably  in  the  world.  Masses  weighing  from  one  to  eighty  tons  were 
found.  This  mine,  the  famous  "Cliff,"  cost  its  owners  in  assessments  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars,  produced  nearly  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  copper,  and  paid  them  in  divi- 
dends two  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars — truly  a  valuable  as  well  as 
wonderful  discovery.     In  this  connection  we  quote  from  a  publication  of  some  years  back : 

"  The  'Old  Cliff'  is  truly  a  historical  mine.  During  the  dark  days  that  followed  the  excite- 
ment of  1846,  and  during  other  dark  days  which  from  time  to  time  fell  upon  the  copper  region, 
the  'Cliff  '  was  a  sure  and  steadfast  reminder  that  copper-mining  could  be  made  profitable  in  the 
upper  peninsula.  It  was  always  a  strong  moral  force,  encouraging  new  hopes  and  enterprises. 
In  the  dark  days  it  stood  as  a  beacon  light  to  the  despondent  operators  throughout  the  district ; 
its  failure  would  have  been  followed  by  general  collapse,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior would  have  been  everywhere  regarded  as  a  punctured  bubble." 

The  "Cliff"  was  a  great  mine,  and  once  found,  here  was  a  great  opportunity — the  first 
of  its  kind.  How  many  are  there  who  have  the  wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties? Only  a  favored  and  gifted  few.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  claimed  that  almost  any  man 
of  average  good  business  capacity,  or  any  company  made  up  of  such  men,  having  once  found 
a  cliff  deposit,  would  have  conducted  it  through  a  similar  splendid  and  satisfactory  career ;  but 
that  by  no  means  follows.  Mining  so  strongly  stimulates  the  fancy  and  so  powerfully  appeals 
to  the  imagination  that  many  engaging  in  it  lose  a  large  share  of  the  common  sense  and  pru- 
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dence  they  are  accustomed  to  exercise  in  their  regular  and  daily  employments,  especially  when 
their  ventures  give  early  and  flattering  promise.  The  company  was  fortunate  in  its  first  great 
discovery,  but  still  more  so  in  having  at  its  head  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hussey,  who  by  his  careful 
and  conservative  management  secured  such  brilliant  results.  As  before  mentioned,  the  product 
was  found  in  huge  masses,  and  the  question  arose,  how  to  smelt  such  masses.  To  cut  them  up 
would  not  pay.  The  furnaces  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Detroit  all  failed  and  gave  it  up.  It 
looked  dark  for  Lake  Superior  copper.  At  this  juncture  Dr.  Hussey  solved  the  problem.  It 
occurred  to  him  to  build  a  furnace  with  a  movable  top,  and  in  spite  of  the  incredulity  of  those 
around  him  he  had  such  a  furnace  built.  The  cover  was  lifted  to  one  side,  the  masses  of  cop- 
per hoisted  by  a  crane  and  let  down  into  their  bed  upon  the  bottom.  It  was  a  success,  and  the 
first  ingots  cast  were  as  good  as  those  now  made.  This  same  principle  is  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  The  only  market  for  the  copper  mined  and  smelted  was  through  a  commission  house  in 
New  York.  The  manufacturing  was  all  done  in  the  East.  This  did  not  suit  Dr.  Hussey,  so  in 
1848  he  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet  copper,  brass,  etc., 
but  met  with  no  encouragement  for  a  long  time.  All  who  were  approached  held  back.  The 
scheme,  however,  was  too  clearly  developed  and  too  firmly  lodged  in  his  mind  to  be  in  any  dan- 
ger of  abandonment.  After  much  persuasion  he  finally  secured  a  partner  to  join  him  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  firm  of  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co.  was  formed,  a  mill  erected  in  1849-50,  and 
on  July  1st,  1850,  manufacturing  was  commenced  and  a  warehouse  opened  for  the  sale  of  its 
products.  It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  con- 
tribution to  a  "History  of  American  Manufactures,"  by  J.  Leander  Bishop,  Vol.  III.,  1867: 

"  As  the  Pittsburgh  Copper  and  Brass  Works  was  the  first  establishment  projected  for  work- 
ing exclusively  American  copper,  and  as  the  senior  partner  was  one  of  the  first  successful 
explorers  and  adventurers  in  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  his  history  is  that  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  what  has  become  an  important  element  of  national  wealth.  The  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey  was  attracted  to  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  the  summer  of  1843,  im- 
mediately following  the  consummation  of  the  Chippewa  treaty  which  extinguished  the  pos- 
sessory claims  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  known  by  that  name,  and  he  dispatched  thereto 
during  the  same  season  a  small  party  to  make  necessary  examinations,  preliminary  to  the 
organization  of  a  regular  mining  force  if  their  report  should  prove  favorable.  In  the  summer 
of  IS 44  he  visited  the  region  himself,  and  under  his  direction  was  commenced  the  first  mining 
shaft,  which  was  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  Copper  Harbor,  on  a  tract 
selected  in  pursuance  of  the  first  permit  to  locate  lands  issued  by  the  United  States  Government. 
In  the  following  summer  regular  mining  operations  were  commenced  by  the  company  orig- 
inated by  Dr.  Hussey,  and  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Mining  Company,  of  which  he 
is  now  (1867)  the  president,  on  the  second  tract  selected  in  that  region  and  upon  which  is  located 
the  celebrated  Cliff  Mine.  This  mine  was  the  first  to  give  character  to  the  section  as  a  reliable 
and  remunerative  copper-producing  district,  and  up  to  this  time  it  has  produced  more  than  seven 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  copper,  and  paid  to  its  stockholders  a  sum  exceeding  two  millions 
of  dollars.  The  Pittsburgh  Copper  Works,  it  will  thus  be  perceived,  are  the  legitimate  out- 
growth of  the  extensive  and  profitable  mining  enterprises  with  which  its  proprietors  have  been 
long  and  intimately  associated." 

The  "Pittsburgh  Copper  and  Brass  Polling  Mills,"  as  they  are  called,  and  the  smelting 
works  are  located  on  the  Monongahela  River,  a  mile  above  town,  and  of  those  Dr.  Hussey  is 
now  and  has  been  for  several  years  the  sole  owner.  The  mills  have  lately  been  largely  in- 
creased in  capacity,  and  are  among  the  most  active  industries  of  Pittsburgh.  They  used  most 
of  the  product  of  the  Cliff  Mine  until  that  property  gave  out,  and  since  then  have  bought  their 
stock  from  the  mines  still  in  operation.  The  products  are  put  into  the  market  by  the  house  of 
C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co.,  which  has  continued  the  business  without  intermission  under  the  old 
firm  name.     In  1858-59  the  present  warehouse  at  49  Fifth  Avenue  was  erected,  and  in  the 
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spring  of  1859  they  removed  to  it,  and  have  continued  to  occupy  it  ever  since.  As  already  stated, 
Dr.  Hussey  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  to  successfully  make  crucible  cast-steel  in  large 
quantities  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  seemed  to  him  a  reproach  that  in  this  great  and  growing 
country,  with  its  natural  resources,  all  the  steel  used  shoiild  be  of  foreign  make.  He  knew  the 
experiment  bad  been  tried  by  others  and  had  failed.  He  also  had  evidence  in  abundance  that 
the  public  had  no  faith  in  the  attempt,  and  that  if  he  undertook  it  it  would  be  in  the  face  of 
open  and  active  hostility.  His  steel  project  was  received,  even  by  his  immediate  friends,  with 
much  the  same  doubt  and  coldness,  amounting  to  positive  opposition,  that  met  his  plans  for  a 
copper  mill  ten  years  before.  After  many  objections,  and  finding  that  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  try  tbe  experiment  of  manufacturing  cast-steel,  his  partner  finally  consented  that  the 
firm  of  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co.  might  engage  in  it.  He  could  not,  however,  refrain  from  ac- 
companying his  consent  with  the  warning  that  several  concerns  in  Pittsburgh  and  many  others 
in  the  United  States  had  utterly  failed  in  the  attempt.  Of  all  the  failures  alluded  to  the  doctor 
was  well  aware,  but  with  a  firm  faith  in  himself  and  indomitable  energy  he  persevered  with- 
out a  halt.  All  opposition,  warnings,  and  prognostications  of  evil  only  served  to  stimulate  him, 
and  as  difficulties  arose  his  inflexible  purpose  only  mounted  the  higher.  With  such  conviction, 
faith,  and  purpose,  but  one  result  was  possible — success.  He  decided  to  allow  the  experiment  a 
fair  trial  up  to  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  began  in  1859  with  the 
purchase  of  the  old  steel  plant  of  Blair  &  Co.  The  difficulties  he  had  looked  for  did  not  fail  him. 
England  had,  in  her  own  interest,  educated  this  country  in  the  belief  that  the  article  could  not 
be  produced  here.  Men  laughed  at  the  pioneer  endeavor.  At  first  the  blacksmiths  would  not 
use  the  new  material ;  the  public  had  no  faith  in  it.  But  he  kept  on ;  he  threw  his  Anglo-Saxon 
grit  into  the  balance,  and  determined  not  to  give  up  until  every  resource  of  courage  and  skill 
had  been  exhausted.  He  would  never  have  undertaken  to  make  cast-steel  by  the  old  English 
methods ;  he  developed  and  perfected  what  is  known  as  the  "  direct  process, "  totally  different  from 
the  English  and  all  other  known  methods.  This  direct  process  was  attacked  bitterly  by  the  agents 
of  English  steel  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  who  declared  that  good  steel  could  not  be  made  in 
any  such  way.  Nevertheless,  after  the  Hnssey  Steel  Works  had  been  running  for  two  or  three 
years,  it  was  discovered  that  good  steel  could  be  made  and  was  being  made  in  this  country,  and 
other  works  were  started,  they  adopting,  however,  the  old  English  cementation  process.  They 
all  raised  the  hue  and  cry  that  Dr.  Hussey  could  not  make  good  steel  by  his  direct  process, 
which,  of  course,  had  its  influence  in  prejudicing  the  people  against  the  Hussey  make  of  steel ; 
but  in  the  face  of  all  this  opposition  he  meanwhile  built  up  a  good  business  and  established  the 
success  of  his  process,  which  has  been  universally  adopted  in  this  country  and  to  a  large  extent 
in  England.  In  1862,  feeling  the  need  of  rest  after  his  three-years'  fight  in  establishing  the 
crucible- steel  business,  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe.  It  appeared  that  his  reputation  in  the  steel 
business  had  already  reached  England,  for  while  in  that  country  he  met  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the 
house  of  Peabody  &  Co.,  who  solicited  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Bessemer  patent  for 
America,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Sheffield  to  see  a  "blow,"  which  he  did.  He  felt  that  the  pro- 
cess had  a  great  future,  and  so  expressed  himself  to  Mr.  Bessemer's  partner.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  far  from  being  perfect,  and  foresaw  that  its  development  would  involve  more 
risk  and  labor  than  he  cared  to  assume,  so  the  proposition  was  declined.  Besides  his  original 
developments,  Dr.  Hussey  made  other  valuable  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the 
details  of  which  we  omit.  A  recent  publication,  referring  to  Dr.  Hussey  and  .his  steel  enter- 
prise, says:  "The  outcome  of  a  small  beginning  and  that  to  which  it  has  led  is  best  shown 
by  a  visit  to  the  great  steel  works  founded  by  Dr.  Hussey,  which  cover  over  five  acres  of  Pitts- 
burgh's most  valuable  land,  which  is  filled  with  massive  and  costly  machinery,  which  employs 
a  large  number  of  men,  which  sends  its  products  throughout  all  the  country,  and  which  has  a 
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name  for  good  work  and  honorable  dealing  that  is  excelled  by  none."  We  cannot  close  our 
mention  of  the  steel  business  without  referring  to  one  of  the  staff  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  founder — his  son,  C.  Curtis  Hussey.  He  inherited  great  business  ability  and  grad- 
ually rose  to  the  chief  management  of  the  business.  This  he  retained  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess for  many  years  up  to  1884,  when  his  honorable  and  useful  life  ended.  He  was  held  in 
respect  and  affection  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  bis  loss  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  to  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  Pittsburgh.  In  addition  to  the  copper  and  steel,  Dr.  Hussey  has  also 
been  at  the  head  of  several  other  successful  manufacturing  enterprises,  but  upon  these  we  will 
not  enlarge.  We  thus  plainly  see  that  Dr.  Hussey  was  the  pioneer  of  the  copper  and  steel 
industries  of  Pittsburgh — industries  for  which  the  city  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  Through 
many  dark  and  depressing  times  his  good  judgment,  tact,  and  business  ability  served  to  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  those  around  him.  In  all  of  the  extensive  and  successful  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  with  which  bis  name  has  been  associated,  Dr.  Hussey  was  the  originator 
and  permanently  controlled  and  sustained  them  throughout  their  continuance ;  and  while  most 
of  those  connected  with  him  have  done  well  their  part  and  have  been  useful  in  their  spheres, 
yet  there  has  been  one  source,  one  head  from  which  the  force  and  power  have  come.  The  his- 
tory of  the  majority  of  similar  successful  undertakings  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the 
history  of  one  man,  or  of  a  limited  number  of  men,  possessing  mental  abilities  and  endowments 
far  above  the  average  inheritance  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Dr.  Hussey 's  efforts  and  interests 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  concerns  with  which  he  was  originally  identified.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  the  development  of  the  Aztec,  Adventure,  North  American,  Medora,  Mass,  North- 
western, National,  and  other  copper  mines.  He  was  early  in  securing  extensive  tracts  of  iron- 
lands  in  the  Michigan  peninsula.  His  explorations  were  among  the  first,  in  1849,  in  California. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  Georgia,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  British 
Columbia,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere  have  received  his  active  attention  and  have  been  sought  for 
with  free  expenditure.  His  knowledge  of  mines  and  mining  had  become  so  well  known  and 
his  opinions  so  valuable  that  his  advice  was  constantly  sought  and  his  active  co-operation  in 
various  schemes  often  solicited ;  his  office  was  the  first  place  for  several  years  to  which  these 
schemes  were  brought.  Of  course  every  man's  mine  was  a  "big  thing,"  but  he  never  took  hold 
without  a  thorough  examination  by  an  expert,  and  if  the  mine  was  worth  attention  the  doctor 
was  ready  to  take  hold  and  spend  enough  to  ascertain  the  probable  true  character  of  the  property. 
The  expert  referred  to  made  at  least  a  hundred  such  examinations.  These  dangerous  traps 
were  set  for  years,  and  great  care  and  judgment  were  required  to  keep  out  of  unworthy  schemes, 
and  considerable  money  was  expended,  but  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  gratify  his  pioneering  taste 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  developing  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country.  Here  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  man  is  of  more  patriotic  nature  or  appreciates  and  enjoys  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country  and  its  innumerable  benefits  more  than  he  does.  He  has  always  been 
zealous  and  active  in  whatever  may  have  been  conducive  to  its  prosperity.  From  early  life  to 
the  present  time  Dr.  Hussey  has  been  a  firm  believer  in  and  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  doctrine 
of  a  protective  tariff,  steadily  throwing  the  weight  of  his  strong  influence  in  its  favor,  and  contrib- 
uting liberally  of  his  means  for  the  wide  dissemination  of  protection  literature.  He  has  a  remark- 
able faculty  for  divining  the  course  of  events.  He  forecasts  the  improbable  and  anticipates  the 
unexpected  with  an  accuracy  that  is  sometimes  wonderful ;  but  his  conclusions  are  all  arrived  at 
only  through  the  closest  reasoning  and  most  thorough  analysis.  If  his  lot  had  been  cast  in 
Wall  Street  he  would  probably  have  been  one  of  its  kings.  Dr.  Hussey's  business  policy  since 
his  advent  in  Pittsburgh  has  been  somewhat  unusual  in  one  respect,  which  is  that  in  his  mining 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  and  investments  in  property  he  has  never  borrowed  money, 
and  it  has  always  been  his  custom  to  keep  large  cash  reserves  in  his  different  concerns.     If  all 
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business  men  would  follow  the  same  policy,  we  should  have  no  money  inflations,  depressions, 
panics,  or  wide-spread  insolvency,  and  business  friction  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Not  alone 
in  business  and  manufactures  is  Dr.  Hussey  known  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  charitable,  benevolent,  and  educational  undertakings.  In  Allegheny  he,  in  1860, 
took  an  active  part  in  founding  an  observatory,  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  now  very  valuable 
and  contributing  liberally  of  his  means  and  personal  attention,  and  he  became  its  president. 
It  was  erected  and  equipped  with  a  fine  telescope  and  a  good  assortment  of  appurtenant 
instruments.  For  seven  years  he  retained  this  official  relation,  when  the  entire  property  was 
consolidated  with  tbe  Western  University,  of  which  latter  he  is  one  of  the  trustees.  The  observ- 
atory has  a  world-wide  reputation,  being  headquarters  of  the  well-known  astronomer,  Prof. 
S.  P.  Langley.  Another  noted  Pittsburgh  institution — the  School  of  Design  for  Women — 
claims  him  among  its  founders.  The  position  and  needs  of  women  have  engaged  his  profound 
sympathies,  and  he  has  ever  been  on  the  alert  to  give  such  sympathies  practical  expression.  In 
1864  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Braidwood,  principal  of  the  School  of  Design  at  Philadelphia,  came  to 
Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  similar  institution  in  that  city.  He  at  once  sought 
out  Dr.  Hussey,  and  soon  enlisted  his  sympathies  and  active  co-operation.  Their  plans  were 
made  and  presented  to  others,  and  they  were  afterward  joined  by  William  Thaw,  Charles  J. 
Clarke,  and  a  number  of  other  liberal-minded  gentlemen.  In  January,  1865,  the  organization 
was  effected  and  work  begun.  Dr.  Hussey  was  the  first  president,  and  Miss  Mary  Greig,  who 
had  been  Mr.Braidwood's  first  assistant  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  principal, and  remained  such 
until  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Veeder  in  1866.  After  Miss  Greig's  resignation  Dr.  Hussey 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  secure  her  successor,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  coming  of  Miss 
Esther  K.  Hayhurst,  a  lady  of  rare  qualifications,  who  occupied  the  position  until  her  death, 
about  four  years  later.  About  this  time  Dr.  Hussey  resigned  the  presidency,  but  though 
severing  his  active  official  connection,  he  has  always  remained  a  liberal  contributor.  The  school 
has  always  been  a  useful  institution  and  has  continued  to  flourish,  and  its  patrons  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts  are  yielding  good  and  lasting  results.  Dr.  Hussey, 
as  previously  stated,  is  of  Quaker  descent,  and  in  religion,  politics,  and  social  matters  his  views 
agree  in  "ftie  main  with  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  a  strong  opponent  of  war,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  that  body  of  Christians,  believes  that  wars  are  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  that  the  principles  of  true  Christianity,  if  applied  in  practice,  would  cause  them 
to  be  avoided.  He  is  also  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  a  friend  of  the  negro,  and  before  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  was  outspoken  in  his  views  in  regard  to  slavery.  In  regard  to  temperance,  he 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  total  abstinence  and  has  done  much  to  promote  that  cause,  and  his 
good  health  and  the  perfect  preservation  of  his  mental  faculties  at  an  advanced  age  attest  the 
practical  benefits  arising  from  temperance  in  all  things.  He  is  thoroughly  kind-hearted  and 
sympathetic,  and  no  one  is  more  ready  than  he  to  extend  a  hand  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and 
distress  of  his  fellows.  His  charities,  while  numerous  and  large,  are  always  unobtrusive 
and  generally  bestowed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  known  to  few  except  the  recipients.  His  interests 
and  sympathies  are  largely  in  the  line  of  educational  efforts,  and  many  a  struggling  institution 
owes  to  him  its  existence  and  support.  His  benefactions  in  this  line  have  been  liberal  and  widely 
extended;  schools  in  Tennessee,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Indian  Territory,  and  notably  one  in 
Mexico  (the  Hussey  School  for  Girls  at  Matamoras,  built,  equipped,  and  largely  supported  by 
him,  where  between  one  and  two  hundred  young  girls  are  being  educated),  attest  the  practical 
interest  felt  by  him  in  this  line  of  philanthropy.  The  Wesleyan  College  for  Women,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  and  Earlham  College,  in  Indiana,  both  owe  largely  to  his  generous  gifts  their 
continuance  and  prosperity.  An  intelligent  gentleman  who  has  had  a  long  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  says : 
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"  In  person  Dr.  Hussey  is  tall  and  of  fine  appearance,  and  would  be  marked  in  any  as- 
sembly as  a  distinguished-looking  man.  In  disposition  be  is  quiet  and  retiring,  and  although 
so  widely  known  through  his  enterprises,  he  is  seen  and  known  but  little  in  a  social  way.  This 
seclusion  is  more  of  a  loss  to  others  than  to  himself,  as  the  few  who  meet  him  socially  are  well 
aware.  Many  of  his  quiet  home  hours  have  been  given  to  the  shaping  of -his  enterprises;  also 
many  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  best  authors,  of  whose  choicest  treasures  his  retentive 
memory  has  secured  a  rich  supply.  With  such  stores  of  ripe  thought  within  himself,  he  is 
never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  His  very  modesty  and  diffidence  sometimes  give  an  impres- 
sion of  austerity,  which  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  would  remove,  for  he  is  affable,  con- 
siderate, and  easily  approached.  Though  a  good  talker,  and  having  an  abundance  of  valuable 
information  and  sound  views  to  impart,  he  is  nevertheless  a  good  listener  and  will  hear  with 
attention  and  just  appreciation  what  the  humblest  individual  may  have  to  say.  One  might 
think  that  a  man  who  has  achieved  such  large  success  and  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  time  the  con- 
sideration and  respect  arising  from  it  would  have  become  somewhat  affected  by  such  influences, 
but  though  dignified  in  his  demeanor,  there  is  no  trace  of  hauteur  in  his  intercourse  with 
people  of  any  class.  His  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  humble,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed, 
and  by  those  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  and  familiar  intercourse — his  acquaintances,  business 
associates,  and  employees — he  is  regarded  with  veneration  and  affection  ;  and  well  may  this  be, 
for  now  in  the  evening  of  life,  upon  looking  back  over  a  long  and  laborious  business  career  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  he  can  safely  say  that  while  he  has  benefited  many  he  has  injured 
none." 

Although  advanced  in  years  and  now  at  a  period  where  most  men  who  brave  the  storms 
and  rigors  of  life  feel  the  need  of  perfect  rest  and  abstinence  from  business  cares,  he  still  fills 
an  important  place  in  the  world,  giving  daily  attention  to  his  immense  interests,  watching  the 
progress  of  events  with  keen  vision,  giving  aid  and  encouragement  to  those  about  him,  and 
looking  over  a  long  life  that,  although  full  of  labor,  has  been  crowned  with  splendid  returns. 
He  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  by  the  community  in  which  he  has  produced  such 
ample  results,  and  his  name  will  always  rank  high  in  the  list  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
the  West. 


E.  A.  HOFFMAN. 

Rev.  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1829.  His 
parents  resided  in  White  Street,  just  east  of  Broadway.  At  that  time  there  were  but  few  of 
the  better  class  of  residences  above  Canal  Street,  while  the  old  Broadway  stages  ran  only  as  far 
north  as  Bond  Street.  His  early  education  was  begun  in  Mr.  Greenough's  then  well-known 
school  in  Varick  Street,  and  completed  in  Columbia  College  Grammar  School,  under  Drs. 
Charles  Anthon  and  Henry  Drisler.  His  family  having  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  N.J. ,  in  1842, 
he  entered  Rutgers  College  in  the  following  year,  and  was  graduated,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1847.  Desiring  to  pursue  his  studies  still  farther,  he  entered  Harvard  University, 
and  took  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  that  institution  in  1848  and  1851.  During 
the  summer  of  1848  he  joined  a  party  of  sixteen  persons  under  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  some  of 
whom  were  sent  out  by  the  German  universities  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  to  explore 
the  then  unbroken  wilderness  lying  north  of  Lake  Superior.  The  party  was  for  nearly  three 
months  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization.  It  came  back  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  the  south  shore, 
making  the  complete  circuit  of  that  great  lake  in  their  frail  birch  canoes.  After  returning  from 
that  expedition  he  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  of  which  he  is  now 
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the  honored  head,  to  begin  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1851,  and  ordered  deacon  in  Christ  Church,  New 
Brunswick,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  tbe  Eight  Eev.  George  Washington  Doane,  D.D. 
For  two  years  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  mission  work  in  Grace  Church,  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
In  the  spring  of  1853  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  then 
just  organized,  and  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Doane  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Elizabeth.  For  ten  years  he  remained  in  this  parish,  occupied  in  the  work  of  establishing  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  free  churches  in  this  country.  A  large  stone  chapel,  after- 
ward enlarged  and  converted  into  the  church  building,  a  parish  school-house,  and  a  stone  rec- 
tory were  built.  This  church  was  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  have  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayers  and  the  weekly  communion,  neither  of  which  has  ever  been  intermitted  since  the 
chapel  was  built.  Dr.  Hoffman  also  organized  two  parish  schools — a  classical  school  for  boys 
and  a  primary  school  for  girls— which  were  highly  successful.  During  the  ten  years  of  his 
rectorship  the  congregation,  worshipping  in  a  chapel  seating  but  three  hundred  people,  and 
none  of  them  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  contributed  through  the  Sunday  offerings  upward  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  During  this  period  Dr.  Hoffman  also  gathered  a  congregation  in  Milburn, 
N.  J.,  seven  miles  distant,  by  holding  a  third  service  there  on  Sundays,  organized  a  parish,  and 
built  St.  Stephen's  Church,  a  chaste  country  church  seating  nearly  five  hundred  persons.  This 
accomplished,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Woodbridge,  some  ten  miles  from  Elizabeth,  where 
there  stood  an  ante-Eevolution  church,  for  years  without  a  congregation.  This  ancient  edifice 
took  fire  on  the  second  occasion  of  its  being  reopened  and  was  entirely  consumed.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  disaster,  the  services  were  continued  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  kindly  loaned 
for  the  purpose,  a  congregation  gathered,  and  a  brick  church  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one  that 
was  burnt,  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  nearly  two  centuries.  At  the  same  time  his  sympathies 
were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  St.  James'  Church,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  which  was  heavily  in  debt  and 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  By  personal  efforts  he  secured  sufficient  to  pay  the 
debt  and  present  the  church  free  and  clear  to  the  diocese.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  at  Bishop 
Odenheimer's  earnest  solicitation,  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington, 
N.  J. ,  succeeding  Bishop  Doane,  now  the  Bishop  of  Albany.  This  parish  was  at  that  time  encum- 
bered with  a  debt  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  had  not  sufficient  income  to  meet  the 
annual  interest  on  the  indebtedness.  With  his  characteristic  financial  ability  he  immediately 
grappled  with  this  encumbrance  on  the  parish,  and  in  less  than  one  year,  notwithstanding  the 
country  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  a  terrible  war,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  wiping  out  the  en- 
tire debt  and  raising  sufficient  to  place  a  large  peal  of  bells  in  the  church  tower,  with  an  endow- 
ment for  the  ringers.  During  his  connection  with  New  Jersey  Dr.  Hoffman  held  numerous 
positions  of  trust :  for  many  years  he  was  a  trusted  adviser  of  Bishop  Doane  during  his  trials ; 
secretary  of  the  Standing  Committee;  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  trustee  of 
Burlington  College  and  St.  Mary's  Hall.  In  1864  Dr.  Hoffman  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to 
become  rector  of  the  large  and  important  parish  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights.  To  his  ex- 
ertions was  due  the  erection  of  the  fine  parish  building  which  adjoins  the  church  on  the  west. 
During  his  rectorship  the  parish  attained  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  liberal  system 
of  large  annual  offerings  for  missions,  for  which  it  is  still  so  notably  distinguished,  successfully 
inaugurated.  In  this  church,  during  his  rectorship,  the  meeting  was  held  which  decided  the 
erection  of  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island.  When  the  diocese  was  organized  he  was  prominently 
mentioned  for  its  bishop  and  elected  the  president  of  its  Standing  Committee.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  most  active  trustees  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation.  The  keen  air  of  Brooklyn 
Heights  seriously  affecting  his  health,  he  resigned  in  1869  and  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate,  removed  from  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  salt  air  of  the  seaboard.     The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  vestry  at  the  time  of  his  resignation : 

"  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights, 

"New  York,  February  22d,  1869. 
"Resolved,  That  it  is  with  the  greatest  sorrow  that  we  part  with  our  rector,  who  has  by 
his  earnest  efforts  and  faithful  ministry  in  our  parish,  for  five  years  past,  secured  our  entire 
respect  and  affectionate  regard. 

"Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  prosperity  of  our  parish  which  has  attended  his 
administration  of  its  affairs,  we  cannot  reflect  on  the  proposed  separation  without  anxious  so- 
licitude and  deep  regret. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  the  kind  pastoral  care  of  our 
rector,  particularly  his  unremitting  attention  and  frequent  visits  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  which 
have  been  so  much  valued  by  them,  and  also  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  to  whom  he  has  been  a 
most  faithful  friend  and  liberal  benefactor,  and  who  will  long  mourn  his  loss. 

"Resolved,  That  our  rector  leaves  us  an  united  parish,  and  with  our  earnest  prayers  for  his 
health  and  happiness  in  his  new  proposed  field  of  labor,  and  our  hope  that  he  may  be  as  success- 
ful in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

(Signed)  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 

Charles  E.  Bill, 

Wardens. 
Alexander  V.  Blake,  A.  W.  Benson, 

W.  C.  Sheldon,  E.  L.  Wheeler, 

John  Blunt,  H.  Messenger, 

Henry  Sanger,  J.  P.  Atkinson, 

Vestrymen." 

He  immediately  secured  for  St.  Mark's  Church  a  large  and  commodious  rectory,  and  within 
a  year  organized  the  first  Workingmen's  Club  in  this  country.  Its  methods  of  operation, 
which  were  partially  adopted  from  those  prevailing  in  England,  proved  so  successful  that  it  soon 
numbered  five  hundred  members,  and  furnished  the  pattern  for  numerous  similar  clubs  now 
found  in  aU  parts  of  the  country.  Finding  it  impossible,  owing  to  the  crowded  congregations, 
to  provide  seats  in  the  parish  church  for  many  of  the  laboring  classes,  he  opened  the  church 
for  free  services  every  Sunday  evening,  at  each  of  which  the  sacred  edifice  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  During  his  rectorship  many  costly  improvements  were  made  in  the  church 
building,  the  windows  filled  with  the  richest  English  glass  as  memorials,  and  a  superior  peal  of 
English  bells  hung  in  the  tower.  When  he  resigned  after  ten  years  of  faithful  service,  it  was 
found  that  the  communicants  had  increased  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  the  offer- 
ings had  averaged  about  forty-four  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six 
persons  had  been  baptized  and  four  hundred  and  forty-six  presented  to  the  bishop  for  confirma- 
tion. During  the  whole  period  of  his  rectorship,  though  suffering  still  from  the  affection  of  his 
throat  which  he  contracted  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  untiring  in  his  labors  and  kept  the  parish  in  a 
most  efficient  and  thoroughly  organized  condition.  Never  before  had  the  real  power  of  St. 
Mark's  Parish  been  so  called  into  service  or  its  liberality  been  so  developed.  Nor  did  Dr. 
Hoffman  confine  his  labors  to  his  parish.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  all  the  Diocesan  institutions — the  large  Episcopal  Hospital,  the  Episcopal  Academy,  the  Dio- 
cesan and  City  Missions,  the  Prayer-Book  and  Tract  Societies.  In  all  these  positions  he  was 
noted  for  his  untiring  industry,  his  good  judgment,  and  his  financial  ability.  A  prominent 
financier  who  had  some  business  transactions  with  him  remarked  after  an  interview  that 
in  making  him  a  clergyman  they  had  spoiled  a  first-class  bank  president.  Others  were  wont 
to  call  him  (playing  upon  his  initials,  E.  A.  H.)  Executive  Ability  Hoffman.     When  he  left 
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Philadelphia  to  become  Dean  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  Bishop  Stevens, 
though  materially  differing  from  his  school  of  churchmanship,  sent  him  the  following  compli- 
mentary letter : 

"Diocese  op  Pennsylvania,  Episcopal  Eooms, 

"No.  70S  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
"May  31st,  1879. 
"  My  Dear  Brother  : — I  cannot  let  you  go  from  this  diocese  without  telling  you  that  in 
your  departure  I  shall  experience  a  very  great  loss.     During  your  living  in  this  city  I  have  ever 
found  you  thoroughly  loyal,  wise  in  council,  earnest  in  every  enterprise  in  which  you  were  en- 
gaged, and  never  remiss  in  any  duty  laid  upon  you.     We  have  been  associated  together  in 
many  institutions  and  on  many  occasions,  and  it  has  ever  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  act  with 
you  and  to  enjoy  your  society.     I  shall  miss  you  as  a  warm  personal  friend,  and  also  as  a 
judicious  and  practical  adviser  in  various  important  transactions  of  church  work,  and  this  loss 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  up.     I  am  glad  that  you  are  to  be  the  head  of  General  Theological 
Seminary.     It  needs  your  wise  and  strong  action,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  give  you  all  needed  grace  and  understanding  to  discharge  the  most  important  functions 
soon  to  devolve  upon  you.     Wishing  you  all  personal  happiness  for  yourself,  your  wife,  and 
your  children,  and  commending  you  and  yours  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
"I  remain,  dear  brother,  very  truly  yours, 

"W.  Bacon  Stevens. 
"Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D." 

As  intimated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  Dr.  Hoffman  was  not  allowed  to  remain  merely  hi 
charge  of  a  parish.  It  was  felt  by  those  who  had  watched  his  work  that  he  should  have  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness.  Several  times  he  came  very  near  being  elected  a  bishop.  But 
providentially  he  was  reserved  for  the  eminent  position  which  he  now  so  successfully  fills,  and 
where  he  has  left  a  permanent  monument  of  his  work,  as  Dean  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  His  election  to  this  re- 
sponsible position,  after  twice  declining  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it,  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Church,  and  his  acceptance  of  it  was  warmly  urged  by  prominent 
bishops  and  such  men  as  Drs.  Dix,  Dyer,  and  John  Cotton  Smith.  They  felt  confident  that 
under  his  administration  the  Seminary,  which  had  been  dragging  along  without  sufficient  en- 
dowment and  with  a  steadily  increasing  debt,  the  football  of  party  differences  in  the  Church, 
would  soon  have  a  new  lease  of  life  and  take  its  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  Church's  work  in 
this  Western  world.  Their  anticipations  have  been  more  than  realized.  In  less  than  ten  years 
he  has  secured  by  his  efforts  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  given'  to  add  to  the 
invested  funds  or  for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings.  Endowments  for  two  professorships, 
an  ample  foundation  for  the  support  of  future  deans,  provision  made  for  a  fellow,  for  instructors 
in  elocution  and  church  music,  and  the  endowment  of  the  Bishop  Paddock  Lectureship,  modelled 
after  the  Bampton  lectures  in  England,  are  among  the  things  added  to  its  permanent  useful- 
ness. At  the  same  time  Chelsea  Square  has  been  rapidly  occupied  by  structure  after  structure, 
until  the  two  quaint  gray  stone  buildings,  which  belong  to  the  olden  time,  have  been  almost  hid- 
den from  view.  Sherred  Hall,  furnishing  a  separate  lecture-room  for  each  professor ;  Dehon, 
Pintarc! ,  and  Jarvis  Halls,  used  as  dormitories  for  the  students ;  the  spacious  deanery ;  the  large 
fire-proof  library  building ;  and  lastly  the  magnificent  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  without  a 
peer  in  this  country,  erected  by  the  dean's  mother  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  are  already 
completed  and  extend  from  the  corner  of  Twentieth  Street  along  Ninth  Avenue,  and  down 
Twenty-first  Street  half-way  to  Tenth  Avenue,  forming  the  east  quadrangle  and  reminding 
the  visitor  of  one  of  the  old  "Quads"  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  These  buildings,  with  the  ad- 
ditional endowments,  have  placed  the  Seminary  before  the  Episcopal  Church  as  its  highest 
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school  of  the  prophets,  and  with  future  endowments,  some  of  which,  we  are  told,  are  already 
pledged,  will  render  it  one  of  the  best-equipped  seats  of  theological  learning  in  the  world.  To 
this  the  family  of  the  dean  has  largely  contributed,  and  if  report  is  true,  the  dean  has  himself 
given  his  entire  salary  and  also  made  large  contributions  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  dean,  Dr.  Hoffman  devotes  considerable  time  to  other  general  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church,  rarely  being  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  the  Clergymen's  Eetiring  Fund  Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religion 
and  Learning  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Trinity  School,  and  the  Corporation  for  the  Belief  of 
Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen.  In  all  these  societies  he  takes  an  active  interest,  and  in 
several  of  them  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  care  of  their  large 
trust  funds.  He  had  also  represented  the  Diocese  of  New  York  in  the  four  last  General  Con- 
ventions, serving  on  many  of  its  important  committees.  Dr.  Hoffman  is  a  member  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America;  also  of  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy; 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City ;  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  City ;  of  the  American  Geographical  Society ;  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  of 
the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Rutgers  College  in  1863,  from  Kacine  College  in  1882,  from  the  Seminary  in 
1885,  and  from  Columbia  College  in  1886.  The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Kings  College  University,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1890,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  in  1891.  He  is  the  author  of  several  small  works,  a  valuable 
manual  of  devotion  for  communicants,  besides  various  sermons,  addresses,  and  review  articles. 
The  following  description  of  his  personal  appearance  while  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  will  still  serve  to  bring  him  before  us,  though  more  than  twenty  added  years  have 
tinged  his  beard  with  gray : 

"  Dr.  Hoffman  is  above  the  medium  height,  and  of  those  equal  proportions  which  are  con- 
sidered the  most  graceful  in  man.  The  characteristics  of  his  countenance  are  those  of  intellect 
and  amiability.  You  see  that  he  is  quick  of  thought  and  gentle  of  heart.  When  he  talks 
there  is  a  measure  of  reflection  in  his  manner,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  his  convictions  are 
rapid  and  at  the  same  time  likely  to  be  reliable.  His  face  has  a  natural  habit  of  relapsing 
into  a  smile,  and  in  conversation,  while  he  seems  busy  with  his  thoughts,  there  are  constant 
flashes  of  this  brightness  which  overspread  it.  He  has  a  full,  clear  eye,  searching  in  its  glance, 
it  is  true,  but  still  soft  and  winning.  His  manners  are  frank,  courteous,  and  every  way  pol- 
ished, with'la  moderate  amount  of  well-sustained  dignity.  He  is  a  man  who  takes  great  enjoy- 
ment in  his  own  domestic  circle,  and  he  is  eminently  social  in  other  respects.  But  it  is  readily 
to  be  seen  that  his  mind  and  heart  are  never  for  a  moment  led  away  from  his  religious  work. 
All  his  duties  are  exactly  and  faithfully  performed ;  no  toil  overtasks  him ;  no  discouragements 
dishearten  him ;  and  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  you  find  him  the  same  ardent 
Christian.  He  is  not  only  a  deeply  religious  man,  but  conscientious  and  strict  in  his  particular 
faith.  The  doctrines  of  his  Church  are  at  once  his  enthusiasm  and  his  hope,  and  his  patient 
effort  is  to  show  in  his  own  life  their  comfort  and  beauty.  Dr.  Hoffman's  sermons  are  emi- 
nently practical  in  their  bearing.  Being  so  much  a  person  of  system,  judgment,  and  the 
immediate  direction  of  all  means  to  the  end  sought  to  be  accomplished,  he  is  not  different  in  his 
style  of  writing.  There  is  a  warmth  and  grace  about  his  words,  and  at  times  a  polished  and 
moving  eloquence ;  but  the  prominent  and  overshadowing  peculiarity  is  a  plain,  forcible  expres- 
sion of  common-sense  views.  His  delivery  is  without  much  gesture  and  in  everyway  unassum- 
ing. He  has  a  strong  and  altogether  pleasant  voice.  His  earnest  and  uniformly  successful 
labors  have  won  him  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  Episcopal  clergy.  Without  parade  of  his 
ability,  and  the  most  unobtrusive  of  men  in  advancing  his  own  personal  advantage,  still  he  is 
careful  that  he  is  behind  no  man  in  willingness,  devotion,  and  confidence  in  the  line  of 
Christian  duty." 
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AUGUSTUS  R  HALL. 

Augustus  R.  Hall,  a  prominent  and  representative  merchant  and  importer  of  Philadelphia 
(only  surviving  child  of  Joseph  and  Olivia  Gardiner  Hall),  was  horn  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  October 
27th,  1824;  was  baptized  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Dorr,  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  the  senior  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hall  family  of  Bristol,  Pa.  This  old  family  was  founded  by  Robert  Hall,  of 
Westminster,  England,  who  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1682,  it  is  said,  on  the  Welcome  or  one  of 
the  other  vessels  of  William  Penn's  fleet.  Robert  Hall  was  the  first  Coroner  of  Bucks  County, 
and  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  county  in  the  first  Provincial  Assembly,  where  he  signed  the 
first  form  of  Colonial  Government  for  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  prominent  and  active  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Neshaminy  (now  Middle- 
town)  ,  monthly  meeting,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Wain,  the  second  at  the  house  of  Rob- 
ert Hall,  and  so  alternately  until  the  decease  of  Robert  Hall,  March  28th,  1688.  Robert  Hall 
married  Elizabeth  White,  of  Brockelbury,  County  of  Berks,  England,  a  descendant  of  an  old 
family,  whose  father,  George  White,  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1687  or  1688.  John  Hall,  of 
Bristol,  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  this  marriage.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  from  the  Crown  a  charter,  dated  November  14th,  1720,  erecting  Bristol 
into  a  borough  and  constituting  Joseph  Bond  and  John  Hall  burgesses.  John  Hall  served  as 
chief  burgess  for  fifteen  years  and  as  a  member  of  Council  for  three  terms.  He  was  also  for 
nine  years  a  representative  of  Bucks  County  in  the  Provincial  Assembly,  six  times  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  frequently  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  His  son,  Joseph  Hall,  great-grand- 
father of  Augustus  R.  Hall,  likewise  held  office  in  the  Borough  government.  On  the  maternal 
side  Augustus  R.  Hall  is  descended  from  the  Gardiner,  Elton,  Lovell,  Staycey,  and  Tonkin 
families,  of  New  Jersey.  His  direct  maternal  ancestor  was  Thomas  Gardiner,  of  Warminster, 
County  of  Wilts,  England,  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  for  three  generations  in  that  county. 
Thomas  Gardiner  purchased  a  share  in  the  West  Province  of  New  Jersey  in  1678,  in  which 
year  he  removed  to  that  province,  settling  at  Burlington,  where  his  house,  the  first  dwelling  to 
be  erected,  became  the  principal  building  in  the  new  town,  and  in  it  for  some  time  were  held 
the  public  meetings  and  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  an  active 
member.  "  It  was  from  the  house  of  Thomas  Gardiner  that  the  horn  was  blown  which  convened 
the  town  meetings."  In  1681  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  serving  in  those  capacities  and  as  one  of  the  judges  of  courts  of  Burlington  County 
until  his  death  in  1694.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Gardiner  the  younger,  who  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Gloucester  County,  recorder,  and  afterward  burgess  of  the 
town  of  Burlington.  In  1793  he  resigned  the  latter  office,  when,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  his  county  in  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Provinces  of  East  and  West  New 
Jersey,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body.  He  was  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  people,  thereby 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Royal  Governor,  who  deprived  him  of  the  speakership  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  have  him  ejected  from  his  seat  in  the  Assembly.  As  an  inter- 
esting event  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey, '  not  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  subsequent  contentions  with  the  Governor  and  his  party, 
as  described  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  descendants,  the  late  John  Stockton  Littell,  Esquire,  of 
Elton  House,  Germantown,  Pa. : 

"Matters  in  the  Council  progressed  smoothly  for  a  while,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Governor 
justified  the  compliments  contained  in  the  Speaker's  address.     But  his  disposition  could  not 
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long  be  concealed  from  those  with  whom  he  was  immediately  connected  in  the  Government. 
The  character  of  Lord  Cornbury,  a  near  relative  of  the  Queen,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
our  early  history  to  have  been  vicious  in  the  extreme.  There  was,  moreover,  no  bounds  to  his 
extravagance.  Soon  after  he  took  possession  of  the  Government,  he  became  unsupportably 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary.  Parties  existed  even  at  that  early  period,  and  the  Governor  had  his 
adherents.  It  is,  however,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  writer  that  the  Speaker  was  not  of 
the  number ;  but  that  he  was  possessed  of  courage,  energy,  and  ability  sufficient  to  oppose  and 
check  the  encroachment  of  Lord  Cornbury  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Assembly  and  country ; 
and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  we  find  him  obnoxious  to  his  high  displeasure.  Thwarted 
in  some  of  his  lawless  measures  by  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Speaker,  and  as  the  only 
way  of  gaining  the  object  he  desired,  he  abruptly  dismissed  the  Assembly  and  issued  the  writs 
for  a  new  election.  He  dismissed  the  Assembly  with  many  more  encomiums  than  many  of  them 
received  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  The  character  and  ability  of  Mr.  Gardiner  secured 
his  re-election,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Governor  and  his  adherents;  but  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  were  of  a  different  stamp  and  tamely  suffered  the  intrigues  and 
arbitrary  practices  of  Cornbury  to  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  three  of  their  most  influential 
members — Thomas  Gardiner,  Thomas  Lambert,  and  Joseph  Wright — under  the  pretence  of  not 
owning  enough  land  to  qualify  them  to  sit  there,  though  they  were  known  to  be  men  of  large 
and  sufficient  estate,  and  the  same  Assembly  at  their  next  meeting  at  Amboy,  in  1705,  them- 
selves declared  that  the  members  had  heretofore  fully  satisfied  the  House  of  their  being  duly  qual- 
ified to  sit  in  the  same,  and  they  were  then  admitted  to  their  seats,  the  purpose  of  their  exclusion 
having  been  answered.  This  sitting  was  in  October  and  November.  These  purposes  were  the 
ejection  of  Gardiner  from  the  Speakership  and  the  election  of  a  more  pliant  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor." 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Proprietors,  and  was  active  in 
procuring  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious  Governor  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Lovelace  in  his  place. 
He  died  in  1712,  and  his  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Proprietors,  1721 : 

"  This  year  died  Thomas  Gardiner  of  Burlington ;  many  times  mentioned  before,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  public  business,  a  good  surveyor,  and  a  useful  member  of  society,  several  years 
one  of  Council,  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Division,  and  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  after 
the  union  of  East  and  West  Jersey." 

Augustus  E.  Hall  was  brought  to  Philadelphia  when  about  five  years  of  age.  In  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  his  father  and  his  mother's  precarious  health  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  in  early  boyhood.  After  receiving  a  brief  common-school  education  in  Philadelphia, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Jacob  Evans,  of  Evesham  township,  N.  J.,  a  farmer,  with  whom  he 
remained  a  few  years,  adding  to  his  stock  of  learning  by  attending  school  during  the  winter 
months.  Eeturning  to  Philadelphia,  he  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  and 
served  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  during  which  time  he  visited  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  Mozambique,  East  Coast  of  Africa,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  Eio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  several  other  places  of  minor 
importance.  Every  opportunity  was  afforded  him  that  the  service  would  admit  of  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  both  practical  navigation  and  seamanship.  And  on  the  trip  of  the 
vessel  from  Eio  Janeiro  to  Montevideo,  Montevideo  to  Eio  Janeiro,  and  Eio  Janeiro  to  New 
York  he  kept  a  complete  journal  of  the  vessel's  course,  distance  made  each  day,  incidents  of  the 
voyage,  etc.  Obtaining  leave  of  absence,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Leaving  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  he  tried  several  occupations,  finally,  January  1st,  1845,  becoming  a  salesman 
in  the  establishment  of  W.  N.  &  G.  Taylor,  importers  of  tin  and  terne  plates,  metals,  etc., 
on  North  Third  Street.  From  that  time  he  has  constantly  resided  in  Philadelphia  and  been 
identified  with  its  interests  and  progress.  A  year  after  entering  the  service  of  the  Taylors 
Mr.  William  Taylor  retired,  and  his  initial  was  dropped  from  the  firm  title.     Subsequently  the 
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place  of  business  was  removed  to  Nos.  3  and  5  Branch  Street.  In  January,  1862,  the  name  of 
the  firm  was  changed  toN.  &  G.  Taylor  Company,  a  change  brought  aboiit  by  the  admission  as 
partners  in  the  business  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  William  Y.  Taylor.  Mr.  Hall  at  once  assumed 
control  of  the  sales  department  and  commenced  the  direct  importation  of  tin  and  terne  plates, 
which  the  house  had  before  that  time  procured  from  New  York,  although  the  firm  had  always 
imported  wire,  iron,  and  the  other  foreign  materials  which  they  dealt  in.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1867,  Mr.  Hall  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  N.  &  Gr.  Taylor  Company,  and  founded  the  house  of 
Hall  &  Carpenter,  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  at  709  Market  Street.  Mr.  Carpenter  died  June, 
1883,  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Hall  has  been  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  About  the 
time  that  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Carpenter  was  established,  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  starting 
a  line  of  steamers  between  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  was  agitated  among  the  tin-plate  im- 
porters and  others  interested  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  an  agitation  that  resulted 
in  1870  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  line  of  steamers.  To  this  result  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad  Company  contributed  materially.  Mr.  Hall,  realizing  that  to  secure  the  trade  which 
naturally  belonged  to  her  Philadelphia  must  have  quicker  modes  of  transportation  than  that 
of  slow  sailing  vessels,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  new  steamship  line ;  his 
own  firm  subscribed  liberally,  and  by  his  influence  and  example  induced  other  merchants  to  do 
likewise.  Mr.  Hall  has  at  no  time  in  his  active  career  taken  a  prominent  part  in  political  af- 
fairs, devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  furtherance  of  his  immediate  business  and  the 
advancement  in  Philadelphia  of  the  important  branch  of  trade  with  which  his  name  has  been 
so  long,  so  closely,  and  so  honorably  identified.  The  increased  importance  of  the  tin-plate 
trade  in  Philadelphia  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  exertions  and  enterprise  of  Augustus  E. 
Hall.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  only  two  tin-plate  houses  in  Philadelphia;  now  there 
are  seven,  and  all  doing  a  flourishing  business,  each  one  transacting  a  heavier  trade  than  was 
done  by  the  pioneer  firms.  In  the  Masonic  fraternity  Mr.  Hall  has  taken  an  active  interest  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  honored  by  having  many  important  offices  of  the  Order  conferred  upon 
him.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Commercial  Exchange,  Maritime  Exchange, 
Master  Builders'  Association,  the  Union  League,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Franklin 
Institute,  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  the  Art  Club,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment Veteran  Corps.  On  September  14th,  1847,  Mr.  Hall  married  Miss  Caroline  Alford,  who 
on  her  father's  side  is  descended  from  an  old  family  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  on 
her  mother's  side  from  the  Hasletts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  War  of  Independence.     Their  surviving  children  are  one  daughter  and  four  sons. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  poet  and  humorist,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  9th, 
1809,  the  year  in  which  Alfred  Tennyson  also  saw  the  light.  He  was  the  son  of  Abiel  Holmes, 
a  clergyman  and  a  Yale  College  graduate,  who  became  best  known  by  his  "Annals  of  America" 
and  his  frequent  contributions  on  early  American  history  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  Young  Oliver  went  to  school  with  Alfred  Lee,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Delaware,  with  Margaret  Fuller,  the  gifted  transcendentalist  who  afterward  became  the  Coun- 
tess d'Ossoli,  and  with  that  Richard  Henry  Dana,  author  of  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  And  over  Academy,  and  while  there  made  a  translation 
in  heroic  couplets  from  the  first  book  of  Virgil's  "JEneid."  After  leaving  Phillips  Andover, 
Holmes  went  to  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1829,  in  company  with  William  H.  Channing, 
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James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Benjamin  E.  Curtis.  He  contributed  to  one  of  the  college  periodi- 
cals and  appeared  in  the  commencement  exercises  as  the  poet  of  his  year.  It  was  in  1830  that 
Holmes  wrote  that  well-remembered  poem  beginning, 

"  Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down !  " 

and  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Advertiser,  being  afterward  widely  copied  in  the  news- 
papers and  on  hand-bills,  receiving  a  very  general  circulation.  Holmes  wrote  the  poem  in  a 
burst  of  patriotic  ardor  on  hearing  that  it  was  proposed  to  break  up  the  old  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that  the  ship  was  saved  and  Holmes  achieved  an  immediate  reputa- 
tion, both  for  his  poetry  and  his  patriotism.  Holmes  now  went  to  Cambridge  and  studied  law 
for  a  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  it  was  at  this  period  he  began  to  be  known  as  a 
writer  of  humorous  verse.  He  published  "Evening  by  a  Tailor,"  "The  Height  of  the  Ridicu- 
lous," and  others.  In  1833  he  joined  with  Epes  Sargent  and  Park  Benjamin  in  contributing 
to  one  of  the  humorous  gift-books  of  the  period,  entitled  "The  Harbinger."  This  was  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  the  profits  of  the  venture  being  given  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  The 
grandfather  of  Holmes  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  the  young  man  appears 
to  have  inherited  a  taste  for  the  medical  profession.  For  although  he  had  given  some  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  law,  he  now  gave  up  all  idea  of  following  that  profession  and  began 
to  study  medicine  with  Dr.  James  Jackson,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  three 
years  walking  the  hospitals  and  completing  his  medical  education.  In  1836  he  received  his 
degree  of  M.  D.,  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Boston, 
including  forty-five  pieces,  among  which,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were,  "  Poetry :  A 
Metrical  Essay,"  "The  Last  Leaf,"  "My  Aunt,"  "The  Tread-mill  Song,"  and  "The  September 
Gale."  During  the  next  three  years  Dr.  Holmes  practised,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  his  taste 
leading  him  rather  in  the  direction  of  elucidating  the  theory  of  medicine  than  toward  its  prac- 
tice. In  1839  he  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Dartmouth.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  married  Amelia  Lee  Jackson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Jackson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  having  now  the  necessity  to  make  a  better  provision  for  himself 
than  was  afforded  by  his  professorship,  he  resigned  this  and  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  medicine;  at  the  same  time  he  continued  his  writing,  having  already 
gained  three  of  the  Boylston  prizes  for  medical  dissertations.  The  three  essays  were  published 
together  in  Boston  in  1838.  Dr.  Holmes  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  in  1847,  succeeding  Dr.  John  C.  Warren 
in  that  position.  He  also  became  about  this  time  a  lyceum  lecturer  and  gained  immediate 
popularity,  which  he  never  lost.  In  1849  he  established  a  summer  borne  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  he  now  began  to  be  thoroughly  recognized  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  group  of  New 
England  writers  of  the  day.  He  was  not,  however,  unmindful  of  his  obligations  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  from  time  to  time  published  medical  works  of  real  scientific  value.  These  included 
"Lectures  on  Homoeopathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions"  (1842) ;  "Report  on  Medical  Literature," 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  National  Medical  Association  (1848);  "Puerperal  Fever  as  a  Pri- 
vate Pestilence"  (1855);  "Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical  Science"  (1861);  and 
"Border  Lines  in  Some  Provinces  of  Medical  Science"  (1S62).  These  included  all  of  Dr. 
Holmes'  medical  writings  of  importance,  and  a  number  of  these  papers  were  republished  in 
1883  in  one  volume,  entitled  "  Medical  Essays. "  In  the  mean  time  he  had  published  several 
volumes  of  poetry,  including  "Urania"  (1846);  "Astraea:  the  Balance  of  Illusions"  (1850); 
and  "Songs  in  Many  Keys"  (1861).  These  were  afterward  collected  in  different  editions,  in 
many  cases  expensively  and  tastefully  produced  with  fine  illustrations.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
was  established  in  Boston  late  in  1857,  being  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  production  of  a 
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periodical  publication  of  first-class  merit.  To  this  magazine  Dr.  Holmes  was  one  of  the  earliest 
contributors,  and  immediately  gained  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  to  that  extent  that 
his  work  was  looked  for  with  special  interest  in  every  month's  issue  of  the  Atlantic.  Here 
it  was  that  he  began  the  publication  of  the  brilliant  and  frequently  philosophical  collection 
of  papers  entitled  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table."  These  papers,  conversational  in 
character  and  enlivened  by  frequent  bursts  of  wit  and  sly  interludes  of  a  species  of  humor 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  are  unlike  anything  else  in  literature.  Besides  their  beauty  of 
prose  style  and  their  charm  of  variety,  often  exquisitely  pathetic  and  again  deliciously  witty, 
they  were  also  ornamented  with  some  of  the  veriest  gems  of  Holmes'  poetry.  On  concluding 
this  series  Dr.  Holmes  began  another,  entitled  "The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,"  and  this 
was  followed  after  a  time  by  "The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table."  Each  of  these  collections 
was  published  by  itself,  1859,  1860,  and  1872.  In  1861  he  published,  at  first  serially  and  after- 
ward in  two  volumes  in  book-form,  a  novel  entitled  "Elsie  Venner:  A  Eomance  of  Destiny,"  an 
extraordinary  psychological  study,  which  produced  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  read 
it  more  marked  than  is  usually  the  case  with  works  of  fiction.  In  1868  he  published  another 
novel,  "The  Guardian  Angel,"  which  was  not,  however,  as  effective  or  as  popular  as  the  first. 
He  also  published  in  1864  another  collection  of  essays,  entitled  "Soundings  from  the  Atlantic;" 
in  1871,  "Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals;"  and  in  1879,  "Memoirs  of  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley." He  published  "Memoirs  of  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson  (1884) ;  "A  Mortal  Antipathy"  (1885) ; 
and  "Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe"  (1887) ;  the  latter  a  charming  record  of  the  experiences  of 
the  "Autocrat"  while  taking  a  brief  vacation  abroad.  Dr.  Holmes'  writings  have  been  so 
versatile  in  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  either  individual  instances  of  prose  or  verse  or 
illustrations  of  style  which  would  fairly  display  his  peculiar  genius.  Among  his  lyrics  it  has 
been  said  that  he  himself  preferred  " The  Chambered  Nautilus."  Others  of  certainly  equal 
merit  are  to  be  found  among  his  patriotic  lyrics  and  his  miscellaneous  poems,  especially,  among 
the  latter,  "The  Voiceless"  and  "Sun  and  Shadow."  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  Holmes 
that  he  has  proven  himself  at  once  the  most  amusing  and  the  most  pathetic  of  writers.  When 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  the  acknowledged  wit  of  Harvard  College,  "at  whose  lively 
sallies  the  dons  lost  their  gravity  and  the  undergraduates  roared,"  yet  when  he  chose,  no  one 
could  be  more  serious  and  more  earnest  or  more  determined  in  advancing  opinions  of  the  deep- 
est importance  to  human  life.  Says  an  able  writer  in  the  Neiv  York  Tribune,  commenting,  on 
his  seventieth  birthday,  on  the  literary  life  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :  "  In  whatever  literary 
work  he  has  undertaken,  his  taste  has  been  perfect  and  his  hand  sure.  Of  all  our  literary  men, 
he  alone,  perhaps,  can  truly  boast  that  never  in  a  single  instance  has  he  been  dull ;  to  which  we 
may  add  that  he  has  never  been  careless.  The  construction  of  some  of  his  minor  pieces  is 
pretty  near  perfection.  That  they  have  won  and  kept  an  unusual  popularity  may  be  attributed 
as  much  to  their  artistic  construction  as  to  their  tender  thought  and  fidelity  to  nature."  No 
one  so  much  as  Holmes,  in  New  England,  has  been  called  upon  for  those  genial  and  friendly 
efforts  which  are  made  by  poets  and  essayists  on  birthday  occasions  and  other  festivals 
arranged  in  honor  of  their  fellow-workers.  A  poem  read  by  him  at  the  celebration  of  the 
seventieth  birthday  of  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  began  after  this  fashion : 

I  bring  the  simplest  pledge  of  love, 

Friend  of  my  early  days  : 
Mine  is  the  hand  without  the  glove, 

The  heart-beat,  not  the  phrase. 

How  few  still  breathe  this  mortal  air 

We  called  by  school-boy  names  I 
You  still,  whatever  you  may  wear, 

To  me  are  alwavs  James. 
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The  ease  with  which  Holmes  threw  off  such  verses  for  banquet  presentation  may  have  been 
more  apparent  than  real ;  certainly  there  was  never  anything  lacking  in  rhythm  or  finish  in 
any  of  them.  When,  in  1864,  during  the  Philadelphia  Sanitary  Fair,  a  paper  was  published 
entitled  Our  Daily  Fare,  Dr.  Holmes  contributed  to  it  the  following: 

Why  in  these  breathless,  sleepless  times, 

When  every  hour  is  like  an  age, 
Should  poets  pair  the  rusted  rhymes 

That  climb  in  every  school-boy's  page? 
Are  these  the  days  for  idle  songs, 

Are  these  the  nights  to  doze  and  dream, 
When  all  our  fiery  manhood  throngs 

A  perilled  nation  to  redeem? 

Yet  blame  not  him  whose  slender  tone 

Blends  with  the  stirring  battle- call : 
'Twas  but  a  crooked  ram's  horn  blown — 

Down  crashed  the  Godless  heathen's  wall! 
A  word  of  cheer  may  nerve  the  blow 

That  turns  the  conflict's  trembling  scale, 
And  he  that  never  saw  his  foe 

May  pierce  him  through  his  triple  mail. 

It  mattered  little,  in  fact,  what  subject  might  be  up  for  consideration  or  whether  its  treatment 
was  to  be  in  prose  or  verse.  Holmes  was  never  known  to  be  unready — never  known  to  produce 
anything  but  his  very  best.  On  August  29th,  1879,  being  the  poet's  seventieth  birthday,  the 
publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  gave  a  breakfast  in  his  honor  at  which  many  literary 
people  of  prominence  were  present.  Dr.  Holmes  read  on  this  occasion  his  poem  entitled  "The 
Iron  Gate,"  which  was  written,  for  the  "purpose.  The  son  of  Dr.  Holmes,  named  after  him, 
and  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  Sth,  1841,  was  educated  at  Harvard,  volunteered  to  the  Union 
Army  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Twentieth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Infantry  in  1861,  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  again  at 
the  second  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  after  fighting  through  the  war  was  mustered  out  at 
its  close  with  the  rank  of  captain,  having  refused  a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  became  professor  of  the  law  school  at  Harvard  and  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  thus  reflecting  honor  upon  his  distinguished  father. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  written  by  Walter  S.  Kennedy  (Boston,  1883)  and  also  by 
Emma  E.  Brown  (1S84),  the  latter  accompanied  by  a  complete  bibliography  of  his  works.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  America  that  the  closing  years  of  the  century  find  one  remain- 
ing of  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  literary  talent  and  genius  which  came  into  existence  almost  at 
the  period  of  its  birth.  Emerson,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  are  dead,  but 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  at  this  writing,  having  long  passed  the  allotted  period  of  life,  still 
remains,  mentally  and  physically  able,  as  the  single  great  representative  of  America's  only  great 
period  of  authorship.  And  so  it  has  fallen  to  his  share  to  contribute  to  the  immortality  of  those 
great  authors  by  embalming  their  memories  in  his  own  picturesque  and  appreciative  verse. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  commemorative  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  his  lines  to  the 
memory  of  Whittier  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  1892.  Who  shall  be 
found  of  sufficient  poetic  merit  to  perform  this  friendly  office  for  Holmes  himself  when,  at  last, 
his  well-rounded  and  graceful  life  shall  have  reached  its  close? 
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DANIEL   AGNEW. 

Hon.  Daniel  Agnew,  of  Beaver,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  an  eminent  jurist,  formerly  Presi- 
dent-Judge of  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chief -Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  5th,  1809.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  is  of  Irish  ancestry  and  on  the  maternal  of  Welsh.  His  grandfather,  Daniel  Agnew, 
emigrated  from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  to  the  province  of  New  Jersey  in  1764.  He  settled 
in  Princeton  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  Eevolutionary  army.  Of  his  eight  children,  the  eldest, 
James,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  the  class  of  1795,  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  father  of  the  late  president  of  Princeton  College,  and  after  taking  two  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  Medical  University  in  Philadelphia,  was  graduated  May  31st,  1800.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  practice  in  Trenton  and,  in  January,  1806,  married  Sarah  Bond,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Maj.  Richard  Howell,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  chancellor,  holding  the  latter  office  for  a  period  of  nine 
years.  He  was  descended  from  the  Howells  of  Caerfille,  in  Wales.  About  the  year  1810  Dr. 
Agnew  determined  to  remove  westward.  He  made  a  prospecting  journey  alone  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  returned  in  1813,  riding  on  horseback  all  the  way  from  Natchez  to  Prince- 
ton and  passing  through  the  Indian  country,  then  known  as  the  wilderness.  In  the  following 
October  he  set  out  with  his  family  to  establish  a  home  in  Mississippi.  His  wife,  however, 
became  alarmed  at  the  dangers  of  navigation  as  then  rudely  conducted,  and  declined  to  make 
the  flat-boat  voyage  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Under  these  unexpected  circum- 
stances, on  reaching  Butler  County,  Pa.,  Dr.  Agnew  concluded  to  settle  in  that  vicinity,  and 
shortly  afterward  located  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death 
in  1840.  Two  States  may,  therefore,  claim  an  interest  in  the  honors  that  have  fallen  to  Judge 
Agnew,  that  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  accidental  adoption  and  subsequent  distinction.  Dr. 
Agnew  gave  his  son  the  best  educational  advantages  of  the  day,  including  a  full  course  at  the 
Western  University  at  Pittsburgh.  After  being  graduated,  Daniel  began  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Henry  Baldwin  and  W.  W.  Fetterman,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1829,  when  but  twenty  years  old.  He  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
believing  that  a  smaller  place  would  offer  superior  inducements  to  a  young  lawyer,  he  removed 
to  Beaver  a  few  months  later  and  there,  although  originally  intending  to  remain  only  a  year 
or  two  at  most,  made  his  permanent  home  under  the  encouragement  of  an  unlooked-for  suc- 
cess at  the  bar.  Impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of  litigation  growing  out  of  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  titles  to  land  in  a  newly  populated  region,  he  applied  himself  at  the  outset  of  his 
professional  career  to  the  mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  this  species  of  causes.  As  a  land  lawyer 
he  made  a  progress  in  his  business  and  reputation  that  was  all  the  more  notable  because  of  his 
youthfulness,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  young  man  of  singularly  acute  mind, 
phenomenal  memory,  and  rigid  application.  In  1833  he  connected  himself  with  the  newly 
organized  Whig  party,  and  by  reason  of  his  natural  gifts  of  oratory  soon  advanced  to  the 
position  of  a  leader.  Three  years  later  his  abilities  commanded  such  a  degree  of  respect  that, 
while  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  assembled  in.  1837,  holding  sessions  both  in  Harrisburgb  and  in  Philadelphia,  and 
framing  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  1790,  which  subsequently  became  parts 
of  it.  He  was  the  author  of  that  important  amendment  regulating  the  appointment  and  tenure 
of  the  judiciary,  which  through  its  introduction  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  John  Dickey,  became 
known  as  "Dickey's  Amendment,"  and  was  in  force  until  modified  by  the  amendment  of  1850. 
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Upon  the  expiration  of  this  service  he  resumed  his  practice  and  pursued  it  until  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1840,  when  he  took  the  stump  in  the  interest  of  General  Harrison  and  delivered 
many  effective  speeches.  Fascinating  as  were  the  excitements  and  associations  of  a  political 
campaign,  and  conspicuous  as  his  abilities  had  rendered  him,  he  resolutely  declined  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  light  an  aspirant  for  public  office.  His  practice  had  reached  large  proportions, 
and  he  was  unwilling  that  any  considerations  should  deflect  him  from  the  proper  management 
of  it.  In  the  campaign  of  1844  he  was  again  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  stump,  and  he  then 
labored  earnestly  for  the  success  of  Henry  Clay.  In  1848,  despite  his  known  aversion  to 
political  office,  he  was  made  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Taylor  and  Fillmore  ticket  and,  urged 
by  appeals  he  felt  unable  to  resist,  to  canvass  the  western  portion  of  the  State  in  its  support. 
In  this  campaign  he  was  compelled  to  meet  the  strong  opposition  of  the  anti-slavery  men,  led 
by  Joshua  E.  Giddings,  and  was  the  only  speaker  in  his  region  familiar  with  their  arguments 
and  able  to  answer  them.  In  the  summer  of  1851  Governor  Johnston  appointed  him  President- 
Judge  of  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  then  composed  of  Beaver,  Butler, 
Mercer,  and  Lawrence  Counties,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  the  election  of  the  following  October 
the  people  of  the  district  testified  to  his  high  standing,  professional  fitness,  and  personal  worth 
by  electing  him  to  the  position  for  the  full  term  of  ten  years.  This  term  of  service  was,  in  the 
main,  free  of  events  of  a  public  character.  But  as  it  was  drawing  to  a  close  the  rumblings  of 
the  approaching  conflict  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country  attracted  all  classes  to  the 
consideration  of  the  loyalty  of  their  judiciary.  Unionists  felt  that  much  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  their  cause  would  depend  upon  the  firmness  of  the  judges  before  whom  many  com- 
plicated and  unusual  questions  would  be  brought.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Agnew  there  was 
nothing  in  his  words  or  actions  that  could  yield  the  least  pretext  for  alarm.  He  had  adminis- 
tered his  high  office  with  wise  discretion,  and  had  abundantly  proved  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. Not  only  the  people  of  his  district,  but  the  officials  of  the  State  felt  a  secure  confidence 
in  his  integrity  and  patriotism  and,  although  he  would  have  been  personally  gratified  with  the 
opportunity  for  retirement,  it  seemed  settled  by  common  consent  that  he  should  be  retained  in 
the  position  rather  than  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  an  untried  man.  As  a  result,  Judge 
Agnew  was  without  opposition  re-elected  in  1861  for  a  further  term  of  ten  years.  The  spirit 
of  secession  manifested  itself  in  his  district  early  in  that  year.  As  soon  as  its  presence  was 
determined,  Judge  Agnew  assumed  the  task  of  organizing  a  Committee  of  Safety,  of  one  hun- 
dred trusty  citizens,  and  became  its  chairman.  Off  the  bench  his  views  on  the  situation  were 
given  with  no  uncertain  ring,  and  his  actions  in  the  various  patriotic  movements  in  his  district 
comported  with  his  strong  Union  utterances.  On  the  bench  it  was  his  privilege  to  establish 
his  loyalty  as  early  as  the  month  of  May.  He  was  the  first  of  the  State  judges  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  rebellion  around  him,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  strict 
obedience  and  the  paramount  duty  of  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
charging  the  grand  jurors  of  Lawrence  County  he  instructed  that  treason  was  a  crime  and  all 
who  had  any  lot  or  part  in  it  were  criminals  before  the  law.  He  combated  with  great  lucidity 
the  doctrine  held  by  many  of  the  Northern  allies  of  rebellion,  that  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  Constitution  defines  to  be  treason,  meant  foreign  enemies  only ;  and 
charged  specifically  that  where  a  body  of  men  were  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who  performed  a  part,  however  minute  and  how- 
ever remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  were  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  and 
were  to  be  considered  traitors.  Furthermore,  he  took  up  the  claim  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  defend  and  maintain  itself  against  domestic  assaults,  in  an  elaborate 
address  on  "The  National  Constitution  in  its  Adaptation  to  a  State  of  War."  This  address 
was  so  timely,  so  powerful  in  argument,  and  so  positive  in  conclusions,  that  it  drew  wide- 
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spread  attention  to  its  learned  author.  Its  delivery  was  repeated  in  Harrisburgh  in  February, 
1863,  by  special  request  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia  pub- 
lished two  large  editions  of  it  and  scattered  it  throughout  the  loyal  States  in  pamphlet  form. 
That  it  immeasurably  strengthened  the  Union  cause  cannot  be  questioned ;  neither  that  it  was 
one  of  the  really  great  documents  of  that  trying  period.  In  the  critical  days  of  1863,  when  all 
possible  means  were  being  taken  to  add  weight  to  the  State  ticket,  which  his  eminent  services 
demanded  that  the  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  should  head,  the  Republican  party  turned  instinct- 
ively to  Judge  Agnew  and  gave  him  the  nomination  for  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  The  personal  character  of  the  ticket,  and  the  momentous  principles  it 
represented,  carried  the  day  by  a  majority  of  15,000.  In  this  office  of  exalted  trust,  Judge 
Agnew  was  called  upon  almost  immediately  to  decide  a  question  of  law  of  vast  National 
importance.  The  former  bench  had  by  a  majority  vote  pronounced  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  draft  law,  and  the  question  recurring  to  the  new  court,  whereof  the  senior  members 
were  divided  in  opinion,  it  became  his  duty  to  render  a  decision.  In  a  carefully  prepared 
opinion  he  maintained  that  the  Federal  Government  had  a  right  to  suppress  rebellion  and 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  concluded  by  affirming  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  under  consideration.  A  still  graver  question  arose  shortly  after  this,  involving  a 
construction  of  constitutional  provisions,  the  principles  of  marine  insurance,  and  the  status  of 
the  seceded  States.  The  record  shows  that  it  grew  out  of  the  capture  of  the  merchant  vessel 
John  Welsh  by  the  Confederate  privateer  Jeff  Davis,  and  the  question  at  issue  was  whether 
the  letters  of  marque  of  the  latter  and  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  she  was  engaged 
divested  her  capture  of  its  piratical  character.  Judge  Woodward,  the  Chief- Justice  of  the  State, 
sustained  her  capture  as  an  act  of  war  by  a  de  facto  government.  Judge  Agnew  denied  Judge 
Woodward's  conclusions.  His  opinion  asserted  that  secession  and  confederation  were  nullities ; 
that  the  United  States  was  the  supreme  government  both  de  jure  and  de  facto ;  that  while 
its  functions  were  temporarily  suspended  in  certain  districts,  its  actual  existence  continued 
everywhere  within  its  rightful  jurisdiction,  coupled  with  actual  possession  of  important  posts 
in  every  seceded  State,  necessarily  excluding  all  other  sovereignties ;  and  that  a  rebellion  or 
attempted  revolution  by  a  portion  of  a  people,  taking  the  form  of  a  government  but  leaving 
the  true  government  in  esse,  actively  and  successfully  asserting  its  rightful  authority,  with 
important  possessions,  did  not  constitute  a  de  facto  government,  for  the  reason  that  it  in  no 
sense  represented  a  nation  in  fact  nor  exercised  its  sovereignty.  He  therefore  denied  Judge 
Woodward's  conclusions  of  an  accomplished  revolution — the  position  of  an  independent  power 
de  facto — and  the  abrogation  of  the  Constitution  in  the  seceded  States,  leaving  them  under  the 
laws  of  war  and  of  nations  alone.  Again :  Pennsylvania  was  the  third  State  in  which  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  and  making 
them  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  for  debt,  was  called  in  question.  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia were  the  first  two,  and  their  courts  had  sustained  the  act.  Holding  that  a  specific  con- 
tract for  payment  in  coin  was  not  payable  in  treasury  notes,  and  that  the  latter  were  receivable 
only  for  debts  payable  in  lawful  money,  Judge  Agnew,  with  Judges  Strong  and  Reed,  over- 
ruled Chief-Justice  Woodward  and  Judge  Thompson,  and  brought  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  into  line.  Judge  Agnew  had  in  fact  decided  the  same  question  in  the  same  way 
while  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Butler  County.  His  opinion  was  published  in  the 
Legal  Journal  of  Pittsburgh.  During  his  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  Judge  Agnew 
rendered  many  other  important  decisions  and  interpreted  many  principles  of  law  which  have 
become  recognized  as  standard  authority,  not  only  in  his  own  but  in  other  States.  Among 
these  the  gravity  of  the  questions  involved  and  the  influence  of  his  opinions  give  an  appropriate- 
ness to  the  mention  of  three  cases  in  this  connection.     The  first  was  the  case  of  Speer  vs. 
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Blairsville.  In  this  the  vital  question  was  that  touching  the  right  of  a  State  to  raise  money  by 
taxation  to  pay  bounties  for  enlistments.  When  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
ex-Chief  Justices  Black  and  Lowrie  argued  in  opposition  to  the  power  to  tax ;  but  Judge  Agnew 
settled  the  legality  of  the  act  imposing  the  tax,  in  an  opinion  which  placed  the  question  beyond 
future  controversy.  The  second,  in  brief,  involved  the  right  of  deserters  from  the  military 
service  to  vote  at  State  elections.  Two  cases  came  before  the  court  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
one  principle,  that  of  Huber  vs.  Eeilly  and  McCafferty  vs.  Guyer.  In  the  former  a  majority 
of  the  court  held  that  the  electoral  franchise  of  a  deserter  from  military  service  could  not  be 
taken  away  by  an  Act  of  Congress  without  a  conviction  of  desertion  by  a  court  martial,  and 
that  a  board  of  election  officers  was  incompetent  to  try  the  fact.  Judge  Strong,  who  wrote 
the  opinion,  put  the  decision  on  this  ground,  conceding  that  the  Act  of  Congress  was  not  an  ex- 
post-facto  law,  and  that  Congress  had  power  to  pass  it.  Judge  Agnew,  however,  maintained 
that  the  question  before  the  election  board  was  in  no  sense  a  trial  for  a  penalty,  but  an  inquiry 
into  a  personal  privilege  claimed  by  one  offering  to  exercise  it,  and  the  real  question  was  one  of 
fact  only,  desertion,  triable  as  any  other  fact  in  relation  to  citizenship,  by  the  election  board ; 
the  consequence  being  declared  by  Congress,  whose  right  to  declare  it  was  not  denied  by  Judge 
Strong.  In  the  second  case,  which  was  presented  under  a  State  law  authorizing  the  board  of 
election  officers  to  try  the  fact  of  desertion,  Judge  Agnew  took  the  ground  that  the  whole 
question  was  resolved  into  the  single  inquiry :  Is  a  deserter,  proscribed  by  Act  of  Congress, 
a  freeman  under  the  election  clause  of  the  Constitution?  In  his  decision  he  established  the 
status  of  a  freeman  by  tracing  the  origin  of  the  term  from  the  earliest  historical  periods  down 
to  the  insertion  of  the  word  in  the  State  Constitutions  of  1790  and  1838,  and  proved  that  a 
proscribed  deserter  was  not  a  freeman  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Constitution. 
He,  therefore,  concluded  that  as  the  election  board  was  authorized  by  a  statute  to  determine  the 
fact,  the  appellant  was  rightfully  denied  a  right  to  vote.  The  third  case  arose  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  before  the  passage  of  the 
Pennsylvania  act  defining  the  rights  and  privileges  of  negroes  within  the  State  limits.  The 
latter  act  made  it  an  offence  for  a  railroad  company  to  discriminate  between  passengers  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color.  In  1867,  when  the  case  in  question  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
public  opinion  ran  high  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  colored  people.  A  lower  court  had  decided 
against  the  right  of  a  railroad  company  to  direct  a  negro  woman  to  take  a  different  seat  from 
the  one  she  was  occupying.  In  considering  the  point  made  in  the  first  decision,  that  the  other 
seat  was  "  one  in  all  respects  as  comfortable,  safe,  convenient,  and  one  not  inferior  to  the  one 
she  left,"  Judge  Agnew  realized  that  as  the  Constitution  and  precedents  stood  when  the  case 
arose,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  with  honesty  that  the  legal  status  of  the  negro,  both  civil  and 
political,  differed  from  that  of  the  white  man;  and  that  the  social  status  was  even  more  dis- 
sonant, that  the  rights  of  carriers  and  the  repugnance  of  races  necessarily  involved  a  reasonable 
power  of  separation  of  passengers,  as  a  part  of  the  carrier's  duty  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  the  proper  performance  of  his  public  obligations.  Of  all  the  judges  who 
heard  the  argument,  Judge  Reed  alone  dissented.  In  1873  Judge  Agnew  became  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  in  that  office  until  1879.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  service  on  the  bench  he  worked  constantly,  and  each  Monday  morning  the  sessions 
of  the  court  had  a  full  budget  of  his  decisions,  while  his  vacations  were  given  up  to  the 
unravelling  of  more  than  usually  difficult  points.  Shortly  after  he  became  Chief- Justice,  a 
majority  of  the  Convention  called  to  propose  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  people,  conceived  that  its  powers  were  not  restricted  by  the  call  under  which  it 
was  convened ;  and,  claiming  absolute  sovereignty,  undertook  to  displace  the  existing  election 
laws  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  an  ordinance,  without  any  previous  submission  of  the  new 
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constitution  to  the  people,  as  required  by  the  laws  under  which  the  Convention  was  called  and 
authorized.  The  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  proceeding  to  enjoin  the  Conven- 
tion's appointees  from  interfering  with  the  lawful  election  officers.  There  was  at  first  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  court  to  dismiss  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction ;  but  the  Chief- Justice  prepared  an  opinion,  which  has  been  considered  the  ablest 
of  his  entire  judicial  career,  during  the  night  following  the  argument,  and  upon  this  the  court 
unanimously  agreed  to  meet  the  question  on  its  merits,  and  enjoin  appointees  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  interfering.  This  opinion  was  supplemented  by  another  by  Judge  Agnew,  in  what  is 
known  as  "Wood's  Appeal, "  in  which  the  claim  of  absolute  sovereignty  was  discussed  upon 
fundamental  principles,  and  the  same  conclusion  reached.  It  was  an  interesting  fact,  developed 
by  the  ruling  of  Judge  Cox  in  the  selection  of  jurors  for  the  trial  of  President  Garfield's  mur- 
derer, that  Judge  Agnew  was  the  first  judge  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  .  of  the  earliest  in  the 
country  to  modify  the  rule  which  excluded  jurors  who  had  formed  opinions  in  capital  cases, 
and  admit  them  if  their  opinions  were  not  so  fixed  but  that  they  could  still  try  the  prisoner  on  the 
evidence  alone.  In  a  murder  case  in  1874,  Chief -Justice  Agnew  considered  at  length  the  plea 
of  insanity  as  a  defence,  and  laid  down  such  clear  rules  in  relation  thereto  that  his  most  perti- 
nent remarks  are  worthy  of  repetition  here.  He  held  that  "the  danger  to  society  from 
acquittals  on  the  ground  of  doubtful  insanity  demands  a  strict  rule.  Mere  doubtful  evidence 
of  insanity  would  fill  the  land  with  acquitted  criminals.  To  doubt  one's  sanity  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  convinced  of  his  insanity.  A  person  charged  with  crime  must  be  judged  to  be  a 
reasonable  being  until  a  want  of  reason  positively  appears.  Insanity  as  a  defence  must  be  so 
great  as  to  have  controlled  the  will  and  taken  away  the  freedom  of  moral  action.  When  the 
killing  is  admitted  and  insanity  is  alleged  as  an  excuse,  the  defendant  must  satisfy  the  jury 
that  insanity  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act ;  a  doubt  as  to  the  sanity  will  not  justify 
the  jury  in  acquitting."  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  as  Chief- Justice,  Judge 
Agnew  retired  to  his  home  in  Beaver  with  a  name  respected  everywhere  and  a  fame  that  will 
live  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the  Nation.  He  was  full  of  honors,  and  although  full  of  years 
also,  was  then  and  still  is,  in  a  large  enjoyment  of  physical  health  and  mental  activity.  Since 
his  retirement  he  has  frequently  appeared  in  public  and  the  familiar  courts  of  law.  He 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  to  General  Grant  upon  his 
return  from  the  memorable  trip  around  the  world.  He  supported  with  his  voice,  his  vote,  and 
his  influence,  the  candidacy  of  General  Garfield ;  was  employed  by  Alleghany  County  in  the 
cases  growing  out  of  the  great  railroad  riots  of  July,  1877,  prepared  the  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  argued  the  question  of  the  county's  liability  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
and  more  recently  argued  the  case  of  Kelly  vs.  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  latter  case  his  brief  was  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  a  vindication  of  individual  fundamental 
right,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  a  case  of  unlawful  taxation,  infringing  upon  the 
right  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  While  all  of  his  decisions  as  a  judge  bear  the  stamp 
of  profound  statesmanship,  those  rendered  during  and  immediately  after  the  war  period  will 
doubtless  have  the  greatest  permanent  value.  These,  with  the  consequences  probable  had  they 
never  been  given,  have  been  thus  succinctly  summed  up :  "  Without  the  power  to  draft,  the 
military  arm  of  the  government  would  be  powerless.  Without  money  to  carry  on  the  war  it 
would  be  ineffectual.  Without  the  power  to  pay  bounties,  the  hardships  of  war  would  fall 
on  classes  least  able  to  be  spared.  With  a  de-facto  standing  of  the  Confederate  Government 
it  would  have  been  entitled  to  recognition  by  European  powers;  its  prize-court  decisions  would 
be  recognized  as  a  valid  source  of  title ;  its  ports  would  be  opened  by  foreign  powers  and  vari- 
ous obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  its  lawful  authority.     With 
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a  right  to  vote  by  deserters,  the  whole  policy  of  the  State  might  be  changed  and  its  safety 
endangered."  In  the  year  1880  the  Constitutional  Temperance  Amendment  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  was  formed,  and  Judge  Agnew  became  its  first  president.  He  entered  into  the 
work  actively,  making  addresses  throughout  the  State,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
It  failed  in  the  Senate,  but  active  measures  were  continued  by  the  Association,  Judge  Agnew 
giving  his  personal  efforts  and  making  an  address  before  the  Assembly  in  1883,  which  was 
published  and  largely  circulated.  To  that  Association,  aided  by  other  temperance  organi- 
zations, much  of  the  success  of  the  amendment  in  the  session  of  1887  is  attributable.  Judge 
Agnew's  part  was  active  and  influential.  Judge  Agnew  has  entirely  relinquished  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  but  yet  occupies  himself  in  writing  articles  on  constitutional  law.  Some 
have  been  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  some  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette.  Import- 
ant public  questions  also  have  drawn  upon  his  pen.  An  article  vindicating  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  local  option  law,  published  in  the  Press  some  time  ago,  has  lately  been 
republished  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Belief  on  te,  Pa.,  among  them 
Ex-Governors  Curtin  and  Beaver.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  on  the  questions 
of  Prohibition  and  the  Electors  Tax  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer  of  1889,  writing  numerous  articles,  published  in  the  Com- 
mercial Gazette  and  copied  into  the  newspapers  of  the  State.  For  a  number  of  years  Judge 
Agnew  was  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  (commonly  known  as  the  Old  Bank),  which 
never  suspended  specie  payments.  The  charter  of  the  bank  about  expiring  in  1892,  and  the 
new  Constitution  forbidding  local  and  special  legislation,  the  directors  discovered  that  there 
was  no  law  in  existence  to  recharter  the  State  banks.  The  Old  Bank  had  been  rechartered 
several  times  under  the  general  bank-law  of  1850.  Judge  Agnew  took  upon  himself  to  pro- 
cure a  law  and  conduct  the  proceedings  for  a  recharter.  He  drew  up  the  general  act  of  April 
26th,  1889,  which  was  passed  without  amendment.  The  proceedings  under  it  were  necessarily 
prolix  and  complicated,  and  affected  by  the  new  Constitution.  These  he  conducted  through- 
out, drawing  up  all  the  forms,  and  in  December,  1890,  went  to  Harrisburg,  presented  the 
documents  to  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  and  Auditor-General,  and 
secured  the  patent  for  an  extension  of  the  charter  for  another  term  of  twenty  years.  Judge 
Agnew,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1893,  will  be  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  yet  vigorous  and 
attends  to  all  his  own  business  and  to  a  large  correspondence.  His  handwriting  is  yet  without 
a  tremor.  Judge  Agnew  was  married  in  July,  1831,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  daughter  of 
General  Robert  Moore,  a  leading  lawyer  and  representative  in  Congress.  Six  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  two  of  whom,  the  eldest  son  and  eldest  daughter,  are  dead.  The  latter  was 
the  wife  of  Col.  John  M.  Sullivan,  of  Allegheny  City,  and  died  in  1874.  Of  the  others  there 
are  two  sons,  both  lawyers ;  the  elder,  F.  H.  Agnew,  lately  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  is 
practising  in  Beaver,  and  the  younger,  Robert  M.  Agnew,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  One  of  the 
daughters  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  Henry  Hice,  of  Beaver,  President-Judge  of  the  Court  her  father 
presided  over  so  long  and  worthily.  The  other  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Walter  Brown, 
of  Cadiz,  Ohio.  Judge  Agnew's  wife  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  October  1st,  1888,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  her  age.  Judge  Agnew  has  been  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
from  two  sources,  first  Washington  College  and  then  Dickinson.  To-day  he  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  lawyers  that  ever  wore  the  ermine  of  the  Keystone 
State. 
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ENOCH  PRATT. 

Enoch  Pratt,  a  noted  philanthropist  and  a  distinguished  public-spirited  citizen  and  mer- 
chant of  Baltimore,  Md.,was  born  in  North  Middleborough,  Mass.,  September  10th,  1808.  He  is 
the  son  of  Isaac  Pratt  and  Naomi  Keith,  whose  names  with  those  of  their  ancestors  were  promi- 
nent in  the  history  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass.  Young  Enoch  studied  at  the  Bridgewater  Acad- 
emy, where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  With  the  character  of  a  bright,  energetic,  and 
hopeful  lad,  he  began  life's  battle  inspired  by  an  honest  and  fearless  ambition  and  firm  resolution 
to  rise  in  the  world.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  notable  for  the  manliness  of  his  nature.  He 
possessed  also  an  appreciation  of  his  own  abilities,  very  far  removed  from  conceit  or  self -con- 
sciousness, but  which  served  to  stimulate  him  to  a  career  of  earnest  usefulness.  Both  at  school 
and  later  he  had  a  reputation  for  industry  and  a  dislike  to  idleness,  and  shortly  before  he  left 
the  academy  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  well-known  Nahum  Capen  (who  preserved  the 
letters),  an  intimate  friend  of  his  family,  and  at  one  time  postmaster  at  Boston,  requesting  him  to 
look  out  for  a  position  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  store,  saying:  "I  suspect  that  I  am  old  enough 
to  do  considerable  business — the  preceptor  thinks  that  I  am — my  school  will  be  out  in  a  fort- 
night, and  I  do  not  want  to  stay  home  long  after  it  is  out."  A  position  was  soon  secured  for 
him  in  a  first-class  house  in  Boston,  and  here  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  advantage  of  this  position  lay  chiefly  in  the  old-fashioned  training  which  young 
Pratt  obtained  in  it,  and  which  tended  to  fit  him  very  thoroughly  for  a  mercantile  business,  con- 
ducted in  the  solid  and  reputable  manner  which  at  that  time  obtained  in  Boston.  There  he  was 
thrown  into  the  society  and  under  the  influence  of  men  of  position  and  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, men  also  who  ranked,  and  justly,  as  high  morally  as  they  did  socially.  Influence  of 
this  character  not  only  developed  the  young  man's  remarkable  mental  and  moral  endowments, 
but  also  encouraged  him  in  his  habits,  which  were  unexceptionable,  and  in  those  fine  qualities  of 
his  nature  which  made  him  already  respected  and  admired.  His  quick  perception  between 
right  and  wrong,  his  unswerving  integrity,  the  simplicity  of  his  ways,  and  his  invariable  depen- 
dence on  common-sense  principles  and  legitimate  industry,  brought  him  into  general  repute  at 
a  very  early  age,  establishing  for  him  a  character  for  sound  judgment,  which  was  really  of 
greater  value  to  him  than  wealth  would  have  been  as  his  capital  with  which  to  start  in  life. 
He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  trade  through  the  slow  but  sure  methods 
of  acquisition  in  which  he  was  trained,  and  having  once  mastered  these  laws  he  continued  to 
observe  them  through  life,  with  the  result  of  establishing  his  own  fortune  on  a  substantial  and 
permanent  basis.  Mr.  Pratt  settled  in  Baltimore  in  1831,  establishing  himself  as  a  commission 
merchant  and  founding  the  wholesale  iron  house  of  Pratt  &  Keith,  and  Enoch  Pratt  &  Brother, 
now  composed  of  himself  and  Henry  Janes.  These  firms  were  successful  in  business  from  the 
beginning,  and  although  Mr.  Pratt's  time  was  necessarily  largely  devoted  to  the  conduct  of 
his  important  personal  interests,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  sought  after  and  induced  to  aid 
in  forwarding  industrial  enterprises  of  a  public  character,  and  in  directing  financial  institutions. 
As  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  has  been  Director  and  President  of  the  National 
Farmers  and  Planters'  Bank  for  fifty-three  years;  Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  twenty-seven  years;  a  director  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore  twenty-one  years — being  now  the  oldest  on  the  list  of  twenty-five 
directors — and  he  is  also  a  director  of  numerous  other  institutions.  Mr.  Pratt  had  no  hesitation 
in  taking  a  large  block  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company  in  its  early  days,  by  which  action  he  identified  himself  with  a  line  of  railway  which 
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in  its  equipments  and  accommodation  for  the  public  has  been  unsurpassed — an  achievement 
largely  attributable  to  his  wise  foresight  and  good  judgment.  Notwithstanding  all  his  devotion 
to  business,  and  in  spite  of  the  preoccupation  necessitated  by  the  extent  of  his  affairs,  Mr.  Pratt 
expended  much  time  and  large  sums  of  money  in  founding  and  supporting  institutions  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  education,  religion,  charity,  and  public  improvements  and  reform.  As 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Institute — a  position  he  has  held  for  thirty-one  years— be  was 
highly  complimented  by  the  late  eminent  banker  who  founded  it,  as  one  of  the  ablest  financiers 
he  had  ever  known.  The  ease  and  success  with  which  he  conducted  the  management  of  this 
great  trust,  not  only  without  loss  but  with  skill  sufficient  to  secure  all  possible  legitimate  gains, 
afford  a  singular  contrast  with  modern  examples  of  administrative  weakness.  In  1877  Mr. 
Pratt  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  City  Council  one  of  the  Finance  Commissioners  of  Balti- 
more^— a  position  of  honor,  trust,  and  great  responsibility.  This  was  a  special  compliment,  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  politically  opposed  to  the  party  in  power  and  was  the  only  one  ever 
invited  by  a  Democratic  Council  to  accept  the  position.  As  might  have  been  expected,  his 
occupancy  of  the  position  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  and  value  in  shaping  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  municipality,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  board  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs.  Mr.  Pratt  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanical  Arts,  and  the  costly  bell  and  clock  in  the  tower 
of  the  building  were  presented  by  him.  But  for  his  liberality  and  perseverance  the  House  of 
Reformation  and  Instruction  for  Colored  Children,  at  Cheltenham,  Prince  George  County,  Md., 
would  not  have  been  established.  He  saw  with  the  deepest  concern  how  many  unfortunate 
colored  children  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  homeless  and  friendless,  and  abandoned 
to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  vice.  He  donated  seven  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  his  farm 
property  as  a  site,  and  by  interesting  a  few  others  with  him  the  institution  was  established  on 
a  firm  and  generous  basis,  and  he  has  lived  to  see  a  thousand  or  more  of  poor  colored  children 
made  happy  and  prepared  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  Mr.  Pratt  is  president  of  the  insti- 
tution. But  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Pratt's  benefactions,  and  one  which  places  him  in  the 
leading  rank  of  philanthropists  the  world  over,  was  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore 
City.  This  institution  was  the  outcome  of  a  determination  of  which  notice  was  first  given  to 
the  city  government  of  Baltimore  February  21st,  1882,  when  he  announced  his  purpose  of 
establishing  a  free  circulating  library  on  certain  conditions  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
city,  which  were  promptly  and  officially  accepted.  Having  undertaken  to  expend  one  million 
dollars  to  carry  out  his  design,  Mr.  Pratt  proceeded  to  erect  suitable  fire-proof  buildings  for  the 
library  and  five  branches,  which  were  completed  and  conveyed  to  the  city  July  2d,  1883. 
These  buildings  were  planned  and  erected  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Pratt,  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  these  buildings,  he  gave  his  check  on  his 
bank,  July  1st,  1883,  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  to  the  city,  for  a  permanent  six-per-cent  endowment  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  payable  quarterly  forever,  making  a  grand  total  of  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  description  of  these  great 
library  buildings,  their  solid  foundations  and  fireproof  superstructures,  their  superior  conven- 
iences, and  their  elaborate  and  beautiful  interior  decorations.  The  munificent  provision  made 
by  Mr.  Pratt  assured  all  these  things.  Mr.  Pratt  still  retains  the  presidency  of  this  Library — a 
position  he  has  held  for  the  past  eight  years  or  more.  Meanwhile,  in  favoring  his  adopted  city 
Mr.  Pratt  did  not  forget  his  native  town  in  Massachusetts.  In  1867  he  endowed  an  academy 
in  North  Middleborough,  and  made  it  free  to  children  within  a  certain  distance,  in  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1858  Mr.  Pratt  showed  the  generosity  of  his  nature 
by  a  characteristic  act  in  assisting  the  Congregational  Church  of  Titicut,  Mass. ,  to  rebuild  after 
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having  been  destroyed  by  a  conflagration,  at  the  same  time  presenting  the  authorities  of  the 
church  with  a  clock  and  bell.  While  Mr.  Pratt  has  always  been  an  acute  observer  of  men  and 
events,  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  politics  and  legislation,  he  has  never  manifested  any 
desire  to  hold  office.  On  the  contrary,  although  approached  with  invitations  to  be  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  for  Governor  of  the  State,  as  also  for 
other  official  positions,  he  has  declined  all  such  offers,  caring  only  to  fill  public  positions  in  cases 
where  they  gave  the  largest  opportunities  for  public  usefulness,  and  being  absolutely  devoid  of 
any  taste  for  notoriety.  Of  the  happy  domestic  relations  of  Mr.  Pratt,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he 
was  married  August  1st,  1837,  to  a  most  interesting  and  pleasing  lady,  Miss  Maria  Louisa  Hyde, 
whose  paternal  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  while  on  her 
mother's  side  she  descended  from  a  German  family,  who  located  in  Baltimore  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Although  Mr.  Pratt  and  his  wife  are  childless,  their  home  circle, 
whether  large  or  small,  has  always  been  made  as  happy  as  the  possession  of  wealth  and  '  the 
presence  of  noble  and  cheerful  natures  could  command.  In  regard  to  his  religious  views,  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  an  eclectic,  belonging  to  the  progressive  school  which  finds  good 
in  all  things,  and  has  faith  in  the  ruling  and  government  of  the  Almighty.  Holding  these 
ideas,  the  scale  of  duty  for  Mr.  Pratt  is  not  measured  by  time  alone,  but  while  governing  his 
actions  aright  for  this  life,  he  also  religiously  provides  for  the  future.  While  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Unitarian  Society  of  Baltimore,  it  has  been  his  custom  to  seek  for  a  man's  religion 
in  his  acts  rather  than  in  his  professions.  In  fact ,  to  use  the  language  of  Tennyson,  it  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Pratt  that  he  is  one 

"Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 
Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form. " 

In  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  and  physical  capacity,  Mr.  Pratt  enjoys  without  display  or 
ostentation  the  rewards  of  an  unspotted  career  and  a  life  of  unclouded  prosperity.  He  is 
notable  for  his  lack  of  assumption  in  his  manners,  no  man  being  more  modest  in  regard  to  his 
personal  merit  or  the  virtue  of  his  acts.  Disliking  flattery  or  unnecessary  ceremony,  he  is  free 
and  kindly  in  his  intercourse  with  his  neighbors  and  friends,  while  displaying  that  dignity  of 
manner  which  must  always  be  naturally  associated  with  traits  of  character  such  as  his.  Many 
of  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures,  all  too  modestly  and  meagrely  given,  are  gathered  from  a 
history  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  containing  biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  Pratt  and  his 
ancestors.  In  Baltimore,  where  Mr.  Pratt  has  lived  and  labored  for  more  than  sixty  years,  bis 
record  is  known  and  honored  by  all.  His  activities  in  a  long  and  busy  life,  have  been  charac- 
terized by  results  alike  far-reaching,  beneficent,  and  permanent.  His  success  has  been  the  out- 
come of  earnest,  industrious,  and  persistent  effort ;  but  all  his  labors  and  successes  would  be 
regarded  by  the  worker  himself  as  in  vain,  if  with  the  other  results  had  not  come  lasting 
advantages  to  his  fellow-men  of  every  class.  Gaining  for  himself  in  wealth,  honor,  and  influ- 
ence, has  only  enabled  him  to  bestow  the  more  bounteously  upon  the  community  those  benefits 
which  flow  from  great  enterprises  whose  enduring  foundations  rest  upon  philanthropic  inspira- 
tion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  an  American  philanthropist,  worthy  of  the  exalted 
title,  Enoch  Pratt  will  rank  high  in  the  list  which  records  such  honored  names  as  Stephen 
Girard,  George  Peabody,  Peter  Cooper,  and  others  whose  princely  benefactions  have  done  so 
much  to  bless  and  ennoble  their  fellow-men. 
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GEORGE  W.  CHILDS. 

It  has  been  said  of  George  W.  Childs,  managing  owner  and  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger, 
that  he  is  "the  first  citizen  of  Philadelphia."  This  is  a  characterization  which  not  only  goes 
easily  -unchallenged,  but  is  unanimously  affirmed  and  therefore  fully  attested.  It  is  certainly 
no  mean  distinction  to  stand  foremost  in  a  city  of  a  million  souls,  and  one,  too,  peculiarly  plen- 
tiful in  truly  high  personalities ;  but  with  all  due  regard  for  the  weight  of  words,  the  dignity 
of  their  import  on  the  one  hand  and  full  sense  of  the  quality  to  be  expressed  upon  the  other, 
one  may  go  deliberately  far  beyond  this  declaration  and  name  him  as  the  first  citizen  of  the 
nation.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  it  is  as  the  citizen  that  he  is  first.  Many  there  have  been 
whose  names  were  more  on  men's  tongues  and  whose  fame  more  in  men's  minds,  but  these 
have  been  soldiers,  statesmen,  politicians,  orators,  public  characters.  Mr.  Childs'  prestige  is 
strictly  in  the  line  of  the  private  citizen,  though  multiplied  many  times  beyond  that  of  any 
other  private  citizen.  He  is  not  distinctively  a  man  of  letters,  though  long  a  publisher  and 
always  a  patron  and  promoter  of  letters ;  he  has  had  no  relations  with  political  parties,  has 
never  held  office,  though  persistently,  prominently,  and  in  a  wholly  unpartisan  way  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  candidacy  for  the  very  highest  office  in  the  land ;  he  has  not 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious ;  and  yet  he  enjoys  a  fame  such  in  extent  as  has  been 
accorded  to  few,  and  in  kind  and  quality  to  none  of  his  contemporaries.  The  full  measure  of 
this  fame,  based  upon  civic  virtue,  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  realized  until  lately.  Mr. 
Childs  had  for  very  many  years  been  recognized  as  the  most  pre-eminent  personality  in  purely 
private  life  in  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  East,  but  the  far-reaching  and  all-pervading 
nature  of  his  fame  remained  to  be  revealed  in  1892,  when  an  extended  journey  through  the 
great  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast  region  demonstrated  that  in  the  farthest  confines  of  the  coun- 
try a  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character  had  worked  its  way  among  the  people,  and  that  there 
existed  there  a  widely  diffused  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  works  and  ways  which  gave  him 
a  peculiar  popularity  in  the  land  where  he  was  personally  a  stranger.  That  Western  journey 
was  probably  the  most  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  whole  history  of  our  country  and  perhaps 
of  any  country  by  a  man  who  was  neither  soldier  nor  statesman  nor  public  hero,  but  simply 
a  private  citizen.  Everywhere  the  people  thronged  to  meet  and  to  greet  him  and  to  do  him 
honor.  All  along  that  ten  thousand  miles  of  travel,  he  never  passed  beyond  the  pale  of  his 
own  reputation.  It  had  long  ago  preceded  him,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  received  every- 
where with  spontaneous  welcome  and  acclaim  and  eclat,  not  tumultuous  indeed,  but  sincere 
and  from  the  heart,  the  popular  recognition  of  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  typified  the 
best  exercise  of  the  heart  toward  humanity,  the  man  who  through  a  long  career  had,  as  the 
natural  outflow  and  expression  of  his  unceasing  sympathy  and  friendliness,  in  countless  thou- 
sands of  acts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  best  served  the  human  brotherhood,  and  therein 
constituted  himself  the  best — the  first  citizen.  There  is  something  surprisingly  unique  in  a 
fame  so  far-extending,  so  universal,  resting  upon  such  foundation — that  is,  upon  civic  virtue 
and  the  judicious  and  large  exercise  of  a  pure  philanthropy.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Childs  has  been 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  proprietor  of  what  has  been  unquestionably  the  most  perma- 
nently prosperous  newspaper  property  in  the  country,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  his  great 
good  repute  rests  upon  that  fact  and  his  high  fulfilling  of  the  editorial  function,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  popularity  has  proceeded  from  the  sources  formerly  mentioned.  The  good 
citizenship,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  best  citizenship,  and  the  exercise  of  private 
philanthropy  are  co-related  qualities  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Childs,  or  perhaps  more  properly  but 
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parts  of  one  propensity,  a  vigorous,  generous  altruism  as  distinguished  from  a  selfish  egoism, 
a  strong  spirit  of  humanity  and  helpfulness.  As  the  citizen,  he  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
whatever  tends  to  the  betterment  of  the  people's  condition — the  church,  the  school,  the  multifa- 
rious institutions  of  aid  and  improvement.  There  has  been  no  movement  toward  the  benefit 
of  society  and  the  advancement  of  the  city  in  which  he  has  not  taken  part  personally,  giving 
largely  of  his  time  and  influence  and  means,  and  there  has  been  none  which  has  not  received 
the  powerful  assistance  of  his  great  newspaper.  But  while  performing  all  of  this  duty  and 
service  of  the  ideal  citizen,  he  has  been  aware  that  when  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done, 
through  the  medium  of  organized  institutions  and  the  conventional  channels  of  charity,  there 
still  remains  a  vast  deal  undone,  and  just  here  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  steps  in  to  supple- 
ment in  private  the  work  that  has  been  done  through  public  means.  And  of  this  it  may  be 
here  remarked,  not  the  greatest  thing  is  its  volume,  great  as  that  is,  but  the  thoughtfulness, 
the  sagaciousness  with  which  it  is  dispensed.  Mr.  Childs  neither  in  his  large  nor  small  bene- 
factions is  a  careless  nor  inconsiderate  giver.  He  bestows  aid  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the 
utmost  ultimate  good,  seeks  to  so  bestow  it  as  to  make  each  separate  benefaction  the  impetus 
for  setting  in  motion  the  powers  by  which  the  recipients  may  help  themselves.  Probably  no 
benevolent  man  of  our  time  has  given  more  careful  thought  to  the  matter  and  manner  of 
giving,  and  while  no  one  has  given  of  his  means  more  graciously,  gracefully,  or  generously,  it 
is  also  safe  to  say  that  no  one  has  given  more  ingeniously  and  effectively.  Before  passing 
from  generalization  to  particulars  of  the  character  and  life  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  note  the  fact  that  in  one  or  two  other  respects  than  the  nature  and  basis  of  his 
fame,  Mr.  Childs  is  a  unique  personality  among  men.  One  of  these  noticeable  differences 
between  him  and  most  of  his  fellows  is  that  while  at  the  head  and  fully  in  command  of  a  great 
business  institution,  doing  a  work  such  as  would  exhaust  the  energies  of  many  a  strong  man, 
and  having  divers  other  interests  of  no  mean  magnitude,  he  still  has,  apparently,  as  ample 
time  as  any  gentleman  of  absolute  leisure  for  giving  attention  to  a  vast  number  of  duties  in 
relation  to  societies  and  semi-public  institutions,  and  for  the  enjoyment  on  a  large  and  liberal 
scale  of  the  social  amenities,  and  withal  is  probably  the  most  easily  accessible  man  of  promi- 
nence in  his  own  or  any  other  community.  All  of  this  is  very  clearly  indicative  of  two  very 
essential  qualities  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Childs.  In  the  first  place,  it  indicates  the  man  of 
commanding  ability,  force,  and  a  genius  for  affairs.  Thes,e  are  fundamental  factors  in  the 
success  which  he  has  attained,  but  because  they  are  exercised  in  such  quiet,  frictionless  way, 
one  comprehends  their  existence  and  operation  rather  by  reflection  than  immediate  observa- 
tion. Another  obvious  deduction  from  the  facts  here  cited  is  that  the  Public  Ledger  propri- 
etor is  too  large  a  man  to  be  monopolized  and  enslaved  by  the  business  he  has  created,  great  as 
it  is.  Better  it  were  for  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  giants  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  for  mankind  generally,  if  their  converse  course  in  this  respect  did  not  leave  Mr.  Childs  in 
such  well-nigh  unique  position  as  he  holds.  In  a  general  view  of  our  subject's  business  life, 
however  brief  and  closely  confined  to  generalities,  it  will  not  do  to  overlook  the  part  which  he 
played  as  a  publisher,  before  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Ledger.  This  was  very  important, 
and  if  it  stood  alone  as  his  life-work  would  entitle  him  to  distinction,  for  it  was  not  only  ably 
conducted  from  the  point  of  view  of  material  success,  but  carried  on  upon  a  high  plane  and 
productive  of  large  benefits  in  the  world  of  letters  and  to  the  public.  Among  the  publications 
of  the  house  of  Childs  &  Peterson,  of  which  Mr.  Childs  became  the  head  soon  after  attaining 
his  majority,  were  such  well-known  works  as  "Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,"  "Sharswood's 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  "Fletcher's  Brazil,"  "Lossing's  Civil  War,"  "Peterson's 
Familiar  Science,"  Dr.  Kane's  "Arctic  Explorations,"  Parson  Brownlow's  "Debates  on  Slav- 
ery" and  "Sketches  of  Secession,"  and  that  monumental  work,  Dr.  Allibone's  "Dictionary  of 
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English  and  American  Authors,"  which,  in  recognition  of  his  character,  his  services  to  arts 
and  letters  generally,  and  of  especial  aid  and  encouragement  without  which  the  work  could 
not  well  have  issued,  was  dedicated  to  the  publisher  in  the  following  warm  inscription : 

To 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CHILDS, 

The  Original  Publisher  of  this  Volume, 

who  has  greatly  furthered  my  labours  by  his 

enterprise 

and 

Zealous  and  Intelligent  Interest, 

I  Dedicate 

The  Fruits  of  many  years  of  Anxious  Research 

and 

Conscientious  Toil. 

S.  Austin  Allibone. 

This  and  various  other  works  which  he  published  were  notable  successes  and  nobly  attested  the 
literary  and  •  business  acumen  of  the  publisher.  It  is  to  some  extent  indicative  of  the  measure 
of  success  which  attended  these  ventures  that  Parson  Brownlow  received  from  the  firm  the 
sum  of  $15,000  for  his  literary  labor,  and  Dr.  Kane  a  total  of  $75,000  in  royalties,  while  of 
Peterson's  "Familiar  Science"  upward  of  250,000  copies  were  sold.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Peterson  from  the  firm,  Mr.  Childs  was  a  partner  of  the  house  of  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.,  but  he  soon  resumed  business  alone  and  carried  it  on  with  great  success,  adding 
to  the  production  of  books  that  of  the  American  Literary  Gazette  and  Publishers'1  Circular 
and  the  National  Almanac,  both  developed  into  sterling  publications.  It  is  probable  that  dur- 
ing all  of  this  period  when  he  was  engaged  in  book  publishing,  Mr.  Childs  had  looked  forward 
to  the  ownership  of  an  influential  and  high-class  journal,  and  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed, when  a  mere  boy,  such  an  ambition.  This  important  step  in  his  career  was  taken  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1864,  when  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
This  journal,  which  had  been  established  in  1836,  had  during  the  war  reached  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  its  existence,  and  its  purchase  by  any  man  less  resolute  and  resourceful  than  Mr. 
Childs  would  have  been  a  folly  which  would  soon  have  brought  its  own  punishment.  But,  as 
the  city  and  the  whole  country  knows,  this  was  a  case  of  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 
Mr.  Childs  demonstrated  at  once,  when  he  seized  the  helm,  that  he  was  a  pilot  of  daring  and 
sagacity.  He  acted  with  celerity  and  decisiveness.  He  revolutionized  the  journal  com- 
pletely, elevated  its  character,  infused  in  it  the  force  and  ability  of  new  blood,  boldly  raised 
the  advertising  rates  and  the  subscription  price,  to  make  them  in  proportion  to  the  higher 
standard  of  excellence,  and  success  was  very  speedily  assured — a  success  that  has  been  main- 
tained and  constantly,  unwaveringly  augmented  throughout  the  well-nigh  thirty  years  of  his 
ownership.  No  greater  success  or  higher  attainment  than  the  building  up  of  the  Public  Ledger 
is  chronicled  in  the  history  of  journalism.  It  is  a  triumphant  and  unparalleled  success  from 
the  financial  standpoint,  but  the  true  dignity  and  splendid  worth  of  the  achievement  are  only 
adequately  appreciated  when  one  reflects  that  not  the  smallest  fraction  of  that  success  was 
gained  through  any  meretricious  means,  or  by  any  resort  to  mercenary  sensationalism,  or  by 
pandering  to  passion,  prejudice,  or  impure  taste.  The  Ledger  has  moved  undeviatingly  along 
the  very  highest  ethical  plane,  and  while  its  elevated  moral  tone  is  recognized  by  all  men, . 
without  regard  to  profession,  party,  or  calling,  it  is  significant  of  the  Ledger  in  other  respects 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  trained  journalist  of  high  position — the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  expressing  himself  in  a  recent  magazine  article — "it  more  nearly  than  any  other 
journal  realizes  the  conditions  of  the  ideal  newspaper  of  the  future."     Right  in  his  business 
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begins  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  has  made  Mr.  Childs  noted.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  employees  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  even  the  most  ultra  claimants  for  "  a  new 
relation  between  capital  and  labor."  He  has  from  the  very  first  and  all  through  his  business 
career  shown  in  many  ways  that  he  has  the  interests  of  his  employees  at  heart.  He  has 
rewarded  extra  service  and  fidelity  with  extra  pay,  and  has  constantly  maintained  a  scale  of 
wages  higher  than  that  current.  The  compositors  in  his  employ,  for  instance,  receive  a  higher 
rate  per  1,000  "ems"  than  the  printers'  union  demands,  and  higher  than  is  paid  in  other 
offices,  though  on  an  equal  scale  the  Ledger  office  would  be  as  desirable  a  one  to  work  in  as 
any  in  the  land.  This  purely  voluntary  contribution  to  the  earnings  of  the  compositors  amounts 
to  fully  $12,000  per  year.  But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Childs'  liberality  is 
extended  to  those  who  work  for  him.  He  has  a  regular  system  for  pensioning  old  and  faithful 
employees  who  have  become  incapacitated,  and  he  distributes  among  the  people  in  his  service 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  annum — at  the  holiday  season  each  and  every  one,  from  the  high- 
est down  to  the  humblest  of  the  total  300  or  more,  receiving  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
largess.  Naturally,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  long  time  and  large  employer  of  print- 
ers, they  as  a  class  have  received  especial  evidence  of  his  friendliness,  and  he  is  called  in  the 
craft  "the  printers'  best  friend."  As  one  of  the  special  benefactions  which  the  fraternity  has 
received  from  him  may  be  mentioned  the  Printers'  Cemetery,  Woodlands,  of  which,  with  a  per- 
petual endowment  for  keeping  it  in  repair,  the  Philadelphia  Typographical  Society  was  made 
the  recipient  on  October  17,  1868.  Another  and  even  larger  gift  perhaps,  or  one  leading  to 
larger  results,  was  the  presentation,  in  1886,  of  a  check  for  $5,000  to  the  Printers'  Interna- 
tional Union.  This  act  was  duplicated  by  his  friend  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel,  and  the  printers,  then 
agreeing  upon  a  peculiarly  graceful  tribute  to  their  two  munificent  friends,  set  apart  the  price 
received  by  each  and  every  individual  compositor  for  setting  1,000  ems  upon  the  respective 
birthdays  of  their  benefactors  each  year,  the  aggregate  to  augment  the  original  donation  of 
$10,000  and  to  form  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  printers'  home.  Thus  came  into  exist- 
ence the  splendid  institution  for  the  invalid  and  disabled  members  of  the  craft  located  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  practically  forming,  as  well  as  a  printers'  refuge,  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Childs. 
The  trade  has  paid  from  time  to  time  numerous  tributes  to  its  benefactor,  none  perhaps  more 
significant  and  satisfactory  than  their  celebration  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  of  his  birthday,  May  12,  1888,  by  a  great  banquet  at  Dooner's  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Another  field  in  which  the  helpfulness  of  this  generous  man  has  had  a  large 
and  spontaneous  outflowing  has  been  the  extending  of  educational  advantages  to  ambitious 
and  deserving  girls,  some  the  daughters  of  old  employees,  others  of  friends,  and  still  others 
total  strangers  in  whom  he  had  become  interested  through  intermediary  agents.  Mr.  Childs 
has  doubtless  derived  as  much  satisfaction  from  this  form  or  phase  of  his  good  doing,  very 
probably,  as  from  any  of  the  several  in  which  he  has  sought  to  aid  humanity.  He  is  on  record 
as  testifying  to  the  appreciativeness  by  girls,  as  a  class,  of  the  advantages  derived  from  such 
assistance,  and  has  said  that  he  believes  that  they  in  larger  proportion  than  young  men  make 
highest  use  of  their  enlarged  opportunities.  What  especially  gratifies  him  in  this  line  of  his 
beneficence  is  that  the  good  done  does  not  end  with  the  act  nor  remain  confined  to  the  recipi- 
ent, but  goes  on  in  a  perpetual  stream  through  the  whole  life  of  each  beneficiary  and  through 
that  of  others  around  and  beyond.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  these  girls  who 
have  through  his  liberality  been  enabled  to  help  themselves  and  to  enjoy  the  larger  life  that 
an  education  affords  already  reaches  from  three  to  four  hundred,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  aggregate  of  good  accomplished  is  very  great.  But  large  as  it  is,  it  does  not  in  all 
probability  equal  the  sum  total  of  the  various  and  innumerable  small  benefactions  which 
proceed  from  the  same  genius  of  good  deeds.     Unknown  to  any  one  save  himself,  and  in  some 
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instances  his  cashier,  thousands  of  weights  are  lifted  from  weary  hearts,  thousands  assisted 
onward  over  obstacles  which  were  otherwise  insurmountable,  and  thoiisands  of  persons  enabled 
to  successfully  stem  the  tide  of  life,  perhaps  temporarily  too  strong  for  their  unaided  powers. 
The  stream  of  his  benevolence  seems  unceasing  and  unstinted  in  its  flow.  If  one  enters  the 
great  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  founded  and  endowed  by  bis  friend, 
he  finds  in  the  beautiful  museum  that  among  the  curio  and  objets  d'art  the  greater  number  of 
donations,  next  to  those  from  the  founder,  are  from  Mr.  Childs.  In  another  department  he 
discovers  that  almost  priceless  collection  of  manuscripts  which  book  students  have  long  known 
as  an  adjunct  of  Mr.  Childs'  splendid  library.  In  the  library  of  the  institution  itself  he  finds, 
second  in  number  to  the  volumes  given  by  Mr.  Drexel,  those  from  Mr.  Childs,  which  evidently 
include  the  best  of  current  literature  and  many  rare  standard  works  and  classics  of  art  and 
letters,  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  several  hundred  per  month ;  and  not  only  is 
the  stream  of  his  generosity  unceasing,  but  just  at  a  time  when  it  might  very  naturally  be 
expected  to  stop  altogether  for  a  season,  by  reason  of  very  serious  loss  at  the  fountain-head,  it 
even  takes  on  an  access,  an  augmentation  of  volume.  On  the  evening  of  December  7,  1892, 
the  beautiful  Ledger  establishment,  where  some  very  expensive  improvements  were  just  reach- 
ing completion,  suffered  through  a  visitation  of  fire,  and  a  loss  resulted  which  amounted  to 
probably  $100,000.  But  for  the  fact  that  a  full  score  of  steamers  were  speedily  on  the  ground 
and  that  the  firemen  fought  the  flames  most  skilfully  and  stubbornly,  the  entire  magnificent 
building  would  probably  have  been  destroyed.  Mr.  Childs  rewarded  the  Fire  Department  for 
its  service  with  a  check  for  $5,000,  gave  numerous  acknowledgments  of  individual  acts,  and 
presented  the  Police  Department  with  a  check  for  $1,000  in  recognition  of  the  zeal  of  many  of 
its  members.  Nor  was  there  an  exception  made  to  his  usual  liberal  gift-giving  at  the  close- 
coming  holidays.  An  outcome  of  Mr.  Childs'  unique  devotion  to  the  public  good,  combined 
with  his  superb  spirit  of  enterprise  and  capacity  for  affairs,  was  the  building  of  the  model 
town  of  Wajme,  in  association  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Drexel.  This  is  a  superb  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  dozen  miles  out,  on  the  western  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad.  It  has  cost 
perhaps  a  million  of  dollars,  and  beyond  the  general  benefit  to  the  community  of  bringing  into 
existence  a  suburban  village,  containing  all  of  the  best  elements,  scientific,  sanitary,  and 
aesthetic,  which  modern  knowledge  compasses  and  which  can  have  place  in  an  aggregation  of 
homes,  Wayne  is  notable  from  the  fact  that  while  it  represents  an  enterprise  designed  to  be 
solidly  successful  from  the  financial  standpoint,  it  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  out  with- 
out any  speculative  or  selfish  interest.  Its  main  purpose  has  been  to  place  the  better  class  of 
country  homes  within  the  reach  of  people  of  moderate  means,  and  its  projector  has  splendidly 
demonstrated  how  practicably  that  very  desirable  end  can  be  achieved.  In  this  line  of  what 
may  be  called  public  benefaction  we  have  an  example  in  his  presentation  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  of  fine  oil-paintings  of  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  and 
the  placing  of  a  number  of  monuments  in  the  cemetery  at  the  same  place.  These  donations 
he  doubtless  was  placed  in  the  way  of  performing  by  his  services  in  1887  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Government.  He  has  also  had  a  rich  stained-glass  win- 
dow placed  as  a  memorial  to  General  Grant  in  the  church  at  Long  Branch  which  the  great 
soldier  and  the  great  civilian  attended.  Somewhat  of  the  same  order,  though  more  specifically 
a  service  to  the  world  of  letters,  was  his  erection  of  monuments  to  Leigh  Hunt  and  Tom 
Moore  and  the  placing  of  memorial  windows  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  honor  of  the  poets 
Herbert  and  Cowper.  Another  tribute  was  later  paid  to  the  memory  of  an  English  poet,  in 
the  erection  of  a  beautiful  window  in  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret  in  London  (the  church  of 
the  House  of  Commons)  inscribed  to  John  Milton  in  a  quatrain  by  our  own  poet  Whittier 
and  unveiled  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.     And   finally   these  memorials  to  English  monarchs  of 
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letters,  which  at  once  hear  an  expression  of  reverence  for  the  individual  and  of  national 
amity,  reached  their  culmination  in  the  erection  of  a  most  noble  monument  to  Shakespeare 
which  beautifies  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  This  is  an  imposing  device  combining 
in  monumental  structure  a  clock  tower  and  a  drinking  fountain,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
fully  $50,000.  This  and  other  gifts  placed  in  England  (where  Mr.  Childs  has  visited  and 
long  been  acquainted  with  many  leading  men,  many  of  whom  he  has  entertained  too  in 
this  country)  have  made  his  name  almost  as  well  known  to  the  masses  abroad  as  at  home. 
And  there  as  here  his  name  and  fame  are  coupled  with  deeds  of  munificent  generosity 
and  the  constant  outflow  of  personal  kindness.  Of  late  the  world  has  had  in  Mr.  Childs' 
remarkable  "  Eecollections "  (published  originally  in  LippincoWs  Magazine  in  18S9  and 
subsequently  in  book  form,  and  reaching  a  circulation  of  250,000  copies)  a  more  ample 
basis  of  knowledge  concerning  the  man  who  in  its  pages  tells  in  simplest  terms  the  story 
of  his  life.  It  reveals  him  to  a  wide  circle  as  he  has  ever  been  known  to  those  nearest  to  him 
— the  man  of  earnestness  and  of  purpose,  of  energy  and  capacity,  of  simplicity  and  sweetness, 
filled  with  the  desire  to  serve  and  to  save  and  through  his  great  success  enabled  to  bring  to 
full  fruition  of  usefulness  those  flowers  of  kindly  feeling  that  are  ever  blossoming  within  him. 
The  "  Recollections"  are  of  great  value  and  interest  as  throwing  new  light  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  many  famous  men  whom  it  has  been  Mr.  Childs'  privilege  to  know  well,  particu- 
larly General  Grant,  of  whom  he  was  in  his  declining  years  probably  the  closest  friend;  of 
various  others,  in  the  highest  rank  of  both  American  and  European  contemporary  society,  who 
were  his  visitors  at  those  notable  places  of  hospitality,  his  city  and  country  residences  the 
latter  the  beautiful  "  Wooton,"  especially  rich  in  souvenirs  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 
Its  descriptions  also  of  the  rare  manuscripts  and  other  mementos  of  the  most  famous  British 
and  American  authors,  and  its  information  concerning  the  personalities  and  peculiarities  of 
many  of  those  great  writers  whom  he  intimately  knew,  add  a  great  charm  to  the  book,  but 
after  all  its  chief  worth,  and  a  very  large  one  it  is,  lies  in  its  wholly  unaffected  and  wholesome 
revealment  of  the  author  himself.  It  conveys  many  lessons  of  value  to  the  old  and  the  young 
alike;  is  full  of  cheering  altruism,  and  breathes  of  that  bountifulness  of  beauty  in  the  soul  of 
the  man  whose  story  it  tells.  To  one  who  reads  it  will  very  likely  come  some  realization  of  the 
inner  spirit  of  which  Mr.  Childs'  manifold  benevolence  is  the  mere  outward  expression,  and 
thus  one  may  say  with  the  poet  Whittier:  "  How  very  beautiful  and  noble  thy  benefactions 
are!  Everyone  is  a  testimony  of  peace  and  good  will."  Another  thought  that  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  reader  of  this  narrative  of  a  successful  life  is  that  the  man  whom  he  has 
known  by  common  report  as  the  doer  of  almost  innumerable  good  deeds,  of  private  and  public 
benevolences  beyond  counting,  the  first  friend  of  the  most  famous  soldier  of  modern  times, 
himself  the  "first  citizen"  of  Philadelphia  and  probably  the  first,  through  purely  civic  honor, 
in  all  the  land,  the  man  more  widely  known  and  honored  than  any  other  distinctively  as  the 
"private  citizen"  and  the  world-famous  philanthropist,  made  his  start  in  life  unaided,  and 
was  the  slow  but  sure  builder  of  his  own  fortune  and  his  own  high  estate  among  his  fellows. 
George  W.  Childs  was  born  in  Baltimore,  May  12,  1829,  and  he  began  his  career  as  a  boy  in 
humblest  capacity  in  a  Philadelphia  bookstore. 
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JAMES  A.  BEAVER. 

Few  names  are  more  conspicuous  for  bravery  in  connection  with  the  late  war  than  is  that 
of  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver,  ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  His  military  genius,  waiting  only 
the  opportunity,  became  wonderfully  developed  during  the  great  conflict,  and  the  services 
which  he  then  rendered  to  his  country  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
His  life  has  been  pure,  his  character  unstained,  his  patriotism  sublime,  his  good  deeds  many, 
and  his  record  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  is  one  to  which  the  nation  can  point  with  pride. 
James  Addams  Beaver  was  born  at  Millerstown,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  on  October  21st,  IS 37.  He  is 
descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  his  ancestry  figuring  gallantly  in  all  of  the  wars  which  have 
been  fought  on  this  continent  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  The  original  founder  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  George  Beaver,  arrived  here  from  Germany  about  the  year  1740.  Tra- 
dition says  of  him  that  "he  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  marvellous  endurance,  strong  mind, 
and  untiring  industry."  He  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. His  eldest  son,  George,  was  among  the  first  to  shoulder  a  musket  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, serving  in  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  commanded  by  Col.  Anthony  Wayne. 
This  son,  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  married  Catharine  Kieffer,  the  sister  of  an  army  com- 
rade, and  from  this  union  came  Peter  Beaver,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  received  a  good  average  education  for  the  time,  and 
when  of  age  set  up  in  business  for  himself  as  a  tanner  in  Lebanon  County.  He  soon  aban- 
doned this  occupation,  however,  and  although  he  afterward  engaged  in  different  mercantile 
pursuits,  seems  to  have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  religious  work,  and  he  acquired  consider- 
able distinction  as  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  denomination.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Gilbert,  who  had  seen  some  service  in  the  Eevolutionary  army,  and  by 
her  had  a  large  family.  All  of  the  six  sons  were  at  some  period  of  their  lives  engaged  in  gen- 
eral merchandise  in  Millerstown  on  the  Juniata.  Jacob  married  Ann  Eliza  Addams,  whose 
father,  Abraham  Addams,  had  come  from  Berks  to  Perry  County  about  the  year  1811.  Two 
sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to  them,  and  of  these  James  Addams  Beaver  is  their  third 
child  and  first  son.  The  father  died  in  1840,  and  the  widow  in  1844  married  the  Eev.  S.  H. 
McDonald,  of  Millerstown,  and  removed  with  him  and  her  family  to  Belleville,  Mifflin  County. 
Here  James  began  his  education  at  the  district  school,  but  not  being  possessed  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, the  years  1850-51-52  were  spent  at  home,  preparing  under  the  guidance  of  his  step- 
father, who  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  for  an  academic  course.  In  the  latter  part  of  1852 
he  was  entered  at  the  Pine  Grove  Academy,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  success- 
fully passed  examination  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  of  the  Jefferson  College  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  of  which  he  was  the  youngest  member.  From  here  he  graduated  with  good  stand- 
ing in  a  large  class  in  1856.  Some  years  afterward,  the  Eev.  Dr.  James  A.  Eeid,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield,  111.,  in  a  historical  sketch  of  his  class,  said: 
"James  A.  Beaver,  better  known  in  college  days  as  'Jim  Beaver,'  was  a  little  bit  of  an  enthu- 
siastic fellow,  full  of  fun  and  pun  and  pluck  and  frolic,  who  never  did  anything  bad,  but 
always  looked  glad.  James  has  been  growing  bigger  and  bigger  ever  since  he  was  born.  His 
usual  modesty  has  prevented  him  from  giving  me  anything  from  his  own  pen,  but  his  war 
record  is  so  creditable  to  himself  and  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  at  the 
facts.  General  Beaver  is  an  active  and  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  as 
enthusiastic  a  general  in  the  Sabbath-school  work  of  the  State  as  he  was  in  the  army  of  his 
country."     Here  we  may  add  that  in  1888  he  was  elected  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon 
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to  represent  it  in  the  Centennial  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  was  appointed  by  the  moderator  of  the  assembly  vice- 
moderator,  and  as  such  presided  at  several  meetings  of  the  assembly,  being  the  first  layman 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  who  ever  occupied  that  position.  After  leaving  college,  young 
Beaver  entered  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister,  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Centre  County  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Bellefonte  Fencibles,  and  we  are 
informed  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Burr,  that  "  he  took  great  delight  in  this  organiza- 
tion, was  attentive,  obedient,  and  before  long  had  attained  great  proficiency  in  drill.  He  gave 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  tactics,  and,  an  opening  occurring,  he  was  made  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  company.  Here  the  war  found  him."  The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  had  aroused 
the  loyal  North,  but  in  no  instance  did  the  President's  call  for  75,000  volunteers  to  defend 
Washington  meet  with  a  more  prompt  response  than  in  the  picturesque  little  Pennsylvania 
town  of  Bellefonte.  The  Fencibles,  indeed,  had  assembled,  every  man  equipped  for  active 
duty,  before  the  echoes  of  the  firing  had  died  away.  Writing  to  his  mother  at  this  time,  we 
find  Lieutenant  Beaver  saying:  "A  dispatch  from  Washington  says  that  hostilities  have 
actually  begun.  The  South  Carolinians  fired  upon  the  Star  of  the  West,  which  contained 
supplies  for  Major  Anderson.  If  this  is  true,  which  God  forbid,  war  has  actually  commenced. 
Where  will  be  the  end?  The  nation  must  be  preserved.  And  who  can  mistake  his  duty  in 
this  emergency?  I  have  prayed  for  direction,  guidance,  and  clear  revelation  of  duty,  and  I 
cannot  now  doubt  where  the  path  of  duty  lies.  If  required,  I  will  march  in  it,  trusting  in  God 
for  the  result.  There  are  few  men  situated  as  I  am.  No  person  dependent  upon  me  and  a 
business  which  I  will  leave,  in  able  hands.  If  we  have  a  nationality,  it  must  be  continued, 
supported,  upheld.  If  we  are  ordered  to  Washington  or  elsewhere,  I  will  see  you  before  we 
go.  God  bless  you,  my  mother."  "No  hesitation  here,"  says  Colonel  Burr,  "but  a  sword 
leaping  from  its  scabbard  to  do  battle  for  conscience  and  for  country ;  a  noble,  ready  patriot- 
ism, which  saw  in  the  country's  peril  the  call  of  a  commanding  duty."  The  young  lawyer 
and  lieutenant  of  militia  who  took  this  bold  stand  while  older  men  were  hesitating  was  not 
yet  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  but  he  displayed  an  appreciation  of  the  situation,  a  foresight  of 
events,  and  a  realization  of  the  mighty  issues  involved  which  would  have  done  credit  to  much 
older  heads.  The  Bellefonte  Fencibles  were  mustered  into  service  as  Company  "H"  of  the 
Second  Eegiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel  Frederick  S.  Stumbaugh  commanding, 
on  April  21st,  1861,  and  were  immediately  dispatched  by  rail  to  Washington.  The  Confed- 
erates, however,  by  the  burning  of  the  bridge  at  Cockeysville,  Md. ,  prevented  further  progress, 
and  the  command  was  ordered  to  return  to  York.  His  regiment  joined  the  column  which 
operated  under  the  command  of  General  Patterson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  being  present  at 
the  skirmish  called  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters.  In  July  the  term  of  enlistment  expired, 
and  the  men  were  duly  mustered  out  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  26th  day  of  that  month.  Lieu- 
tenant Beaver,  however,  had,  previous  to  his  muster-out,  prepared  to  enter  the  service  again, 
but  this  time  he  determined  it  would  be  "for  the  war."  Aided  by  Thomas  Welsh,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Second  Eegiment,  of  Lancaster  County,  and  J.  M.  Kilbourne,  of  Potter  County, 
he  soon  organized  the  Forty-fifth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  it  was  mustered 
into  service  on  October  18th,  1861.  At  the  election  held  for  officers,  Thomas  Welsh  was 
elected  colonel,  Lieutenant  Beaver  lieutenant-colonel,  and  J.  M.  Kilbourne  major.  On 
October  21st  the  command  left  camp  for  Washington,  and  shortly  after  its  arrival  there  it 
started  for  Fortress  Monroe,  whence,  on  December  6th,  it  sailed  for  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  Having 
received  orders  to  occupy  the  Sea  Islands,  Colonel  Welsh  divided  his  regiment,  giving  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Beaver  a  separate  command,  and  he  was  sent  to  relieve  the  gallant  Seventy- 
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ninth  New  York,  at  Fort  Walker.  In  January,  1862,  he  relieved  the  Fifty-fifth  Eegiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  and  part  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut,  then  stationed  at  Hilton  Head 
Island.  Subsequently  the  regiment  was  ordered  North  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
after  the  disastrous  peninsular  campaign,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Newport  News  was 
assigned  to  guard  the  military  railroad  from  Acquia  Creek  to  Fredericksburg.  Colonel 
Welsh,  with  two  companies,  took  up  their  position  at  the  creek,  while  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beaver  was  dispatched  with  the  remainder  of  the  command  to  Brooks  Station.  On  September 
4th  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beaver,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  neighbors  at  home  and  of  Gover- 
nor Curtin,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Forty-fifth  to  accept  the  appointment  of  colonel  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  known  also  as  the  Centre  County 
Eegiment,  and^  with  his  new  command,  left  Harrisburg  on  September  8th.  His  regiment  was 
posted  along  the  Northern  Central  Eailroad  during  the  Antietam  campaign,  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  December  10th,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Eappahannock  and  became 
part  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Second  Corps.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  arrived  at 
the  front,  Colonel  Beaver  rode  up  to  General  Hancock's  headquarters  and  reported  his  arrival. 
"General  Hancock,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  ordered  to  report  to  you,  sir,  for  duty."  "What  is 
your  regiment,  Colonel?"  "One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,"  was 
the  reply;  "and,  General,  while  I  would  not  presume  so  much  as  to  suggest  the  disposition 
that  is  to  be  made  of  my  regiment,  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  could  be  placed  in  a  brigade  of  your 
division,  where  the  men  can  see  a  daily  exemplification  of  the  good  results  of  the  soldierly 
discipline  I  have  endeavored  to  teach."  The  great  soldier  was,  of  course,  no  less  surprised 
than  pleased  at  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  young  colonel,  but  could  only  reply:  "I  regret 
to  say  that  we  have  no  such  brigade.  I  only  wish  we  had.  You  will  report  for  duty,  sir,  to 
the  commander  of  the  first  brigade  of  this  division."  It  is  said  that  the  request  which  the 
young  officer  had  made  led  General  Hancock  to  keep  a  careful  watch  upon  his  future  course, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  observed  that  in  camp  and  upon  parade  the  regiment  which  he 
commanded  was  a  model  for  all  of  the  others  in  the  brigade.  Indeed,  so  conspicuous  was  its 
excellence  that  long  before  the  army  was  again  prepared  for  battle,  Gen.  Joe  Hooker  had  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  be  a  major-general.  General  Hancock's  esti- 
mate of  him,  written  twenty  years  after  the  incident  just  mentioned,  may  be  here  quoted: 
"  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver  joined  the  first  division  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  (then  com- 
manded by  me)  with  his  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, just  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December,  1862,  and  served  constantly  under  my 
command  in  the  Second  Corps  (save  when  absent  from  wounds  received  in  battle)  until  the  fall 
of  1861.  During  that  period  he  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important  campaigns  and 
battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  took  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  part  in  many  of 
them.  I  considered  him  one  of  the  most  intrepid,  intelligent,  and  efficient  young  officers  in  our 
service  during  the  war,  and  on  several  occasions  mentioned  him  in  my  official  reports  for  valu- 
able services  and  distinguished  bravery.  He  was  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  again  while 
gallantly  leading  his  fine  regiment  and  brigade  in  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  works  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  June  16th,  1864,  and  at  Eeam's  Station,  August  25th,  1864.  On  this  latter 
occasion  he  had  just  joined  his  regiment  on  the  battle-field  and  taken  command  of  the  brigade 
to  which  it  belonged,  after  an  absence  caused  by  former  wounds,  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball  which  shattered  his  thigh  and  disabled  him  for  life  by  the  loss  of  a  leg."  Colonel 
Beaver  and  his  regiment  were  soon  moving  forward  to  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and 
hardly  had  the  firing  on  this  memorable  battle-field  commenced  ere  he  fell,  hit  hard  below  the 
waistband.  It  seemed  to  all  about  him  that  the  wound  must  eventually  prove  fatal,  but  he 
declined  the  services  of  those  who  sprang  to  his  assistance,  saying,  "Go  to  your  places;  it  will 
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be  time  enough  to  bury  the  dead  when  the  battle  is  over."  An  hour  later  he  received  the 
welcome  intelligence  from  the  army  surgeon  that  a  gutta-percha  pencil,  which  had  been 
smashed  to  atoms,  had  turned  the  ball  from  its  course,  causing  it  to  plough  a  great  track 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  abdomen  only,  and  thus  saved  injury  to  the  intestines.  He  was 
removed  to  his  home  at  Bellefonte,  but  before  the  wound  was  entirely  healed  he  took  command 
of  Camp  Curtin  by  orders  of  General  Couch,  and  began  organizing  the  troops  which  were  then 
flocking  by  the  thousand  to  Harrisburg  in  response  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  120,000  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  against  Lee's  invasion.  The  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  he  accomplished  this  task  called  forth  the  following  compliment  from 
Major-General  Couch,  which  was  issued  in  special  order  No.  35,  July  15th,  1863:  "The  Major- 
General  commanding  tenders  thanks  to  Colonel  Beaver  for  the  important  service  rendered  him 
in  the  organization  of  the  troops  which  were  hurried  to  the  capital  and  placed  under  his  com- 
mand at  Camp  Curtin.  Notwithstanding  he  was  absent  on  leave  in  this  department,  on 
account  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  the  zeal  and  energy  he  manifested  in  the  cause  is  worthy 
of  emulation."  Many  years  after  this,  General  Couch,  speaking  of  Colonel  Beaver's  devotion 
to  duty  at  the  time,  said:  "He  was  a  soldier  who  could  be  trusted  morning,  noon,  and  night." 
Colonel  Beaver  now  made  request  to  be  allowed  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  and,  his  request  having 
been  granted,  he  crossed  the  Potomac  with  it,  and  participated  in  General  Meade's  retrograde 
movement  from  Culpepper  Court- House  and  in  the  Mine  Eun  campaign  during  the  autumn  of 
1863.  Part  of  the  winter  and  following  spring  were  spent  near  Stevensburg,  Va.  On  the  13th 
of  May  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Second  Corps. 
He  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  campaign,  and  received  the  surrender  of 
General  Stuart  at  Spottsylvania.  In  the  assault  at  Cold  Harbor  his  regiment  esjDecially  distin- 
guished itself  for  its  daring  and  successful  actions,  and  at  Petersburg  on  the  16th  of  June  he 
commanded  a  brigade,  but  was  severely  wounded  in  the  first  assault  upon  the  works.  He  was 
sent  home,  but  returned  to  the  army  in  time  to  follow  his  division,  and  reached  it  just  as  it  was 
receiving  the  terrible  assault  of  the  enemy  at  Eeam's  Station  on  the  25th  of  August.  By 
direction  of  General  Hancock  he  immediately  assumed  command  of  his  brigade,  and  bad 
scarcely  more  than  relieved  the  officer  in  command  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  right 
thigh,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  leg  at  the  hip.  The  loss 
of  his  leg,  of  course,  completely  incapacitated  him  for  active  service,  and  at  his  own  request  he 
was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  on  December  22d,  1864,  on  account  of  wounds  received 
in  battle,  having  previously  declined  a  detail  for  court-martial  duty  at  Washington.  Previous 
to  this,  however,  he  had  been  brevetted  brigadier-general,  "for  highly  meritorious  and  distin- 
guished conduct  throughout  the  campaign,  particularly  for  valuable  services  at  Cold  Harbor, 
while  commanding  a  brigade."  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  his  partner, 
the  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister,  who  had  conducted  the  business  during  his  absence  and  who  had  no 
superior  at  the  bar  of  central  Pennsylvania.  With  both  members  of  the  firm  actively  and 
devotedly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  the  business  not  only  increased  but  became 
very  exacting  in  its  demands.  He  did  not  on  this  account,  however,  neglect  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  the  individual  citizen.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  induced,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  harmony  within  the  Republican  ranks,  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  State  Legislature.  Centre  County  at  that  time  gave  an  average  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  about  1,000.  There  was  no  expectation  that  this  majority  could  be  over- 
come and  no  special  effort  was  made  in  the  canvass.  He  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic 
competitor  by  a  majority  of  less  than  150.  In  the  following  year  he  was  informally  tendered 
the  nomination  for  Congress  in  a  district  which  was  then  largely  Republican,  the  conferees 
of    three   of  the   counties    (the  district  being  composed  of  five)  offering  to   support  him    for 
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the  nomination.  He  declined  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name,  however,  on  the  ground  that 
the  representative  of  the  district  who  was  then  serving  in  Congress  had  a  right  to  another 
term.  He  also  refused  to  allow  his  name  t'o  be  used  in  opposition  to  that  of  Governor  Geary 
for  a  second  term  in  1869,  although  offered  the  support  of  a  powerful  faction  in  Pennsylvania 
politics.  In  1878  his  name  was  brought  forward  by  the  county  convention  of  Centre  County 
as  their  choice  for  the  nomination  for  governor.  He  did  not  regard  this  as  a  call  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  therefore  paid  no  special  attention  to  it,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  support 
in  other  sections  of  the  State.  His  name  was  favorably  mentioned  in  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  that  year,  and  although  he  advised  his  friends  to  vote  for  General  Hoyt,  whose  nomina- 
tion had  been  determined  upon,  he  received  a  number  of  votes.  This  brought  his  name  promi- 
nently before  the  people  of  the  State,  and  in  the  campaign  which  followed  he  rendered 
efficient  service,  particularly  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  great  dissatisfaction 
existed.  In  1880  he  was  elected  as  a  district  delegate  to  the  Eepublican  National  Convention 
which  convened  at  Chicago  in  that  year,  and  was  unanimously  elected  the  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation.  Notwithstanding  the  division  of  the  delegation  into  hostile  factions, 
he  held  himself  so  fairly  in  regard  to  both  of  them  that  the  vote  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
was  never  questioned  during  the  entire  period  of  that  exciting  convention ;  and  after  the 
nomination  of  General  Garfield  he  was  tendered  by  his  co-delegates  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  delegation  for  the  vice-presidency.  Several  other  delegations,  North  and  South,  made  a 
like  tender,  and  it  was  believed  at  the  time  that  he  would  have  been  nominated  upon  the  ticket 
with  General  Garfield  if  he  had  not  peremptorily  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used,  giving 
as  a  reason  therefor  that  it  was  neither  good  politics  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  Pennsylvania  nor  had  he  any  desire  to  occupy  a  place  in  which  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  activity.  At  his  suggestion  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  decided  to  support 
any  candidate  who  might  be  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  delegation  from  New  York. 
General  Arthur  was  afterward  nominated,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  In  January,  1881, 
a  successor  to  the  Hon.  William  A.  Wallace  was  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  repre- 
sent Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Hon.  Henry  W.  Oliver  was  the  choice  of 
the  Republican  caucus.  A  large  number  of  Republicans,  however,  refused  to  support  the 
caucus  nominee,  and  a  dead-lock  ensued  which  lasted  for  several  weeks.  Without  any 
consultation  with  him  and  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  the  name  of  General  Beaver  was 
presented  by  a  representative  of  those  who  opposed  the  caucus  nominee  as  a  compromise  candi- 
date. He  was  named  by  what  was  known  as  the  regular  caucus,  but  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done  the  Independents  declined  to  support  him.  He  went  to  Harrisburg, 
assisted  to  provide  a  tribunal  which  should  name  a  candidate  to  be  supported  by  both  elements 
of  tlje  party,  and  then  returned  home.  The  result  was  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  John  I. 
Mitchell,  who  was  elected.  By  these  means  and  through  his  active  participation  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1880,  General  Beaver  was  brought  prominently  before  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  preliminary  campaign  which  preceded  the  nomination  for  governor  in 
18S2,  his  name  was  the  only  one  prominently  mentioned  for  that  nomination.  No  opposition 
to  his  nomination  was  known  to  exist,  and  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  convention  when 
it  assembled.  Dissensions  arose  afterward,  however,  growing  out  of  alleged  abuses  of  internal 
management  in  the  Republican  party,  which  resulted  in  the  calling  of  an  independent  conven- 
tion, the  nomination  of  another  Republican  ticket,  and  the  consequent  and  inevitable  defeat  of 
both.  The  entire  Democratic  State  ticket  was  elected.  In  1886  he  was  again  the  unanimous 
choice  of  his  party  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State,  and  after  an  exciting  canvass,  in 
which  the  Prohibition  party  took  an  unusually  active  part,  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
over  40,000.     He  was  inaugurated  January  ISth,  1887,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  man 
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ever  assumed  office  with  a  greater  or  more  sacred  sense  of  the  obligation  which  he  then  took 
upon  himself.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  fearless  determination  to  faithfully  execute 
the  laws  for  the  whole  people,  and  his  administration  certainly  proved  that  no  pressure  or  crisis 
ever  made  him  swerve  from  this  resolve.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  a  familiarity 
with  the  conditions  of  society  and  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  people  which  were  acquired 
by  an  active  participation  in  their  every-day  life,  through  the  varied  means  offered  him  for 
such  a  purpose.  Provision  for  industrial  education,  in  connection  with  the  common-school 
system  of  the  State,  was  strongly  urged  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  throughout  his  adminis- 
tration this  subject  received  his  careful  consideration  and  was  insisted  upon  on  every  proper 
occasion.  During  his  term  of  office  a  commission  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  industrial 
education  was,  at  his  suggestion,  appointed,  and  their  report  upon  the  subject  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  practical  solution  of  this  question  which  has 
yet  appeared.  In  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  he  called  special  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  improvement  in  the  roads  of  the  State  and,  as  essential  thereto,  a  reform  in  the  road 
laws.  The  subject  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  governors  of  many  other  States,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  foremost  questions  demanding  a  practical  and  successful  solution.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  1889,  there  occurred  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies, 
a  catastrophe  which  has  probably  no  parallel,  by  which  some  3,000  lives  were  lost  by  reason 
of  extraordinarily  heavy  rains  and  the  giving  way  of  an  immense  reservoir  in  the  mountains 
sustained  by  a  dam  originally  built  for  supplying  the  canal  system  of  the  State  with  water,  and 
which  had  more  lately  been  maintained  for  fishing  purposes  by  an  outing  club.  In  response  to 
the  appeals  made  for  the  bereaved  and  destitute  people  of  this  region  some  three  millions  of  dollars 
poured  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  which  were  distributed  through  a  relief  commission 
appointed  by  him.  He  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of  borrowing  $400,000,  which  provided, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Board  of  Health,  for  the  removal  of  the  debris  in  the  valley,  which, 
owing  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  seriously  endangered  the  health  of  the 
remaining  inhabitants.  This  work  required  months  of  unusual  labor  and  most  careful  fore- 
thought in  plan  and  execution.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  emergency  was  wisely  and 
energetically  met  and  mastered.  Governor  Beaver  was  deeply  interested,  during  his  official 
term,  in  the  project  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River  by  a  ship-canal. 
He  co-operated  very  zealously  with  a  commission  which  was  appointed  by  him  to  inquire  as  to 
the  expediency  of  such  a  highway,  and  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature  gave  expression 
to  views  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  canal  sys- 
tem, show  his  grasp  of  the  subject.  He  said  in  relation  to  this  subject:  "If  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  were  connected  by  a  canal  such  as  is  proposed  and  shown  to  be  entirely 
feasible,  and  if  the  present  canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  were  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of 
the  same  size,  these  links  would  secure  a  chain  of  inter-waterway  communication  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  which  would  be  invaluable  for  commercial  purposes,  and  in  time  of  war 
would  furnish  an  entirely  safe  means  of  communication  between  these  important  termini  and 
all  interior  points.  It  would,  in  addition,  give  us  control  for  defensive  purposes  of  our  lake 
front,  which  we  do  not  now  have,  and  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  secure  in  any  other 
way  under  present  treaty  stipulations."  His  was  a  practical  business  administration  without 
any  effort  at  show,  but  with  an  earnest  attempt  to  secure  results  calculated  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Rev.  Dr.  Keady,  of  Alabama,  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice and  who  is  a  warm  personal  friend  of  General  Beaver,  at  a  meeting  of  their  college  class 
in  1891,  thus  summed  up  his  administration,  "in  the  words  of  one  who  watched  his  course 
closely:  'His  administration  was  high-toned,  conscientious,  diligent,  and  clean,  without  even 
the  shadow  of  a  suggestion  of  scandal  or  of  subjection  to  improper  influences.     He  was  consid- 
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erate  of- all  legitimate  interests,  scrupulous  in  his  selections  for  appointment  to  office,  and 
unflinching  in  his  exercise  of  the  veto  power  whenever  his,  judgment  so  directed,  even  in  the 
case  of  measures  supported  by  his  best  personal  friends.  His  career  has  indeed  furnished  a  true 
and  honorable  type  of  the  American  citizen  and  public  official. '  "  In  the  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  militia  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  after  the  war,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  by 
Governor  Geary,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  securing  by  legislation  and  practical  effort  such 
reorganization.  It  required  great  labor  and  persistence.  He  with  a  few  others,  however, 
including  General  Hartranft,  who  was  afterward  elected  governor,  and  other  general  officers, 
gave  much  time  and  effort  and  finally  succeeded  in  organizing  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. General  Beaver  was  continuously  in  service,  either  as  brigadier-general  or  major-gen- 
eral, until  the  election  of  1886,  when  he  became  ex-officio  commander-in-chief,  and  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Guard  at  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Celebration  in  1887,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  Washington's  Inauguration  in  1889  in  New  York. 
He  was  thus,  either  as  brigade  or  division  commander  or  as  commander-in-chief,  connected 
with  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  for  over  twenty  years,  and  is  now  on  the  honorably 
retired  list,  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  Since  the  close  of  bis  term  of  office  as  governor, 
General  Beaver  has  given  most  of  his  time  to  business  pursuits,  being  especially  active  in  the 
management  of  the  Blubaker  Coal  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  which  is  the  owner 
of  a  large  and  valuable  body  of  bituminous  coal  lands  in  Cambria  County,  Pa. ,  and  which  has 
had  a  phenomenal  growth  and  development.  The  active  control  of  this  company  and  the 
demands  of  other  business  of  like  character  have  so  absorbed  his  time  that  he  has  practically 
given  no  attention  to  his  profession  since  his  retirement  from  office.  He  is  specially  proud  of 
his  State  and  her  history,  and  is  an  earnest  and  efficient  advocate  of  any  and  all  improvements 
tending  to  advance  her  interests  and  the  welfare  of  her  people.  He  has  for  many  years  taken 
great  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  has  been  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  which  has  practical  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs.  He  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  aiding  in  the  wonderful  development 
of  this  institution,  which  ranks  second  to  none  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  upon 
which  a  great  industrial  university  is  to  be  built.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College — his  alma  mater — and  of  Lincoln  University,  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  young  men.  He  has  also 
been  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  college  he  was  a  member  of  the  "  Beta  Theta  Pi "  fraternity,  and  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  1889  Dickinson  College,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
Hanover  College,  of  Indiana,  both  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  literary  degree  of  LL.D. 
On  December  26th,  1S65,  General  Beaver  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Allison  Mc- 
Allister, daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister,  of  Bellefonte.  She  is  a  lady  of  fine  cul- 
ture and  education,  and  an  air  of  refinement  and  taste  surrounds  her  home.  An  enthusiastic 
American,  she  is  proud  of  her  soldier  husband  and  his  record,  and  she  has  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  she  has  proved  herself  a  worthy  helpmeet  to  him.  They  have  three 
sons  living — -Gilbert  Addams,  Hugh  McAllister,  and  Thomas— all  bright  and  talented  young 
men  who  give  promise  of  useful  lives  and  are  being  educated  with  the  view  to  rendering- 
faithful  service  to  their  kind  in  this  intensely  practical  age.  The  General  possesses  a  large 
and  valuable  library,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  collecting  books  and  data  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
the  war.  He  was  selected  to  act  as  grand  marshal  of  the  ceremonies  at  Washington  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Like 
most  other  great  men  who  passed  through  the  war,  he  is  strongly  in  favor  of  burying  all  sec- 
tional animosity  connected  with  it,  and  in  his  address  of  welcome  at  Gettysburg,  in  1888,  by 
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the  Army  of  the   Potomac  to  the  Confederate  Soldiers,  said,  among  other  patriotic  and  appro- 
priate remarks : 

"I  have  often  busied  myself  in  thought  and  have  sometimes  spoken  on  some  phases  of  the 
question,  'Do  the  results  of  the  war  pay  for  its  cost?'  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  look  at  your  side 
of  that  question.  It  was  a  great  price  that  we  paid  on  both  sides  for  the  decision.  Think  of 
the  blood ;  think  of  the  tears ;  think  of  the  treasure ;  think  of  the  property ;  look  at  the  graves 
in  yonder  cemetery ;  think  of  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  Oh,  what  a  cost !  and  yet,  my  country- 
men, think  of  the  result.  Think  of  the  new  birth  of  freedom ;  think  of  the  new  hopes  and  the 
new  aspirations  for  the  future ;  think  of  the  career  which  opens  up  before  us  as  we  face  the 
future ;  think  of  the  generations  to  come ;  think  of  the  heritage  which  we  are  preparing  for 
them;  think  of  the  great  settlement  of  great  questions  settled,  and  only  to  be  settled,  by  the 
sword.  Think  of  the  saving  of  blood  and  of  tears  and  of  treasure,  because  we  took  up  the 
sword  and  did  not  leave  it  for  other  generations  who  were  to  come  after  us,  when  feeling  would 
be  intensified,  when  greater  numbers  would  be  involved,  and  when  the  conflict  would  have  been 
more  prolonged  and  more  deadly.  The  finite  mind  loses  itself  in  contemplation  of  these  ques- 
tions. We  can  bow  to  the  decision ;  and  I  think  we  are  learning  to  say  more  and  more  as  the 
days  go  by  that,  great  as  was  the  cost,  infinite  as  was  the  price,  the  result  pays — pays  now  and 
will  pay  much  more  in  the  future.  I  cannot  particularize  as  to  the  questions  which  we  face — 
the  great  questions  of  public  policy  which  we  must  settle  in  this  generation.  I  see  a  grand 
future  for  my  country.  Do  I  say  'my  country'?  Your  country — our  country,  North  and 
South.  I  see  a  great  development  of  her  material  resources;  I  see  a  grand  upbuilding  of  her 
intellectual  power ;  I  see  a  broad  extension  of  her  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  I 
see  her  glorious  flag  floating  at  the  topmast  in  every  harbor  of  the  world;  I  see  the  principles 
upon  which  she  is  founded  extending  and  deepening  and  widening  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
I  see  the  glorious  Christianity  which  underlies  and  characterizes  her  civilization  carried  by 
human  lips  of  her  commissioning  throughout  the  world  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  And, 
as  this  vision  arises,  the  question  is  not  'What  of  the  past?'  but  'What  of  the  future?'  How 
shall  we  meet  its  responsibilities?  How  shall  we  answer  its  demands?  How  shall  we  rise  to 
the  height  of  its  great  possibilities?  0  my  countrymen  of  the  Gray  and  of  the  Blue,  these 
are  the  questions  about  which  we  should  be  concerned.  And  because  the  consideration  of 
these  questions  is  pressing  and  imminent,  we  who  wore  the  Blue  have  invited  you  men  who 
wore  the  Gray  to  join  us  here  on  this  historic  field.  We  welcome  you  because  we  need  you; 
we  welcome  you  because  you  need  us ;  we  welcome  you  because  we  together  must  enter  in  and 
possess  this  future  and  transmit  this  heritage  to  the  oncoming  generations.  Are  we  ready? 
If  so,  'Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.'  " 


E.  G.  SPAULDING. 

Hon.  Elbeidge  Gerry  Spaulding,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ex-mayor  of 
that  city,  president  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  formerly  State  treasurer,  several 
times  member  of  Congress,  and  well  and  widely  known  as  the  "father  of  the  greenback,"  was 
born  February  24th,  1809,  at  Sumner  Hill,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  represents  the  seventh 
generation  of  descendants  from  Edward  Spaulding,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  who 
came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1630,  or  ten  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  This  early  settler  established  for  himself  a  home  in  Massachusetts,  but  his 
five  sons,  on  leaving  the  paternal  roof,  betook  themselves  to  different  locations  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut  as  well  as  in  their  native  State.  The  Spaulding  stock  had  proved  pro- 
lific, these  five  original  branches  having  "increased  and  multiplied"  in  biblical  fashion  till, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  their  representatives  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  The  name  of  Edward  Spaulding  has  been  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim   Fathers  to  our  own,  the  venerable 
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patronymic  being  now  borne  by  a  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  family,  which  was  a 
distinguished  one  in  England,  has  maintained  its  renown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  One 
branch  of  it  emigrated  to  Maryland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  where  one  of  its  members 
became  noted  as  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  of  Baltimore.  Others  of  the  Spauldiug  race  have 
taken  leading  positions  in  the  various  professions,  while  some  have  become  distinguished  in 
science,  literature,  and  art,  and  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  their  country.  Mr. 
Elbridge  G.  Spaulding's  grandfather,  Levi,  fought  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  his  father,  Edward,  served  for  four  years  in  the  Eevolutionary  War.  As  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  former,  as  well  as  in  commemoration  of  the  event  with  which  his  name  is 
associated  in  the  annals  of  the  family,  his  grandson  erected  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo, 
a  granite  cenotaph,  which  was  dedicated  on  June  17th,  1875,  the  centenary  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
engagement,  a  large  assemblage  of  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  participating  in  the  cere- 
mony. Among  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument  are  the  following :  "One  hundred  years 
of  progress,"  "In  memory  of  the  New  England  Fathers  who  fought  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty, "" American  Independence  resulting  in  National  Union."  Mr.  Spaulding's  parents 
were  in  moderate  circumstances,  his  father  being  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  central  New 
York  from  New  England,  where  he  had  married  Mehitabel  Goodrich.  The  couple,  if  they 
were  denied  the  luxuries  of  life,  possessed  its  comforts  and  were  able  to  afford  their  children 
the  advantages  of  a  common-school  education.  Eesolving  to  adopt  the  law  as  his  profession, 
Elbridge,  on  attaining  his  twentieth  year,  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Timothy  Fitch,  of  the 
firm  of  Fitch  &  Dibble,  Batavia,  as  a  student,  whence  after  a  three  years'  course  of  study  he 
proceeded  to  Attica  and  joined  the  establishment  of  the  late  Hon.  Harvey  Putnam,  father  of 
the  Hon.  James  0.  Putnam,  of  Buffalo.  Having  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Genesee  County,  he  went  in  1S34  to  Buffalo,  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Potter  &  Babcock,  then  the  leading  attorneys  of  that  city.  Here,  two  years  later, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1839  became  a  counsellor  of  that 
court  and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  George  R.  Babcock,  one  of  his  principals,  then 
accepted  him  as  a  partner,  and  he  subsequently  sustained  the  same  relationship  to  Mr.  Herman 
B.  Potter,  the  other  member  of  the  firm.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  1844,  when,  on  a  disso- 
lution of  partnership,  the  business  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Spaulding.  The  practice  to  which  he 
thus  succeeded  would  be  regarded,  even  in  these  days  of  large  fees  and  retainers,  as  a  lucrative 
one.  In  1S46  Mr.  Spaulding,  having  induced  the  late  Hon.  John  Ganson  to  leave  Canandaigua 
and  settle  in  Buffalo,  formed  a  copartnership  with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  Spaulding  & 
Ganson.  This  relation  continued  until,  four  years  later,  Mr.  Spaulding  retired  from  practice. 
In  1837  Mr.  Spaulding  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  G.  B.  Rich,  proprietor  of  the  Bank  of 
Attica,  and  became  that  gentleman's  attorney  and  legal  adviser,  in  which  capacity  he  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  bank  from  Attica  to  Buffalo,  where  it  still  carries  on  business  under 
the  original  name,  Mr.  Spaulding,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  its  officers,  being  still  a  large 
stockholder.  This  lady  lived  but  a  few  years  after  her  marriage,  leaving  no  issue.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Nancy  Strong,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Edward  R.  and  Samuel  S.,  the 
former  being  cashier  of  the  bank  over  which  their  father  presides,  and  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Frank  Sidway,  formerly  cashier  of  the  same  institution.  On  his  second  wife's  death 
he  married  her  sister,  the  widow  of  the  late  Clark  Robinson.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  instrumental, 
about  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  professional  life,  in  securing  the  removal  to  the  same 
location  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Batavia,  which  had  been  organized  under  the 
State  law  and  was  continued  on  that  footing  after  its  establishment  in  Buffalo.  He  became 
interested  in  the  institution  as  a  stockholder,  and  was  subsequently  elected  president.  Under 
the  designation  of  the  Farmers  and   Mechanics'   National  Bank,  it  was  reorganized  upon  the 
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passage  of  the  Federal  Banking  Law,  and  Mr.  Spaulding  is  to  this  day  its  president  and  chief 
proprietor.  In  official  and  public  life  Mr.  Spaulding  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position. 
The  first  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  that  of  city  clerk,  which  he  attained  in  1836,  two 
years  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Buffalo.  Elected  in  18-11  to  the  office  of  alderman,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  in  1847  was  chosen  mayor  of  Buffalo  in 
the  interests  of  the  Whig  party.  Among  the  important  enterprises  which  were  projected  dur- 
ing his  administration  and  owed  a  large  measure  of  their  success  to  his  influence  were  the 
organization  of  the  Buffalo  Gaslight  Company,  the  introduction  of  a  general  sewerage  system 
for  the  city,  and  the  adoption  of  plans  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  lake  and  canal  commerce  by 
the  formation  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  basins.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  local  affairs  that  Mr. 
Spaulding  has  played  a  distinguished  part.  Since  1848,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  has  been  his  lot  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in  State  and  national  politics.  In 
1849  he  was  returned  as  Eepresentative  of  the  Congressional  District,  and  served  in  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  From  the  first  he  allied  himself 
actively  with  those  members  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  who  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  aggrandizement  of  slaveholders,  supporting  the  policy  of  President  Taylor  for 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  and  opposing  the  Omnibus  Bill  and  compromise 
measures  introduced  in  1850  for  the  adjustment  of  pending  difficulties,  which  received  the 
approval  of  his  fellow-townsman  and  party  associate,  President  Fillmore.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  State  treasurer  of  New  York,  being  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Canal  Board,  on  which 
he  continued  to  serve  during  1854  and  1S55.  In  this  capacity  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  canals,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  nine  million  dollars,  which  amount  was  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Spaulding  was  no  silent  spectator  of  the  exciting  events  which  marked  the  period  of  political 
reconstruction  between  1854  and  1856,  when  the  old  Whig  party  disappeared  and  the  Repub- 
lican was  evolved  from  the  free-soil  elements  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  organizations ;  and 
he  joined  in  active  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  to  other  similar 
measures.  In  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Executive  Committee  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  political  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presi- 
dential chair,  having  been  chosen  in  1858  to  represent  Erie  County  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh  in  1860.  He  served  four  years  on  the  impor- 
tant Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  thus  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  national  legislation 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  problem  of  this  eventful  period  was  how  to  provide 
funds  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  while  there  was  no  lack  of  theories  and  schemes  for  this  pur- 
pose, such  practical  financial  knowledge  as  he  possessed  was  pre-eminently  required.  Being 
not  only  a  banker,  but  an  expert  in  finance,  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  person  for 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  bills 
necessary  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  result  was  the  presentation  and  adoption  of  the  Green- 
back or  Legal  Tender  Act  and  the  National  Currency  Bank  Bill,  both  of  which  were  drafted 
by  Mr.  Spaulding.  How  admirably  the  schemes  thus  formulated  answered  their  purpose  as 
urgent  war  measures  is  matter  of  national  history.  They  were  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
crisis  which  gave  birth  to  them,  and  reflected  the  utmost  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  legal 
acumen  of  their  author,  who  has  been  called,  from  his  connection  with  the  popular  currency 
they  created,  the  "father  of  greenbacks,"  and  whose  share  in  the  important  legislation  of  the 
period  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress."  The  distinguished 
Senator,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Spaulding  in  1869,  thus  placed  on  record  his 
recognition  of  the  work  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  drawing 
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up  the  above-mentioned  measures  and  subsequent  bills  to  enable  the  Government  to  obtain 
the  necessary  loans :  "In  our  early  financial  trials,  while  the  war  was  most  menacing,  you 
held  a  position  of  great  trust,  giving  you  opportunity  and  knowledge.  The  first  you  used  at 
the  time  most  patriotically,  and  the  second  you  use  now  (in  preparing  a  financial  history  of 
the  war)  for  the  instruction  of  the  country."  In  1869  Mr.  Spaulding  published  the  work  here 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sumner,  a  "  History  of  the  Legal  Tender  Paper  Money  Issued  During  the 
Great  Rebellion,"  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  upon  the  subject,  and  as  a 
worthy  memorial  of  the  financial  legislation  which  enabled  the  Government  to  cope  with  the 
herculean  task  imposed  upon  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War.  Nor  were  the  services  he 
then  rendered  to  the  administration  less  the  outcome  of  personal  sympathies  than  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duty.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  That  he  was  regarded  by  President  Lincoln  as  worthy  of  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  that  his  counsel  and  advice  were  frequently  sought,  is  well  known.  On  the  pro- 
motion of  Secretary  Chase  from  the  Treasury  Bureau  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  President  observed  to  a  fellow-townsman  of  Mr.  Spaulding, 
who  was  then  at  the  White  House :  "  If  the  State  of  New  York  was  not  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Seward,  I  should  at  once  send  for  Mr.  Spaulding  and  tender  him  the 
responsible  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  His  official  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  frequently  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  President,  and  out  of 
this  intercourse  grew  a  close  and  abiding  intimacy.  The  Banking  Association  having  invited 
Mr.  Spaulding  to  deliver  the  address  at  their  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position of  1876,  he  gave  an  able  review  of  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Business  of 
Banking,"  in  the  beginning  of  which  he  paid  an  eloquent  and  patriotic  tribute  to  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  in  the  following  terms : 

"Invoking  the  continued  guidance  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has  shaped 
the  destiny  of  this  great  country  for  the  last  hundred  years,  I  appear  here  to-day  with  my 
fellow-bankers,  to  express  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  governments  and  the  people  participating 
in  this  grand  international  exposition  for  uniting  with  us  to  commemorate  the  patriotic  deeds 
of  the  departed  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  We  assemble  here  with  reverence  and 
gratitude  to  join  this  vast  assembly  in  paying  proper  tribute  to.  the  heroic  men  who  achieved 
American  independence.  This  great  centennial  gathering  has  two  objects  in  view :  the  first 
inspires  patriotic  and  grateful  feelings  for  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  founders  of  the 
republican  form  of  government;  and  the  second  arouses  the  pride  which  we  all  feel  in  exhibit- 
ing, with  all  the  other  countries,  the  industry  and  skill  developed  in  a  hundred  years  of  pro- 
gress. I  revere  and  honor  the  patriotic  fathers  of  1776  for  organizing  the  thirteen  English 
colonies  into  an  independent  union  for  self-defence,  resulting  in  successful  resistance  in  the  civil 
and  military  oppressions  of  King  George  the  Third.  On  this  hallowed  ground,  in  this  historic 
city,  they  declared  their  independence  of  the  British  crown.  After  seven  long  years  of  hard- 
ships, privation,  and  blood,  this  union  was  finally  made  perpetual  by  the  formation  of  a  consti- 
tutional government,  which  went  into  operation  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1789." 

But  neither  his  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  our  national  history  nor  his  active  partici- 
pation in  our  national  councils  has  prevented  him  from  identifying  himself  with  the  local 
interests  of  the  city  in  which  he  has  his  home.  His  ample  means  and  personal  efforts  have 
been  largely  devoted  to  promoting  the  material  advancement  of  Buffalo  and  fostering  its  liter- 
ary, scientific,  and  charitable  institutions ;  and  his  generous  heart  and  cultivated  taste  have 
done  much  to  add  to  its  attractions.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Historical  Society  and  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Buffalo  Club, 
and  other  literary,  social,  and  charitable  organizations  of  the  city.  He  attends  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  is  not  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  professor  of  religion.     He  fills  a 
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large  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  is  highly  esteemed  hy  his  fellow-citizens  of  every 
class,  with  whom  he  associates  regardless  of  party,  creed,  wealth,  or  social  condition.  Among 
the  local  enterprises  with  which  his  name  is  prominently  associated  may  be  mentioned,  in 
addition  to  the  banking  institutions  above  alluded  to  and  others  in  which  he  has  a  proprietary 
interest,  the  International  Bridge  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  the  Gaslight  Com- 
pany, and  the  street  railroads.  In  1848,  while  in  the  Legislature,  he  secured  the  passage  of 
the  law  authorizing  the  formation  of  gaslight  companies  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  the 
Buffalo  company  was  the  first  organized  under  this  act.  He  took  an  active  part  in  its  for- 
mation, was  one  of  its  original  shareholders  and  directors,  and  has  been  president  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  He  has  taken  a  similar  active  interest  in  organizing  and  sustaining  the  Buffalo 
street  railroads,  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  present  management  being  largely  due  to  his 
financial  support,  especially  since  1875.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  director  of  both  roads,  and 
his  son  Samuel  is  now  a  director  of  the  Buffalo  Railway  Company,  a  consolidation  of  all  the 
former  companies.  Beginning  life  as  a  poor  man,  Mr.  Spaulding  has  gained  the  position  he 
now  occupies  by  an  upright  business  career.  His  princely  fortune  was  not  obtained  by  fortunate 
speculation  or  lucky  enhancement  of  values,  but  as  a  result  of  the  prudent  and  attentive  man- 
agement of  his  affairs.  To  our  sketch  of  his  public  life,  as  successively  clerk  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  alderman,  mayor,  assemblyman,  State  treasurer,  and  three  times  member  of  Congress, 
we  need  only  add  that  these  cherished  honors  have  been  won  and  worn  without  a  shadow  of 
reproach.  Mr.  Spaulding  has  now  practically  retired  from  active  business,  and  spends  the 
summer  months  at  his  beautiful  country-seat  "River  Lawn,"  on  Grand  Island,  with  a  front 
of  half  a  mile  on  the  "noble  Niagara,"  commanding  a  charming  landscape  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  the  "Queen  City  of  the  Lakes"  in  the  distance. 


ISAAC  A.  SHEPPARD. 

Hon.  Isaac  A.  Sheppard,  a  representative  manufacturer  and  financier  of  Philadelphia, 
senior  member  of  the  house  of  Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  National  Security 
Bank  in  the  same  city,  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  now  Grand  Treasurer  of  that  body,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County, 
N.  J.,  July  11th,  1827.  His  great-grandparents  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  that 
section,  taking  up  lands  on  the  Cohansey  River,  which  forms  part  of  the  dividing  line  between 
Salem  and  Cumberland  counties.  His  grandparents  were  natives  of  New  Jersey  and  were 
farmers  by  occupation,  as  were  also  his  parents,  Ephraim  and  Mary  Sheppard.  At  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  born,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  education.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven  years  he  began  to  do  something  toward  earning 
his  own  living  by  working  on  a  farm.  When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  hoping  by  this  step  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  children.  Isaac 
now  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  grammar  school,  but  by  the  time  he  had  completed  one 
term  the  continued  illness  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  in  order  to 
obtain  work  to  assist  his  mother  in  maintaining  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Shortly  after 
this  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother.  This  bereavement  broke  up  the  family, 
the  members  of  which  became  scattered,  and  Isaac  was  obliged  to  turn  his  hands  to  whatever 
employment  afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence.  After  spending  two  or  three  years  in  vari- 
ous situations,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of  stove  moulding,  upon  which  he  entered 
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with  high  hopes  in  the  month  of  January,  1844,  his  employers  being  Messrs.  Charles  W.  War- 
nick  &  Co.,  stove  and  hollow- ware  founders,  of  Philadelphia.  Encouraged  and  shielded  by 
his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  pious  mother,  whose  teachings  he  revered  and  followed  when 
left  to  his  own  resources,  he  prospered  from  the  outset ;  and  conducting  his  life  systematically, 
notwithstanding  the  ordinary  temptations  which  assail  youth  in  a  large  city,  he  not  only  suc- 
cessfully mastered  his  trade  in  all  its  branches,  but  likewise  improved  his  education  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  later  life  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  felt  any  serious  inconvenience  from 
its  interruption.  This  latter  achievement  was  accomplished  by  devoting  two  evenings  of  each 
week  to  the  mastery  of  writing  and  arithmetic  and  two  more  to  reading  and  general  intellect- 
ual improvement.  By  paying  careful  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  material  used  in  his  busi- 
ness, the  young  apprentice  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  nature,  strength,  and 
qualities  required  to  produce  the  best  results.  His  proficiency  in  these  particulars  was  noticed 
by  his  employers,  and  when  his  apprenticeship  expired  they  retained  him  in  their  employ  as  a 
journeyman,  and  assured  him  that  while  there  was  work  to  be  had  in  their  establishment  he 
should  be  given  it  to  do.  This  promise  was  faithfully  kept,  and  for  thirteen  years  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  remained  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  firm,  an  honored  and  trusted  employee,  only  severing  his 
connection  with  it  upon  its  dissolution,  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Warnick.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time  he  labored  as  a  journeyman  he  continued  his  studies  and  general  reading, 
becoming  in  this  way  widely  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  also  became  affil- 
iated with  several  musical,  beneficial,  and  charitable  societies  and  associations,  the  benefits  of 
which  he  appreciated  and  secured.  Having  read  of  Scotland's  building  associations,  dating 
back  to  1815,  and  examined  the  one  organization  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  in  1831,  he  united 
with  others  in  the  establishment  of  a  Savings  and  Building  Association.  In  1849  he  secured 
a  lot  on  Sixth  Street,  below  Girard  Avenue,  and  built  a  house  thereon,  into  which  he  moved 
after  his  marriage  in  the  following  year,  and  where  he  has  since  resided.  While  still  em- 
ployed at  his  trade,  Mr.  Sheppard  made  a  close  examination  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
general  partnerships  and  corporations,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  former  were 
preferable.  Accordingly,  when  ready  to  enter  business  upon  his  own  account,  he  chose  that 
form,  and  in  association  with  Jonathan  S.  Biddle,  James  C.  Horn,  William  B.  Walton,  and 
John  Sheeler,  he  organized,  in  1860,  the  firm  of  Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  which  having 
secured  an  eligible  site  at  Seventh  Street  and  Girard  Avenue,  and  purchased  the  necessary 
machinery  and  patterns,  established  the  Excelsior  Stove  Works  of  Philadelphia,  and  six  years 
later  the  Excelsior  Stove  Works  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Sheppard  having  the  financial  control  and 
general  management  of  the  business  in  both  establishments.  From  the  beginning  of  its  career 
the  firm  encountered  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the  older  establishments,  which,  to 
drive  their  young  rival's  products  from  the  markets,  in  many  instances  sold  their  own  wares 
below  cost.  Mr.  Sheppard  had  been  too  well  schooled  in  trials  and  adversity  in  his  earlier 
years  to  be  overcome  or  even  intimidated  by  those  he  now  encountered.  A  born  manager,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  workman,  he  persevered  despite  the  bitterest  opposition,  and  although  he 
was  obliged  to  compete  at  ruinous  prices  with  much  wealthier  firms  and  combinations  avowedly 
seeking  to  destroy  his  business  at  its  inception,  he  persevered  without  flinching,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  third  year  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  his  tactics  had  prevailed,  that  oppo- 
sition had  been  conquered,  and  that  his  business  was  at  last  firmly  established  on  its  merits. 
During'the  critical  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  years  immediately  following,  Mr.  Shep- 
pard's  energetic  management  sustained  his  business  through  many  and  severe  trials.  His  keen 
perception  foresaw  the  result  of  the  struggle,  and  with  great  wisdom  he  planned  to  meet  the 
demand  for  his  products  which  he  was  convinced  would  arise  in  the  South  at  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities.    From  the  Baltimore  foundry  this  demand,  when  it  arose,  was  readily  supplied,  and 
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their  works,  opened  in  August,  1866,  were  speedily  taxed  to  their  full  capacity  to  meet  the 
sales  in  this  section  alone,  the  increase  in  which  was  largely  attributable  to  the  change  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  negro.  Although  the  foundry  at  Baltimore  relieved  the  Philadelphia 
works  for  a  time,  the  business  at  the  latter  increased  so  steadily  that  additional  facilities  were 
determined  upon.  In  June,  1871,  these  were  obtained  by  the  purchase  from  the  Frankford 
and  Southwark  Passenger  Eailway  Company  of  the  entire  square  of  over  two  and  a 
half  acres  included  within  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  Berks  Street,  and  Montgomery 
Avenue,  with  the  spacious  buildings  thereon.  In  1878  the  first  death  occurred  in  the 
firm,  that  of  Mr.  Sheeler.  In  1S82  Mr.  Biddle  died,  and  in  February  of  the  next  year 
Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Horn  died  in  October,  1886.  The  firm  still  retains  its  original  name, 
and  is  at  present  composed  of  Mr.  Sheppard,  the  founder  and  senior  member,  Mr".  Frank- 
lin L.  Sheppard  and  Howard  E.  Sheppard,  sons  of  the  senior  partner.  The  works  at  the 
present  time  employ  altogether  no  less  than  four  hundred  workmen,  and  use  about  six  thou- 
sand tons  of  iron  yearly,  worked  up  principally  into  stoves,  heaters,  and  ranges,  although  other 
castings  have  always  been  and  still  are  made.  The  business  of  the  firm  is  reputed  to  reach 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  works  rank  with  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country,  standing  as  a  brilliant  example  of  the  fruits  of  energy  and  perseverance  and  a  noble 
monument  to  American  enterprise  and  industry.  Besides  conducting  this  large  business,  Mr. 
Sheppard  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  political,  educational,  and  benevolent 
enterprises.  He  entered  political  life  as  far  back  as  1S58,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  People's 
party  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he  took  his  seat  the  following  year.  He  was  twice  re- 
elected to  the  Legislature,  serving  in  all  three  terms.  This  period  was  one  of  the  most  event- 
ful in  the  history  both  of  the  State  and  nation,  and  during  it  business  of  the  most  vital 
importance  came  up  for  legislation.  Mr.  Sheppard  proved  a  most  influential  member,  and 
aided  in  the  introduction  and  passage  of  many  bills  having  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on 
the  public  welfare.  In  January,  1861,  he  became  chairman  of  the  "Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  as  siich  patriotically  gave  the  weight  of  his  position  and  influence  to  carrying  for- 
ward decisive  measures  for  the  support  of  the  National  Government.  In  March,  1861,  during 
a  protracted  illness  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Sheppard  was  unanimously  elected 
Speaker  pro  tern.,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  that  high  office  with  dignity  and  credit  for 
more  than  one-third  of  that  session.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  that  prepared 
and  reported  the  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  Create  a  Loan  and  Provide  for  Arming  the  State," 
under  which  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  organized.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  attack  upon  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  in  passing  through  Baltimore  en  route  to  Washing- 
ton, and  made  an  able  report  thereon.  Throughout  the  continuance  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  warm  friend  and  zealous  upholder  of  the  Federal  authorities,  to  whose  sup- 
port he  freely  contributed  in  personal  services  and  by  his  influence  and  money.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  by  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  city  in  the  North- 
ern Liberties  Gas  Company,  and  still  holds  the  position,  to  which  he  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
elected by  acclamation.  In  1870  he  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  National  Security 
Bank,  and  was  elected  a  director  therein.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the 
institution,  and  held  that  office  by  annual  re-election  until  18S5,  when  he  was  chosen  president. 
The  magnificent  new  bank  edifice  corner  of  Girard  and  Franklin  Avenues  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  all  its  appointments  in  the  city.  The  banking-room  is  an*  oblong 
square,  with  a  clear  height  of  over  forty  feet  to  the  ceiling,  thereby  giving  abundant  space  for 
light  and  ventilation,  and  presenting  a  most  attractive  and  healthful  appearance.  The  ceiling 
opens  to  the  roof  with  a  square  of  amber-tinted  cathedral  glass  in  the  centre,  and  the  flood  of 
light  thus  insured  harmonizes  with  the  surroundings,  while  the  whole  interior  suggests  a 
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special  adaptation  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  the  army  of  clerks  and  employees 
therein  engaged.  Another  financial  trust  with  which  Mr.  Sheppard  is  prominently  connected 
is  the  Northern  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
director  in  1SS1.  In  1879  Mr.  Sheppard  was  chosen  by  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (who  hold  the  appointing  power)  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
has  served  in  the  Board  by  successive  reappointments  down  to  the  present  time,  being  chosen 
president  of  the  Board  in  January,  1SS9,  and  re-elected  in  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  During 
his  connection  with  the  Board  he  has  served  nine  j'ears  on  the  Committee  on  Property,  and  has 
also  rendered  most  efficient  service  on  the  Committees  on  Boys'  High  School,  Manual  Training 
School,  Industrial  Art  Education,  and  Night  Schools,  being  chairman  of  the  last  named  for  six 
years.  He  has  been  most  active  in  guarding,  improving,  and  advancing  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  and  has  particularly  identified  himself  with  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  of  which  he  has  been  a  persistent  and  earnest  advocate.  Early  in  life 
Mr.  Shepiaard  became  affiliated  with  the  great  social  and  beneficial  organization  known  as  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  after  receiving  nearly  all  the  minor  honors  was,  in 
1874,  elected  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  the  Grand  Representative  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order,  and  after  sitting  as  such  eight  years  he  was  elected  Grand  Treas- 
urer of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  and  now  holds  that  position.  This  office  is  one  of  great 
responsibility  and  trust.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  filled  it  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  the  Order  and 
with  high  credit  to  himself,  and  from  published  expressions  of  approval  of  his  management  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  has  discharged  his  duties  in  a  manner  to  materially  strengthen  the 
organization  financially.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Widows  and  Orphans'  Asylum  Fund  of  the  Order,  in  the  conservation  and  growth  of  which  he 
takes  a  deep  interest.  Other  organizations  with  which  he  is  connected  are  the  Masonic  Order, 
in  which  he  is  a  Past  Master,  and  the  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  in  which  he  has 
attained  to  the  high  distinction  of  Councillor.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward 
Association  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Organized  Charity.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where 
he  owns  and  controls  extensive  business  interests,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Workingmen's  Institute.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  his  wealth  consequent  upon 
the  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  all  his  business  enterprises,  Mr.  Sheppard  continues  to 
occupy  the  modest  home  into  which  he  moved  as  its  owner  upon  his  marriage  forty-three  years 
ago,  and  around  which  cluster  so  many  delightful  memories.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  forty-two  years  and  a  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent for  thirty  years,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  of 
Pennsylvania,  always  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of 
Christianity.  As  a  citizen  he  has  demonstrated  his  worth  no  less  ably  than  as  the  head  of  a 
family,  a  husband  and  a  father.  In  his  business  career,  as  well  as  in  his  public  life  and  in  all 
the  places  of  honor  and  trust  to  which  he  has  been  called,  he  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
fullest  confidence.  His  reward  in  wealth  has  been  great,  but  he  prizes  more  highly  that  which 
he  finds  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  with  whom  he  has  held  or  holds  close  relationship,  in 
whatever  field.  As  an  exemplification  of  the  success  which  attends  earnest,  intelligent,  and 
well-directed  effort,  Mr.  Sheppard 's  career  is  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  the  esteem  which 
he  everywhere  commands  is  but  the  legitimate  sequence  due  a  just  and  generous  man,  a  liberal 
reasoner  and  thinker,  a  progressive  financier,  and  a  worthy  citizen,  eminently  representative 
in  all  the  relations  of  business  and  social  life.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  his  history  affords  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  the  splendid  possibilities  which  lie  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  have 
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moral  courage,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  untiring  energy  and  enterprise;  "and  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  such  lives  are  full  of  the  best  kind  of  encouragement  to  young  men."  In  per- 
sonal appearance  Mr.  Sheppard  is  of  medium  stature  and  robust  frame.  In  his  countenance 
there  is  a  calm  dignity  and  earnestness  which  speak  volumes  to  the  beholder.  His  manners 
are  kindly,  and  he  wins  friends  easily  since  his  heart  readily  interests  itself  in  all  that  is  worthy 
and  honorable.  Mr.  Sheppard  is  well  preserved  and  in  excellent  health,  doubtless  owing  the 
conservation  of  his  energies  largely  to  system  and  method  in  the  exactions  of  his  long  business 
career.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of  his  successful  contemporaries  who,  fifty 
years  ago,  like  him  were  youths  beginning  life  without  means  and  wholly  dependent  upon 
personal  effort,  have  likewise  labored  systematically,  setting  an  example  of  industry  and 
economy  to  those  around  them  and  knowing  how,  as  success  came  and  business  increased,  to 
select  competent  subordinates,  thereby  largely  relieving  the  burdens  of  individual  application. 
Mr.  Sheppard  married,  in  1850,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Holmes,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  whose  par- 
ents were  from  Devonshire,  England.  This  estimable  lady,  who  has  shared  her  husband's 
trials  and  successes  for  so  many  years,  has  presented  him  during  their  happy  married  life  with 
five  children,  of  whom  the  two  survivors,  Mr.  Franklin  L.  Sheppard  and  Mr.  Howard  R.  Shep- 
pard, are  associated  with  their  father  in  his  business. 


ROBERT  PITCAIRN. 

Eobert  Pitcairn,  General  Agent  and  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  born  May  6th,  1836,  in  the  village  of  Johnstone,  near  Paisley,  Scot- 
land. He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Agnes  Pitcairn;  his  father  (now  dead)  being  noted  as  an 
expert  mechanic.  His  father  and  mother  early  in  their  married  life  immigrated  to  America, 
but  had  returned  to  their  Scottish  home.  However,  ;n  1846,  when  Robert  was  a  boy  of  ten 
years,  they  returned  to  America  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  for* the  sole  purpose  of  giving  their 
family  a  better  chance  than  they  would  have  in  Scotland.  Their  circumstances  being  limited, 
Robert  received  but  the  usual  common-school  education,  partly  in  Scotland,  partly  in  the  new 
home  in  America.  From  force  of  circumstances  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  his  living  almost 
from  his  start  in  life,  and  thus  his  education  would  have  been  meagre  but  that  his  ambition 
to  learn  set  him  to  attending  night  school  after  his  day's  work  was  done.  At  first  he  served  in 
a  variety  store,  and  in  any  other  work  he  could  get  to  do.  But  in  1848  his  friend  and  early 
companion,  Mr.  A.  Carnegie,  then  a  messenger  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Tele- 
graph Company  at  Pittsburgh,  secured  for  him  a  similar  position,  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
bright,  hard-working,  ambitious  boys  in  the  same  condition  of  life — all  of  whom  have  since 
made  an  honorable  record — and  inciting  him  to  extra  exertions  to  keep  pace  with  them.  He 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  even  at  this  early  age  seemed  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
(with  others)  of  Mr.  James  D.  Reid,  the  pioneer  manager  and  superintendent  of  telegraph 
lines  in  this  country,  to  whom  sa  many  boys  are  indebted  for  inspiration,  help,  and  advice,  and 
who  felt  warranted  in  saying  in  his  work  on  "The  History  of  the  Telegraph  in  America,"  the 
following : 

"  In  Pittsburgh  were  five  messenger  boys  who  merit  special  record.  Each  of  them  has 
made  a  record  of  his  own  .  .  .  Robert  Pitcairn;  he  bore  his  character  in  his  face.  Gentle, 
steady,  prompt,  true." 

The  same  sturdy  determination  to  advance  which  had  characterized  him  when  he  employed 
his  evening's  leisure  in  study  at  the  night  school  now  set  Robert  to  work  on  the  study  of  the 
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telegraph  and  to  perfecting  himself  as  an  operator.  He  soon  accomplished  his  desire;  was  one 
of  the  first  operators  to  read  by  sound,  and  as  quickly  as  he  was  found  to  be  fitted  he  was  pro- 
moted and  soon  after  sent  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  as  assistant  operator  and  telegraph  line  repair- 
man, when  the  railroad  west  of  Steubenville  was  started.  He  was  next  promoted  to  operator 
at  Pittsburgh  on  the  Cleveland  line,  when  the  old  Ohio  &  Pennsylvania,  now  the  P.,  F.  W.  & 
C.  R.  R.,  was  started,  and  afterward  as  operator  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  (a 
line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia)  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  railroad  business  that  passed  through  his  hands  gave  young  Pitcairn  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  same  and  a  desire  to  become  connected  with  it.  In  1852  or  1853  he  was  successful 
in  entering  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  as  telegraph  operator  and  assistant 
ticket  agent  at  the  Mountain  House,  near  Holidaysburg,  while  the  road  was  still  using  the  old 
Portage  road  with  its  inclined  planes  over  the  mountains.  In  February,  1854,  the  company 
completed  their  own  track  over  the  Alleghanies,  and  Pitcairn  was  transferred  to  the  General 
Superintendent's  office  at  Altoona,  temporarily,  to  await  a  position  similar  to  the  one  at  Moun- 
tain House,  at  one  of  the  mountain  way  stations  then  about  to  be  opened.  By  this  time,  the 
only  ambition  which  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  ever  experienced  began  to  grow  within  him.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  afterward  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  was  in  charge  of  the 
road  west  of  Altoona,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  railroad  men  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Scott  and  the  other  young  and  rising  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(then  in  its  infancy)  became  young  Pitcairn's  ideal,  and  his  objective  point  the  superintendency 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  was 
fortunate  for  him  that,  instead  of  being  sent  out  as  telegraph  operator  at  some  little  mountain 
station,  he  had  made  himself  sufficiently  useful  and  valuable  to  be  worth  retaining  in  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent's  office  at  Altoona.  Here  in  fact  he  remained,  filling  different  positions 
until  1861,  excepting  for  about  a  year,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  while  the  road  was  being  com- 
pleted between  Plymouth  and  Chicago.  In  1S61  Mr.  Pitcairn,  having  served  as  Acting 
Division  Superintendent  in  previous  years,  was  regularly  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Mid- 
dle Division,  embracing  that  part  of  the  line  between  Conemaugh  and  Mifflin.  Soon  after- 
ward, however,  the  road  was  divided  into  three  instead  of  four  divisions,  leaving  Mr.  Pitcairn 
(the  last  appointed  Superintendent)  without  a  division,  when  a  new  department  was  created 
for  him,  that  of  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  which  position  he  was  appointed  to,  and  he 
organized  the  Car  Record,  System  of  Car  Mileage,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  that  position 
as  it  is  now  conducted.  As  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  found  him  of  course  heavily  taxing  his  skill,  experience,  and  labor  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  supplies.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  in  1862,  when 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  had  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  troops  and  general 
traffic  between  Harrisburgh  and  Hagerstown,  and,  in  addition,  had  charge,  as  Superintendent, 
of  the  Middle  Division,  between  Harrisburgh  and  Altoona,  and  as  Superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Division,  between  Altoona  and  Pittsburgh.  As  Superintendent  of  Transportation  he 
had  the  best  hopes  and  chances  of  promotion,  but  his  early  ambition  and  desire  were  so  strong 
that  in  1865  he  sought  and  secured  (though  at  less  compensation)  the  object  of  his  highest  am- 
bition: that  of  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division ;  and  his  long-cherished  dream  of 
returning  to  Pittsburgh — where  he  first  broke  ground  as  an  humble  messenger  boy — filling  the 
honored  position  of  the  highest  local  official  of  the  great  corporation  he  served  was  at  last 
realized.  This  ardent  wish  had  finally  been  secured  by  industry,  fidelity,  and  perseverance,  and 
no  wonder  he  felt  proud  of  his  achievement.  When  it  is  considered  how  very  few  men  ever  set 
before  them  a  definite  object  to  be  attained,  other  than  wealth,  or  power  and  position  in  the 
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abstract,  it  is  extraordinary  to  find  such  a  determination  not  only  deliberately  formed,  but  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  For  ten  years  he  continued  to  hold  this  position,  when,  in  1875,  that  of 
General  Agent  of  tbe  road  at  Pittsburgh  was  added  to  it ;  of  course  largely  increasing  his 
duties  and.  responsibilities.  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  thus  grown  up,  as  it  were,  both  with  the  tele- 
graph and  the  railroad  business,  which  he  has  seen  grow  from  inception  to  their  present  vast 
proportions,  with  the  agreeable  and  satisfactory  reflection  that  he  has  been  among  those  who 
have  helped  to  shape  the  progress  of  these  great  industries.  In  1856,  on  the  26th  of  July,  Mr. 
Pitcairn  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Rigg,  daughter  of  John  Rigg,  a  well  and  favor- 
ably known  resident  of  Altoona,  formerly  of  Lewistown,  Pa.  Of  this  marriage  there 
have  been  born  four  children,  three  girls  and  a  boy,  the  youngest  child  born  October  2d,  1874. 
"While  not  in  any  sense  a  politician,  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  been  a  stanch  and  unwavering  Repub- 
lican from  the  organization  of  the  party.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  first  Republican  Convention 
held  in  Blair  County,  Pa.,  being  next  to  that  in  Allegheny  County,  one  of  the  first  conventions 
of  that  party.  In  religion  Mr.  Pitcairn  is  a  Presbyterian,  taking  deep  interest  in  forming  and 
sustaining  a  church  and  Sabbath- school  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood.  He  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  is  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the  Knights  Templar 
of  Pennsylvania.  Of  late  his  duties  have  prevented  him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
Order.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Pitcairn's  life  has  been  somewhat  remarkable  in 
the  fact  that  he  set  before  him  a  definite  object  to  be  attained,  and  reached  it.  Beyond  this  he 
has  no  specific  ambition,  excepting  perhaps  the  desire  common  to  the  Scotch  nature,  of  remain- 
ing in  one  and  the  same  service  all  his  life.  In  his  success  in  both  these  directions  he  is  to  be 
considered  singularly  fortunate.  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  had  no  longing  for  great  wealth,  caring 
only  to  get  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  to  live  within  his  income  and  to  save  a  little  each  year 
until  he  had  gained  a  competency.  He  has  never  speculated  or  bought  a  share  of  stock  in 
speculation  in  his  life.  He  has  been  and  is  naturally  somewhat  proud  that  he  has  achieved 
these  objects  of  his  life  by  his  own  merit  and  industry,  without  the  aid  of  powerful  and  influen- 
tial friends  or  fortuitous  surroundings.  In  his  younger  days  his  hard  struggles  in  Pittsburgh 
and  elsewhere  were  brightened  by  the  ever-glowing  hope  that  he  might  some  day  return  to 
that  city  in  the  position  he  now  occupies.  Further,  as  he  had  seen  the  infancy  of  railroad  con- 
struction and  operation,  he  desired  to  live  long  enough  to  witness  that  vast  interest  conducted 
on  scientific  principles  and  extended  over  the  whole  country,  and  this  also  has  been  granted 
him.  His  own  achievement  has  been  to  rise,  step  by  step,  from  the  lowest  round  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  perfecting  himself  as  far  as  possible  in  every  position  he  held  before  he  essayed  a 
new  one;  and  thus  gradually  conquering  and  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
most  complicated,  difficult,  and  arduous  professions  known  to  civilization.  His  life  is  valuable 
to  the  world  in  the  excellent  moral  it  conveys,  showing  what  attention  to  duty  and  faithfulness 
will  do,  even  without  the  aid  of  powerful  friends.  In  addition  to  his  railroad  duties,  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn is  active  and  earnest  in  other  fields  of  usefulness  looking  to  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  interested  in  many  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  He  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Masonic  Bank  since  its  organization ;  is  now  a  director  of  the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Pittsburgh;  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Greensburg,  and 
resident  vice-president  and  director  of  the  American  Surety  Company  at  Pittsburgh,  and  a 
director  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  George 
Westinghouse,  Jr. ,  years  ago,  when  that  gentleman  started  his  world-known  and  celebrated 
air-brake,  Mr.  Pitcairn  assisted  in  the  organization  and  introduction  of  the  same,  and  is  now 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  company,  and  is  also  a  director  in  the  Philadelphia  Natural 
Gas  Company,  assisting  in  its  organization  and  introduction,  as  well  as  other  corporations 
known  as  the  Westinghouse  plants,  and  other  institutions  of  Pittsburgh,  local  and  general. 
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ELBERT  E.  FARMAN. 

Hon.  Elbert  Eli  Farman,  LL.D.,  formerly  United  States  Agent  and  Consul-General  at 
Cairo  and  late  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  of  Egypt,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  23d,  1831.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  planter, 
named  Joseph  Foreman,  lived  upon  his  estates,  near  Bodkin  Point,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
between  Annapolis  and  the  present  city  of  Baltimore.  His  father  William  and  his  grand- 
father Eobert  had  lived  at  the  same  place,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  earliest  planters  in  that 
part  of  Maryland.  Joseph  was  born  October  17th,  1699,  and  died  May  6th,  1753.  His  youngest 
son,  John,  was  born  September  16th,  1739,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  English  army 
as  a  volunteer  for  the  French  War.  He  reached  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Mohawk,  Oswego,  and  Lake  Ontario.  In  1763,  having  served  under  Wolfe  at  the  storming  of 
Quebec  and  remained  in  the  army  eight  years,  he  with  two  others  went  through  the  wilder- 
ness from  Three  Eivers  to  the  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  and  soon  afterward  married  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Bath,  on  the  Connecticut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ammonoosuck  Biver.  He 
had  nine  sons,  and  died  in  1792.  During  his  residence  in  Bath  the  spelling  of  the  family  name 
was  changed  from  Foreman  to  Farman,  and  since  that  time  all  but  one  branch  of  his  descend- 
ants have  adhered  to  the  latter  orthography.  His  oldest  son,  Boswell  Farman,  born  March  20th, 
1765,  had  eight  children,  among  whom  was  a  son  Zadok,  born  in  1791.  Roswell  Farman 
removed  with  his  family,  in  1805,  from  Bath  to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  year  later  to  the 
adjoining  county  of  Oswego.  Zadok  Farman  married,  in  1S14,  Martha  Dix,  who  was  born  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  Her  father,  Charles  Dix,  was  a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of 
Leonard  Dix,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  town.  Her  mother,  Prudence  Wells  Dix,  was 
a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  Thomas  Wells,  first  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Connecticut, 
and  afterward  Secretary,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Governor  of  that  colony,  and  twenty-four 
years  (1636  to  1660)  one  of  the  judges  of  the  General  Court.  Zadok  Farman  had  six  children, 
of  whom  the  fifth  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  mastered 
the  instruction  imparted  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  left  home  for  the  residence 
of  an  older  brother,  in  Gainesville,  N.  Y.  After  teaching  a  district  school  one  winter, 
he  entered  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  N.  Y. ,  then  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
where  he  pursued  his  preparatory  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1851  entered  Genesee  College, 
then  under  the  presidency  of  B.  F.  Tefft,  LL.D.,  who  was  afterward  accredited  by  this  Gov- 
ernment as  Minister  to  Sweden.  At  the  beginning  of  junior  year  he  entered  Amherst  College, 
of  which  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.D.,  was  then  President,  and  there  received  his  first  degree  in 
1855,  and  his  second  degree,  that  of  A.  M.,  three  years  later.  His  untiring  application  and 
force  of  character  gave  him  high  rank  in  a  class  which  has  furnished  an  unusual  number  of 
men  who  have  become  leaders  in  law,  medicine,  politics,  and  affairs.  He  received  the  honors 
of  an  "  oration"  at  Commencement,  and  an  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Soon  after  leaving 
college  Mr.  Farman  married  Lois  Parker,  of  Gainesville,  N.  Y. ,  a  niece  of  the  well-known 
Presbyterian  divine,  the  late  Joel  Parker,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City.  Taking  up  his  residence 
at  Warsaw,  the  county  seat  of  Wyoming  County,  he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  F. 
C.  D.  McKay,  then  District  Attorney  of  that  county,  and  a  leading  lawyer  of  western  New 
York.  While  a  law  student  he  attracted  attention  as  an  effective  speaker  in  the  Fremont 
campaign  of  1856.  He  addressed  fifty  political  meetings  in  northern  New  York  in  that  mem- 
orable canvass,  and  on  the  hustings  developed  oratorical  powers  which,  at  a  later  period,  con- 
tributed to  his  success  before  juries.     On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1858,  Mr.  McKay  mani- 
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fested  an  appreciation  of  his  ability  and  tact,  by  offering  him  a  partnership ;  the  opportunity 
was  not  neglected,  and  Mr.  Farman  found  himself  at  once  entering  upon  a  desirable  practice. 
His  labors,  however,  were  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  growing  demands  of  his  profession. 
From  1859  to  1861  Mr.  Farman  and  Augustus  Harrington,  also  an  alumnus  of  Amherst,  now 
a  lawyer  at  Warsaw,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  Western  New  Yorker,  a  newspaper  published 
at  Warsaw,  Mr.  Harrington  being  its  editor.  As  one  of  its  publishers  Mr.  Farman  super- 
intended the  business  department  of  the  paper,  besides  attending  to  his  law  practice.  Under 
this  management  it  quadrupled  its  circulation,  and  soon  became,  as  it  since  has  been,  the  lead- 
ing Eepublican  journal  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  McKay  removed  to  Iowa  in  1860,  and 
Mr.  Farman  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  firm,  and  during  the  next  five  years  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession,  and  extended  his  practice  until  it  became  exceptionally  lucrative  and 
successful.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  opportunities  of  a  country  practice,  he  determined 
to  enlarge  his  field  of  observation  and  extend  his  studies  beyond  what  he  had  found  practicable 
either  in  college,  or  as  a  lawyer  at  a  rural  county-seat.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  for  Europe  in 
1865,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  travel  and  study.  He  attended  the  Universities  of  Heidel- 
berg in  the  summer  and  Berlin  in  the  winter,  and  heard  lectures  on  criminal,  international, 
and  the  civil  law.  He  also  acquired  French  and  German.  The  practical  advantage  of  speak- 
ing French  has  since  been  manifest  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  He  then  travelled 
through  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and  Holland.  Dui'ing  his  travels  he  contributed  to  the 
Western  New  Yorker  accounts  of  the  lands  and  people  he  visited.  The  New  York  Observer 
and  the  Utica  Herald  copied  his  letters,  and  called  attention  to  their  faithful  sketches  of 
foreign  life  and  scenes.  Mr.  Farman  returned  from  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  1867,  and 
early  in  January  following  Governor  Fenton  appointed  him  District  Attorney  of  Wyoming 
County,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  held  the  office  during  that  year,  and  in  the  autumn  of  186S  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Eepublicans  for  the  same  position  and  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  full  term  he  was  renominated  and  re-elected  for  another  term.  The 
fact  that  during  the  seven  years  of  his  official  service  no  indictment  drawn  by  him  was 
quashed,  attests  his  professional  fidelity  and  careful  learning.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1876, 
President  Grant  sent  Mr.  Farman's  name  to  the  Senate  as  Agent  and  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  His  appointment  was  confirmed  the  same  day,  and  on  the  18th 
of  April  he  sailed.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  his  post,  in  the  month  of  May  following, 
until  July,  1881,  he  held  this  position,  and  attended  faithfully  to  its  duties  at  Cairo,  finding 
opportunity,  however,  for  trips  up  the  Nile,  to  Sinai,  and  through  Palestine.  In  the  summers 
of  1878  and  1879  he  visited  the  United  States,  returning  each  year  about  the  middle  of  October. 
His  duties  as  Agent  and  Consul-General  were  chiefly  diplomatic,  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  Egypt  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  received  the  approval 
of  the  home  Government,  and  also  of  the  Americans  who  resided  in  Cairo  as  well  as  those  who 
visited  that  capital  for  business  or  pleasure.  His  personal  relations  with  the  Khedive  and  the 
members  of  his  government  were  friendly  and  intimate.  Few  of  our  foreign  representatives 
were  better  received  at  the  courts  to  which  they  were  accredited.  This  fact  was  appreciated 
by  the  Americans  in  Cairo.  During  his  absence  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  anticipating  that  he 
might  desire  to  remain  in  the  United  States  or  that  pressure  for  place  might  induce  the  Admin- 
istration to  put  another  in  his  position,  appeals  were  made  to  prominent  citizens  in  this  country 
to  secure  his  return.  An  American  who  then  held  a  high  position  in  Egypt,  and  afterward  a 
still  higher  one  in  another  country,  wrote  of  him  in  the  following  terms:  "Every  American 
here  hopes  Mr.  Farman  will  return.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  the  Government  to  send 
any  one  else.  He  understands  this  country  and  its  people.  Always  efficient  in  protecting 
every  interest  confided  to  his  care,  he  has  lately  done  great  service  to  his  countrymen   here, 
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who  would  have  been  in  a  pitiable  plight  without  his  aid."  The  New  York  Times  of  August 
11th,  1878,  alluding  to  the  trouble  which  American  citizens,  who  served  the  Khedive  in  the  army 
and  in  other  capacities,  then  experienced  in  obtaining  their  pay,  referred  to  Mr.  Farman's 
efficient  help  and  diplomatic  skill  in  flattering  terms.  Its  correspondent  at  Cairo  said: 
"Though  discharged  June  13th,  only  one  of  our  officers  has  received  his  pay.  But  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  indefatigable  and  prudent  American  Consul-General,  Mr.  Farman,  of 
New  York,  these  difficulties  are  likely  soon  to  be  adjusted.  The  zeal  and  tact  displayed  by  him 
in  clearing  away  misunderstandings  in  the  settlement  of  officers'  accounts  explain  the  success 
he  has  achieved.  In  a  country  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  law,  diplomacy  has  much  to 
do  in  all  such  matters.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  Americans  to  know  that  so  competent  and 
excellent  an  officer  as  Mr.  Farman  is  in  the  service  of  his  country."  Among  the  negotiations 
successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  Farman  were  those  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  American 
judges  in  the  International  Tribunal  of  Egypt.  By  the  stipulations  the  United  States  were 
permitted  to  send  a  third  judge,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  President  Hayes,  the  Khedive 
appointed  to  this  position  the  Hon.  Philip  H.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana,  who,  after  nearly  three 
years  of  this  service,  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Farman  naturally  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  reception  of 
General  Grant  on  his  visit  to  Cairo.  He  presented  the  General  to  the  Khedive,  and  acted  as 
interpreter  at  all  their  interviews.  He  also  gave  a  reception  and  state  dinner  on  that  occasion. 
His  felicitous  speech  as  host  of  the  dinner  was  published  in  this  country,  and  his  conduct  of  the 
reception  warmly  commended.  John  Eussell  Young  wrote  to  the  New  York  Herald,  from  the 
Egyptian  capital,  that  General  Grant  said  to  him,  "that  America  had  in  Mr.  Farman  a  most 
excellent  representative,  who  could  but  do  honor  to  our  consular  service."  Mr.  Farman's 
ability  to  speak  French  was  an  important  qualification  for  his  position,  and  added  considerably 
to  his  influence  at  a  court  where  that  is  the  language  of  official  intercourse ;  and  few  of  our 
representatives  in  Egypt  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  conduct  of  state  affairs.  Mr.  Far- 
man  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  Americans  having  claims  against  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  nor  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  his  countrymen  in  Egypt. 
While  these  demands  upon  him  received  his  unwearied  attention,  his  official  reports,  published 
at  Washington,  show  that  he  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
country  to  which  he  was  accredited.  The  same  interest  in  humanity,  the  same  conviction  of 
the  divine  equality  of  all  men  in  privilege,  which  drew  him  into  the  Fremont  campaign,  and 
characterized  his  political  course  through  the  Civil  War,  led  bun  to  help  the  oppressed  in 
Egypt.  Fifteen  slaves  were  freed  through  his  efforts.  The  first  was  a  negro  boy  brought  by 
a  slave-trader  from  Soudan  and  sold  at  Saccara,  a  village  near  the  pyramids.  The  slave  was 
brutally  treated,  and  escaped  to  Cairo,  where  an  American  lady  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  Consul-General.  He  at  once  interested  himself  in  the  case,  and  in  June,  1877,  secured  an 
order  from  the  Egyptian  government,  freeing  the  slave.  On  another  occasion  he  obtained 
from  that  government  papers  of  manumission  for  three  slave  girls,  of  whom  he  wrote  to  the 
Department  of  State,  June  8th,  1878,  as  follows: 

"  These  girls,  that  are  apparently  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  came  to  this  Con- 
sulate-General yesterday,  in  company  with  Bev.  Dr.  Hogg  and  Miss  McKown,  of  the  American 
mission  at  Assiout,  and  asked  to  have  measures  taken  to  secure  their  freedom.  According  to 
their  statements,  they  had  been  brought  by  travelling  merchants  from  Darfour,  one  of  the 
Egyptian  provinces  of  Soudan,  situated  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  and  southwest 
of  the  junction  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile.  Their  journey  had  occupied  six  months,  and 
during  this  period  they  had  been  sold  three  times.  On  their  departure  from  Darfour  the  party 
of  slaves  numbered  sixteen,  all  of  whom  had  been  privately  kidnapped  or  forcibly  taken  from 
their  homes.     The  father  of  one  of  the  girls  resisted  the  taking  of  his  daughter  and  was  shot. 
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Most  of  the  journey  was  by  the  river,  but  they  were  at  one  time  a  month  on  the  desert.  One 
of  the  slaves  was  disobedient  and  was  shot.  Another  was  beaten  while  on  a  camel  and  fell  and 
died,  either  from  the  fall  or  from  the  effects  of  the  blows ;  and  a  third,  who  made  complaints 
and  some  trouble  on  account  of  want  of  water  while  on  the  desert,  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  left.* 
The  other  thirteen  arrived  a  few  days  since  at  Assiout,  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  Cairo. 
Here  the  three  girls  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  sold  for  thirteen  napoleons, 
a  little  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars.  The  purchaser  was  about  to  bring  them  to 
Cairo  to  be  resold,  when  a  liberated  slave,  also  a  native  of  Darfour,  having  learned  the  facts, 
seized  the  girls  as  they  were  being  taken  through  the  streets  at  night  on  their  way  out  of  the 
city,  and  took  them  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Hogg.  The  owner  was  frightened  and  fled.  The  girls 
were  soon  afterward  brought  by  the  doctor  to  Cairo,  and  yesterday  came  to  this  Consulate- 
General  as  I  have  stated." 

In  the  same  dispatch,  speaking  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Farman  says : 

"Slavery  is  permitted,  or,  at  least,  tacitly  tolerated  in  Egypt,  and  any  private  person  may 
sell  his  slave  to  his  neighbor ;  but  all  importation  of  slaves  (negroes  and  Abyssinians)  and  all 
traffic  in  them  are  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  .  .  .  They  are,  however,  constantly 
brought,  but  secretly,  and  not  in  large  numbers.  Travelling  traders  of  the  interior  buy 
or  kidnap  children  and  bring  them  to  some  point  on  the  Nile  with  their  caravans  of  gums, 
ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  other  products  of  the  country,  and  sell  them  for  very  small  sums  to 
the  merchants  who  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  along  the  river  by  means  of  boats  built  for 
that  purpose.  The}r  are  then  brought  to  some  small  place  near  Cairo,  and  smuggled  into  the 
city  and  secretly  sold.  .  .  .  The  average  value  of  labor  in  Egypt  for  agricultural  and  other 
similar  purposes  is  about  ten  cents  a  day,  the  laborer  finding  and  preparing  his  own  food. 
This  is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  his  physical  necessities  in  a  country  where  no  dwelling 
except  a  mud  hut,  and  very  little  clothing  is  required.  The  necessary  result  is  that  slaves  can- 
not be  profitable,  for  they  must  be  fed,  and  while  their  labor  is  less  valuable,  they  cannot  be 
kept  for  a  less  sum  per  day  than  is  paid  the  fellah  for  farm  labor.  Slavery  is  here  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  large  towns,  and  is  principally  connected  with  the  domestic  life 
peculiar  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  Orient.  Slaves  are  kept  for  the  convenience  of 
the  harem,  and  to  give  importance  to  the  owner.  I  use  the  term  harem  in  its  broadest  sense, 
meaning  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  females  in  the  household  of  every  Mussulman  able  to 
maintain  one  or  more  wives  and  their  attendants.  A  system  of  hired  servants  would  be  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  strict  privacy  which  custom  requires  in  family  relations  in  the  East. 
The  colored  female  slaves  come  from  Central  Africa  and  Abyssinia,  the  white  being  generally 
Caucasians  or  Georgians  from  Constantinople.  Very  little  is  known  of  them  except  the  fact 
that  they  are  here.  They  are  brought  into  the  country  secretly,  and  enter  the  harem,  which 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  leave.  A  very  few  of  the  favorites  in  the  families  of  the  higher  classes 
sometimes  ride  out  in  closed  carriages,  but  are  always  veiled  and  attended  by  eunuchs.  In  all 
these  respects,  however,  their  condition  is  not  materially  different  from  the  so-called  free 
women  of  the  country.  All  the  children  born  in  the  harem  are  free  and  regarded  as  legitimate 
and,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  have  equal  rights  in  his  property.  The  child  takes  the  con- 
dition of  the  father  instead  of  that  of  the  mother,  and  the  slave-woman  who  has  borne  her 
master  a  child  is  by  that  fact  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  wife,  and  on  his  death  entitled  to  her  free- 
dom. The  result  of  this  system  is,  that  there  are  very  few  slaves  born  in  Egypt,  and  the 
demand  must  always,  for  the  most  part,  be  supplied  by  importations." 

The  most  meagre  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  Mr.  Farman's  service  in 
securing  the  granite  obelisk,  known  in  history  as  Cleopatra's  Needle,  which  stood  so  long  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Csesar  in  Alexandria,  and  is  now  the  most  valuable  ornament  of  Central 
Park,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  great  monolith,  erected  in  Heliopolis  at  the  entrance  of 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  about  sixteen  centuries  before  Christ,  was  a  familiar  sight  to  Moses  while 
he  was  in  favor  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  It  was  an  ancient  monument,  its  inscriptions  chiselled 
in  a  language  no  longer  spoken  by  the  people,  when  Alexander  the  Great,  pausing  in  his  mili- 

*  A  kind  of  stunted  thorn-tree,  on  which  camels  browse,  frequently  grows  in  the  desert  where  no  water  is  found. 
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tary  conquests  after  his  destruction  of  Tyre,  between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis,  near  the 
Kanobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  founded  the  imperial  city  hearing  his  name,  which  became  the 
literary  and  commercial  centre,  the  magnificent  metropolis  of  the  ancient  world.  More  than 
three  centuries  later,  after  the  last  representative  of  the  Greek  reign  in  Egypt  had  disappeared, 
this  obelisk  was  brought  to  Alexandria  and  set  up  before  one  of  its  temples.  To  the  zeal  and 
tact  of  Mr.  Farman  the  city  of  New  York  is  wholly  indebted  for  securing  the  gift  from  Ismail 
Pasha,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  of  this  interesting  monument  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations. 
For  his  success  in  this  delicate  matter  he  was  fitly  complimented  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Secretary  Evarts,  also,  in  his  address,  delivered  at  Central  Park  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ceremonies  that  took  place  after  the  erection  of  this  monument,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Mr.  Farman  as  Consul-General,  and  of  his  efficient  services  in  securing  the  obelisk.  Mr.  Far- 
man's  reports  to  the  Department  of  State  are  very  numerous,  many  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  volumes  of  reports  upon  the  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  countries,  and  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  intelligent  and  pains- 
taking observation  of  the  agriculture,  commerce,  politics,  and  finance  of  Egypt.  His  published 
dispatches  also  show  that  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  received  his  judicious  and  watchful 
attention,  and  that  the  public  business  committed  to  him  was  well  cared  for.  That  the  affairs 
of  this  Consulate-General  suffered  no  harm  while  its  duties,  neither  few  nor  light,  remained  in 
his  charge,  is  evident  from  the  record  he  faithfully  made  during  the  five  years  of  his  service. 
He  also  found  time  to  make  and  classify  large  and  very  valuable  collections  of  ancient  coins, 
scarabsei,  bronzes,  objects  of  porcelain,  and  other  antiquities,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
"Farman  Collections  "  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  On  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1SS1,  the  day  before  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  assassin's  bullet,  President  Garfield 
promoted  Mr.  Farman  to  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  of  Egypt,  in  the  place 
of  the  Hon.  Philip  H.  Morgan,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  had  been  appointed  United  States  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Mexico.  This  promotion  was  richly  merited 
by  the  faithful  and  valuable  services  which  Mr.  Farman  had  rendered  as  Consul-General  and 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  the  Khedive.  The  Mixed 
or,  as  they  are  often  styled,  Reform  Tribunals  of  Egypt,  are  international.  The  seven  great 
Powers,  including  the  United  States,  are  each  represented  by  three  judges,  while  the  Powers 
of  the  second  class  have  each  one  or  two,  and  Egypt  has  three-fifths  as  many  as  all  the  others. 
In  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  other  non-Christian  countries,  the  Christian  European  Powers 
and  the  United  States  have,  by  virtue  of  certain  treaty  stipulations,  what  is  termed  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction,  and  govern  through  their  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  by  their 
own  laws,  such  of  their  citizens  as  reside  either  temporarily  or  permanently  in  those  non-Chris- 
tian countries.  Such  citizens  are  not  amenable  either  to  the  local  laws  or  authorities,  and  their 
right  of  being  governed  by  the  representatives  of  their  respective  countries  extends  from 
father  to  son,  and  continues  through  successive  generations.  All  cases,  either  criminal  or  civil, 
against  a  foreigner,  must  be  brought  and  prosecuted  before  his  own  Consul  or  Consular  Judge. 
In  the  process  of  time  the  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  Egypt  became  so  large,  and  the 
numerous  systems  of  jurisprudence  so  cumbersome  and  inconvenient,  and  so  detrimental  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  that  some  remedy  was  absolutely  necessary.  After  long 
negotiations,  the  Powers,  at  the  very  urgent  request  of  the  Egyptian  government,  consented  to 
the  formation  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  and  to  the  adoption,  for  their  use,  of  a  code,  which  was 
a  modification  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  These  tribunals  were  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  cases  in  which  the  parties  were  of  different  nationalities.  Jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  in  civil  cases  when  all  the  parties  are  of  the  same  nationality,  is  still  vested,  as 
formerly,  in  the  consular  authorities  of  the  several  Powers,  and  in  the  case  of  Egyptians  in 
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their  own  local  authorities.  As  the  larger  portion  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  busi- 
ness men  of  Egypt  are  either  foreigners,  or  in  some  way  enjoy  the  protection  of  some  foreign 
government,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Mixed  Tribunals  constitute  the  principal  courts  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  they  hear  and  determine  nearly  all  cases  of  importance  that  arise,  and 
the  duties  of  their  judges  are  as  diverse  and  laborious  as  those  of  the  judges  of  any  other  coun- 
try. In  the  autumn  of  18S0  President  Hayes  appointed  Mr.  Farman  and  the  Hon.  George  S. 
Batcheller  as  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  act  on  an  International  Commission 
that  was  instituted  to  revise  the  Judicial  Code  for  the  use  of  these  tribunals.  President 
Hayes,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  commenting  upon  our  relations  with  Egypt, 
referred  to  these  appointments  in  the  following  words:  "A  commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
Judicial  Code  of  the  Eeform  Tribunals  of  Egypt  is  now  in  session  at  Cairo ;  Mr.  Farman,  Con- 
sul-General, and  George  S.  Batcheller,  Esq. ,  have  been  appointed  as  commissioners  to  partici- 
pate in  this  work."  Mr.  Farman  visited  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1881,  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year.  He  returned  to  Egypt  in 
the  following  October,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new  position,  making  Alexandria  his  resi- 
dence. As  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States,  he  had  been  in  Cairo  during  all 
those  eventful  times  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  and  the 
installation  of  his  son  Tewfik  in  his  place.  His  change  of  residence  to  Alexandria  made  him  a 
witness  of  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  that  city.  He  was  there  during  the  memorable  riots 
that  took  place  in  June,  1882,  in  which  large  numbers  of  both  foreigners  and  natives  were 
killed,  and  a  month  later  he  witnessed  the  bombardment  and  burning  of  the  city.  In  the  fall 
of  1882,  an  International  Commission  was  formed  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  and  other  portions  of  Egypt,  for  damages  arising  from  the  riots,  bom- 
bardment, burning,  and  pillage  of  Alexandria,  and  other  incidents  of  the  war.  This  commis- 
sion consisted  of  eleven  members,  one  from  each  of  the  seven  great  powers,  including  the 
United  States,  two  from  Egypt,  one  from  Greece,  and  one  representing  all  the  other  smaller 
countries.  Mr.  Farman  was  designated  by  President  Arthur  as  the  member  of  this  commission 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  commission  was  organized,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  winter  of 
1882-83,  and  continued  its  labors  until  March,  1884.  It  examined  over  ten  thousand  claims  and 
awarded  upon  them,  in  all,  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  They  were  mostly  for  losses  caused 
by  the  burning  and  pillage  of  the  city.  During  this  time  Mr.  Farman  continued  to  hold  his 
position  in  the  courts,  generally  being  on  the  bench  one  day  in  a  week,  and,  after  the  commis- 
sion had  finished  its  labors,  he  again  assumed  his  full  judicial  duties.  A  few  months  later  he 
resigned  his  position,  which  was  a  permanent  one,  as  by  the  treaties  neither  the  governments 
designating  the  judges  of  these  courts,  nor  that  of  Egypt,  can  remove  them.  He  then  returned 
to  this  country,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  that  year,  zealously  laboring  for 
the  Eepublican  candidate,  James  G.  Blaine.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  principally  engaged 
in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs.  He,  however,  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1888,  and  has  delivered  occasional  lectures.  He  is  now  (February,  1893)  on  a  visit  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  He  was  remarried,  in  the  fall  of  1883,  to  Adelaide  F.  Frisbie,  a  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  David  Frisbie,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Col.  Philip  Frisbie,  of 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  In  the  year  1882  Amherst  College  conferred  upon  Mr.  Farman  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  On  his  leaving  Egypt,  he  received  from  the  Khedive  the  decoration  of 
"Grand  Officer  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidieh,"  a  distinction  rarely  conferred. 
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HENRY  W.  WILLIAMS. 

Hon.  Henry  Warren  Williams,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1830.  His  father,  Peter  Will- 
iams, was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  who,  when  a  mere  lad,  came  from  Tolland 
County,  Conn.,  into  the  wilderness  of  northern  Pennsylvania,  in  search  of  employment.  His 
mother,  Sophia  Guernsey,  was  born  in  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  but  removed  when  quite  young,  with 
her  father's  family,  to  a  farm  in  the  township  of  Bridgewater,  about  four  miles  from  Mon- 
trose, the  county-seat  of  Susquehanna  County.  The  family  of  Peter  Williams  consisted  of  a 
daughter  and  seven  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  began  teaching,  and  continued  to  teach  each  winter  until  he  began  the  study  of 
law  after  coming  of  age.  The  summer  was  spent  in  farm  work  for  his  father.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  secure  instruction  at  Franklin  Academy,  in  Hartford,  during  the  spring  and  fall  of 
each  year,  until  nearly  ready  for  admission  to  the  sophomore  class  in  Amherst  College,  when 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill.  His  sickness  continued  for  several  months  and  left  him  so  much 
weakened  that  he  was  .compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose  to  graduate.  He  began  the  study  of 
the  law  early  in  1852,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Guernsey,  of  Tioga,  Pa.,  his 
mother's  brother,  was  admitted  in  January,  1854,  and  at  once  began  practice  at  Wellsboro,  the 
county-seat  of  Tioga  County,  where  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside.  He  was  married  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1856,  to  Sarah  E.  Nichols,  daughter  of  Hon.  L.  I.  Nichols,  of  Wellsboro.  His 
advancement  in  his  profession  was  rapid,  and  his  success  as  an  advocate  was  especially  marked. 
His  practice  extended  into  the  adjoining  counties  and  into  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  March,  1S65,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Curtin  Additional  Law 
Judge  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  then  embracing  the  counties  of  Tioga, 
Potter,  McKean,  Elk,  and  Cameron.  He  was  elected  without  opposition  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year.  In  1871  he  was  elected  President  Judge  of  the  same  district,  and  in  18S1  re-elected  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  district,  receiving  the  support  of  all  parties.  In  August,  1887,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Kepublican  State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  ballot.  He  was  then  appointed  by  Governor  Beaver  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Cbief  Justice  Mercur,  and  in  November  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  over  forty  thousand.  He  has  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  law,  never  having 
held  a  political  office,  yet  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  whatever  affects  the  public  welfare. 
In  1S68  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  that  nominated  Grant  and 
Colfax.  In  1S76  he  was  appointed  by  General  Hartranft  one  of  a  commission  of  seven  to 
examine  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  and  suggest  necessary  amendments 
and  supplementary  legislation,  in  order  to  secure  its  harmonious  and  effective  working.  In 
1877  he  was  one  of  the  lay  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country,  in  the 
General  or  Pan  Presbyterian  Council  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  His  official  and  personal 
characteristics  are  well  summed  up  in  the  address  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Niles,  who  nominated  him, 
at  the  State  Convention  in  1887,  for  his  present  position.      We  make  the  following  extracts: 

"The  judicial  fairness,  kindness,  and  legal  learning  of  our  candidate  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. He  ceased  not  to  be  a  learner  when,  many  years  ago,  he  became  a  judge.  Such  a 
thing  as  idleness  he  has  never  known.  He  burns  the  student's  oil  as  abundantly  as  when  he 
came  to  the  bar,  and  his  written  opinions  show  great  research  and  legal  learning  and  patient 
labor.  ...  In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  uniformly  kind  and  obliging  in 
manner ;  a  benevolent  man,  without  ostentation ;  learned  as  a  lawyer,  without  either  pedantry 
or  affectation ;  a  just  and  incorruptible  judge,  yet  always  courteous  and  leaning  on  the  side  of 
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mercy ;  a  citizen  and  neighbor  universally  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  in 
the  fullest  degree  commanding  the  admiration  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  classes  with- 
out reference  to  party  lines  or  political  differences." 

His  present  commission  runs  for  twenty-one  years  from  January  1st,  1888,  or  until  January 
1st,  1909,  and  he  will  become  the  Chief  Justice  of  Pennslyvania  on  the  1st  of  January,  1904. 
Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  death  of  Justice  Silas  M.  Clark,  who  was  next  higher  in 
seniority  of  commission,  has  taken  place.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  advance  Justice  Williams 
three  years  nearer  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  and  extend  his  prospective  term  of  service  in  that 
office  from  five  years  to  eight.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  as  a  member  of  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  Pennsylvania,  Justice  Williams  has  already  won  a  high  place  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  both  bench  and  bar.  His  opinions  are  clear  and  forcible,  and  show  patient 
research,  broad  scholarship,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  questions  discussed.  Upon  the 
death  of  Justice  Bradley,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  winter  of  1891-92,  a 
majority  of  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  promptly  recommended  Justice  Will-, 
iams  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  this  recommendation  was  widely  indorsed  by  lawyers  and  judges 
throughout  the  State.     Justice  Williams,  however,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  effort. 


WILLIAM  S.  KIMBALL. 

William  Smith  Kimball,  an  extensive  tobacco  manufacturer  of  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  was 
born  March  30th,  1837,  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  where  he  received  such  educational  advantages  as 
generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  boys  in  a  country  town.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Law- 
rence Locomotive  Works  as  an  apprentice,  taking  his  place  at  the  lathe  and  working  at  the 
various  branches  until  he  had  mastered  the  machinist's  trade.  Then,  for  two  years,  he 
attended  a  private  school  at  Derry,  N.  H.,  also  Phillips'  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  after- 
ward entered  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  where  for  eighteen  months  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  engineering  and  mechanical  drawing.  On  leaving  the  institute  he 
secured  a  position  in  the  railroad  repair  shops  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  having  charge  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  locomotives  and  becoming  practically  familiar  also  with  locomotive  engineering.  In 
1858  he  accepted  a  situation  at  Covington,  Ky.,  as  draughtsman,  and  having  charge  of  an 
extensive,  machine-shop.  This  practically  completed  his  mechanical  training,  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  exceptionally  thorough  and  comprehensive.  Eelinquishing  this  situation,  he 
removed  to  Eochester,  where  shortly  afterward  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Eufus 
Keeler,  ex-mayor  of  that  city.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  his  experience  and  training 
led  to  his  appointment  in  the  navy  as  master-mechanic,  being  assigned  to  duty  under  Admiral 
Du  Pont  in  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  off  Port  Eoyal.  Mr.  Kimball  was  specially 
detailed,  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  men,  in  charge  of  the  repair  of  the  machinery  of  gun- 
boais  ■and  transports — services  of  exceptional  value  in  the  work  of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  as 
by  its  means  ships  which  needed  overhauling  and  repairing  were  speedily  rendered  seaworthy 
without  the  necessity  of  long  voyages  to  the  navy-yards  in  the  North.  Admiral  Du  Pont  was 
pardonably  proud  of  this  feature  of  his  squadron,  and  personally  complimented  Mr.  Kimball  and 
his  assistants  on  their  work.  In  June,  1863,  Mr.  Kimball  resigned  from  the  navy  and  returned 
to  Eochester  and  entered  upon  the  business  of  tobacco  manufacturing.  The  personal  qualifica- 
tions he  brought  to  the  enterprise  were  manifold,  and  each  one  speedily  found  appropriate  exer- 
cise in  some  special  department.     The  keynote  of  success  was  an  honest  determination  to  supply 
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to  the  consumer  only  the  best  articles  of  manufactured  goods.  To  this  end  extraordinary  care 
was  taken  in  the  selection  of  material,  and  scrupulous  regard  was  had  for  absolute  cleanliness 
and  order  throughout  the  establishment.  Enterprise,  persistence,  and  able  management  neces- 
sarily bore  their  legitimate  fruit,  and  by  degrees,  but  steadily,  the  house  of  W.  S.  Kimball  & 
Co.  rose  to  a  commanding  position,  and  its  special  productions — notably  the  "Vanity  Fair" 
brand  of  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco — became  most  favorably  known  to  smokers  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  firm  has  paid  marked  attention  to  originality  and  the  make-up  of 
its  goods,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  attractiveness  and  finish  of  its  packages  and  the  artistic 
nature  of  its  advertising,  Mr.  Kimball's  skill -as  a  practical  mechanic  and  draughtsman  has  had 
ample  play,  with  the  happiest  results.  The  establishment  of  W.  S.  Kimball  &  Co.  is  known  as 
the  Peerless  Tobacco  Works,  and  covers  an  area  of  over  two  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Genesee  Eiver.  The  front  of  the  main  building,  on  Court  Street,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  length  and  has  two  wings,  right  and  left,  going  back  about  two  hundred  feet 
each.  The  foundation  of  the  tower  which  surmounts  the  main  building  is  laid  upon  immense 
rocks  cemented  together,  covering  twenty-four  square  feet  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  an  alti- 
tude of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet,  being  ten  feet  square  at  the  summit.  This  tower,  which 
contains  the  chimney  of  the  works,  is  crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Mercury,  the  work  of 
the  well-known  sculptor,  Mr.  Guernsey  Mitchell.  The  statue  is  of  copper,  twenty-one  feet  in 
height,  exquisitely  proportioned,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  conspicuous  land- 
marks of  Rochester.  In  addition  to  the  main  works  there  is  a  storehouse  adjacent,  required 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  business,  which  is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  contains  a  reserve  supply  of  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco.  The  machin- 
ery utilized  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  is  of  the  most  approved  description,  and  is 
operated  by  an  engine  of  one  hundred  horse-power.  In  the  several  departments  of  the  business 
hundreds  of  men  and  girls  find  employment ;  and  the  notable  features  of  the  vast  industrial 
establishment  are  system,  originality,  and  neatness.  Mr.  Kimball  is  recognized  as  Rochester's 
leading  citizen,  since  no  project  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the 
city  fails  to  secure  his  prompt,  hearty,  and  intelligent  support.  He  is  president  of  the  Union 
Bank,  trustee  of  the  Rochester.  Saving  Bank,  and  director  of  the  Commercial  Bank.  Active 
as  benevolent  in  the  work  of  charity,  he  is  president  of  the  Industrial  School,  vice-president  of 
the  City  Hospital,  while  foremost  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  worthy  poor  of 
the  city.  In  him  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  has  its  best  friend  and  benefactor.  Of 
marked  originality  and  unquestioned  resources  of  mind,  and  capable  of  great  physical  and  men- 
tal application,  Mr.  Kimball  is  likewise  intensely  practical.  With  his  other  qualities  he  com- 
bines excellent  taste  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  shown  even  in  his  place 
of  business  and  office,  many  of  the  appointments  and  surroundings  of  which  invariably  elicit 
the  encomiums  of  visitors.  His  residence  is  one  of  the  finest,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
superbly  furnished,  in  the  commonwealth.  His  artistic  tastes  are  exemplified  in  his  collection 
of  orchids,  the  best  in  the  United  States,  while  his  pictures  include  many  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  modern  French,  German,  and  American  masters.  He  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  cultured 
men  of  Rochester,  whose  business  methods  and  success  have  carried  his  name  not  only  through- 
out this  continent,  but  to  the  ends  of  the  world  as  well.  And  as  he  is  yet  a  comparatively 
young  man  his  present  achievements  are  evidently  but  the  prelude  to  greater  ones  if  health 
be  spared. 
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WILLIAM  A.  HEREON. 

William  Anderson  Herron,  an  honored  and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  August  7th,  1821,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  house  which  is 
still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Penn  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street.  Mr.  Herron  comes  of  Revolu- 
tionary stock,  his  ancestry  being  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  His  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Francis  Herron,  was  born  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1734,  and  with  his 
younger  brothers,  David,  William,  and  James,  and  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  settled 
on  what  is  known  as  Herron's  Branch  (named  after  him),  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  in  1745. 
Francis  Herron  married  Mary  McNutt,  also  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  family,  and  had  issue 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz. :  John,  James,  and  William,  and  Mary  and  Sarah.  He  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation  and  died  in  1755.  James,  the  second  son  of  Francis,  and  grandfather 
of  William  A.  Herron,  was  born  in  1754.  He  married  Nancy  Davidson,  and  had  issue  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  viz. :  John  (William  A.  Herron's  father),  William,  Davidson,  and 
James,  and  Nancy  and  Sarah.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  brave  soldier,  and  was  made 
major  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  in  1829,  leaving  behind 
him  an  excellent  record  as  a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  John,"  his  eldest  son  and 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  at  Herron's  Branch,  April  3d,  1792.  In  1812  he  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  Having  a  fair  education  and  being  indus- 
trious, energetic,  and  sagacious,  he  prospered,  and  in  a  few  years  became  owner  of  a  large  saw 
and  grist  mill  on  what  is  now  Eighth  Street,  below  Penn  Avenue,  besides  acquiring  other 
property.  He  was  always  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
among  the  first  to  utilize  steam-power,  having  put  the  second  steam-engine  in  use  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  in  his  mill  on  Eighth  Street.  He  also  owned  a  farm,  coal  lands,  and 
other  properties  of  value,  at  Minersville,  now  the  Thirteenth  Ward  of  Pittsburgh,  and  was 
largely  engaged  in  contracting  and  building,  making  brick,  coal-mining,  and  farming.  He 
superintended  all  his  enterprises  and  kept  almost  constantly  employed  a  number  of  clerks  and  a 
small  army  of  men,  in  whom  he  took  a  friendly  interest.  He  was  generous  and  charitable  and 
always  stood  ready  to  succor  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  He  was  kind  and  considerate,  and  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  knew  most  of  the  children  in  Minersville  by  name.  Indeed,  he  was 
generally  loved  and  respected  by  all.  He  married,  in  1817,  Miss  Clarissa  Anderson,  daughter 
of  Major  William  and  Nancy  (Cann)  Anderson.  Major  Anderson,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  notable  Pittsburgh  family  of  that 
name.     In  the  history  of  Allegheny  County  reference  is  made  to  him  as  follows : 

"  He  came  to  America  when  the  cry  of  liberty  had  lately  arisen  among  the  colonist's,  and  with 
all  a  young  man's  ardor  he  entered  heartily  into  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  in 
1772  when  he  first  put  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  country  that  was  so  soon  to  shake  off  the 
thrall  of  the  tyrant  of  the  Old  World.  He  first  settled  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  but  soon  joined  the  army 
under  General  Washington,  taking  the  rank  of  major,  and  serving  with  distinction  through- 
out the  war." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  building  business  and  in  competition  with  others 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  building  the  Executive  Mansion  (the  "White  House  ")  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  excellent  condition  of  which  at  this  day,  more  than  a  century  later,  is  a 
splendid  testimonial  to  his  honesty  and  judgment.  "  Stout,  hearty,  and  vigorous,  he  possessed 
remarkable  executive  ability  and  was  honored  with  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time,  including  Washington  himself.     As  an  instance  of  his  physical  strength  as  well  as 
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his  determined  will,  it  is  related  that  at  one  time,  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  he 
walked  from  Washington  to  Carlisle  in  twenty-four  hours."  Major  Anderson  removed  from 
Carlisle  in  1795,  going  first  to  Huntingdon  and  afterward  to  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  each  of  which 
places  he  erected  public  buildings.  In  1797  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Pittsburgh,  on  Penn 
Street,  near  Pitt  (now  Fourth)  Street,  in  a  house  built  of  logs.  He  built  the  second  grist-mill 
put  up  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  first  steam  saw-mill  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Buying 
logs  from  the  Indians  round  about  he  did  a  large  business  in  lumber,  his  mill  often  running  day 
and  night  to  supply  the  demand.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Col.  James  O'Hara,  and  with 
him  took  an  active  part  in  all  public  enterprises.  He  built  a  number  of  the  principal  edifices  of 
Pittsburgh,  including  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wood  Street,  which  was  built  over  the 
old  log  structure,  "the  logs  being  taken  out  of  the  windows  of  the  new  church."  He  died  in 
1821,  being  then  a  resident  of  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  where  he  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  and 
whither  he  had  removed  in  the  preceding  year,  having  retired  from  business.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pittsburgh,  beside  those  of 
liis  wife,  a  native  of  Carlisle,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann  Cann.  From  the  fore- 
going brief  account  of  his  family,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Col.  William  A.  Herron,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  springs  from  ancestors  distinguished  for  their  love  of  God,  love  of  country, 
and  love  of  work.  From  their  advent  in  the  New  World  they  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  the  respect  and  favor  of  their  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  The  patriotic  instincts 
of  the  family  are  remarkable  and  have  continued  unabated  from  the  Eevolution  down  to  recent 
times.  Three  of  Mr.  Herron's  uncles  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  under  General  Harrison. 
Three  of  his  brothers  and  one  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Union  Army.  One  of  the  former, 
Francis  J.  Herron,  now  of  New  York  City,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  when  but 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  general  officer  in  the 
Union  Army,  and  had  command  of  the  whole  Western  army  in  1863  and  1864.  William  A. 
Herron  started  his  business  career  with  a  good  education,  beginning  early  in  life  as  a  clerk  for 
A.  Way  &  Co.,  dry-goods  merchants,  at  Pittsburgh,  but  finding  indoor  life  too  confining  and 
not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  gave  up  his  position  and  went  into  the  coal  business  to  assist 
his  father,  who  was  then  operating  a  large  number  of  mines  in  Minersville,  now  the  Thirteenth 
Ward  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1846  he  became  a  member  of  the  coal  firm  of  Herron,  Brown  &  Co., 
of  which  his  father  was  the  senior  member.  The  firm  owned  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the 
Monongahela  River  near  Turtle  Creek,  and  filled  large  contracts  for  iron-mills,  factories,  and 
gas-works  in  Pittsburgh,  besides  shipping  large  quantities  of  coal  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Cairo,  and  New  Orleans,  in  flat-boats.  Owing  to  failing  health  Mr.  Herron  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  business  for  a  time,  and  he  then  devoted  two  years  to  general  travel  and  rest  to 
recuperate,  after  which,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Sill,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  bus- 
iness. He  shortly  afterward  had  partnership  interests  in  a  brass-foundry,  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  cotton  batting,  besides  being  part  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  coal  land  near  Pine  Run, 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  which  was  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  Herron,  Blackburn  & 
Co.  This  firm  did  an  extensive  business,  building  a  coal  railroad  under  his  supervision  to  supply 
the  trade.  Mr.  Herron  also  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Hercules  O'Connor,  and  together 
they  purchased  the  steamboat  George  Albree  and  some  model  barges  and  took  contracts  to 
supply  the  gas-works  at  St.  Louis  with  coal,  running  the  cargoes  to  Cairo  in  flat-boats  and 
reloading  there  in  model  barges  to  tow  to  St.  Louis.  In  1855  Mr.  Herron  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  where  the  Germania 
National  Bank  is  now  erecting  its  fine  new  building.  In  1860,  perceiving  the  need  of  greater 
banking  facilities  in  Pittsburgh,  he  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  German  Bank  (now 
the  German  National) ,  and  later  on  he  helped  to  organize  the  Iron  City  Trust  Company,  which 
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subsequently  became  the  Second  National  Bank.  He  also  co-operated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Third  National  Bank  and  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  which,  like  the  others  named,  are  to-day 
among  the  strongest  financial  institutions  of  the  city.  In  1863  he,  with  two  other  well-known 
citizens,  secured  a  charter  and  organized  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  became  the 
first  president,  and  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  successful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
city.  In  1860  Mr.  Herron  was  induced  to  accept  the  nomination  of  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Alle- 
gheny County  as  a  temperance  candidate.  He  was  elected  by  a  flattering  majority  and  served 
with  eminent  satisfaction  to  his  fellow-citizens  until  1S66  (being  re-elected  in  1863),  when  he 
retired,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health,  although  he  could  have  been  again  re-elected  had 
he  cared  to  continue  in  office.  Freed  from  the  cares  of  office,  he  next  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling  real  estate,  and  so  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1877  he  took  his  youngest  son, 
John  W.  Herron,  in  as  partner,  and  still  later,  in  18S3,  his  son,  Eufus  H.  Herron,  the  business 
being  carried  on  under  the  name  of  William  A.  Herron  &  Sons.  The  firm  does  a  large  bus- 
iness, second  to  none  in  the  city,  and  holds  a  high  rank.  Eufus  H.  Herron  and  John  W.  Her- 
ron have  since  risen  to  prominence  in  Pittsburgh  business  circles,  and  the  latter  is  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  in  that  city.  During  the  progress  of  the  civil  war 
Mr.  Herron  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  his  services  to  the  Union  cause.  Although  pre- 
vented by  ill  health  from  taking  the  field,  he  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  work  at  home 
and  aided  liberally  with  his  means  and  influence  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  National 
Government.  At  several  crises  during  the  war  his  services  proved  of  the  iitmost  value.  He 
was  appointed  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Pollock  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Gen. 
J.  G.  Barnard,  chief  of  Engineer  Department,  U.S.A.  Some  years  after  the  war  General 
Barnard  wrote  as  follows  of  Colonel  Herron's  service,  the  letter  being  intended  for  historical 
purposes : 

"Washington,  March  26th,  1879. 
"  Col.  W.  A.  Herron:  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate  Army 
under  General  Lee  in  June,  1863,  great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  Pittsburgh,  whose 
manufacturing  establishments  in  iron,  machinery,  and  other  objects  of  great  importance  to  the 
country,  not  only  in  a  commercial  sense,  but  as  supplying  the  material  of  war,  offered  a  strong 
inducement  to  a  powerful  raid,  if  not  as  a  direct  object  of  the  enemy's  campaign.  At  the 
solicitations  of  leading  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  her  representative  in  Congress,  General  Moow- 
head,  I  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  her 
citizens  in  fortifying  the  place.  The  great  manufactories  were,  for  the  time,  mostly  closed, 
and  nearly  all  the  working  forces  of  able-bodied  men — several  thousand — were,  the  very  first 
day  of  my  arrival,  placed  at  my  disposal.  Without  previous  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  with  but  a  single  engineer  officer  (Major  Craighill)  to  assist  me,  the  reconnois- 
sances  and  the  putting  intelligently  at  work  such  a  large  body  of  men,  with  no  previous 
organization,  was  an  arduous  and  embarrassing  task.  The  intelligent  aid  of  many  of  the  cit- 
izens, especially  of  the  proprietors  of  the  large  iron-works,  enabled  me  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culty. But  to  yourself  I  was  more  particularly  indebted.  Placing  your  services  entirely  at 
my  disposal,  you  constituted  yourself  virtually  an  aide-de-camp  and  an  adjutant — guiding  me, 
with  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  localities,  in  my  reconnoissances — pointing  out  before- 
hand the  salient  features  of  the  surrounding  country,  thus  furnishing  the  indispensable  clews 
to  a  proper  location  of  field-works  and  enabling  me  to  send  out  my  working  parties  to  proper 
points  before  I  myself  had  been  able  properly  to  reconnoitre  them.  I  cannot  too  highly  speak 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  your  services  in  those  critical  days. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours  most  obediently, 

"J.  G.  Barnard, 
"Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  Brevet  Major-General,  U.S.A." 

Mr.  Herron  was  never  a  politician,  but  in  1879  he  was  appointed  pension-agent  for  Pitts- 
burgh by  President  Hayes,  who  was  his  warm  friend,  and  he  held  that  office  four  years.     His 
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health  failed  him  during  his  term  as  pension-agent,  and  since  leaving  that  office  he  has  not  taken 
any  very  active  part  in  business  outside  of  a  general  oversight  and  interest  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  real  estate.  It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  as  pension-agent  he 
was  warmly  complimented  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  for  the  careful  and  prompt  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  the  business  of  the  office,  and  he  left  the  agency  very  much  against  the 
wishes  of  the  politicians  in  his  district,  as  they  wanted  him  to  continue.  Within  a  few  months 
after  his  retirement  the  Government  was  able  to  close  his  account,  and-sent  him  a  certificate  in 
full  to  that  effect ;  a  fact  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  understood  that  it  usually  requires 
several  years  to  settle  the  accounts  of  a  retiring  pension-agent.  Mr.  Herron  is  an  influential 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  a  number 
of  years,  and  also  a  member  of  Select  Council  of  the  city  for  several  years.  In  religious  and 
charitable  work  he  has  always  taken  a  leading  part.  SiDce  his  nineteenth  year  he  has  been  a 
professing  member  and  active  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  held  the  office  of  elder 
and  trustee  for  many  years,  and  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  Sabbath-school  at  Minersville, 
of  which  he  was  superintendent  for  a  long  period.  In  18S8  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Centennial 
General  Assembty  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  held  at  Philadelphia.  He  has  also  at  various 
times  been  a  delegate  to  the  Synod  and  Presbytery,  representing  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh,  of  which  he  is  an  elder.  In  charitable  matters  he  has  likewise  taken  a 
warm  interest.  Since  1863  he  has  been  an  active  member  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  is  also  vice-president  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Dixmont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  vice-president  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  vice-president  of  the  Blind  Aslyum  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
director  in  the  Young  Men's  Home,  and  also  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  is 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  national  organization  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Being,  both  on  the  pater- 
nal and  maternal  side,  a  grandson  of  an  officer  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  naturally 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  this  organization.  Mr.  Herron  is  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Scotch-Irish  Society  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America.  He  has 
taken  quite  an  active  interest  in  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  of  America  and  was  instrumental  in 
having  it  meet  in  Pittsburgh  in  1890,  helping  to  make  it  a  great  success.  In  educational  work 
he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  and  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  director  of  the  public 
schools.  Mr.  Herron  is  still  one  of  the  active  and  busy  men.  of  Pittsburgh,  interested  in  its 
welfare  and  development  and  prominent  in  all  movements  of  a  public  charitable  character. 
Although  annoyed  by  ill  health  in  early  life,  he  is  to-day  a  vigorous  specimen  of  manhood, 
erect  and  sturdy,  and  capable  of  no  end  of  hard  work.  His  family  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  kindly  natures,  and  he  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  of  him 
that  "he  has  probably  more  friends  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  man  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania." His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Louisa  J.  Hills,'  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Rufus  Hills,  a 
physician  of  note  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  a  native  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  most  esti- 
mable and  respected  women  in  Pittsburgh,  where  she  has  been  active  for  many  years  in 
religious,  charitable,  and  philanthropic  work.  Her  splendid  executive  ability  was  recognized  by 
her  election,  in  1865,  as  the  first  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh, of  which  she  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers.  She  has  been  president  since  1875  of 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  one  of  the  most,  beneficial  organizations  in 
Pittsburgh,  which  she  was  the  means  of  organizing,  and  which  relieves  and  assists  thousands 
of  the  worthy  poor  annually,  without  regard  to  color,  nationality,  or  sect.  She  likewise  ren- 
ders valuable  assistance  in  almost  all  the  other  charitable  work  of  the  city.  Of  her  it  has  been 
written  that  " she  is  the  personal  friend  of  every  needy  family  in  the  city."     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Herron  were  married  October  23d,  1843.  They  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  three  sur- 
vive, viz.  :Eufus  H.  Herron,  Sarah  (now  Mrs.  Ogden  M.  Edwards),  and  John  W.  Herron.  In 
speaking  of  Mr.  William  A.  Herron,  one  who  has  been  intimately  connected  with  him  for 
many  years  remarked : 

"Mr.  Herron  is  an  exemplary  man,  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  highest  type;  always 
kind  to  and  thoughtful  of  those  around  him,  never  forgetting  a  friend,  but  always  ready  to  for- 
give an  enemy;  strictly  temperate,  scrupulously  honest,  and  of  such  superior  ability  that  had 
nature  given  him  health  and  strength  he  must  have  risen  to  distinction  among  the  chief  men 
of  his  day,  for  he  is  a  man  of  great  natural  parts." 

He  loves  ncthing  so  well  as  to  talk  about  the  city  that  he  has  seen  grow  almost  from  a 
village  to  the  most  important  manufacturing  centre  in  the  republic.  As  it  is,  even  with  the 
great  drawback  of  delicate  health  in  earlier  life,  Mr.  Herron  has  carved  a  name  for  himself 
among  the  most  active  and  energetic  men  of  Pittsburgh  which  will  long  endure. 


JOHN  W.  M.  WILLIAMS. 

Eev.  John  W.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  the  venerable  and  distinguished  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  April  7th,  1820.  His  par- 
ents, Edward  and  Catherine  (Owen)  Williams,  were  noted  for  sterling  piety  and  active  interest 
in  all  good  works.  His  early  studies  were  pursued  in  the  academy  of  his  native  town.  In  1838 
he  entered  the  Eichmond  Seminary  (now  College)  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Columbian  College  (now  University)  in  1843.  This  institution  in  1866  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  At  both  of  these  institutions,  while  pur- 
suing his  studies,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  Sunday-school  and  missionary  work.  After 
graduating  he  supplied  the  Cumberland  Street  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  about  one  year.  Here 
his  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  many  being  added  to  the  church.  At  this  church  he  was 
ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry.  He  was  now  able  to  gratify  the  desire  for  a  more  extended 
course  of  theological  study,  which  he  pursued  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  near  Boston, 
Mass.  Eeturning  to  Virginia  he  labored  as  missionary  in  Jerusalem,  Southampton  Co.,  and 
at  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight  Co.  His  efforts  were  very  successful,  and  while  in  this  field 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  two  eligible  houses  of  worship.  On  December  22d,  1846, 
he  was  married  to  Corinthia  V.  I.  Eead  of  Northampton  County,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Calvin  Hall  Eead,  of  that  county  (who  was  great-grandson  of 
Edmund  Scarburgh,  surveyor-general  under  the  King  of  England),  and  Margaret  Littleton 
Savage,  of  also  long  and  honored  descent,  and  who  was  distinguished,  even  among  the  lovely 
women  of  that  period  in  the  Old  Dominion,  for  beauty,  grace,  and  refinement.  In  184S  Eev. 
J.  W.  M.  Williams  accepted  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Lynchburg,  Va.  This 
church  was  increased  and  strengthened  by  his  ministry  and  he  also  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  the  country  around  and  beyond,  where  many  were  added  to  the  churches  through  his 
preaching.  On  January  1st,  1851,  while  yet  in  early  manhood,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  has  remained  until  the  present, 
now  more  than  two-score  years — an  earnest,  zealous  worker  in  the  Master's  vineyard.  The 
First  Baptist  Church  is  an  old  church,  having  been  organized  in  Januaiw,  1785.  When  Dr. 
Williams  became  the  pastor,  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the  large,  imposing  circular 
building  at  the  corner  of  Sharp  and  Lombard  Streets,  erected  in  ISIS  at  a  great  expense  for 
that  day.     As  early  as  1792  subscriptions  were  raised  in  this  church  to  educate  young  men  for 
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the  ministry.  In  1813  a  foreign  missionary  society  (one  of  the  first  in  this  country)  was 
formed,  also  a  Bible  society  and  Sabbath-school.  The  membership  was  not  large  when  Dr. 
Williams  took  charge,  but  composed  of  a  class  whose  social  position  and  wealth  probably  sur- 
passed that  of  any  Baptist  church  in  this  country.  Its  members  were  likewise  distinguished 
for  uprightness  and  generous  co-operation  in  the  organizations  which  have  given  to  Baltimore 
the  honored  name,  "City  of  Benevolent  Institutions."  Dr.  Williams  is  eminently  a  preacher 
of  the  Word,  bringing  from  its  profound  depths  sublime  truth,  which  he  presents  clearly  and 
concisely,  with  earnestness,  in  simplicity  and  power,  never  having  turned  aside  to  sensational 
topics  or  pampered  to  a  taste  for  novelty.  His  preaching  therefore  was  most  effective,  and 
soon  drew  large  congregations ;  sometimes  for  consecutive  months  the  immense  building  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  attentive  hearers,  and  large  numbers  were  constantly  added 
to  the  church,  among  whom  were  many  beyond  the  age  of  those  usually  moved  to  repentance. 
He  has  always  been  a  great  advocate  for  missions,  in  the  broadest  sense  infusing  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  has  labored  not  only  to  enlarge  his  church  but  to 
plant  new  churches  in  every  favorable  locality.  One  of  the  strongest  passions  of  his  soul  is 
love  for  children,  and  his  influence  over  the  young  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  beneficent.  After 
the  death  of  the  pious  and  distinguished  Dr.  Johns,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  president  of  the  Maryland  Tract  Society,  which  position  he  still  fills.  Dr.  Will- 
iams was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Baltimore.  He  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Sunday-school  Union  for  many  years.  His  excessive 
labors  as  preacher,  pastor,  and  officer  of  various  societies  of  that  city  have  left  him  little  time 
for  authorship;  he  has,  however,  written  considerably  for  the  religious  press,  furnishing  valu- 
able articles  on  the  Sunday-school  work,  and  has  done  much  in  formulating  laws  to  guide  and 
stimulate  societies  for  the  general  good  among  God's  people.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Balti- 
more Baptist  Church  Extension  Society,  organized  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin 
Wilson.  Dr.  Williams'  success  and  popularity  are  the  outcome  of  earnest,  persistent,  and  well- 
directed  effort,  and  have  in  no  sense  been  due  to  newspapers  and  their  eulogiums — his  humble, 
God-fearing  spirit  shrinking  from  instead  of  courting  such  notoriety.  In  time  it  became 
apparent  that  the  locality  of  the  church  at  Sharp  and  Lombard  Streets  was  not  favorable,  the 
population  receding  even  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Williams'  settlement,  and  in  a  few  years  the  edifice 
was  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  business ;  most  of  the  church  members,  Sabbath-school,  and 
congregation  residing  at  a  great  distance.  Therefore  the  church  decided  to  sell  the  grand  old 
temple  and  move  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  where  the  white  marble  edifice  on  Town- 
send  Street,  near  Lafayette  Square,  was  erected,  and  finally  dedicated,  January,  1878.  Here, 
though  now  over  seventy-two  years  of  age,  Dr.  Williams'  full,  rich  voice  still  peals  forth,  but 
in  more  melodious  strains  and  with  deeper  pathos,  thoughts  ripened  from  constant  study  of  the 
Divine  Oracles,  verified  by  long  personal  experience ;  and  while  speaking  as  it  were  from  the 
threshold  of  eternity,  the  veil  seems  removed,  disclosing  to  the  responsive  soul  a  gleam  of  the 
light  and  glory  of  its  future  home,  while  echoes  from  the  celestial  choir  rest  upon  the  listening 
spirit.  Many  brought  in  through  Dr.  Williams'  ministry  are  valuable  members  in  the  other 
Baptist  churches,  and  there  are,  besides,  the  colonies  that  have  gone  out.  This  church  has  sent 
forth  about  fifty  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  among  whom  some  became  very  eminent  men.  Dr. 
Williams'  most  prominent  characteristics  are  disinterestedness,  sincerity,  guileless,  child-like 
simplicity,  a  serene,  cheerful  spirit  in  which  he  makes  all  share,  and  a  great  loving  heart  en- 
compassing humanity  in  its  tender  depths.  These  saintly  qualities  have  endeared  him  to  all 
and  made  many  of  his  acquaintances  desire  his  presence  in  time  of  affliction,  and  not  a  few  of 
different  religious  faith  have  called  for  him  in  the  supreme  hour.  Indeed,  among  those  who 
know  and  honor  him  not  unfrequently  is  heard  the  remark,  "I  want  Dr.  Williams  near  me 
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when  I  am  dying."  Although  a  generation  has  passed  away  during  his  ministry  in  Baltimore 
there  are  still  many,  very  many,  who  scatter  flowers  of  affection  in  his  pathway ;  and  some  of 
the  children's  children  of  those  who  years  ago  welcomed  him  as  G-od's  servant  to  Baltimore, 
sweeten  his  life  by  their  faithful  love  and  devotion.  Dr.  Williams  finds  exceeding  joy  in  his 
gratitude  to  Him  who  has  crowned  his  days  with  manifold  blessings  and  with  great  loving 
kindness.  In  recognizing  the  influence  of  his  wife  in  purifying  and  elevating  the  fountain  of 
his  motives,  likewise  in  sharing  his  labors,  strengthening  him  by  wise  and  prudent  counsel,  and 
proving  an  inspiration  to  all  high  and  holy  endeavor,  his  oft-repeated  words,  "By  the  grace 
of  God  and  my  wife  I  am  what  I  am,  to  her  next  to  Jesus  I  owe  most,"  are  familiar  to  those 
who  know  him.  Dr.  Williams  has  one  son,  E.  Calvin  Williams,  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  and 
two  daughters,  Margaret  Corinthia,  married  to  Joshua  W.  Gore,  professor  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Lucretia  Eliza,  married  to  J.  H.  Wilson  Marriott,  now  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Sadlers'  Publishing  Company  (publishers  of  educational  works),  and  son  of 
the  late  John  McKim  Marriott,  of  Baltimore. 


E.  CALVIN  WILLIAMS. 

Major  Edward  Calvin  Williams,  lawyer,  of  Baltimore,  was  born  October  7th,  1847,  in 
the  city  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  He  is  the  son  of  Bev.  John  W.  M.  Williams,  D.D.  (see  preceding 
sketch),  and  Corinthia  Read  Williams,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Calvin  Hall  Read  and  Margaret 
Littleton  Savage,  his  wife,  of  Northampton  County,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Read  was 
a  great-grandson  of  Col.  Edmund  Scarburgh,  "surveyor-general  under  the  King  of  England;  " 
was  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1827-28,  and  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
Convention  of  Virginia  in  1829,  which  assembled  in  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Constitution.  A  historical  account  of  that  famous  convention  says:  "An  assembly  of  men 
were  drawn  together  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed  in  the  United  States.  Much  of 
what  was  venerable  for  years  and  long  service ;  many  of  those  most  respected  for  their  wisdom 
and  eloquence ;  two  of  the  ex-Presidents  (Madison  and  Monroe) ,  Chief  Justice  Marshall ;  many 
of  those  who  had  been  most  distinguished  in  Congress  or  the  State  Legislature,  on  the  bench 
or  at  the  bar,  were  brought  together  for  the  momentous  purpose  of  laying  anew  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land."  His  colleagues  were  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Joynes,  Thomas  M.  Bayly,  and 
Abel  I.  Upshur.  Death,  however,  prevented  his  participation  in  the  counsels  of  this  august 
assembly.  Dr.  Read  was  amiable  and  upright,  gentle  yet  brave,  unwavering  in  principle, 
active  and  faithful  in  fulfilling  his  convictions  of  duty.  Although  but  thirty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  his  opinions  lived,  and  were  long  quoted  as  authority  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  country.  Among  his  papers  were  found  letters  from  the  greatest  states- 
men, submitting  to  his  discretion  and  judgment  questions  of  vital  importance.  The  late  Gov. 
Henry  A.  Wise  said:  "His  death  was  a  loss  to  Virginia's  highest  interests."  His  views  were 
eminently  beneficent  to  the  lowly  and  just  to  all.  His  accomplished  wife,  Margaret  Littleton 
Savage,  of  long  and  honored  descent,  was  distinguished,  even  among  the  lovely  women  of  the 
period,  for  beauty,  grace,  and  refinement.  Although  one's  life  is  not  created  entirely  from 
within,  "  character  is  destiny, "  if  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  youth  of  E.  Calvin  Williams  was 
marked  by  love,  reverence,  faith,  and  obedience  to  his  parents,  and  although  overflowing  with 
exuberant  spirits  and  mirth-provoking  tricks,  he  never  violated  these  virtues  and  consequently 
enjoyed  a  life  exceptionally  happy,  preserved  from  disquietudes  arising  from  youthful  follies. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  his  youth  "  the  beams  of   his  sunny  spirit  were  reviving  to  the 
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despondent,  many  of  whom  sought  its  cheering  rays."  He  had  a  ready  appreciation  of  all  that 
was  good  and  noble  in  his  associates,  rejoicing  heartily  in  their  achievements  and  prosperity, 
but  never  referring  to  their  defects  and  failures,  seeming  the  while  to  lose  sight  of  himself. 
This  gave  him  an  influence  for  good  unsought  and  of  which  he  was  even  unconscious.  A 
young  man  of  his  acquaintance  was  overcome  by  evil ;  the  father  called  upon  his  father,  Kev. 
Dr.  Williams,  and  asked  bim  to  permit  Calvin  (who  was  then  only  about  twelve  years  old)  to 
go  to  his  son,  for  he  believed  that  he  could  convince  him  of  his  error  and  exercise  a  wholesome 
influence  over  him.  Calvin  accordingly  went  to  him  and  accomplished  all  that  the  father 
hoped,  and  from  that  time  forth  the  young  man's  career  was  honorable  and  his  life  successful. 
This  power  was  manifested  in  many  interesting  incidents  that  occurred  while  he  was  at  St. 
Timothy's  Hall,  Catonsville,  Md. ;  and  to  Mr.  E.  Parsons  (who  was  principal  of  that  institu- 
tion at  that  time)  he  is  much  indebted  for  encouraging  and  developing  the  many  true  and 
noble  principles  instilled  by  his  parents.  It  is  also  said  of  him  that  while  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  many  of  the  evil  habits  of  gifted  young  men  were  restrained  by  his  benign  influence, 
after  the  earnest  efforts  of  Others  had  been  fruitless.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  young  Williams 
was  called  to  the  position  of  tutor  in  mathematics  at  St.  Timothy's  Hall.  His  predilections  for 
his  life  work  were  from  an  early  age  in  favor  of  the  law,  but  he  refused  to  encourage  them, 
supposing  there  were  greater  temptations  in  this  than  in  most  other  callings.  His  preference, 
however,  becoming  stronger,  when  about  to  enter  the  university  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Judge  W.  F.  Giles,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  a  gentleman 
whose  life  had  been  alike  untarnished  and  exemplary,  and  who  assured  him  that  he  had  not 
found  the  practice  of  law  incompatible  with  Christian  principles,  that  the  law  and  gospel  should 
and  could  be  allies,  and  in  no  profession  could  he  more  honor  his  God.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
aided  also  by  the  prayerful  approval  of  his  parents,  he  decided  for  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
entering  the  University  of  Virginia.  After  being  graduated  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the 
university  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  favor  extended  to  him  personally  by 
the  distinguished  professors  of  this  time-honored  institution  has  been  a  constant  stimulant  to 
subsequent  endeavor  and  exalted  purpose.  Not  being  of  suitable  age  to  be  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law,  he  entered  the  law  offices  of  Brown  &  Brune  (the  late  Judge  Geo.  Wm.  Brown 
and  Frederick  W.  Brune  being  the  senior  members) .  In  due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  opened  an  office  and  commenced  practising  alone.  Working  earnestly  and  diligently,  not 
despising  patient  toil,  even  when  not  remunerative,  success  naturally  attended  him,  and  from 
that  time  his  father  never  had  occasion  to  advance  a  dollar  for  him.  Early  in  his  practice  his 
clients  ranked  among  the  largest  capitalists  and  wisest  business  men  of  Baltimore,  and  he  has 
consequently  been  engaged  in  many  important  cases.  Major  Williams'  benevolences  have  been 
so  unostentatious  that  it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  refer  to  them.  His  kind,  tender  heart  and 
noble  impulses  have  always  responded  to  the  calls  of  charity,  and  it  has  been  his  custom  even 
from  childhood  to  deny  himself  when  necessary  to  do  this.  In  the  press  of  most  exhausting 
work  in  his  profession,  he  has  freely  given  his  personal  efforts  and  time,  as  well  as  money,  to 
provide  for  the  orphan,  secure  situations  for  the  struggling,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  and 
suffering  in  whatever  form.  He  was  baptized  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  received 
as  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Baltimore,  soon  becoming  as  a  right  arm  to  his 
father  in  helpfulness  and  general  usefulness.  He  is  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  member  of  the 
body  corporate,  and  was  an  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath -school  several  years, 
resigning  only  because  his  health  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  upon  him,  with  his  other 
absorbing  duties.  He  has  never  gone  into  politics,  although  often  solicited  to  do  so.  He  is, 
however,  a  decided  Democrat  and  takes  much  interest  in  the  success  of  that  party.  Major 
Williams  has  travelled  extensively ;  he  has  been  to  Europe  twelve  or  more  times  and  visited  all 
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its  countries.  He  has  been  honored  by  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  of  England,  also  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Historical  Society  of  England,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art  of  London.  He  received  his  commission  in  1887  as  judge 
advocate,  with  rank  of  major,  in  the  First  Brigade,  Maryland  National  Guard,  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Stewart  Brown.  He  has  been  and  is  counsel  for  a  number  of  important  corporations  and 
charities  in  Baltimore,  including  the  Women's  Hospital,  the  Free  Summer  Excursion  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  has  been  president  and  clerk  of 
the  Maryland  Baptist  Union  Association,  and  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Maryland,  University,  and  Elk  Eidge  Fox-Hunting  Clubs,  and  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Lou  A.  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hugh  Douglas,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  She  died,  November  26th,  1878,  leaving  no  issue.  He 
was  married  the  second  time,  February  9th,  1887,  to  Miss  Addie  Colt,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
daughter  of  the  late  Eobert  Oliver  Colt,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Eobert  Oliver,  of  Bal- 
timore. From  this  marriage  are  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters:  Eobert  Oliver 
Colt,  Adelaide,  and  Corinthia. 


A.  N.  LITTLEJOHN. 

Et.  Eev.  Abram  Newkirk  Littlejohn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  December  13th,  1824.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1841  he  entered  Union  College, 
where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1845.  Entering  at  once  upon  a  course  of  theological  study, 
he  received  a  deacon's  orders  from  the  Et.  Eev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1848.  He  entered  upon  the 
clerical  duties  at  St.  Ann's  Church,  Amsterdam,  immediately,  and  after  continuing  there  a 
year,  removed  to  Meriden,  Conn.,  where  be  officiated  for  a  period  of  ten  months.  On  the  10th 
of  April,  1850,  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest,  November  10th,  1850,  and  where  he  remained  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
In  July,  1851,  he  succeeded  Eev.  Samuel  Cooke,  D.D.,  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New 
Haven.  Though  yet  a  young  man,  not  quite  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
upon  this  large  and  important  field  of  labor,  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  intellectual 
abilities.  His  sympathy  with  progress,  and  with  the  friends  of  higher  intellectual  culture, 
especially  among  the  young  men,  was  so  evident  and  hearty  that  he  attracted  in  large  num- 
bers the  young  men  of  the  city  into  his  congregation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  his  own  scholar- 
ship was  so  broad  and  thorough,  and  his  ability  as  a  speaker  and  writer  so  eminent,  that  he 
was  in  great  demand  as  a  lecturer  and  orator.  In  1853  he  was  invited  to  give  the  opening 
lecture  of  a  course  in  Philadelphia,  by  bishops  and  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  church,  on 
topics  connected  with  theological  science.  The  subject  assigned  him,  and  which  he  discussed 
with  masterly  ability,  was  "The  Philosophy  of  Eeligion."  These  discourses  were  subsequently 
published,  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Et.  Eev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Church.  He  had 
already  been  for  several  years  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  he  continued  to  sustain  this  relation  to  that  school  of  the  prophets,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  of  his  rectorship,  during  his  residence  in  New  Haven,  a  period  of  ten 
years.  In  1856,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-second  year,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.     In  January,  1858,  when 
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yet  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  unanimous-y  elected  president  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  This  honor  he  respectfully  declined.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he  was  called  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  position  was  one  of 
peculiar  responsibility  and  anxiety  and  a  man  of  less  moral  courage  would  have  declined  to 
leave  a  congregation  so  strongly  attached  to  him  as  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and  one  in  every  re- 
spect so  pleasant,  for  the  trials  and  severe  labors  which  he  well  knew  would  be  inevitable  in 
his  new  position.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  originally  erected  in  large  part  through 
the  munificence  of  one  of  its  constituent  members,  and  through  his  subsequent  misfortune  in 
business  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  in  1856  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  rescued  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  a  foreclosure  sale  for  a  mortgage  debt  of 
$100,000,  was  still  staggering  under  an  incumbrance  of  $65,000,  and  was  as  yet  incomplete. 
It  was  a  magnificent  edifice,  well  wortby  to  become  eventually,  when  completed,  the  cathedral 
church  of  a  future  diocese,  but  the  congregation  which  worshipped  in  it  were,  neither  in  wealth 
or  numbers,  quite  strong  enough  to  bear  so  heavy  a  burden.  But  the  young  and  brave- 
hearted  New  Haven  rector  saw  in  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  members  of  the  parish  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  the  possibilities  of  a  magnificent  future,  and  stipulating  that  the  debt  should  be 
reduced  $10,000  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties  among  them,  he  threw  his  whole  heart  into 
the  work  of  building  up  the  parish.  The  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit,  the  rare  courage  with 
which  he  addressed  himself  to  his  work,  the  halo  of  enthusiasm  with  which  he  surrounded  it, 
as  a  work  done  for  Christ,  and  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of  his  preaching  attracted  a  constantly 
increasing  audience  to  the  services  of  the  church.  There  were  yet  dark  days  to  be  encoun- 
tered. The  financial  depression  of  1861  and  1S62  made  it  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  money  even 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  still  heavy  debt ;  but  when  a  time  of  greater  financial 
prosperity  came,  and  his  congregation  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  numerous  men  of 
wealth  and  generous  hearts,  he  renewed  his  efforts  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  debt  which  had 
so  long  crippled  the  energies  of  the  church.  In  January,  1863,  $20,000  of  the  debt  was  paid, 
and  the  income  of  the  church  having  more  than  doubled,  and  being  in  excess  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  defray  the  current  expenses,  Dr.  Littlejohn  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  sink- 
ing fund,  which  has  greatly  diminished  and  will  ere  long  completely  obliterate  the  original 
debt.  Meantime,  fully  convinced  that  the  charities  which  began  at  home  should  not  end  there, 
he  inculcated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that  wise  liberality,  in  the  support  of  all  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  church,  which  should  demonstrate  that  they  did  not  live  to  them- 
selves alone,  but  unto  Him  who  had  redeemed  them.  On  the  western  frontier  in  Bellevue, 
Neb.,  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  erected  a  church  edifice  named  after  itself,  where  the  emi- 
grants from  our  Eastern  States  could  worship  God  as  they  had  done  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
In  the  newer  portion  of  this  city,  just  where  the  advancing  wave  of  population  has  reached  its 
shores,  on  Fulton  Avenue,  near  Schenectady  Avenue,  it  established  a  free  chapel.  A  classical 
and  commercial  school  for  boys,  with  religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction,  was  also  estab- 
lished, and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Church  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  and  the  other  local  church  charities,  and  the  Missionary,  Educational,  and  Church 
Extension  Societies  received  largely  of  their  bounties  through  all  these  years.  Aside  from  the 
engrossing  cares  of  his  large  parish,  and  the  parochial  and  financial  duties  which  occupied  him 
there,  he  has,  from  his  first  coming  to  Brooklyn,  been  prominently  connected  with  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  church,  as  a  member  of  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions ;  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Freedmen's  Commission;  a 
director  of  the  Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry ;  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Sunday-school  Union  and  Church  Book  Society ;  a  director  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society;  president  of  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Orphan  on  the  Church  Charity  Foundation, 
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and  vice-president  of  the  Kings  County  Convocation  for  Church  Extension.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Quarterly  Church  Review,  and  has  reviewed  with  great 
ability  in  its  pages  "Sir  James  Stephens'  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,"  "Cousin's  His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy,"  "The  Character  and  Writings  of  Coleridge,"  "The  Poems  of 
George  Herbert,"  and  "Miss  Beecher's  Bible  and  the  People."  He  has  also  published  numer- 
ous occasional  discourses  and  addresses.  In  1866  Dr.  Little  John  laid  before  the  parish  his  pur- 
pose to  complete  the  Clmrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  a  spire.  The  site  of  the  church  (on  the 
Heights)  is  elevated  about  64  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  bay.  He  proposed  to  build  a  spire 
of  stone  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  already  erected  to  a  height,  including  the  metal  cross 
with  which  it  should  terminate,  of  284  feet  from  the  ground.  He  was  successful  in  raising 
the  sum  necessary  for  its  completion  ($55,000).  This  spire  is  the  most  conspicuous  object 
which  greets  the  eye  of  the  voyager  as  he  comes  up  the  lower  bay,  and  is,  by  almost  a  hundred 
feet,  higher  than  any  other  spire  in  either  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  On  the  19th  of  December, 
1867,  commemorative  services  were  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  occasion  of 
the  completion  of  this  great  work.  In  connection  with  this  service,  it  was  stated  that  the  con- 
tributions of  the  parish  to  benevolent  purposes  (including,  of  course,  the  church  debt  and  the 
spire),  during  Dr.  Little  John's  rectorship  (of  somewhat  less  than  eight  years),  had  been  $260,- 
000,  and  that  there  had  been  in  that  time  680  communicants  added  to  the  church.  At  the 
General  Convention  of  1868  the  formation  of  three  new  dioceses  in  New  York  was  authorized, 
and  they  were  organized  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Dr.  Littlejohn  was  elected  bishop  by 
two  of  these,  that  of  Central  New  York  and  that  of  Long  Island ;  but  chose  the  latter,  as  that 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  in  which  he  could  be  most  useful.  His  ordination  and 
consecration  to  this  office  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January,  1S69.  In  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  episcopate,  Bishop  Littlejohn  has  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church  in  confir- 
mation over  20,000  persons;  has  ordained  to  the  diaconate  and  priesthood  more  than  100  clergy- 
men; has  consecrated  a  large  number  of  churches,  and  has  established  several  diocesan  schools 
of  high  grade,  over  all  which  he  maintains  an  active  supervision.  Under  his  administration 
as  president  ex-officio  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  St.  John's  Hospital  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $120,000,  and  other  departments  of  the  foundation  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  all  of 
them  strengthened  by  substantial  additions  to  the  permanent  endowments.  In  1S72  Bishop 
Littlejohn  was  appointed  bishop  in  charge  of  all  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  appointment  he  has  held  ever  since,  thus  adding  to  his  work  in  the 
diocese  of  Long  Island  a  considerable  jurisdiction  abroad,  the  latter  requiring  an  official 
visitation  every  two  or  three  years.  In  1878  he  attended  the  Lambeth  conferences,  held  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  London.  One  hundred  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  present, 
and  the  sessions  were  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1879-1880 
he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  clergy,  subsequently  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Conciones  ad  Clerum,"  which  reached  several  editions.  In  November,  1880,  he  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  a  series  of  discourses  on  "Individualism,"  pub- 
lished immediately  after  at  the  University  Press.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  service,  the 
university  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  During  the  spring  of  1884  the  bishop 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  on  "The  Chris- 
tian Ministry  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  These  lectures  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished. Besides  these  the  bishop  has  contributed  many  elaborate  articles  to  reviews  and  peri- 
odicals and  published  many  addresses  and  charges  delivered  to  the  clergy  at  the  annual 
conventions  of  his  diocese.  He  is  an  official  visitor  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  trustee 
of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  ex-officio,  a  trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 
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GROVER    CLEVELAND. 

Grover  Clevelaot),  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Caldwell,  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  March  18th,  1837.  The  family  migrated  from 
Suffolk  County,  England,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Grover  Cleveland's  father  was  Eichard  F.  Cleveland,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  married  a 
Miss  Neal,  the  daughter  of  a  Baltimore  book  publisher,  and  who  named  their  son  after  Eev. 
Stephen  Grover,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Caldwell.  From  the  latter  place  the  family 
removed,  in  1S41,  to  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  where  the  boy  went  to  school  and  thence  to  a  country 
store,  in  which  he  served  as  a  clerk.  From  Fayetteville  the  Cleveland  family  again  removed  to 
Clinton,  Oneida  County,  and  here  young  Grover's  education  was  further  advanced  and  to  that 
degree  that  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  In  1S55  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  was 
preparing  his  "American  Herd  Book,"  and  employed  Grover  to  assist  him  in  his  compilation 
and  for  several  years  he  continued  on  that  work ;  at  the  same  time  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  law  firm  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers,  in  Buffalo,  where  he  read  law  to  such  effect  that  in 
1S59  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  while  the  same  firm  kept  him  in  their  employment  as  their 
managing  clerk  until  January  1st,  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
Erie  County.  At  this  time  Grover  Cleveland  supported  his  mother  and  sisters,  who  were 
dependent  upon  him,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  on  being  drafted  to  serve  in  the  Union 
army  the  impossibility  of  his  leaving  them  and  going  into  the  service  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  borrow  sufficient  money  to  pay  a  substitute,  in  preference  to  leaving  them  to  struggle 
unaided  against  poverty.  Further,  the  family  was  represented  in  the  army  by  two  of 
Cleveland's  brothers,  who  could  be  spared  from  their  business  and  home  relations  for  that 
purpose.  In  1S65  Mr.  Cleveland  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated.  He  then  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Isaac  V.  Vander- 
pool,  with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a  partner  from  January  1st,  1866,  until  August  1st, 
1869,  when  he  formed  the  firm  of  Laning,  Cleveland  &  Folsom  and  continued  the  practice  of 
the  law  until  he  assumed  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Erie  County,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  the 
fall  of  1870.  His  term  as  Sheriff  ended  with  the  expiration  of  the  year  1873,  when  he  resumed 
his  law  practice,  forming  the  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  &  Bissell,  Messrs.  Lyman  K.  Bass  and 
Wilson  S.  Bissell  being  his  partners.  This  firm  became  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  popular 
in  their  business  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Bass  having  retired  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  health,  the  firm  name  became  Cleveland  &  Bissell,  and  in  1881  by  the 
admission  of  Mr.  George  J.  Sicard,  was  changed  to  Cleveland,  Bissell  &  Sicard.  In  1881  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  the  candidate  for  Mayor  of  the  Democratic  and  Reform  parties  of  Buffalo,  and 
was  elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  leading  every  candidate  on  the  local  ticket  and 
running  five  thousand  votes  ahead  of  the  State  ticket.  By  this  time  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
recognized  as  a  prominent  figure  in  Buffalo,  where  his  position  as  a  leader  at  the  bar  was 
unquestioned.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  became  a 
Vice-President.  Both  at  jury  and  bench  trials  he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  the  many 
admirable  qualities  which  he  had  displayed,  both  in  his  profession  and  official  capacity,  had 
brought  him  public  favor  and  personal  popularity  to  a  very  unusual  degree.  He  entered  upon 
his  official  duties  as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  January  2d,  1882,  and  his  conduct  of  that  office  amply 
sustained  the  high  opinion  in  which  he  was  held.  From  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
he  became  known  as  the  "Veto  Mayor,"  on  account  of  his  fearless  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
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in  checking  extravagance  and  preventing  the  illegal  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys.  At 
this  time  the  corruption  of  the  city  government  of  Buffalo  had  reached  an  alarming  point,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  no  ordinary  man  could  be  relied  on  to  undertake  a  fearless 
reform  of  the  flagrant  abuses,  which  had  aroused  public  indignation ;  but  Mayor  Cleveland 
proved  that  the  general  confidence  felt  in  him  was  well  founded.  His  previous  experience  as 
District  Attorney  had  given  him  an  insight  into  municipal  affairs,  which  guided  him 
unerringly,  and  though  opposed  bitterly  by  the  City  Council,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  all  his 
points  and  almost  revolutionized  the  city  government.  He  inaugurated  city  reforms  which 
had  before  been  barely  hoped  for,  and  corrected  abuses  which,  through  their  persistent 
repetition,  had  become  almost  venerable.  He  conquered  the  most  corrupt  combination  ever 
formed  in  the  Council,  and  so  far  as  it  was  possible  he  saw  that  the  city  got  the  full  value  of 
every  dollar  expended.  His  achievements  in  Buffalo  attracted  attention  throughout  the  State, 
and  when  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1882  was  held,  his  name  was  naturally  brought 
before  it  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  The  tier  of  four  counties,  of  which  Erie  is  the  chief, 
sent  delegates  to  the  Convention  pledged  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  while  he  took  no  step 
himself  in  the  interest  of  his  candidacy,  his  friends  saw  that  his  achievements  were  properly 
made  known,  and  the  result  was  that  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Convention.  An 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  campaign  was  that  a  number  of  the  leading  Bepublican  news- 
papers, organizations,  and  politicians  repudiated  Mr.  Folger,  the  Republican  candidate,  and 
worked  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  result  of  the  election  was  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
Democratic  candidate,  who  swept  the  State  like  a  tidal  wave,  carrying  all  before  him,  and  won 
the  election  by  the  unprecedented  majority  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  votes.  As  Governor  of  the  State  Mr.  Cleveland  displayed  the  same 
qualities  and  characteristics  which  had  made  his  administration  of  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
Buffalo  exceptional.  In  particular  he  applied  the  principles  of  the  old  Jeffersonian  democracy 
to  his  conduct  of  the  office.  Complete  simplicity  characterized  all  his  surroundings,  while  his 
accessibility  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  formalities  and  ceremonies  demanded  by  his 
predecessors.  The  industry  and  straightforwardness  which  were  such  important  features  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  character  were  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  his  new  duties  with  determination 
and  persistence.  In  his  new  and  responsible  position  also  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  apply 
the  views  which  he  held  concerning  the  economical  administration  of  an  office  in  the  interest 
of  the  tax-payers.  Reform  measures  were  certain  of  earnest  and  powerful  support  at  his 
hands,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  instance  of  a  number  of  bills,  whose  object 
was  the  purification  of  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
high  conception  of  duty  and  his  determination  to  perform  it  in  his  own  case,  no  matter  at 
what  cost,  made  him  a  great  many  enemies — a  fact,  however,  which  did  not  in  the  least  serve 
to  alter  his  course.  Many  of  those  whose  enemity  he  gained  were,  as  a  rule,  professional 
office-holders  and  politicians,  and  his  success  in  making  friends  among  the  great  mass  of  voters 
far  outweighed  their  influence.  The  facts  regarding  Mr.  Cleveland's  devotion  to  business,  his 
industry,  his  modesty,  and  his  perfect  sincerity  soon  became  widely  known,  with  the  result 
that  there  grew  up  for  him  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  a  feeling  of  respect  and  the 
warmest  admiration.  A  public  opinion  was  thus  awakened,  which  rapidly  spread  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  State,  and  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Chicago,  in  July,  1884,  the  name  of  "The  Reform  Governor"  was  a  household  word  through- 
out the  entire  country.  It  followed  that  when  the  Convention  met,  his  name  appeared  before 
it  as  that  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  candidates,  and  on  the  first  ballot  he  received  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  out  of  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty  votes  cast,  the  next  highest 
number,  one  hundred  and  seventy,  being  received  by  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware.     On  the  second 
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ballot,  taken  July  11th,  Mr.  Cleveland  received  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes,  which 
gave  him  the  nomination.  It  was  remarked  that  every  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Convention 
awakened  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  when  the  various  changes  in  the  votes  of  the  delega- 
tions had  been  made,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  received  six  hundred  and 
eighty-three  votes,  the  excitement  became  ungovernable,  and  amid  the  wildest  applause,  the 
nomination  was  made  unanimous.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  During  this  period  Mr.  Cleveland  continued  to  attend  faithfully  to  his  duties  in 
Albany,  displaying  no  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  Convention.  After  being  informed 
officially  of  his  nomination,  he  sent  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  in  which  he  briefly  set  forth  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
Presidential  office.  A  passage  from  this  document  bearing  upon  party  relations  is  worth 
quoting  as  peculiarly  significant  of  the  character  of  the  writer : 

"I  believe  in  an  open  and  sturdy  partisanship,  which  secures  the  legitimate  advantages  of 
party  supremacy ;  but  parties  were  made  for  the  people,  and  I  am  unwilling  knowingly  to  give 
my  assent  to  measures  purely  partisan  which  will  endanger  or  sacrifice  their  interests." 

The  Presidential  campaign  which  followed,  with  James  G.  Blaine  as  the  Eepublican  candi- 
date, was  one  of  the  most  exciting,  and  in  many  respects  passionate  and  malignant,  known  to 
the  history  of  the  American  government  and  people.  Slander  and  vituperation  were  scattered 
broadcast,  neither  party  having  the  advantage  over  the  other  in  this  particular,  but  there 
remained  after  it  was  all  over  this  important  fact :  that  of  all  the  mud  which  was  so  freely 
flung  at  Mr.  Cleveland  during  the  canvass,  none  of  it  clung,  and  he  emerged  from  the  conflict 
as  one  who  had  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace  unscathed.  The  election  was  so  close  that  its 
result  depended  upon  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  for  several  days  was  claimed 
by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats ;  passion  ran  high,  especially  in  New  York  City,  where 
there  were  even  threats  of  popular  disorder.  It  was  finally  established  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  had  received  two  hundred  and  nineteen  electoral  votes,  against  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  received  by  Mr.  Blaine.  Beyond  reviewing  certain  of  the  monster  parades  which 
took  place  during  the  campaign,  Mr.  Cleveland  displayed  no  active  interest  in  it.  Soon  after 
being  officially  notified  of  his  election,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Governor,  closed  up  his  affairs 
at  Albany,  and  prepared  his  inaugural  address.  He  appointed  Col.  Daniel  S.  Lamont  his 
private  secretary,  and  accompanied  by  him  and  by  his  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  Miss 
Cleveland,  went  to  Washington,  March  3d,  and  on  the  following  day,  before  a  vast  multitude 
of  people,  delivered  his  inaugural  address  from  a  stand  erected  at  the  east  front  of  the  capitol, 
after  which  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  passage  in  the  address  bearing  upon  civil  service  reform  deserves 
preservation : — 

"  The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  government  and  the  application 
of  business  principles  to  public  affairs.  As  a  means  to  this  end  the  civil  service  reform  should 
be  in  good  faith  enforced.  Our  citizens  have  the  right  to  protection  from  the  incompentency 
of  public  employees  who  hold  their  places  solely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service,  and  from 
the  corrupting  influence  of  those  who  promise,  and  the  vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect, 
such  rewards.  And  those  who  worthily  seek  public  employment  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
merit  and  competency  shall  be  recognized,  instead  of  party  subserviency,  or  the  surrender  of 
honest  political  belief." 

The  Bible  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Cleveland  on  this  occasion  was  one  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  mother.  After  the  close  of  the  inauguration  ceremony,  President  Cleveland 
reviewed  one  of  the  most  imposing  processions  seen  in  Washington  since  the  grand  review  at 
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the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Thus  Mr.  Cleveland  had  in  the  brief  space  of  four  years,  and  by 
regular  gradation  of  office,  risen  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  There 
is  no  other  such  instance  in  the  history  of  the  governmental  experience  of  the  United  States : 
that  of  a  man,  by  sheer  merit  alone,  and  in  the  face  of  the  sharpest  opposition,  becoming 
Mayor  of  his  city,  Governor  of  his  State  and  Chief  Executive  of  his  country.  Mr.  Cleveland 
selected  as  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  State ;  Daniel 
Manning,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  William  C.  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts, 
Secretary  of  War ;  William  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Augustus  H. 
Garland,  of  Arkansas,  Attorney  General ;  William  F.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  Postmaster  General ; 
and  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  formation  of  this  cabinet, 
as  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  its  after  history,  Mr.  Cleveland  carried  out  the  purpose 
which  was  foreshadowed  in  his  inaugural  address  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  No  harm  shall  come  to  any  business  interest  as  the  result  of  administrative  policy  so  long 
as  I  am  President.  I  intend  to  surround  myself  with  the  best  and  broadest  minds  in  the  party, 
and  then  bend  all  my  energies  toward  making  an  administration  that  shall  at  least  assure 
every  element  that  a  transfer  of  executive  control  from  one  party  to  another  does  not  mean 
any  serious  disturbance  of  existing  conditions." 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  President  Cleveland  was  the  signing  of  the  commission 
appointing  General  Grant  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  Congress  made  a  law  by  the  last  official  signature  of  President  Arthur.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Democratic  party  was  in  power;  that  is,  so  far  as  the 
administration  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  were  concerned.  The  Senate  was  divided 
into  forty-one  Eepublicans  and  thirty-five  Democrats;  the  House  into  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  Democrats,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Eepublicans,  and  two  Greenback  Labor 
men.  This  political  situation,  however,  was  not  even  as  strong  as  it  looked  for  the  Democratic 
party.  The  Eepublicans  had  been  so  long  in  power  that  their  opponents  were  by  no  means 
the  harmonious  and  politically  solid  mass  essential  to  easy  government.  It  was  soon  perceived 
also  that  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  conduct  of  the  Presidential  office  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  his 
party,  except  where  his  own  judgment  and  sense  of  duty  were  in  agreement  with  it ;  thus 
he  antagonized  a  large  proportion  among  the  Democrats  by  his  determination  that  no  removals 
of  office-holders,  excepting  heads  of  departments,  Foreign  Ministers,  and  other  officers  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  policy  of  the  administration,  should  take  place  except  for  cause. 
Mr.  Cleveland  also  exercised  the  veto  power  beyond  all  precedent.  He  came  specially  in 
conflict  with  the  Senate  by  refusing  to  submit  papers  relating  to  the  causes  for  which  removals 
from  office  had  been  effected.  The  first  year  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  incumbency  of  the  Presidential 
office  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Vice-President,  of  whom 
the  President  said  in  his  message  to  Congress,  submitted  December  8th,  1885:  "His  distin- 
guished public  services,  his  complete  integrity  and  devotion  to  every  duty,  and  his  personal 
virtues  will  find  honorable  record  in  his  country's  history."  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration 
was  marked  by  a  fearlessness  of  conduct  and  by  a  consistency  of  honest  purpose  and  integrity 
which,  despite  the  personal  enmity  encountered  from  the  professional  politicians,  even  of  his 
own  party,  resulted  in  gaining  for  him  the  most  profound  respect  and  admiration  of  the  people. 
It  was  seen  that  he  handled  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day  from  a  common-sense 
standpoint.  Civil  service,  the  tariff,  the  silver  question,  and  our  Foreign  Eelations  were  all 
treated  with  due  consideration  and  with  the  wise  judgment  which  came  from  study  and 
reflection.  Thus  gradually  it  dawned  upon  the  American  people  that  they  had  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair  at  once  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of  integrity.     On  June  2d,  1SS6,  Mr. 
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Cleveland  added  to  his  popularity  by  marrying,  in  the  White  House,  Miss  Frances  Folsom, 
daughter  of  his  former  partner,  Oscar  Folsom,  of  Buffalo,  deceased;  a  young  lady  at  that 
time  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  who  bore  herself  with  such  charming  dignity  of 
manner,  combined  with  so  much  affability,  that  she  became  the  favorite  of  the  whole  nation 
and  greatly  contributed  by  her  association  with  it  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion. In  1888  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  was  defeated  by  Benjamin 
Harrison,  whose  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  was  233  to  168  for  Grover  Cleveland.  The 
popular  vote  was  5,536,242  for  Cleveland  and  5,440,708  for  Harrison,  thus  presenting  the 
anomaly  of  a  President  elected  by  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  yet  with  a  popular 
plurality  of  95,534  votes  against  him.  The  election  on  this  occasion  turned  on  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  was  gained  for  Harrison  by  a  plurality  of  14,373  votes  on  a  total 
ballot  of  1,317,160.  At  the  close  of  his  administration  in  March,  18S9,  Mr.  Cleveland  settled 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  did  an  extensive 
business  in  the  New  York  courts,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  argue  important  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  occasional  utterances  on  political  questions  were  of 
a  nature  to  establish  him  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  regard  not  only  of  his  own  party,  but  of 
the  general  public.  In  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  June  21st,  1892, 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  renominated  on  the  first  ballot,  by  a  vote  of  617  out  of  90S,  on  a  platform 
emphatically  pronounced  for  tariff  reform.  He  was  opposed  in  the  Convention  by  many 
political  leaders  of  his  own  State  and  party,  but  their  opposition  was  over-ridden  by  the 
declared  will  of  the  people,  this  conclusion  being  confirmed,  moreover,  at  the  election,  November 
8th,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  by  a  very  large  plurality  of  the  electoral  vote,  thus  being 
for  the  third  time  nominated  and  for  the  second  time  elected  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift 
of  his  countrymen ;  a  situation  only  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  country  in  the  instance  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr.  Cleveland  accepted  this  great  honor  in  a  letter 
which  was  impressive  in  its  modest  dignity,  and  characteristic  of  the  man  in  its  elevated  tone 
and  its  lofty  expression  of  his  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  Mr.  Cleveland's  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  amounted  to  369,533.  The  totals  of  the  electoral  vote  as  finally  determined 
and  declared  were :  Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  277 ;  Harrison  and  Reid,  145 ;  Weaver  and  Field, 
22.  President  Cleveland  was  duly  inaugurated  on  Saturday,  March  4th,  1893,  with  befitting 
and  most  impressive  ceremony,  followed  by  a  monster  parade  more  imposing  in  military  and 
civic  display  than  that  of  any  previous  administration.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  as 
appointed  and  duly  confirmed  were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of 
Illinois ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky ;  Secretary  of  War,  Daniel 
S.  Lamont,  of  New  York;  Attorney  General,  Richard  Olney,  of  Massachusetts;  Postmaster 
General,  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of 
Alabama ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia ;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Julius 
Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska. 
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WILLIAM    T.  WALTERS. 

The  life  of  William  T.  Walters,  art  connoisseur,  of  Baltimore — famed  in  two  continents  as 
the  finely  judicious  patron  of  painters  and  sculptors,  and  owner  of  that  superb  "  collection  of 
collections  "  (pronounced  by  good  authority  the  finest  in  America)  which  has  made  his  home 
the  Mecca  of  many  thousands  of  beauty-worshipping  pilgrims— presents  very  much  that  is  of 
more  than  mere  passing  interest  and  two  or  three  conditions  that  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
anomalous  among  the  careers  of  our  men  of  culture  and  public  benefaction.  The  foremost  and 
peculiarly  salient  quality  in  Mr.  Walters'  career  and  character  is  not,  upon  the  one  hand,  that 
he  has  been  the  builder  of  his  own  ample  fortune,  nor,  upon  the  other,  that  he  has  achieved  a 
high  self-culture  and  acted  a  great  part  as  a  public  educator  and  a  public  benefactor,  but  it 
consists  in  the  combination  of  these  conditions  and  accomplishments  by  one  individual. 
Against  the  diverting  and  absorbing  influences  of  the  work-a-day  and  wealth-making  world, 
the  man  who  would  keep  alive  and  growing  and  bring  into  fruition  the  finer  forces  of  his 
youth — his  ideals  and  aspirations — must  oppose  a  resolute  and  purposeful  will.  Some  men 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  probably  requires  more  potency  of  original  love  and  more 
careful  cherishing  all  along  the  way  to  keep  pure  idealism  alive  and  flourishing  through  a 
career  of  material  success  than  through  one  of  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  If,  however,  the 
material  does  not  entirely  crowd  out  the  finer  growth — that  is,  if  it  can  be  maintained  in 
proportion — it  cannot  be  gainsaid  but  that  it  forms  a  friendly  and  fostering  environment — that 
it  nurtures  the  flower.  It  partly  explains  the  persistence  of  Mr.  Walters'  predilection  for 
beauty  to  say  that  it  was  from  the  start — from  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood — an  unusually 
vigorous  and  deep-rooted  attribute  of  his  nature,  and  it  had  even  steady  and  strong  growth  in 
proper  proportion  to  a  "vigorous,  various,  versatile  mind,"  rather  than  in  phenomenal  excess, 
and  was  therefore  a  healthful  development.  The  slow,  even,  unchanging  upbuilding  of  his 
fortune  was  a  process  far  more  favorable,  doubtless,  to  the  preservation,  in  such  a  mind  as 
his,  of  the  sesthetic  tendency  than  would  have  been  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth.  Every- 
thing went  on  apace,  it  would  seem,  in  an  easy  but  inexorable  evolution  in  which  there  was 
symmetry  and  proportion — the  peculiar  propensity  of  mind  gratified  constantly  and  growing 
with  that  which  enabled  its  gratification,  so  that  it  was  of  far  firmer  fibre  than  if  it  had  been  a 
swift  upshooting  from  sudden  luxury.  Thus  it  was  by  far  better  process  and  by  better  right 
than  mere  moneyed  ability  that  the  man  who  at  the  outstart  of  life  bought,  with  the  first 
five  dollars  he  earned,  a  picture,  became  not  at  a  leap  or  a  bound,  but  by  patient  application, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  owner  of  the  finest  and  most  flawless  collection  of  paintings 
in  the  country.  The  collection  grew  like  the  mind  of  the  collector,  and  that  mind  which  seems 
ever  to  have  been  too  large  to  be  entirely  occupied  even  with  the  stupendous  business  interests 
which  Mr.  Walters  has  carried  on  through  a  long  lifetime,  has;  in  the  collection  and  in  very 
numerous  other  services  for  art,  its  finest  and  most  forceful  exponent.  It  is  by  that  creation, 
and  by  the  closely  parallel  and  allied  lines  in  which  the  sympathies  and  energies  of  our  subject 
have  found  expression,  that  his  character  is  most  appreciatively  and  adequately  to  be  judged, 
but  as  leading  to  a  better  consideration  of  those  useful  outcomes  or  results  of  his  peculiar 
mentality,  a  swift  survey  of  his  early  life  and  business  career  will  reveal  some  of  the  formative 
causes  of  his  rich  endowment  and  large  development  of  mind  and  heart,  together  with  that 
advancement  in  material  prosperity  which,  in  his  case  at  least,  instead  of  overshadowing  and 
obscuring,  made  practicable  the  realization  of  very  many  of  his  higher  aspirations.  William 
T.  Walters  was  born,  in  the  year  1S20,  in  the  beautiful  Juniata  Eiver  region,  in  Pennsylvania, 
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and  was  a  scion  of  that  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  best  of 
Pennsylvania's  pioneers.  His  father,  Henry  Walters,  was  a  merchant  and  banker,  and  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  Thompson,  like  his  father,  belonged  to  a  family  long- 
settled  in  the  country,  and  to  one  which  had  performed  its  part  in  pushing  westward  the 
boundaries  of  civilization  and  establishing  order  and  industry  in  the  wilderness  interior  of  the 
Keystone  State.  Born  thus  with  a  strain  of  blood  which  augured  well  for  a  forceful  life,  the 
youth  of  our  subject  was  passed  in  an  environment  of  nature  which  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
effect  upon  a  susceptible  mind.  There  was  that  all  about  him  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
contemplative  and  idealistic  faculties,  and  this  happy  influence,  combined  with  favoring  forces 
of  hereditary  and  home  surroundings,  was  supplemented  by  the  rigid  simplicity  of  human  life 
around  him  and  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the  vocations  that  engaged  him  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  begin  an  industrial  career.  He  studied  and  had  practical  training  in  the  duties 
of  a  civil  engineer — carried  the  chain  and  quadrant — and  doubtless  while  travelling  the  wild 
mountainous  regions  of  Central  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  received  many  a  lesson  from  the 
great  teacher,  Nature,  and  became  more  fully  an  appreciator  of  her  beauty,  while  his  arduous 
duties  certainly  were  not  without  effect  in  physical  and  mental  invigoration.  Although  he 
followed  this  calling  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  it  unquestionably  had  much  moulding 
force  upon  his  character  and  career.  It  was  in  recognition  of  those  qualities  of  alertness, 
self-reliance,  energy,  and  sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  this  calling  that  he  was  given  before 
he  had  reached  his  majority  a  position  involving  much  responsibility  and  managing  faculty. 
This  was  none  other  than  the  sole  charge  of  an  iron  furnace  at  Farrandsville,  Clinton  County 
(but  then  included  in  Lycoming  County),  Pennsylvania,  and  there,  under  this  young  man's 
direction,  in  the  year  1838,  was  manufactured  the  first  iron  produced  on  a  scale  of  commercial 
importance  in  the  United  States,  by  the  use  of  mineral  coal — that  is,  bituminous  coal  coked. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  took  a  position  in  the  employ  of  Burd 
Patterson,  owner  of  the  Pioneer  Furnace,  in  which  was  successfully  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  iron  with  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel — a  discovery  which  led  to  the  enormous 
and  rapid  development  of  the  great  anthracite  iron  industry  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  But 
Mr.  Walters  was  not  destined  to  devote  much  time  to  the  industry  in  the  inception  of  which  he 
had  thus  prominently  figured.  Almost  coincident  with  his  reaching  manhood's  estate,  in  the 
year  1841  he  became  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  in  which  city  he  has  now  spent  a  half  century 
of  life,  with  the  exception  of  those  periods  during  which  he  has  resided  abroad.  Four  years 
after  locating  there,  and  finding  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be  the  place  of  his  permanent 
residence,  he  married  and  founded  a  home,  which  was  an  abode  of  happiness  for  the  inmates 
and  a  charming  centre  of  hopsitality  for  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  wife  was  Ellen,  daughter 
of  Charles  A.  and  Anna  D.  Harper,  of  Philadelphia.  Two  children  were  the  offspring  of  the 
union :  Henry,  who,  after  graduating  at  Georgetown  College  and  subsequently  taking  a  special 
scientific  course  at  Harvard  University,  became  associated  with  his  father  in  his  commercial 
affairs;  and  a  daughter,  Jennie,  who  married  Warren  Delano,  of  New  York.  In  1862,  after 
seventeen  years  of  wedded  life,  Mrs.  Walters  died,  in  London,  and  in  that  event  fell  upon  Mr. 
Walters  a  great  bereavement  in  a  life  otherwise  most  singularly  blessed  and  free  from  great 
sorrow.  A  chastely  beautiful  statue  by  Rinehart  stands  over  the  grave  of  this  revered 
woman  as  a  perpetual  symbol  of  profound  love  and  loss.  Turning  back  to  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Walters'  life  in  Baltimore,  we  find  that  he  at  once  made  a  most  favorable  impress  upon 
the  commercial  community  and  obtained  speedily  a  leading  position  in  his  line,  which  was  that 
of  a  general  commission  business,  with  the  handling  of  Pennsylvania  produce  as  a  specialty. 
A  few  years  later  his  business  had  so  broadened  that  he  found  it  necessary  and  advantageous 
to  establish  a  mercantile  house,  under  the  name  of  William  T.  Walters  &  Co.,  which  soon 
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grew  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  commercial  credit  practically  unlimited,  and  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  development  of  the  stanch  mercantile  reputation  of  the  Monu- 
mental City.  From  this  house,  transacting  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  business,  and 
one  which  reached  vast  proportions  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  its  existence,  he  only  re- 
tired in  1883,  when  other  interests  which  had  been  developed  under  his  control  to  still  greater 
magnitude  demanded  a  larger  share  of  his  attention.  At  an  early  day  he  had  been  interested 
in  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  had  become  a  controlling  director  in  that  concern.  It 
was  largely  through  his  energetic  action  in  connection  with  his  lifelong  friend,  the  late  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  that,  what  had  been  theretofore  merely  a  local  road,  was  rebuilt,  re- 
equipped,  reorganized,  and  extended  so  as  to  make  it  practically  a  trunk  line,  and  to  make 
tributary  to  Baltimore  all  that  territory  to  the  Northward  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  merely  the  beginning  of  a  long  line  of  systematic  works  by  Mr.  Walters,  varied  in 
their  special  purposes,  but  having  the  general  and  grand  aim  in  view  of  making  tributary  to 
the  Southern  seaboard  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Western,  Midland,  and 
Southern  country,  and  of  extending  to  those  regions  in  return  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing advantages  of  Baltimore,  thus  making  them  reciprocal  factors  in  a  great  scheme  of 
mutual  improvement.  The  by  far  greater  portion  of  this  work  had  especial  reference  to  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  country,  and  the  giant  undertaking  of  combining  and  organizing 
the  railroads  of  these  regions  into  a  complete  system — a  labor  of  comparatively  recent  years — 
came  nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  complete  absorption  of  Mr.  Walters'  powers  than  had  any  other 
undertaking,  and  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  commercial  career.  When  the  South  had 
in  a  measure  recovered  from  the  great  impoverishment  caused  by  the  war  and  only  awaited 
closer  bonds  of  connection  with  the  North  and  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  assume  a  prouder 
commercial  position  than  she  had  ever  occupied,  Mr.  Walters  recognized  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  carrying  out  long-conceived  purposes.  It  was  then,  with  an  idea  of  knitting  together 
a  vast  system  of  transportation  lines  and  putting  the  Southern  interior  in  touch  with  the  sea- 
board outlet  and  with  home  markets,  that  he  made  public  his  plans,  threw  his  whole  strength 
into  the  great  project  he  had  evolved,  and  acting  for  himself,  his  firm,  and  as  trustee  for 
others,  he  purchased  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  continuous  and  tributary  Southern  railroads 
and  welded  and  wrought  them  into  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which,  as  since  controlled  by 
himself  and  his  associates,  has  proved  a  huge  factor  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  a  solidly  successful  commercial  combination.  The  company  has  the  majority 
interests  in  the  roads  from  Baltimore  through  Washington,  Alexandria,  Eichmond,  Peters- 
burg, Weldon,  Wilmington,  Florence,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida,  aggre- 
gating fully  one  thousand  miles,  and  controls  lateral  roads  tributary  to  this  line,  consisting  of 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  more,  while  they  have  also  vast  Western  and  Southwestern  lines, 
penetrating  to  Atlanta,  Memphis,  and  St.  Louis.  These  several  lines  were  owned  and  operated 
by  no  less  than  thirteen  distinct  companies  or  corporations,  in  each  of  which  Mr.  Walters  was  a 
managing  director,  and  all  were  merged  under  one  control  exercised  by  a  company — the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line — of  which  Mr.  Walters  was  made  President  and  his  son  Henry  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  general  manager.  This  great  railroad  combination — which  by  its  wide- 
spread network  of  lines  converging  at  Norfolk  concentrates  there  the  products  of  a  vast 
stretch  of  country,  extending  Westward  to  the  Mississippi  and  Southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  in  return  by  its  many  ramifications  places  at  thousands  of  points  in  that  region 
the  manufactures  of  Baltimore  and  the  seacoast  cities  and  the  commodities  of  the  whole  world 
■ — should  more  than  to  any  other  one  force  be  accredited  to  the  far-seeing  sagacity  and  tireless 
energy  of  Mr.  Walters,  and  it  has  been  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  to  him  of  all  his  great 
business  accomplishments.     The  pushing  to  completion  of  that  vast   enterprise,    the  Texas 
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Pacific  Eailroad,  especially  the  buttressing  of  its  fortunes  when  disaster  threatened  during  and 
after  the  panic  of  1873,  was  another  work  which  enlisted  our  subject's  energies  and  capital, 
and  the  successful  consummation  of  the  work  in  spite  of  many  serious  obstacles  was  probably 
due  more  to  his  faith,  enthusiasm,  and  zealous  stalwart  support  than  to  any  other  one  man's. 
He  was  throughout  the  progress  of  that  giant  undertaking  the  Chairman  of  the  company's 
executive  committee.  Not  alone  have  railroad  transportation  projects  engaged  his  attention, 
either,  for  we  find  that  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  organization  and  operation 
of  nearly  every  line  of  steamers  sailing  from  the  port  of  Baltimore.  Of  the  first  line  estab- 
lished to  Savannah,  he  was  the  President,  and  in  several  others  held  directorships.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  reorganizing  those  lines  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones  of  increased  importance  and  usefulness.  So  large  and  so  long 
continued  has  been  his  active  identification  with  these  and  the  lines  of  railroad  transportation 
affecting  Baltimore,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading  forces,  if  not  the 
very  foremost,  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  Baltimore's  enviable  supremacy  in 
commerce.  However,  the  most  remarkable  thing,  after  all,  is  not,  as  has  heretofore  been 
implied,  that  a  man  should  carry  on  so  vast  and  so  varied  and  numerous  enterprises — we  have 
enumerated  only  a  few  of  the  larger  ones — but  that,  having  such  weight  of  business  responsi- 
bility upon  him,  he  should  have  time  and  talent  to  devote  to  the  intellectual  and  sesthetic 
activites  and  to  the  amenities  of  life.  One  is  more  and  more  impressed,  the  farther  does  he 
become  familiar  with  what  Mr.  Walters  has  accomplished,  with  the  fact  that  his  is  a  peculiarly 
versatile  as  well  as  an  enormously  vigorous  mind.  While  directing  the  vast  volume  of  busi- 
ness, of  which  only  the  merest  suggestion  has  been  given  here,  we  find  him  turning  aside  and 
because  of  his  conviction  that  the  American  draught  horse  but  poorly  filled  his  place  and  was 
consequently  uneconomic,  launching  out  as  a  pioneer  in  the  importation  and  breeding  of  the 
noble  Percheron,  which  largely  through  his  efforts  has  been  brought  into  common  use.  Again 
he  shows  the  versatility  of  ability  by  the  translation  from  the  French  of  Charles  Du  Hays  of  an 
authoritative  treatise  on  the  Percheron,  prefaced  with  a  valuable  chapter  of  his  own  and  illus- 
trated with  the  most  superb  photographs  on  Japanese  silk,  of  some  of  his  own  horses,  among 
which  are  as  fine  type  of  the  breed  as  the  country  affords.  Still  again  he  renders  a  service  to 
literature  and  to  art  by  the  production  of  a  valuable  hand-book  on  Oriental  art,  another  upon 
the  great  sculptor  Barye,  containing  some  of  the  best  of  contemporary  French  criticism,  and 
still  another — a  rarely  beautiful  work — -entitled  "  Notes  upon  Certain  Masters  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Albert  Wolff  and  embodying  his  critiques  upon  "The 
One  Hundred  Masterpieces,"  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1883.  And  beyond  all  this  and  larger  than 
all  and  more  indicative  of  the  real  man  lie  his  studies  in  and  his  services  for  art.  The  results, 
or  some  of  them,  of  a  lifetime  of  loving  and  close  study  of  art  and  of  the  beautiful,  appear  in 
that  wonderful  aggregation  of  paintings  in  the  gallery  at  his  home,  but  no  record  exists  nor  can 
be  yet  made,  if  ever,  of  his  services  to  art,  his  benefactions  to  artists  in  the  way  of  general  en- 
couragement and  numerous  especial  acts  of  material  assistance.  Of  these  the  vast  majority  are 
known  only  to  him  from  whom  they  issued  and  the  individual  recipients,  while,  of  course,  the 
measure  of  the  educational  influence  that  has  emanated  from  his  splendid  collection  of  pictures, 
almost  constantly  open  to  the  public,  and  which  it  is  conservative  enough  to  say  is  very  vast,  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Of  this  collection  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  that  seems  even  to  approach 
adequacy  of  description  save  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  a  few  paragraphs  occur- 
ring incidentally  in  a  brief  biography  of  its  owner  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  merest  fragmen- 
tary information  can  be  conveyed,  which  can  serve  no  purpose  beyond  a  possible  suggestiveness. 
First  of  all  it  may  be  said  that  the  collection  which  has  its  appropriate  housing  in  a  superb 
gallery  attached  to  Mr.  Walters'  residence  and  is  approached  through  rooms  filled  with  costliest 
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and  rarest  curios  from  the  world  over — these  apartments,  rich  as  they  are,  forming,  however, 
only  the  purlieus  of  the  real  palace  of  heauty — is  not  the  collection  of  a  mere  dilettante  in  art, 
but  of  a  man  with  strong  inherent  love  for  beauty,  refined,  ripened,  made  at  once  most  critical 
and  catholic  by  fifty  years  of  unremitting  study  under  the  best  of  advantages.  Mr.  Walters' 
pre-eminence  as  an  art  judge  has  long  been  unquestioned.  The  high  esteem  in  which  his 
aesthetic  culture  and  the  ripeness  of  his  opinion  are  held  in  all  art  matters,  was  long  ago  attested 
by  his  selection  as  one  of  the  permanent  trustees  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  the  Capital, 
an  honor  made  still  more  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  non-resident  given  a 
place  on  the  board  and  emphasized  by  his  election  as  Chairman  of  the  Purchasing  Com- 
mittee. He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Art  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  his 
critical  acumen  has  had  general  recognition  both  in  this  country  and  in  European  circles. 
From  these  facts  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  this  is  a  "serious  "  collection  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  somewhat  abused  term.  It  represents,  large  as  it  is,  a  far  larger  collection.  Its 
pictures  are  the  elect  from  a  far  greater  number  of  which  Mr.  Walters  has  been  the  owner. 
He  has,  in  the  long  years  of  his  devotion  to  art  and  the  collection  of  its  masterpieces,  sold 
many  pictures,  although  he  never  purhased  a  single  one  with  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it. 
With  the  passing  of  years,  however,  his  taste  has  become  more  fastidious,  more  keenly  critical, 
and  to  keep  his  collection  up  to  the  standards  that  have  formed  themselves  in  his  mind,  his 
doors  have  often  had  to  open  for  a  departing  work,  as  well  as  for  the  reception  of  purer  treasures. 
This  somewhat  stern  process,  carried  on  unremittingly  by  one  of  his  cultured  taste,  has  left  not 
a  single  picture  upon  his  walls  that  can  strike  even  the  most  captious  critic  as  being  in  any 
sense  unworthy  of  the  goodly  general  company.  There  is  scarcely  a  gallery  in  America  of 
which  this  can  be  as  truly  said,  and  how  important  an  element  of  worth  it  constitutes  will  be 
realized  by  those  who  in  some  galleries  have  noted  the  converse.  It  is  not  a  collection  of  the 
old  masters.  These  works  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  but  what  riches  have  been 
gathered  here  from  the  easels  of  the  modern  masters!  What  an  aggregation  of  the  chef- 
d'ceuvres  of  Meissonier,  Munkacsy,  Millet,  Millais,  Delaroche,  Delacroix,  Detaille,  De- 
camps, Diaz,  Corot,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Fromentin,  Eousseau,  De  Nouville,  Breton,  Boughton, 
Troyon,  Riviere,  Du  Pre,  Daubigney,  Fortuny,  Henner,  Bonnat,  Leys,  Cabanal,  Alma- 
Tadema,  Turner,  Gerome,  and  many  other  of  the  most  eminent  latter-day  painters.  Mr. 
Walters  had  the  advantage  of  living  abroad  for  a  number  of  years,  closely  studied  the  Paris 
Expositions  of  1867  and  1878,  and  that  at  Vienna  in  1873,  and  the  result  seems  to  be 
that  he  has  become  the  partisan  of  no  particular  school,  but  gathered  impartially  the  finest 
works  procurable  of  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Belgian  artists  now  living  or 'recently 
deceased,  with  perhaps  a  slight  predilection  which  has  resulted  in  a  preponderance  of  the 
French  school.  He  has  gathered,  with  possibly  a  few  omissions,  the  very  best  examples  of 
each  nationality  and  individual.  There  is  no  question  that  collectively  this  magnificent 
grouping  of  pictures,  each  of  which  has  been  carefully  passed  upon  by  a  profoundly  cultured 
taste,  represents  the  best  tendencies  and  principles  of  modern  European  art.  Of  a  col- 
lection in  which  every  picture  is  worthy  of  note,  it  can  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  to  mention 
so  few  as  the  writer  is  necessarily  limited  to  in  this  brief  sketch;  but  a  mere  mention 
of  some  of  these  masterpieces  may  be  in  a  measure  indicative  of  the  riches  of  the  gallery. 
Occupying  the  place  of  honor,  near  the  entrance,  is  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  Corot's 
masterpiece,  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian."  The  opposite  end  of  the  gallery  is  occupied 
by  what  is  doubtless  the  most  famous  picture  in  the  whole  collection,  Delaroche's  wonderful 
portrait  work,  the  "Hemicycle,"  the  original  finished  study  painted  for  the  semicircular  salon 
or  hemicycle  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris — a  picture  for  which  Mr.  Walters  could 
doubtless  obtain  from  the  French  almost  any  price  he  would  name,  as  Paris  possesses  only  a 
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copy,  and  that  not  from  the  master's  hand,  but  by  a  pupil.  Turner's  "  Grand  Canal  in  Venice," 
the  best  example  of  that  peculiar  artist  in  America,  hangs  near  by,  and  then  after  the  "Bare 
Vase,"  by  Fortuny  (of  whom  there  are  several  other  fine  examples  in  the  gallery,  including  the 
"  Hindoo  Snake  Charmer  "),  comes  one  of  the  notable  historical  pictures  of  modern  times :  Baron 
Ley's  "Edict  of  Charles  V.,"  which  was  awarded  one  of  the  eight  grand  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867.  Of  Alma-Tadema's  there  are  six  large  and  important  works,  and  one  is 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  Tadema  is  a  great  favorite  of  Mr.  Walters.  Among  them  is  the 
"Triumph  of  Titus,"  the  subject  of  which  was  suggested  to  the  artist  by  Mr.  Walters,  and 
there  appear  also  his  "Claudius"  and  "Sappho."  Of  Gerome's  there  are  at  least  four,  the 
impressive  "Christian  Martyrs,"  a  little  group  of  men  and  women  huddled  in  prayer  in  the 
arena  where  they  are  about  to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  before  the  Boman  populace.  This  is  the 
picture  which  is  said  to  have  been  upon  the  artist's  easel  twenty  years  and  to  have  been 
repainted  three  times.  There  are  here  also  "The  Duel  after  the  Masquerade,"  "Diogenes," 
and  "On  the  Desert."  One  of  the  pictures  which  makes  lasting  impression  is  Briton  Biviere's 
"Night  Watch,"  a  company  of  lions  prowling  by  moonlight  through  the  ruins  of  a  Syrian  temple. 
There  are  in  this  collection  several  of  the  famous  "One  Hundred  Masterpieces,"  among  them 
Millet's  tender  and  exquisite  "Sheepfold  by  Moonlight,"  which  is  probably  the  finest  production 
of  that  artist.  Half  a  dozen  other  pictures  by  this  famous  artist  give  a  good  study  of  his 
method,  among  them  a  copy  of  the  "Angelus"  (in  black  and  white).  Near  the  "Sheepfold  by 
Moonlight,"  is  Bousseau's  "La  Givre,"  a  landscape  near  the  artist's  home,  which  it  is  curious  to 
note  sold  for  only  one  hundred  dollars  in  1830,  when  the  painter  was  at  his  best  in  execution, 
though  obviously  not  in  fame.  Another  very  beautiful  landscape  is  Daubigney's  "  Sunset  on 
the  Coast  of  France,"  and  near  it  is  Troyon's  "Cattle  Drinking."  Munkacsy  is  represented  by 
"The  Story  of  the  Battle."  Meissonier's  celebrated  work,  "1814,"  a  very  small  canvas,  rep- 
resenting Napoleon  mounted  on  his  famous  white  horse  and  surveying  the  field  on  which 
he  is  destined  to  defeat  and  where  the  portentous  shadow  of  disaster  seems  already  to 
hang,  is  a  picture  pronounced  by  the  great  critic,  Albert  Wolff,  as  this  artist's  best.  But 
enumeration  even  of  all  the  paintings  in  this  wonderful  collection  is  impossible.  There 
are  many  more  as  worthy  as  most  of  those  already  mentioned — among  religious  subjects 
Delacroix's  "  Christ  on  the  Cross  "  and  "  Jesus  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  both  of  the  "  One  Hundred 
Masterpieces,"  and  "The  Assumption,"  by  Diaz;  and  in  other  orders  of  art,  two  exquisite 
landscapes  by  Dupre,  a  "  Nymph,"  by  Henner,  and  a  hundred  others,  all  gems  of  their  respective 
creators.-  Among  portraits,  Cabanal  is  represented  by  his  beautiful  picture  of  Nilsson,  and 
there  are  four  Bonnats,  including  those  of  Barye,  the  sculptor,  and  of  Mr.  Walters.  Of 
the  American  artists,  Durand  is  represented  by  a  "Glen  in  the  Catskills,"  and  there  are  pictures 
by  Darley,  Hart,  Eastman  Johnson,  Elliott,  Church  ("Morning  in  the  Tropics  "),  Woodville, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  Baker,  Hunt,  W.  O.  Stone,  and  among  those  represented  by  sculptures,  Palmer 
and  Binehart,  the  latter  the  protege  of  Mr.  Walters,  one  of  the  finest  of  whose  works,  "  The 
Woman  of  Samaria,"  stands  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  house.  All  of  this  great  treasury  of 
paintings  is  supplemented  by  a  most  wonderful  and  profuse  collection  of  beautiful  and  rare 
porcelains,  art  gems  in  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  bronzes,  ivory  carvings,  and  all 
imaginable  varieties  of  art  objects  and  curios  and  costly  bric-a-brac  from  the  great  marts  and 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  These  represent  all  periods  in  ancient  and  modern  times  and  all 
the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  and  by  their  arrangement,  no  less  than  their  completeness 
of  representation,  have  an  educational  value  that  is  equalled  in  few  and  excelled  in  none  of  the 
collections  in  this  country.  One  may  here  study  and  contrast  Chinese  and  Japanese  bronzes, 
the  intricate  and  exquisite  Indian  ivory  carving — each  piece  of  which  may  have  occupied  the 
artist  a  lifetime — take  object-lessons  in  the  minute  art  of  the  ancient  Oriental  workers  in 
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brass  and  malachite  and  gold  and  pearl,  or  glean  something  of  the  history  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain in  all  the  nations  of  the  East  and  of  Europe,  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  which  those 
arts  had  sway  down  to  the  present.  But  there  is  such  teeming  wealth  of  these  wonders  that 
the  visitor  must  go  often  through  these  beauty-crowded  rooms  and  corridors  if  he  would  carry 
away  any  but  a  bewildered  memory  of  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Eooms  there  are  illustrating 
schools  and  periods  of  decorative  art  and  of  furniture  construction  and  color  schemes — the 
Nuremberg  Eooms,  the  Louis  XV.  Eoom,  the  Marie  Antoinette  Chambers — rooms  in  which  there 
are  historic  cabinets — one  decorated  with  paintings  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  others  dating 
back  to  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI. ;  a  gallery  devoted  to  water-colors ;  apartments 
especially  devoted  to  tapestries,  and  one  to  the  superb  bronzes  of  the  great  French  sculptor, 
Barye.  And  mention  of  this  artist  recalls  the  impression  to  the  present  writer's  mind  that  this 
sumptuous  house  of  Mr.  Walters,  which  he  has  made  a  home  of  beauty  in  the  fullest  imaginable 
sense,  seems  not  to  be  simply  crowded  with  the  rarest  wonders  of  the  world  of  art — not  simply 
full — but  overflowing,  for  as  one  steps  reluctantly  from  its  portal  and  traverses  the  little  Mount 
Vernon  Square  upon  which  it  fronts,  he  finds  there  again  the  marvellous  reproductions  of  animal 
life  in  bronze,  by  Barye,  all  donated  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Walters,  and  so  placed  that  they  lie  in 
the  daily  walk  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  Here,  besides  the  colossal  "Lion  in  Eepose,"  are 
four  groups  by  Barye,  and  the  striking  statue,  "Military  Courage,"  by  Du  Bois,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  city  are  other  monumental  reminders  of  Mr.  Walters'  munificence,  notably  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  a  replica  of  the  one  by  Einehart  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at 
Annapolis.  Something  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Walters'  house  has  been  fancifully  repre- 
sented as  overflowing  its  art  treasures  upon  the  square  in  front  of  it,  the  mind  and  the  heart 
of  the  man  may  be  regarded  as  overflowing  from  their  abundance — and  his  purse  too  from  its 
plethora — for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  and  for  individuals.  His  art  collection  is  almost 
constantly  open  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  while  certain  valuable  privileges  are  accorded  to 
art  students  and  visitors  from  other  cities,  and  there  are  many  such  drawn  there  by  the  fame 
of  the  gallery.  The  educational  influence  of  the  splendid  collection  and  of  the  accessory 
collections  has  gone  abroad  in  the  land,  and  its  effect  is  incalculable.  It  is  an  invisible  and 
immeasurable,  yet  none  the  less  potent,  force  for  good.  And  all  of  this  Mr.  Walters  has 
supplemented  by  personal  and  especial  encouragement  and  material  succor  of  aspiring  talent. 
Of  this  too  the  measure  cannot  be  known,  for  the  friend  of  art  and  of  artists,  concerning  whose 
life  and  character  we  have  here  presented  an  outline,  is  no  vulgar  and  ostentatious  giver  either 
of  counsel  or  of  vital  aid.  It  would  require  the  writing  of  some  other  men's  biographies,  rather 
than  Mr.  Walters',  to  reveal  to  the  world  how  his  kindly  and  beneficent  offices  have  helped 
deserving  ones  on  their  way.  The  life  of  William  H.  Einehart,  if  fully  written,  would  contain 
a  chapter  richly  redounding  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Walters'  mind  and  heart,  for  he  it  was  who, 
recognizing  in  the  poor  stone-cutter,  a  native  of  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  a  capability  and 
genius  for  sculpture,  aroused  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  going  to  Italy  to  study,  and  made  the 
realization  of  that  idea  possible,  thus  developing  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
sculptors,  to  whose  memory  the  bronze  doors  of  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington  will  ever 
stand  as  a  monument.  It  is  the  quality  of  friendliness  and  practical  kindliness  to  individuals, 
and  the  broad,  comprehensive  love  of  humanity,  that  usually  includes  such  special  manifesta- 
tions of  beneficent  action  as  we  have  cited — one  of  many,  doubtless,  which  unlike  the  many  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge — that  rounds  out  and  makes  symmetrical  the  character  of 
William  T.  Walters.  With  the  rugged,  energetic,  purposeful  mind  of  the  man  of  affairs, 
successful  in  business,  we  have  seen  that  there  was  merged  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  the  idealist, 
the  true  connoisseur  of  the  beautiful,  and  unto  these  we  find  added  that  broad  sympathy  and 
altruism  which  makes  the  man  of  manifold  and  great  capacities  of  greatest  good  to  the  world. 
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CYRUS  HALL  MCCORMICK. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  victories  of  peace,  while  less  spectacular  and  dramatic,  are 
none  the  less  of  vaster  power  upon  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  are  more  enduring  than  those 
of  war.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  mere  nourish  of  rhetoric  to  say  that  some  of  these  victories 
or  achievements  of  Peace  prepare  the  path  of  empire  and  must  have  perpetual  operative  force 
upon  the  march  of  civilization.  To  mention  any  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  age  is  to  over- 
whelm the  mind  with  the  throng  of  thoughts  upon  the  tremendous  results  it  has  accomplished. 
Take  for  instance  the  practical  application  of  steam  to  travel  and  transportation,  which  has 
virtually  annexed  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth  to  the  great  marts  of  trade.  Or  glance  at 
the  less  universal  but  still  mighty  effects  of  the  invention  of  the  Cotton-Grin.  How  it  has 
augmented  and  multiplied  many  times  over  the  productiveness  and  riches  of  the  Southern 
United  States !  With  these  great  inventions,  and  second  only  to  the  first  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  results  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  deliberate  judgment  must  place  the  perfection  of 
the  mechanical  reaper.  That  this  is  true  will  be  readily  acceded  by  any  one  who  reflects  that 
agriculture  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  industry  among  all  of  the  world's  activities, 
and  then  attempts  to  realize  how  immeasurably  it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  invention  in 
question.  By  thoughtful  minds  of  highest  calibre  the  importance  of  this  outcome  of  the  genius 
and  application  of  that  eminent  American  inventor,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  was  long  since 
admitted  and  asserted,  and  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  victory  in  applied  mechanics  have 
fairly  touched  the  borders  of  universal  appreciation.  Over  thirty  years  ago  Eeverdy  Johnson 
declared  that  the  McCormick  Eeaper  "has  already  contributed  an  annual  income  to  the  whole 
country  of  over  $55,000,000,  which  must  increase  through  all  time,"  and  that  astute  statesman, 
William  H.  Seward,  had  shown  his  keen  preception  of  one  of  the  potent  influences  of  time  and 
affairs  when  he  said  that  "owing  to  McCormick's  invention  the  line  of  civilization  moves  west- 
ward thirty  miles  each  year."  Something  of  the  same  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  vast  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  the  invention  was  displayed  in  later  years  when  France,  the  first  nation 
of  continental  Europe  in  art  and  science,  elected  Mr.  McCormick  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  recognition  of  his  "having  done  more  for  the  cause  of  agriculture 
than  any  other  living  man."  In  view  of  such  utterances  as  these  by  statesmen  and  such 
honors  conferred  by  great  nations,  one  may  indeed  say,  in  very  truth,  "Peace  hath  her  victories 
no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war,"  and  herein  was  celebrated  one  of  them.  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick,  whose  greatest  achievement  has  been  dwelt  upon,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  whose  life 
is  here  presented,  was  a  native  of  Walnut  Grove,  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia;  born  February 
15th,  1809,  which  year,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  made  notable  as  the  natal  one  of  many 
eminent  men,  among  them  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gladstone.  His  parents  were  both  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  His  father,  Robert  McCormick,  was  a  native  of  Rockbridge  County,  and  his 
mother,  Mary  Ann  (Hall)  McCormick,  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  of  the  same  State.  Both 
were  sturdy,  forceful  characters,  and  of  high  native  ability,  which  were  transmitted  in  fair 
degree  to  their  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the  eldest,  and  these  qualities 
being  exercised  by  the  parents  formed  an  environment  of  favoring  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment. An  inheritance  from  his  father,  of  especial  value  to  the  young  Cyrus,  was  a  taste  and 
genius  for  mechanics  and  invention,  which,  combined  with  certain  ability  for  practical  affairs, 
traceable  to  his  mother,  formed  the  salient  elements  of  his  remarkable  success  in  life,  both 
special  and  general — for  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  there  was  a  general  success  in  the  life 
and  a  general  worth  in  the  character  of  Mr.  McCormick  which  would  have  made  him  a  marked 
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man  in.  his  time  and  generation  even  had  he  not  made  his  great  invention  and  thereby  wrought 
a  revolution  in  methods  of  the  world's  greatest  industry.  Inheriting  his  father's  penchant  for 
mechanics,  led  by  his  example  and  finding  in  the  shops  and  mills  upon  the  large  farm  more 
than  the  usual  complement  of  tools  and  appliances,  Cyrus  varied  the  lessons  of  his  teachers  at 
the  "old  field  Schoolhouse  "  with  practical  experiments  in  handicraft.  His  actual  school  educa- 
tion was  limited,  but  the  saw  and  grist  mills  upon  his  father's  estate  afforded  him  valuable 
elementary  object-lessons  in  the  direct  line  of  his  natural  ability.  When  only  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  displayed  his  ingenuity  by  constructing  a  grain-cradle.  This  in  after  years  he  often 
swung  in  the  harvest-field,  thus  experiencing  the  severity  of  the  labor  from  which  his  invention 
ultimately  emancipated  hosts  of  men.  In  1831  he  received  the  patent  upon  a  practical  hill-side 
plough  and  two  years  later  another  upon  a  self -sharpening  plough,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
The  problem  of  the  mechanical  harvesting  of  grain  had  long  before  this  time  occupied  the 
attention  of  numerous  minds,  among  them  that  of  his  father.  As  early  as  1816  the  father  had 
made  a  Eeaper  which  had  been  tested  and  found  impracticable.  This  abandoned  machine, 
lying  for  years  near  one  of  the  work-shops,  faulty  and  ineffective,  useless  as  it  was  for  the 
purpose  designed,  furnished  the  boy  with  the  suggestion  which  led  to  his  great  achievement 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  world.  He  studied  its  construction  and  discovered  wherein  lay  its 
radical  defect.  His  father  had  devised  upright  revolving  cylinders,  armed  at  their  bases  with 
sickle-like  knives.  The  son  conceived  the  entirely  original  idea  that  the  really  practical 
principle  was  the  operation  upon  the  grain  as  a  mass  with  a  horizontal  reciprocating  blade,  and 
this  idea  he  labored  zealously  from  its  inception  to  work  out,  notwithstanding  many  disadvan- 
tages and  the  fact  that  his  father,  who  well  knew  the  difficulties  in  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  only  imperfectly  appreciated  the  son's  talent  and  persistency,  endeavored  to  dissuade  him. 
The  result  of  his  pondering,  and  the  gradual  conquest  of  one  difficulty  after  another,  was  the 
elaboration  of  a  complete  idea  embodying  several  principles  of  construction,  among  them  that 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  motion  of  the  reciprocating  blade  by  the  attachment  of  a  crank  at 
the  end,  providing  a  platform  upon  which  the  grain  would  fall  when  cut,  a  reel  to  support  the 
grain  when  being  cut  and  to  lay  it  upon  the  platform,  and  a  divider  to  separate  the  grain  to  be 
cut  from  that  to  be  left  standing,  which  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  reaping-machines. 
Having  studied  out  all  details  and  devised  in  imagination  a  practically  working  machine,  it 
remained  to  embody  the  conceived  idea  in  wood  and  iron.  This,  as  may  be  readily  surmised, 
was,  with  the  limited  facilities  at  hand,  a  task  of  no  mean  magnitude.  Young  McCormick, 
however,  had  sufficient  ingenuity  of  mind,  skill  of  hand,  fertility  of  resource  and  device,  and  of 
persistency  to  accomplish  it.  For  several  months  he  labored  almost  incessantly  in  his  father's 
shops,  making  with  his  own  hand  and  with  infinite  toil  every  part,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  of 
the  machine  which  he  had  conceived.  This  first  McCormick  Eeaper  was  a  crude  affair  com- 
pared with  the  improved  machines  of  later  years  and  exhibited  the  "prentice  hand"  of  its 
builder.  All  of  the  cog-wheels  were  of  wood,  and  the  construction  was  necessarily  of  cumbrous 
proportions,  but  still  it  did  its  work  and  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  idea  that  the  young 
Scotch-Irish  Virginian  had  conceived.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1831  it  was  tested 
in  a  six-acre  field  of  oats  near  Walnut  Grove,  and  its  performance  was  astonishingly  successful. 
It  not  only  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  gathered  to 
witness  the  exhibition,  but  surprised  the  hopeful  inventor  and  his  father,  the  latter  becoming 
as  enthusiastic  over  the  demonstration  as  was  his  son.  The  machine  was  drawn  by  two  horses, 
placed  at  the  stubble  side  of  the  swath.  The  driver  rode  one  of  the  horses,  there  being  no  place 
for  him  upon  the  machine,  nor  for  that  matter  for  the  raker,  who  followed  the  machine  on 
foot.  Crude,  however,  as  was  the  early  reaper,  its  distinguishing  features  made  it  the  type 
and  pattern  of  all  that  have  been  devised  since,  and  during  the  season  following  that  of  its 
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initial  trial,  the  machine  cut  fully  fifty  acres  of  grain  in  the  neighborhood,  thus  demonstrating 
its  success  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  The  first  patent  upon  the  Reaper  was  not  granted 
until  1834,  by  which  time  a  number  of  improvements  had  been  made.  A  most  praiseworthy 
patience  was  manifested  by  the  inventor  in  perfecting  the  machine  before  he  placed  it  upon  the 
market — a  patience  which  indicated  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  the  real  merits  of  the 
invention  and  its  ultimate  success,  and  which  was  finally  rewarded.  For  nine  years  following 
the  first  trial  Mr.  McCormick  experimented,  changed  and  improved  his  machine  without  selling 
a  single  one.  Many  defects  were  remedied,  and  finally  the  perfected  machine,  when  properly 
placed  before  the  people,  met  with  such  unqualified  and  pronounced  and  world-wide  success 
that  the  judgment,  temporary  self-denial,  and  patience  of  the  inventor  were  overwhelmingly 
vindicated.  Here  too  was  revealed  for  the  first  time  conspicuously  that  remarkable  foresight 
and  sagacity  for  which  the  great  inventor  was  noted  throughout  his  business  career.  In  the 
mean  time  Mr.  McCormick  had  engaged  in  a  partnership  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  but  this 
business,  through  the  depreciation  of  prices  and  other  results  flowing  from  the  panic  of  1S37, 
had  been  ruined.  Here  again  was  failure  productive  of  success,  for  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  had  the  iron  venture  proved  profitable  it  would  have  monopolized  Mr.  McCormick's  atten- 
tion and  the  Eeaper  which  revolutionized  agriculture  would  not  have  been  perfected  by  the 
original  inventor.  But  the  utter  ruin  which  overtook  the  iron  industry  led  him  to  concentrate 
his  entire  energy  upon  the  perfection  of  the  machine  and  the  details  of  its  manufacture  and 
the  problem  of  putting  it  upon  the  market  with  commercial  success.  Cyrus,  his  father,  and 
brothers,  William  S.  and  Leander  J.,  for  several  years  carried  on  the  making  of  the  machine 
by  hand  in  the  old  farm  work-shops,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  inconveniences  under  which  they 
labored  turned  out  as  high  as  fifty  per  year,  most  of  which  were  put  in  use  on  the  farms  of 
near-by  localities  of  Virginia.  In  1844  the  first  consignment  was  sent  to  the  Western  prairies. 
It  is  indicative  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  Mr.  McCormick  labored,  that  these  machines 
were  transported  in  wagons  to  Eichmond,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  thence 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  Cincinnati. 
To  this  city  the  manufacture  of  machines  was  transferred  in  1846,  Mr.  McCormick  recognizing 
that  his  patronage  must  come  chiefly  from  the  West,  and  seeing  in  the  Queen  City  a  good  point 
for  distribution.  About  the  same  time,  having  effected  a  number  of  valuable  improvements, 
he  obtained  a  second  patent  on  the  Reaper.  Still  other  patents  were  secured  in  the  years  1847 
and  1848.  Foreseeing  the  pre-eminence  of  Chicago  as  the  great  centre  and  supply  point  of  the 
Western  grain-producing  country,  the  inventor  removed  there  in  1847,  and  erected  an  extensive 
factory,  from  which  in  the  following  year  were  turned  out  seven  hundred  machines,  and  in  1849 
over  fifteen  hundred.  This  was,  for  that  period,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  advanced  machinery 
for  wood  and  iron  working,  a  very  large  output,  but  it  was  nevertheless  only  a  feeble  and  slight 
forerunner  of  the  vast  production  which  a  few  years  was  to  witness.  About  this  time  arrange- 
ments were  also  made  for  the  manufacture  of  the  machine  on  a  royalty  by  a  firm  in  Brockport, 
New  York,  for  the  supply  of  the  great  grain-producing  region  of  Central  New  York  and  the 
East  generally.  And  now  was  fairly  begun  that  period  of  productiveness  which  was  to  make 
the  name  of  McCormick  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  grain  belt.  In  1851 
his  brothers,  William  and  Leander,  having  become  in  a  previous  year  associated  with  him  in 
his  manufacturing  business  in  Chicago,  and  the  success  of  the  Reaper  having  become  fully 
assured  in  America,  Mr.  McCormick  turned  his  attention  to  the  world  abroad.  The  machine 
was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London  and  brought  effectively  before  the  English  agri- 
culturists by  field  trials.  It  encountered  prejudice,  but  quickly  conquered  it,  and  aroused 
admiration  and  enthusiasm.  The  London  Times,  at  first  conservatively  chary  of  praise,  finally 
candidly  conceded  the  great  worth  and  economy  of  the  Reaper,  and  said  that  its  value  was 
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equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  exhibition.  The  inventor  was  awarded  the  Great  Council  Medal 
on  the  ground  of  the  "originality  and  value  of  the  Reaper,"  and  altogether  the  English  recep- 
tion of  the  invention  was  a  most  signal  triumph.  Honors  now  crowded  upon  Mr.  McCormick 
and  fame  and  fortune  attended  him.  In  1855,  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in  Paris,  the  Reaper 
won  for  its  inventor  the  Grand  Prize,  and  again  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  1862,  it  received 
the  highest  award,  while  in  1867,  being  again  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  held  in  Paris,  it  not 
only  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize,  but  its  inventor  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — a  distinction  then  conferred  upon  but  few  and  reserved  in 
recognition  of  great  services  to  tbe  world.  Mr.  McCormick  again  visited  Paris  in  1878  and  for 
the  third  time  was  made  the  recipient  of  the  Grand  Prize.  Other  honors  were  showered  upon 
him,  indeed  to  such  number  that  merely  to  enumerate  them  would  require  greater  space  than 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  will  permit.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  full  measure  of  the  world's 
praise  was  attained,  and  that  material  success  followed  commensurate  with  this  meed,  and  with 
the  earnestness  of  the  struggle,  from  the  humble  beginning  on  the  Virginia  farm  through  many 
vicissitudes  to  the  final  winning  of  universal  recognition  and  patronage.  At  first  it  was  lack 
of  capital  to  push  the  practical  work  of  manufacture  and  marketing  of  the  invention  that  Mr. 
McCormick  had  to  contend  with,  and  later  the  chief  element  of  opposition  he  had  to  encounter 
and  subdue  was  the  ill-founded  objection  of  the  laboring  classes  to  labor-saving  machinery, 
which  influenced  legislation  against  prompt  and  proper  patent  protection.  But  this  objection 
was  overcome  like  the  earlier  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  inventor,  and  in  the  end  became  a 
complete  vindication  of  Mr.  McCormick's  claim  to  be  a  benefactor  of  the  labor  world.  The 
great  fire  of  1871  destroyed  the  extensive  plant  of  the  McCormick  Reaper  in  Chicago,  but  the 
embers  had  scarcely  cooled  before  rebuilding  was  commenced,  and  this  was  carried  out  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  The  present  works  of  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  occupy  an 
area  of  forty-three  acres  of  ground,  while  the  floor  space  of  its  buildings  is  equal  to  over  fifty 
acres  additional.  These  buildings  are  of  the  most  susbtantial  character,  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  designed,  and  are  completely  equipped  with  the  most  approved  machinery. 
Over  two  thousand  men  find  employment  in  these  great  works,  and  the  annual  output  for  many 
years  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  machines.  This  colossal,  firmly 
established,  and  permanently  prosperous  industry,  is  of  vast  value  to  the  community,  and  it 
stands  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the  genius,  the  persevering  industry,  the  unceasing 
vigilance  and  unwavering  sagacity  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  as  inventor  and  brilliantly 
successful  business  man.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  force  expended  in  achieving  it,  nor  the 
greatness  of  the  material  success  which  was  obtained,  the  measure  of  Mr.  McCormick's  work 
and  character  is  not  by  any  means  adequately  represented  by  them.  These  things  did  not 
monopolize  or  exhaust  his  energies.  He  was  a  man  of  large  heart  and  mind,  symmetrically 
developed  and  with  manifold  qualities  and  tendencies,  and  any  estimate  of  him  which  does  not 
take  into  account  other  than  his  commercial  accomplishments  must  fail  to  do  him  justice. 
Through  the  symmetrical  character  of  his  mind,  and  his  wide  sympathy  with  mankind,  he 
became,  as  early  in  life  as  his  means  would  permit,  a  stanch  supporter  of  whatever  tended,  in 
institutions  and  in  movements,  toward  the  betterment  of  humanity.  As  early  as  1859,  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  held  at  Indianapolis,  he  made  a  proposition  to 
endow  the  professorships  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  on  con- 
dition that  the  institution  should  be  located  in  Chicago,  and  the  conditions  being  accepted,  the 
Seminary  has  been  for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  and  is  to-day  the  recipient  of  his  munificence. 
He  too  it  was  who  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  education  placed  the  struggling  journal,  TJie 
Interior,  the  organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  upon  a  safe  and  sound  financial  basis,  and  gave 
it  a  vital  and  substantial  influence  in  the  religious  world.     He  has,  in  addition  to  many  dona- 
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tions  to  the  Theological  Seminary  heretofore  alluded  to,  and  to  other  institutions  of  the  North- 
west, been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  his  native  State,  for  which 
he  always  retained  a  warm  love.  In  his  personal  relations,  socially,  and  in  the  administration 
of  his  large  business,  he  had  the  unqualified  respect  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  broad  sympathies,  ever  helpful  to  those  who  needed  help, 
generous  and  just,  steadfast  in  favor  and  in  friendship,  and  the  possessor  of  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  man  of  sterling  worth  and  the  ideal  citizen.  Hence  it  was  natural  that 
living  long  in  a  large  city,  and  being  prominent  in  semi-public  affairs,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
great  business,  he  should  have  been  known  to  a  multitude  and  should  have  enjoyed  a  vast, 
aggregate  of  affection  and  esteem.  This  was  made  most  palpably  plain  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  famous  inventor  and  public-spirited  citizen,  in  the  widespread  and  spontaneous 
expressions  of  sorrow  not  only  from  press  and  pulpit,  but  from  the  people  in  every  walk  of  life, 
from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  and  breathing  the  unmistakable  voice  of  personal  bereave- 
ment. He  died  May  13th,  1884,  "full  of  years,  full  of  riches,  and  full  of  honor."  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick  married,  in  1858,  Miss  Nettie,  daughter  of  Melzar  Fowler,  of  Clayton,  Jefferson 
County,  New  York,  a  lady  of  high  intelligence  and  remarkable  powers.  To  them  seven  children 
were  born,  two  dying  in  infancy.  Those  living  are :  Virginia  and  Anita  (now  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine),  Cyrus  Hall  (now  President  of  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company),  Harold, 
and  Stanley. 


JOHN   C.  BULLITT. 

John  0.  Bullitt,  of  Philadelphia,  distinguished  as  a  jurist,  statesman,  and  man  of  practical 
business  affairs,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  February  10th,  1821.  He  comes  of 
a  stock  sturdy  in  mental  as  well  as  physical  strength.  The  paternal  ancestor  of  the  family  in 
America  was  Benjamin  Bullitt,  a  French  Huguenot,  who,  with  others,  fled  from  the  historic 
province  of  Languedoc,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  escape  the  persecutions 
that  followed  during  the  troublous  days  when  France  was  the  bloodiest  ground  in  all  Europe. 
His  father  was  William  C.  Bullitt  and  his  mother  Mildred  Ann  Fry,  the  daughter  of  Joshua 
Fry,  who  came  to  this  country  previous  to  the  Eevolution,  and  was  a  prominent  and  honorable 
figure  in  the  early  Colonial  history  of  the  Old  Dominion,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  com- 
mand of  the  colonial  troops,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Washington,  who  was  then  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. His  paternal  grandfather,  Alexander  S.  Bullitt,  removed  to  Kentucky  about  1783, 
and  was  president  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  State ;  his  father, 
William  Christian  Bullitt,  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1849,  which  framed 
the  present  State  constitution,  while  other  members  of  the  family  were  noted  for  their  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  State.  John  C.  Bullitt  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
birthplace.  He  was  educated  at  Center  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  carrying  off  the  honors  of  his  class.  A  natural  taste 
for  the  law  led  him  to  its  study,  and  he  took  a  three  years'  course  at  the  University  of  Lexing- 
ton. Immediately  upon  attaining  his  majority  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  in  September  of  that  year  removed  to  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  where  he  began  the  practice 
of  the  profession  in  which  he  has  proven  an  ornament  and  an  ennobling  influence  from  that  day 
to  this.  The  very  first  case  of  any  importance  that  the  young  lawyer  had,  demonstrated  that 
he  possessed  not  only  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but  the  pluck  and  the  grit  to  maintain 
them.    The  incident  is  worth  relating,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  gives 
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the  key-note  of  his  steady  and  continuous  success  in  after  life.  A  man  named  Johnson  had 
settled  in  Clarksville,  opening  a  shoe  store  and  stocking  it  with  a  lot  of  leather.  He  was  a 
Methodist  exhorter,  and  his  earnestness  and  powerful  though  homely  similes  soon  made  him 
a  great  favorite  with  the  townspeople.  Several  months  later  a  man  named  Moon  settled  in  the 
town,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  creditor  of  Johnson's,  having  sold  him  the  stock  of  leather 
with  which  he  started-  business.  Several  efforts  were  made  by  Moon  to  collect  the  debt,  but 
without  avail.  At  last  Moon,  who  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  threatened  to  kill  Johnson  if 
the  money  was  not  paid  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  not  paid,  and  Moon  shot  Johnson  dead, 
as  he  said  he  would.  The  excitement  was  intense.  The  people  became  exceedingly  angry  and 
wanted  to  lynch  Moon  on  the  spot.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  into  court,  guarded  by  a  file  of 
soldiers.  The  prisoner  was  asked  if  he  had  any  counsel,  and  he  replied  in  the  negative.  Such 
was  the  popular  feeling  that  not  a  lawyer  in  the  county  had  offered  his  services,  and  when  the 
Court  asked  the  question,  and  looked  about  the  court-room,  every  lawyer  save  one  had  disap- 
peared. That  one  who  remained  watching  the  threatening  populace  was  John  C.  Bullitt. 
The  Court  immediately  assigned  him  to  defend  the  accused.  The  young  lawyer  accepted  the 
trust  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  sought  to  have  a  private  conference  with  his  client, 
which  was  for  a  time  resisted  by  a  deputy  sheriff,  who  had  to  be  commanded  by  the  Court  to 
leave  lawyer  and  client  together  for  an  hour.  The  cause  was  a  desperate  one.  The  people  were 
clamorous,  and  there  really  appeared  no  line  of  defence  for  the  young  lawyer  to  take.  For  a 
few  moments  he  meditated.  Then  he  suddenly  remembered  that  there  was  a  statute  on  the 
books  that  whenever  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  believed  that  he  could  not  have  a  fair 
trial  at  the  first  term  of  Court,  owing  to  public  excitement  and  prejudice,  he  could  make  affida- 
vit thereto  and  be  entitled  to  a  continuance.  This  was  acted  upon  immediately.  The  affidavit 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  defence  asked  for  a  continuance  until  the  next  term.  Wiley  Johnson, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  while  a  kindly,  well-meaning  man,  had  an  imperious  air,  which  long 
tenure  of  office  had  given  him.  He  vehemently  opposed  the  motion,  and  used  such  vigorous, 
fiery  language  as  to  almost  drive  the  people  in  the  crowded  court-room  into  a  frenzy.  When 
Mr.  Bullitt  arose  to  address  the  Court,  there  were  angry  mutterings,  but  the  young  man  never 
faltered  for  an  instant.  Clearly,  succinctly,  and  with  great  deliberation  he  read  the  law  and 
demanded  in  the  name  of  right  and  justice  that  the  law  should  be  obeyed.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Judge  was  a  man  of  courage  and  decision  of  character.  Nothing  could  swerve  him 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  He  listened  patiently  to  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  defendant,  and  then,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  not  only  ruled  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  motion,  but  upheld  every  point  which  the  young  attorney  had  advanced 
in  making  his  plea.  The  continuance  was  granted,  and  when  the  lawyer  left  the  court-room 
he  was  followed  by  a  crowd ,  and  some  decidedly  uncomplimentary  remarks  were  made.  Nothing 
daunted  by  these  threatening  looks,  Mr.  Bullitt  turned,  and  singling  out  a  man  who  had  been 
more  noisy  than  the  others,  rebuked  him  so  severely  and  with  such  effect  that  the  fellow 
apologized  and  withdrew  his  offensive  remarks.  Before  the  next  term  of  court  came  around 
Mr.  Bullitt  discovered  that  Moon  had  once  been  insane  and  asked  for  a  second  continuance, 
which  was  granted.  When  trial  was  at  length  reached,  Mr.  Bullitt  had  left  Clarksville,  but 
the  lawyer  who  afterward  took  charge  of  the  case  profited  so  well  by  his  predecessor's  work 
that  the  defendant  escaped,  with  a  sentence  of  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  The  courage  and 
persistence  of  the  young  lawyer  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and  those  who  in  the  first  place 
had  been  most  vigorous  in  denouncing  him,  were  the  first  to  bid  him  Godspeed  when  he  left 
the  town  to  return  to  Louisville.  Mr.  Bullitt  remained  in  that  city  until  1849,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  broader  field  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  bar  was  then  graced  by  famous 
lawyers  whose  names  have  passed  into  history  as  the  giants  of  their  profession.     The  lamented 
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David  Paul  Brown  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as  an  advocate.  The  Binneys,  the 
Biddies,  the  Prices,  the  Cadwaladers,  and  all  the  famous  old  families  who  had  each  contributed 
an  intellectual  flower  to  the  profession,  were  there.  It  was  entering  an  arena  with  mighty 
men — the  legal  gladiators  of  the  day,  but  young  Bullitt  threw  down  his  gauntlet  with  a  confi- 
dence and  a  determination  that  could  leave  no  doubt  of  intention  to  do  battle  with  the  best  of 
them.  He  was  alone,  a  stranger,  without  influence,  and  entirely  reliant  upon  his  own  efforts. 
This  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Bullitt  family  was  never  more  strongly  developed  than  in 
this  particular  member  of  it.  Although  in  no  sense  an  egotist,  the  young  man  had  a  wonderful 
amount  of  self-reliance,  and  without  any  misgivings  entered  upon  the  struggle.  He  was  then 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  first  important  case  was  in  taking  charge  of  the  assets  of  the 
Schuylkill  Bank,  an  institution  which  had  been  decreed  to  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  over-issue  of  their  stock  by  the  cashier  of  the 
former  bank.  Virgil  McKnight,  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  had  implicit  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Bullitt,  and  felt  sure  that,  while  quite  a  young  man  to 
intrust  with  such  a  responsibility,  his  judgment  was  ripe  beyond  his  years.  And  so  it  proved. 
The  property  consisted  of  bonds,  stocks,  real  estate  in  Philadelphia  and  coal  lands  in  Schuylkill 
County.  The  young  lawyer  conducted  the  sale  of  these  assets  with  rare  skill.  Everything  was 
left  to  his  judgment,  and  he  proved  his  business  ability  and  lawyer-like  tact  to  his  clients  by 
securing  or  paying  to  them  the  sum  of  $900,000.  This  gave  him  a  deserved  reputation,  and 
business  men  and  bankers  who  had  litigation  to  look  after  eagerly  sought  his  services.  It  was 
just  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Bullitt  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  matters  political.  He 
had  been  educated  as  a  Whig,  and  was  a  strong  admirer  and  ardent  supporter  of  the  doctrines 
of  Henry  Clay.  In  the  early  part  of  1850  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  the  proposed 
legislation  in  Congress  concerning  the  encouragement  of  slavery  in  the  newly  acquired  Territory 
of  New  Mexico.  The  South  claimed  that  they  should  be  protected  by  law  in  their  effort  to 
introduce  slavery  into  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  anti-slavery  people  in  the  North 
opposed  this  sentiment  vigorously,  and  were  united  against  any  further  extension  of  the  traffic. 
Excitement  was  high.  President  Taylor  attempted  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty,  but  the 
Southern  slaveholders  would  not  listen  to  him.  The  situation  was  getting  critical  when  Henry 
Clay  stepped  into  the  breach  with  his  "  Compromise  Resolutions, "  which  were  received  with 
respectful  consideration  by  the  more  conservative  men  of  the  South,  and  with  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  North.  Philadelphia,  always  loyal,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment. 
Her  merchants  were  influential,  and  her  commercial  welfare  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  monster  meeting  irrespective  of  party,  to  indorse  the  wise  and  conserv- 
ative plan  offered  by  the  Kentucky  Senator.  Mr.  Bullitt  was  at  that  time  living  at  the  old 
United  States  Hotel.  John  Price  Wetherill,  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  respected  merchants, 
was  in  the  same  house,  and,  finding  in  Mr.  Bullitt  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Whig  doctrines, 
he  prevailed  upon  him  to  become  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  secure  speakers  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Wetherill  should  preside,  and  speeches  should  be  made  by 
ex-Mayor  John  Swift,  Charles  Gibbons,  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  James  Page,  and  Mr.  Bullitt.  The 
meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  held  in  the  Chinese  Museum  Building  on  Ninth  Street, 
below  Chestnut,  and  the  young  Kentuckian  distinguished  himself  in  an  effective  address,  which 
the  audience  received  with  applause  and  cheers.  This  was  Mr.  Bullitt's  first  public  appearance 
as  a  speaker.  When  the  Whig  party  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Bullitt  became  a  Democrat,  and  was 
as  courageous  in  the  maintenance  of  his  political  views  as  he  had  previously  been  with  every 
question  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  change  he  made  did  not  meet  with  popular  approval, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  sincere  and  nothing  could  swerve  him  after  he  had  once  taken  a  stand. 
While  he  opposed  secession,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  extreme  views  taken  by  the  Republican 
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party,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  War  of  the  Eebellion  was  precipitated  more  by  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  contending  factions  than  by  any  other  cause.  His  argumentative  powers 
were  frequently  displayed  on  the  burning  topics  of  the  hour,  and  never  to  better  advantage 
than  in  1862,  when  he  wrote  his  opinion  on  the  habeas  corpus  controversy,  answering  the 
argument  advanced  by  the  late  Horace  Binney.  This  was  entitled  "A  Eeview  of  Mr.  Binney's 
Pamphlet  of  the  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  under  the  Constitution,"  and  was 
acknowledged  by  lawyers  in  general,  and  Mr.  Binney  in  particular,  as  a  masterpiece  of  contro- 
versial logic.  Mr.  Bullitt's  practice  grew  steadily.  While  he  found  time  to  take  part  in  all 
movements  of  public  importance,  he  in  nowise  neglected  his  legal  business.  His  ability  to 
untangle  tangled  legal  skeins,  and  to  advise  in  cases,  where  advice  was  more  valuable  than 
litigation,  became  well  known,  and  he  was  constantly  being  called  upon  to  exercise  these 
functions.  His  peculiar  fitness  for  such  work  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Beading  Company,  which  he  dragged  out  of  the  slough  of  its  legal  complications.  A 
syndicate  of  capitalists  undertook  to  reorganize  the  company,  and  called  in  Mr.  Bullitt  to 
assist  and  advise  them.  Under  his  careful  and  prudent  advice  they  succeeded  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  stockholders,  and  placed  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Company  in  a 
more  secure  position  than  it  had  occupied  for  years,  accomplishing  a  result,  unequalled  in  the 
histoiy  of  commercial  litigation,  of  negotiating  amicably,  and  without  a  judicial  sale  or  aid  of 
a  bankrupt  court,  the  reorganization  of  an  insolvent  corporation  owing  millions  of  dollars 
represented  by  various  classes  of  securities.  After  the  Chicago  and  Boston  fires  there  began  a 
shrinkage  in  values,  due  to  the  sudden  putting  upon  the  market  of  first-class  securities  by  the 
insurance  companies  to  realize  the  money  needed  to  pay  their  losses,  and  the  result  was  most 
disastrous  to  enterprises  which  were  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  their  securities.  Previous  to 
these  fires  the  country  had  been  so  prosperous,  and  the  demand  for  investment  securities  had 
been  so  great,  that  an  immense  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  building  of  railroads.  Enterprises 
were  being  projected  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Northwest.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Eoad  was  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Its  original  projectors  had  become  frightened, 
and  Jay  Cooke  and  Company  undertook  the  completion  of  the  work.  This  banking  firm,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  been  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  disposing  of  loans,  and  had  unusual 
facilities  for  so  doing.  Up  to  1871  it  looked  as  though  the  country  had  entered  upon  a  great 
era  of  prosperity.  Gold  was  still  selling  at  a  premium,  values  were  inflated,  and  there  existed 
a  fictitious  prosperity  that  deceived  the  unthinking  into  the  belief  that  we  were  on  the  top  wave 
of  commercial  success.  In  the  summer  of  1S73  the  cloud  began  to  show  signs  of  bursting, 
and  on  the  18th  day  of  September  it  did  burst  and  deluged  the  country.  Jay  Cooke  was  an 
enterprising  man,  full  of  vim  and  spirit,  and  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  Northern 
Pacific.  The  firm  had  a  number  of  other  large  enterprises  on  hand  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
business  expanded  to  such  proportions  as  to  be  almost  beyond  their  control.  When  the  money 
market  began  to  tighten  they  became  embarrassed  and  made  every  effort  to  relieve  themselves, 
but  without  avail,  and,  on  that  warm  September  morning,  the  great  banking-house  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  was  forced  to  announce  that  it  had  suspended  payment.  This  was  like  toppling 
over  a  row  of  bricks.  One  bank  after  another  closed  its  doors.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
excited  depositors  clamoring  for  their  money.  Half  a  dozen  old  financial  rocks  managed  to 
withstand  the  storm,  but  no  one  to  this  day  knows  how  close  they  were  to  destruction.  At  the 
time  of  Jay  Cooke's  failure  Mr.  Bullitt  was  engaged  with  the  Constitutional  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  It  was  holding  its  session  on  Spruce  Street,  below  Sixth,  perfecting 
the  instrument  which  became  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874.  Word  was  brought  of 
the  crash,  and  knowing  the  excitement  that  would  ensue  on  Third  Street,  Mr.  Bullitt  excused 
himself  and  left  for  his  office.     On  his  way  he  began  revolving  in  his  mind  the  persecution  to 
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which  Eobert  Morris,'  the  first  governmental  financier,  and  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  second,  had 
been  subjected,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect  Mr.  Cooke  and  his 
associates  from  the  annoyances  that  had  followed  their  illustrious  predecessors  when  misfortune 
overtook  them.  Mr.  Bullitt  was  sent  for  by  the  embarrassed  bankers,  and,  arriving  at  their 
offices,  found  the  situation  gloomy  indeed.  He  at  once  set  about  getting  down  to  the  bottom 
facts,  and  astonished  Mr.  Cooke  and  his  partners  by  the  pertinence  of  his  inquiries  and  the 
quickness  of  his  decisions.  He  seemed  to  grasp  the  condition  of  affairs  instantly  and  to  know 
just  how,  when,  and  where  the  remedy  should  be  applied.  After  several  days'  study  he  was 
ready  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  creditors,  which  was  to  allow  Mr.  Cooke  to  manage  the 
estate  and  pay  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  indebtedness.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be 
impossible  and  the  firm  was  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Then  came  a  brilliant  stroke.  Through 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Bullitt,  the  creditors  were  induced  to  have  a  trustee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  estate.  This  was  particularly  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
but  was  successful  at  last,  despite  the  fact  that  even  Judge  Cadwalader,  who  passed  upon  the 
adjudication,  was  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Edwin  M.  Lewis  was  made  trustee,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Bullitt's  method  of  settlement  was  shown  in  the  gradual  but  eventual  payment  of  all 
the  creditors.  Of  the  many  causes  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  eminent  counsel  in 
the  Philadelphia  courts,  the  "Whitaker  Will  Case"  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  It  was  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  several  persons — two  of  them  unscrupulous  lawyers — to  secure  by  the 
forgery  of  a  will  the  estate  of  one  Robert  Whitaker,  valued  at  upward  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  care  and  cunning  with  which  the  crime  was  committed,  the  astuteness  with  which  the 
conspirators  covered  their  tracks,  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  required  to  defeat  the  rascally 
plot,  made  the  case  almost  as  famous  in  America  as  the  Tichborne  case  was  in  England.  To 
Mr.  Bullitt  belongs  the  credit  of  having  defeated  the  conspiracy  and  sending  the  principal  con- 
spirators to  jail.  The  case  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter  is  one  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  this  gallant  soldier  rested  under  the 
stigma  of  the  finding  of  a  court-martial  which  deprived  him  of  all  that  a  soldier  holds  dear — 
his  honor.  Far  back  in  1862,  while  on  the  battlefield  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  had 
been  found  guilty  of  unsoldierly  conduct  and  cowardice  by  a  court-martial  tbat,  as  was  after 
ward  proved,  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  sacrifice  to  the  people,  then  fearful 
lest  victory  should  not  rest  with  Northern  arms.  He  had  sought  time  after  time  to  have  this 
stain  on  his  valor  and  his  manhood  wiped  off,  but  unsuccessfully.  With  the  growing  years  it 
seemed  that  justice  fled  further  and  further  away,  and  he  began  to  almost  despair  of  being 
restored  to  the  rank  which  was  justly  his,  and  which  he  had  ever  honored.  To  the  ability, 
perseverance,  and  masterly  management  of  John  C.  Bullitt,  General  Fitz  John  Porter  owes  the 
reversal  of  this  unjust  finding,  and  the  placing  of  him  before  the  Nation  in  his  true  light,  a 
soldierly  soldier,  a  manly  man,  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  denied  that  of  which  he  had 
been  robbed  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  defending  the  flag  that  he  loved.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1878  when  General  Porter  called  upon  Mr.  Bullitt  to  seek  his  aid  in  making  another 
effort  to  get  justice,  and  the  lawyer,  feeling  the  righteousness  of  the  soldier's  cause,  gave  up  a 
trip  to  Europe  and  pitched  heart  and  soul  into  the  case.  The  result  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  effort  is  a 
matter  of  well-remembered  history.  He  proved  that  General  Porter,  instead  of  being  derelict 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the  memorable  29th  and  30th  of  August,  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise ;  that  the  facts  were  totally  at  variance  with  the  evidence  given  before  the  court- 
martial.  General  McDowell,  on  whose  testimony  the  court  had  depended  to  convict  General 
Porter  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  was  put  through  a  rigid  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Bullitt,  and  was  forced  to  admit  that  nearly  every  statement  he  made  at  the  original  trial  had 
either  been  a  gross  exaggeration  or  was  unsustained  by  the  facts.     The  Board  of  Inquiry  was  in 
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session  for  nearly  eight  months,  part  of  the  time  at  West  Point  and  part  at  Governor's  Island. 
After  the  finding  of  tho  Board,  General  Porter  made  several  efforts  to  have  a  bill  passed  by 
Congress,  restoring  him  to  his  former  rank  in  the  army,  and  in  the  session  of  1883-84  the  bill 
passed  both  Houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur.  This  drew  forth  a  written  opinion 
from  Mr.  Bullitt,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  ground  taken  by  the  President  was  untenable. 
In  1885-8G  another  bill  was  passed,  authorizing  the  President  to  restore  General  Porter  to  his 
former  rank.  This  was  signed  by  President  Cleveland,  and  tardy  justice  had  made  a  partial 
righting  of  a  great  wrong.  Mr.  Bullitt's  friends  believe  that  the  crowning  triumph  of  his 
eventful  life  was  tho  planning  and  draughting  of  the  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  familiarly  known  in  every  household  in  the  Quaker  City  as  the  "Bullitt  Bill."  This 
arduous  task  was  begun,  without  fee,  reward,  or  promise  of  reward,  in  1876,  under  direction  of 
Governor  Hartranft.  Mr.  Bullitt  was  one  of  a  Commission  appointed  to  devise  a  better  method 
for  the  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class,  which  meant  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  two  years  of  laborious,  faithful  work  were  expended  in  formulating  a 
plan  which  should  be  superior  to  the  method  then  in  vogue,  the  Legislature  took  no 
action.  In  1882,  with  Henry  C.  Lea  and  others,  Mr.  Bullitt  prepared  a  bill  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  better  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class  of  the  Commonwealth." 
The  City  Councils  of  Philadelphia  awoke  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  joint 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  an  improved  method  of  munici- 
pal government.  Mr.  Bullitt's  ideas  were  faithfully  followed,  and  in  1885  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  the  bill  and  it  went  into  effect  on  April  1st,  1887.  The  new  Charter  vests 
all  the  responsibility  in  the  Mayor,  reduces  the  number  of  incongruous  departments  from 
seventeen  to  three,  and  simplifies  the  method  of  government  in  similar  ratio  in  every  direction. 
Edwin  H.  Fitler  was  the  first  Mayor  to  take  office  under  the  new  charter,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  was  administered,  and  the  smoothness  with  which  the  municipal  machinery 
began  to  move  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fitler  took  hold  of  the  lever,  demonstrated  abundantly  the  boon 
that  Mr.  Bullitt  had  given  his  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Bullitt's  enterprise  and  business  judgment 
induced  him  to  erect  the  well-known  Bullitt  Building  in  Philadelphia,  also  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Chib,  of  which  he  is  the  President,  and  to  advocate 
the  "Bourse  "  and  the  building  of  a  boulevard  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  from  the  Public 
Buildings  to  Fairmount  Park.  His  course  through  life  has  been  upright,  and  he  has  always 
been  found  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  in  his  dealings 
with  men  is  ever  courteous,  but  always  resolute,  unwavering,  and  straightforward.  That  he 
has  faithfully,  patriotically,  and  in  great  measure  successfully  labored  to  advance  the  best 
public  interests  of  the  great  city  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  a  part,  no  one  will  gainsay.  Mr. 
Bullitt's  home  life  has  been  particularly  happy,  and  he  has  been  blessed  with  a  large  and  inter- 
esting family.  He  married  Miss  Therese  Langhorne,  who  died  April  30th,  1881.  He  has  seven 
children  living :  Therese  L.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Coles,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  William  C, 
Vice-President  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company ;  Logan  McKnight,  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coal  Company,  but  now  associated  with  his  father  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law;  Julia,  wife  of  Frank  M.  Dick,  of  Philadelphia;  Helen,  wife  of  Walter  Rogers 
Furness,  of  Philadelphia ;  James  F.  Bullitt,  also  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  John  C.  Bullitt, 
Jr.,  now  at  college. 
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LEWIS  ALBERT   SAYRE. 

Lewis  Albert  Sayre,  the  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon,  of  New  York  City,  was  born 
at  Bottle  Hill,  now  Madison,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  February  29th,  1820.  He  came  of  old  Bevo- 
lutionary  stock,  his  grandfather,  Ephraim  Sayre,  having  held  the  position  of  quarter-master 
in  the  Eevolutionary  War,  wherein  he  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  devoted  patriot.  Im- 
mediately before  the  battle  of  Springfield,  General  Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
Sayre  homestead.  This  Ephraim  Sayre  had  a  son  Archibald,  who  was  a  wealthy  farmer  of 
Morris  County,  a  leading  man  in  the  community,  and  prominent  in  all  local  affairs.  Young 
Lewis,  his  son,  received  his  early  education  at  the  local  academy,  and  one  of  his  most  interesting 
reminiscences  connects  his  life  with  that  of  the  great  French  General  and  friend  of  Washington 
and  the  Eevolution,  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  It  was  during  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  to  this 
country  in  1824,  and  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  visit  the  old  headquarters 
of  Washington,  that  he  passed  through  young  Sayre's  native  town.  Here  as  elsewhere  along 
the  route  such  preparations  for  his  reception  were  made  as  were  practicable :  a  triumphal  arch  was 
stretched  over  the  thoroughfare,  the  local  militia  was  called  out  and  a  procession  was  formed, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette,  Lewis,  then  a  little  boy  four  years  of  age,  recited  before  the 
distinguished  soldier  the  following  very  pleasing  poem  of  welcome,  which  had  been  composed 
by  John  T.  Derthick,  the  principal  of  the  academy  where  he  went  to  school. 

GENERAL  LA   FAYETTE. 
Welcome  to  the  Land  op  Liberty. 

Hail,  patriot,  statesman,  hero,  sage ! 

Hail,  Freedom's  friend,  hail  Gallia's  son, 
Whose  laurels  greener  grow  in  age, 

Plucked  by  the  side  of  Washington  ! 
Hail,  champion  in  a  holy  cause, 

When  hostile  bands  our  shores  beset, 
Whose  valor  bade  the  oppressor  pause — 

Hail,  hoary  warrior,  La  Fayette  ! 

Whene'er  the  lips  of  youth  inquire 

The  path  to  virtue,  honor,  fame, 
To  glory's  temple  proud  aspire, 

While  warmly  glows  the  ardent  flame, 
The  voice  of  age  shall  fearless  tell 

What  perils  oft  its  path  beset, 
And  prompt  them  onward  by  the  spell 

That  urged  the  soul  of  La  Fayette. 

And  when  the  shades  of  death  shall  close 

Forever  round  the  hallowed  head, 
We'll  seek  the  place  of  thy  repose, 

By  filial  love  and  duty  led  ; 
And  hearts  that  beat  in  bosoms  free 

(Gems  in  unerring  wisdom  set) 
The  living  monument  shall  be 

Of  Freedom's  champion,  La  Fayette. 

The  incident  naturally  made  a  marked  impression  upon  him,  so  much  so  that  he  never  forgot 
it,  and  at  the  banquet  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  presentation  he  had  the 
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pleasure  of  referring  to  the  fact,  while  in  conversation  with  a  descendant  of  the  Marquis. 
After  leaving  the  academy,  young  Sayre  studied  with  his  cousin,  Edward  A.  Stiles,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Wantage  Seminary  at  Deckertown,  N.  J.  His  cousin  was  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  the  boy  was  well  grounded  for  a  university  education.  He  remained  two  years  at  the 
seminary  and  then  went  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  resided  with  his  uncle,  David  A.  Sayre, 
a  banker.  He  was  now  sent  to  the  Transylvania  University,  where  he  passed  through  the 
regular  course,  graduating  in  1839,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  bright  and  earnest  student, 
ambitious  and  determined  to  make  his  way  in  life.  While  his  uncle  had  a  predilection  for  the 
church,  and  hoped  that  young  Lewis  would  incline  toward  the  theological  profession,  the  lad 
had  quite  different  views  for  himself.  Possessing  a  taste  for  medicine,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  that  study,  and  accordingly  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  came  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Dr.  David  Green.  This  experience  he  followed  by  a  course  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  where  he  graduated  in  1 842,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  At  his  gradua- 
tion he  delivered  a  thesis  on  "Spinal  Irritation,"  which  was  published  in  the  Western  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  had  an  extended  circulation,  being  recognized  to  contain  evidences 
of  unusual  ability.  Immediately  after  graduating  Dr.  Sayre  was  appointed  Prosector  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  position  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
until  1852,  when  being  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  extensive  and  increasing  practice,  he 
was  appointed  Emeritus  Prosector.  The  year  after  his  resignation  he  received  the  appointment 
of  surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  In  1859  he  was  made  surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  and  in  1873  he  became  consulting  surgeon  of  the  latter  institution.  When 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  was  organized,  in  1861,  Dr.  Sayre  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  and  most  earnest  workers  in  the  interest  of  the  new  institution.  Having  by  this  time 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  specialist  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  upon  the  formation  of  the  faculty 
of  the  new  college  he  was  made  professor  of  Orthopgedic  Surgery  and  Fractures  and  Luxations, 
and  he  continues  to  hold  the  professorship  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  at  the  present  writing  (1893). 
Dr.  Sayre  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  he  assisted 
greatly  in  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  In  1866  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  latter  organization,  and  in  1880  was 
made  its  president.  At  the  thirty-first  annual  session  of  this  association,  which  was  held  in  June, 
1880,  in  New  York,  Dr.  Sayre  delivered  an  address  which  afterward  appeared  in  the  transactions 
of  the  association  and  which,  in  the  terseness  and  clearness  of  its  expression  and  the  suggestive 
ability  displayed  throughout  the  views  expressed  upon  the  important  questions  considered,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  model  of  its  kind  in  scientific  literature.  In  1866  Dr.  Sayre  was  appointed  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  this  important  post  the  energy  of  his  nature,  the 
far-seeing  character  of  his  knowledge  regarding  sanitary  questions,  and  his  great  experience 
were  soon  manifested  in  the  interest  of  the  metropolis.  His  reports  to  the  Board  of  Health 
included  the  subjects  of  drainage,  sewerage,  compulsory  vaccination,  and  particular^  cholera, 
which  was  at  that  time  epidemic  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  At  this  time  he  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  national  quarantine,  and  as  to  all  of  these  and  other  important  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  public  health  these  reports  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  hygiene 
and  also  careful  consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  In  1876  the  American 
Medical  Association  appointed  Dr.  Sayre  a  delegate  to  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
which  was  held  at  Philadelphia  during  that  year.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  convention 
by  his  presentation  of  a  paper  on  "Morbus  Coxarius,"  or  hip- joint  disease,  he  being  the  first 
American  surgeon  to  perform  successfully  and  without  resultant  deformity  the  difficult  opera- 
tion for  the  remedy  of  this  affection.  As  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  his  work  in  this 
complicated  operation,  he  performed  it  before  the  convention,  and  after  its  successful  conclusion 
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was  complimented  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Lister,  who  said :  "  I  feel  that  this  demonstration 
would  of  itself  have  been  a  sufficient  reward  for  my  voyage  across  the  Atlantic."  Dr.  Sayre's 
first  operation  for  this  complaint  was  performed  in  1851,  and  reported  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine  for  January,  1855.  It  was  the  first  successful  operation  of  the  kind  performed  in 
America.  Dr.  Sayre  has  since  performed  this  remarakble  and  difficult  operation  seventy-three 
times.  In  18T1  Dr.  Sayre,  whose  name  was  already  well  known  abroad,  made  a  visit  to 
Europe,  where  he  was  warmly  received  as  the  greatest  living  practitioner  in  his  profession. 
He  lectured  upon  hip-joint  disease  and  its  remedy  before  several  medical  societies  by  special 
invitation,  and  his  demonstrations  were  universally  received  with  evidences  of  recognition  and 
admiration.  Later,  Dr.  Sayre  gave  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  and  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine.  In  his  treatment  of  these  complaints,  as  in  that  of  others,  he  was 
entirely  original,  and  displayed  a  combination  of  skill  and  daring  quite  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  profession  in  America.  His  method  was  by  suspension  of  the  body  in  Pott's 
disease  with  the  application  of  plaster-of-Paris  bandages  or  jackets,  thus  accomplishing  the  most 
astonishing  results.  In  lateral  curvature  he  was  no  less  successful  through  the  application  of 
the  same  mode  of  treatment,  accompanied  by  various  gymnastic  exercises  suitably  prescribed 
and  applied.  In  1877  the  American  Medical  Association  appointed  Dr.  Sayre  a  delegate  to  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  held  at  Manchester,  England.  His  visit  on  this 
occasion  was  received  with  even  more  flattering  evidences  of  his  high  reputation  abroad  than 
had  greeted  him  six  years  before.  He  was  invited  to  lecture  before  the  leading  medical 
societies  and  at  the  principal  hospitals,  and  in  London  lectured  upon  and  demonstrated  his 
mode  of  treatment  at  the  University  College  Hospital,  Guy's  Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and 
St.  Thomas'.  From  London  Dr.  Sayre  went  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Cork,  by  invitation,  lecturing  and  giving  demonstrations  in  each  of  these  cities  and  everywhere 
being  received  with  the  warmest  attention  and  appreciation.  Every  opportunity  was  given 
him  to  make  tests  in  public,  exhibiting  the  practical  value  of  his  mode  of  treatment  and  the 
excellence  of  his  appliances,  and  in  all  particulars  he  was  treated  with  the  greastest  considera- 
tion and  distinction.  In  the  British  Medical  Journal,  under  date  of  August  18th,  1877,  was 
published  the  following  editorial  reference  to  one  of  Dr.  Sayre 's  lectures  before  the  British 
Medical  Association:  "Resolutions  were  carried  by  acclamation,  warmly  thanking  him  for  the 
generous  and  devoted  course  which  he  pursued  in  spending  so  large  an  amount  of  time  and 
trouble  in  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this  country  the  methods  and  details 
of  proceedings  by  which  he  carried  out  his  treatment  of  angular  and  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  which  constitutes  a  new  era  in  that  department  of  surgery,  and  of  which  the  already 
proved  success  entitles  us  to  say  that  this  method  of  treatment  will  prove  an  inestimable  boon 
to  thousands  of  persons  now  and  hereafter."  One  of  the  most  complimentary  notices  that  could 
well  be  received  by  a  professional  man  was  published  in  the  London  Lancet  of  July  4th,  1877, 
in  reference  to  Dr.  Sayre's  demonstrations  and  lectures  at  the  University  College  Hospital  of 
London,  concluding  as  follows:  "We  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  success  obtained 
is  due  to  Dr.  Sayre's  own  rare  physiological  and  mechanical  skill,  but  his  principles  are  as  sound 
physically  as  their  application  is  mechanically  expert,  and  we  thank  him  most  heartily  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  in  England  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them."  It  was  during  this  visit 
abroad  that  Dr.  Sayre  prepared  and  published  his  important  work,  "  An  Illustrative  Treatise 
on  Spinal  Disease  and  Spinal  Curvature."  This  work  he  dedicated  to  the  medical  profession  of 
Great  Britian  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  generous  and  cordial  reception.  Other 
works  by  Dr.  Sayre  are:  "A  Practical  Manual  of  Club-foot,"  and  " Lectures  on  Orthopaedic 
Surgery  and  Diseases  of  the  Joints. "  These  works  passed  through  a  great  many  editions,  were 
translated  into  French  and  German  and  other  languages,  and  are  recognized  authorities  on  the 
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subject  on  which  they  treat.  The  British  Medical  Journal,  in  reviewing  a  German  translation 
of  one  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Sayre,  said:  "Dr.  Sayre's  methods  have  now  such  universally 
recognized  currency  and  value  throughout  English-speaking  countries,  and  are  so  well  known 
and  largely  practised  throughout  Europe,  that  it  is  surprising  these  valuable  lectures  have  not 
before  been  translated  into  German.  Time,  which  tries  all  things,  has  set  its  seal  of  emphatic 
and  general  approval  both  on  the  principles  and  methods  which  Dr.  Sayre  has  ingeniously 
devised,  ably  illustrated,  and  successfully  carried  into  practice.  He  has  removed  a  great  mass 
of  painful,  tedious,  and  almost  incurable  complaints  into  the  region  of  curable  and  easily  man- 
aged affections.  He  has  substituted  a  simple  and  practical  method  within  the  reach  of  every 
practitioner  for  costly,  complicated,  and  heavy  mechanical  devices,  which  were  accessible  only 
to  the  few  and  which  only  imperfectly  and  occasionally  fulfilled  their  objects.  Few  men  have 
in  their  generation  accomplished  so  much  for  the  relief  of  humanity,  and  his  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  with  that  of  Marion  Sims  as  among  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  whom 
the  American  medical  profession  has  produced  for  the  glory  of  medicine  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind during  this  century."  In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  many  medical  societies  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Sayre  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Brunswick,  honorary  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Surgical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  Eussia.  Dr.  Sayre  is  the  inventor  of 
a  number  of  important  instruments  used  in  his  practice  and  which  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  surgical  profession,  among  these  being  the  uvulatome,  club-foot  shoe,  scrotal 
clamp,  flexible  probe,  improved  tracheotomy  tube,  and  various  splints  and  appliances  for  use 
in  orthopaedic  surgery,  which  have  proved  of  the  highest  value  to  the  profession  and  of  remark- 
able utility  in  the  treatment  of  deformities.  While  Dr.  Sayre  was  in  Europe  (1871-72)  King 
Charles  IV.  of  Sweden,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  science,  created  him  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Wasa.  The  King  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Sayre's 
method  of  diagnosis  and  the  success  of  his  modes  of  treatment  through  the  skill  displayed  by 
him  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Boyal  family,  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  attend. 
In  Norway,  Dr.  Sayre  was  also  honored,  the  medical  society  of  that  Kingdom  electing  him  one 
of  its  honorary  members.  Dr.  Sayre  owes  his  success  in  life,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  American  members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  profession,  to  the  elements  which  go  to  the 
making  of  his  character  and  his  intellectual  structure.  These  are  great  physical  and  constitu- 
tional strength  and  power,  remarkable  perceptive  and  analytical  faculties,  great  inventive 
ability,  unusual  natural  skill  for  diagnosis,  and  a  capacity  for  broad  and  comprehensive  gen- 
eralization. Add  to  these  remarkable  courage  and  presence  of  mind  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  that  has  been  taught  with  regard  to  his  profession,  besides  unusual  opportunities  for 
practice  and  experience,  and  you  have  an  equipment  altogether  extraordinary,  and  that  could 
not  fail  to  produce  remarkable  and  noteworthy  results.  Such  has  been  the  case,  with  the  effect 
of  carrying  Dr.  Sayre  to  the  very  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  progress  in  his  art.  As  a 
public  benefactor,  the  name  of  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre  will  be  "writ  large"  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  His  life-work  in  connection  with  hip-joint  disease  alone  is  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  own  countrymen  and  the  world.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  in  his  whole 
peculiar  department  of  healing  he  stands  absolutely  alone,  having  conceived  his  method,  devised 
his  practice,  and  invented  his  instruments.  Dr.  Sayre  was  married  in  1849  to  Miss  Eliza  A. 
Hall,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Henry  Hall,  of  Harlem,  well  known  for  his  high  social 
standing  and  weight  in  the  community.  Mrs.  Sayre  is  a  lady  of  rare  intellectual  endowments 
and  eminently  fitted  for  her  position,  from  her  sympathy  in  all  his  professional  labors  and 
duties.  They  have  but  one  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Hall  Sayre,  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  lady, 
who  is  a  great  assistance  to  her  father,  from  translating  to  him  the  various  French,  German, 
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Spanish,  and  Italian  medical  journals.  Dr.  Sayre  met  with  a  terrible  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  Dr.  Charles  H.  H.  Sayre,  who  was  carried  off  suddenly  by  a  very  severe  fall,  which 
fractured  his  thigh,  and  was  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage.  His  second  son,  Dr.  Lewis 
Hall  Sayre,  accompanied  his  father  to  Europe  in  1877,  rendering  him  most  valuable  assistance 
in  his  demonstrations,  and  made  for  himself  hosts  of  warm  and  valued  friends  among  the 
eminent  men  of  the  profession.  He  died  very  suddenly,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  of  heart  disease, 
deeply  lamented  by  a  host  of  admiring  friends.  His  only  remaining  son,  Dr.  Eeginald  Hall 
Sayre,  is  engaged  with  him  in  practice,  and  is  his  principal  assistant  as  Professor  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  has  already  achieved  an  enviable  distinction 
in  his  profession.  Following  are  the  titles  of  a  number  of  articles  and  papers  on  medical  and 
surgical  subjects  contributed  by  Dr.  Sayre  to  the  leading  professional  periodicals  of  the  United 
States:  "Chorea  Induced  by  Mental  Anxiety;"  "Cases  of  Chronic  Abscess  in  the  Cellular 
Tissue  of  the  Peritoneum;  "  "Spina  Bifida:  the  Tumor  removed  by  Ligature;  "  "Case  of  Per- 
foration of  the  Eectum,  followed  by  an  extensive  Recto-Fsecal  Abscess  and  Caries  of  the  Coccyx 
and  Sacrum ;  "  "  Exsection  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur  and  Removal  of  the  Upper  Rim  of  the 
Acetabulum  for  Morbus  Coxarius;"  "Treatment  of  Croup  by  Inhalation  of  Steam;"  "Lead 
Palsy  from  the  Use  of  a  Cosmetic;"  "Mechanical  Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the 
Joints  of  the  Lower  Extremities ;  "  "Partial  Paralysis  from  Reflex  Irritation  caused  by  Con- 
genital Phimosis;"  "A  simple  Dressing  for  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle;"  "On  Anchylosis;" 
"Clinical  Lectures  on  Disease  of  the  Hip- Joint;  "  "Spinal  Anaemia,  with  Partial  Paralysis  and 
Want  of  Co-ordination  from  Irritation  of  the  Genital  Organs;  "  "Report  on  Fractures;  "  "Re- 
port on  Pott's  Disease,  or  Caries  of  the  Spine,  Treated  by  Extension  and  Plaster-of-Paris  Band- 
age; "  "On  Disease  of  the  Knee-Joint;  "  "On  the  Deleterious  Results  of  a  Narrow  Prepuce  and 
Preputial  Adhesions ;"  "  Spondylitis  and  Rotary  Lateral  Curvature  of  Spine ;  "  "  On  the  Necessity 
of  Cutting  Contractured  Tissues  in  Cases  of  Deformity  before  Traction  is  Attempted."  Having 
been  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  Dr.  Sayre  has  been  one  of  those  peculiarly  situated  persons 
whose  birthdays  come  but  once  in  four  years.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  visitation  of  one  of 
these  memorable  days  for  Dr.  Sayre,  February  29th,  1892,  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Huntington, 
a  warm  friend,  indited  in  his  honor  from  Grace  Church  Rectory,  New  York,  the  following 
charmingly  suggestive  lines: 

TO  DR.    SAYRE. 

Dear  Doctor  Sayre,  and  is  it  true 
That  Nature  set  her  clock  for  you 
Some  four  and  fifty  years  too  slow? 
How  clever  of  her  to  foreknow 
That  you  would  keep  yourself  so  young, 
So  firm  of  heart,  so  stout  of  lung ; 
That  she  would  never  be  detected, 
Or  you  so  much  as  e'en  suspected 
Of  being  older  by  a  day 
Than  leap-year  records  seem  to  say ! 
Eighteen,  dear  friend,  or  seventy-two, 
Whiche'er  it  be,  good  luck  to  you ! 
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JAMES  TILLLNG-HAST. 

James  Tillinghast,  of  Buffalo,  prominently  connected  with  leading  railroads  for  many 
years,  and  late  Assistant-President  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad,  and 
until  January,  1885,  President  of  the  Wagner  Sleeping-Car  Company,  was  born  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  May  8th,  1822.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  (and  Elder)  Pardon  Tillinghast, 
who  was  horn  at  Seven  Cliffs,  in  Sussex,  near  Beachy  Head,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  in 
1622.  The  latter  served  during  a  portion  of  his  youth  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  emigrated  to  America  with  the  Roger  Williams  Baptist  Colony,  which  left 
England  November  19th,  1645,  and  as  a  member  of  it  settled  in  Providence,  R.  I.  From  "Book 
No.  1  "  of  the  town  records  of  that  place  it  appears  that  he  "  was  received  as  a  quarter  shares- 
man  or  landowner."  In  Benedict's  History  of  Rhode  Island  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  "of 
the  particular  Baptist  order,  and  remarkable  for  his  plainness  and  piety;"  and  also  that  "he 
was  sett  as  a  Baptist  Minister."  His  first  preaching  was  done  in  a  grove  owned  by  him,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town.  After  a  few  years  he  erected  a  small  building  to  shelter  his  flock  in 
bad  weather.  Subsequently,  when  the  need  for  it  became  more  urgent,  he  built,  in  1670,  at 
his  own  expense  and  on  his  own  grounds,  the  first  meeting-house,  which  he  presented,  in  1700, 
to  the  Baptist  Society  in  Providence — the  first  organized  in  America.  This  edifice  was  removed 
in  1726  to  make  way  for  a  larger  one  erected  on  the  same  site,  now  the  property  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  upon  the  records  of  which  these  facts  are  given  in  detail.  Elder 
Tillinghast  was  a  member  of  an  old  and  highly  respectable  English  family,  and  the  motto  of 
his  family,  "Be  just  and  fear  not,"  evidently  furnished  him  a  standard  from  which  he  never 
deviated.  The  original  coat-of-arms  bearing  this  motto  has  been  preserved  in  the  family,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Elder  Tillinghast  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  both  of  Church  and  State,  which  in  that  day  were  closely  if  not  inseparably  con- 
nected. For  sixteen  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
religion,  intense  at  an  early  age,  grew  more  so  with  advancing  years,  and  both  as  a  legislator 
and  a  divine  he  exerted  a  decided  influence  upon  public  affairs.  He  continued  to  preach  in  the 
church  of  which  he  was  the  founder  almost  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  27th,  1719,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-seven  years.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  worthy  man  was  Gideon  Tilling- 
hast, born  in  Providence  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  as 
a  mechanic  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  and  while  there  helped  to  build  the  first  power-looms  for 
weaving  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  In  1820  he  was  employed  by  Levi  Beebe,  of .  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  cotton  factory  near  that  village,  called  the  Hope 
Mills,  in  which  were  built  and  started  the  first  power-weaving  looms  used  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  making  cotton  cloth.  In  1824  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  cotton-mills  started  in 
Whitesboro',  near  Utica,  N.  Y.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Brownsville,  Jefferson  County, 
and  in  company  with  Averill  Smith  and  others  of  Cooperstown  started  a  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  and  erected  cotton-mills,  operating  them  a  number  of  years.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
superintended  the  construction  and  operation  of  cotton-mills  at  Little  Falls,  where  he  died 
October  13th,  1860,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  left  three  children,  James,  Francis  D. ,  and  Annie. 
James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  inherited  much  of  his  father's  aptitude  for  mechanical 
pursuits.  Even  as  a  school-boy  he  exhibited  a  noticeable  fondness  for  machinery,  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  shops  under  his  father's  control.  In  this  way,  without  the 
formality  of  an  apprenticeship,  he  became  practically  conversant  with  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
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methods  and  processes  of  mechanical  work.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  he  entered  a  country  store  in  Brownsville  as  a  clerk.  After  a  twelve  months' 
experience  he  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper  with  the  firm  of  Bell  &  Kirby,  at 
Dexter,  Jefferson  County.  When,  subsequently,  a  new  partner,  Captain  Bradley,  joined  the 
firm,  the  keeping  of  the  books  of  the  Land  Company,  engaged  in  the  development  of  the 
village,  was  added  to  his  duties,  which,  beside  clerical  work,  consisted  of  making  fires,  sweeping 
out  the  store,  waiting  on  customers,  and  keeping  track  of  a  miscellaneous  stock  of  drugs, 
hardware,  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  notions.  His  salary  was  eight  dollars  a  month,  out  of 
which  he  paid  four  for  board  and  washing.  In  1839  his  varied  duties  were  still  further 
increased  by  the  firm's  becoming  owners  and  managers  of  a  transportation  line  of  steamboats 
and  sailing  vessels  running  between  Dexter  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Eiver  on  Lake  Ontario) 
and  Oswego.  Leaving  this  firm  in  1840,  he  was  employed  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Brownsville  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.  's  store  and  office  affairs.  Toward  the 
close  of  1841  he  joined  with  Alexander  Brown  in  buying  out  the  store  of  C.  K.  Loomis  &  Co., 
country  merchants  in  Brownsville ;  but  in  1 843  sold  his  interest  in  the  business,  and  with  the 
capital  he  possessed  embarked  in  the  lake  trade.  His  first  voyage  was  made  as  supercargo  of 
the  sailing  vessel,  H.  H.  Sizer,  Captain  Jack  Wilson,  which  had  just  been  completed  at  Pillow's 
Point,  opposite  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  which,  starting  with  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1844, 
took  out  from  the  latter  place  to  Chicago  some  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  passengers, 
together  with  their  household  effects,  farming  utensils,  etc.,  etc.  This  was  a  memorable 
voyage  in  many  respects.  The  passengers  supplied  their  own  provisions  and  slept  in  the  hold. 
When  the  vessel  touched  at  Oswego,  Mr.  Tillinghast  took  in  two  hundred  barrels  of  salt,  which 
he  stored  in  the  hold  as  ballast  to  increase  her  safety.  Additional  passengers  were  also  taken 
on  board  at  this  and  other  points  along  the  route.  After  encountering  a  severe  gale  on  Lake 
Huron,  which  carried  away  the  sails  and  mainmast  and  nearly  wrecked  the  vessel,  the  party 
arrived  in  safety  at  Chicago.  There  being  no  return  freight  to  be  had,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  obeying 
instructions  from  Buffalo,  bought  all  the  wheat  he  could  collect  at  Chicago,  Bacine,  and  Michigan 
City,  amounting  to  less  than  three  thousand  bushels,  and  returned  with  it  to  Buffalo,  arriving 
during  the  famous  September  gale  of  1844.  This  cargo  was  the  second  shipment  of  grain  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  was  subsequently  sold  so  as  to  net  about  forty-eight  cents  per  bushel 
for  freight.  In  1846  Mr.  Tillinghast  abandoned  the  lake  traffic  to  join  his  father  in  establishing 
a  machine-shop  and  foundry  at  Little  Falls.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  having  determined  to 
engage  in  railroading,  he  gave  up  his  interest  in  the  foundry  and  accepted  a  position,  on  the 
Utica  and  Schenectady  Boad,  as  extra  fireman  of  engine  No.  10,  hauling  a  gravel  train.  In 
July  following  he  accepted  an  offer  made  by  several  of  his  friends  interested  in  the  building 
of  the  Borne  and  Watertown  Boad,  of  which  but  twelve  miles  had  then  been  constructed.  In 
this  work  he  performed  almost  every  imaginable  service  as  occasion  required,  and  at  last  became 
Acting  Master-Mechanic  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  road.  In  the  spring  of  1856  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  on  the  Northern  Bailway  of  Canada, 
from  Toronto  to  Collingwood.  Here  he  was  again  brought  into  contact  with  the  lake  traffic,  as 
the  Canadian  road  ran  in  connection  with  steamboat  lines  between  Collingwood  and  Chicago. 
Becoming  interested  in  steam-propellers,  Mr.  Tillinghast  retired  from  railroading  at  the  close 
of  1862,  and  joining  with  Captain  R.  Montgomery,  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Ward,  of  Detroit, 
organized  a  line  of  steam-propellers  to  run  between  Goderich,  Port  Huron,  and  Chicago,  in 
connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Road,  and  for  a 
year  or  more  was  active  in  its  management.  During  this  period  he  established  his  home  in 
Buffalo,  and  has  since  remained  closely  identified  with  that  city,  although  frequently  absent 
from  it  in  the  discharge  of  his  varied  official  duties.     In  1864  he  sold  his  steamboat  interest  to 
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accept,  temporarily,  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  General  Manager,  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Eoad ;  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  he  took  a  position  as  assistant  under  his  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Grant,  then  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  Railroad.  In  February,  1865,  he  was  requested  by  Dean 
Eichmond,  then  President  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  and  New  York  Central  Road,  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co. ,  and  doing  so,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Division.  Mr.  Tillinghast  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
in  1867,  when  the  latter,  who  had  but  then  recently  acquired  a  large  interest  in  the  Central 
Road,  was  making  his  first  trip  of  inspection  over  it.  The  great  "Railway  King"  was  deeply 
impressed  by  Superintendent  Tillinghast,  and  speedily  discovered  under  his  unostentatious 
exterior  many  traits  and  qualities  which  commended  their  possessor  as  a  man  of  keen  observa- 
tion, sound  practical  knowledge,  excellent  judgment,  and  superior  worth.  The  friendship  born 
during  that  primary  intercourse  grew  with  advancing  years  and  terminated  only  with  the 
death  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  When  the  Commodore  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  "The 
Central,"  he  made  Mr.  Tillinghast  its  General  Superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Albany. 
On  numerous  occasions  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  intrusted  by  him  with  important  confidential 
duties,  and  was  relied  on  for  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the  traffic  on  the  road  and 
its  general  prospects.  As  an  outcome  of  the  lucid  explanations  and  demonstrations  of  Superin- 
tendent Tillinghast,  made  to  the  Commodore  on  his  frequent  trips  of  observation  over  the  road, 
the  plan  of  four  tracks  was  decided  upon  and  carried  out  with  the  most  remarkable  results. 
Mr.  Tillinghast  resigned  as  Superintendent  in  1881,  at  which  date  the  tonnage  carried  by  the 
road  was  about  tenfold  what  it  was  in  1865,  when  the  first  through  freight  lines  were  established. 
During  this  period  also  the  rates,  which  in  1865  averaged  three  and  thirty  one-hundredths  cents 
per  mile,  had  steadily  decreased,  and  in  1881  averaged  as  low  as  seven-tenths  of  a  cent.  In 
1878  and  1879  Mr.  Tillinghast,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  filled  the  double  position  of 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canada  Southern  Railway,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
personal  exertions  that  the'  Dominion  Parliament  at  Ottawa  passed  laws  under  which  the 
bonds  and  obligations,  and  the  road  itself,  were  reorganized  without  loss  to  the  stockholders. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  After  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Webster  Wagner,  in 
1882,  Mr.  Tillinghast  acted  as  Vice-President  of  the  Wagner  Sleeping-Car  Company,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Schell,  in  1884,  he  became  its  President,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  January,  1885.  Without  relinquishing  his  other  official  trusts,  he  acted  in  1S83  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Niagara  River  Bridge  Company,  and  as  such  had  charge  of  and  superin- 
tended the  building  of  the  new  Cantilever  Bridge,  which  was  formally  opened  for  traffic 
December  20th  of  the  same  year.  And  now  (1893),  being  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
having  done  his  share  of  life's  work,  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  withdrawn  from  business  activities, 
and  is  content  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peaceful,  well-earned  retirement.  It  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  offices  and  positions  of  trust  which  he  has  held  have  been  tendered  him 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  and  that  he  has  never  demanded  a  fixed  sum  for  any 
service  rendered,  relying  on  the  zeal  with  which  he  served  his  employers  to  secure  him  adequate 
compensation.  Faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
highest,  has  been  the  rule  of  his  life  and  has  earned  its  reward.  Coupled  with  this  principle 
has  been  a  quiet  dignity,  born  of  honest  doing  and  intelligent  thinking,  and  underlying  both 
exists  the  sterling  character  which,  in  large  degree,  has  come  down  to  him  through  generations 
of  God-fearing  and  God-loving  ancestors.  The  diversified  experience  of  Mr.  Tillinghast  in  con- 
nection with  railroads  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Thorough- 
ness has  been  his  distinguishing  characteristic  in  whatever  he  has  undertaken,  and  each  step  of 
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his  progress  has  been  marked  by  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and  fidelity  in  the  administration 
of  every  trust  confided  to  him.  The  wisdom  of  his  judgment  and  his  reliability  in  all  emergen- 
cies and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  have  earned  for  him  the  high  and  responsible  posi- 
tions he  so  long  and  faithfully  held,  and  with  them  the  respect  and  esteem  of  railroad  officials 
far  and  near,  and  of  the  general  public  as  well.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  and  is  exceedingly 
quiet  and  undemonstrative  in  his  manners.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  deep  thinker,  and  in  his  own 
way  both  active  and  determined.  In  all  his  business  affairs  he  worked  systematically  and 
rationally,  however  great  the  pressure,  in  the  end  accomplishing  the  results  aimed  at  without 
any  waste  of  time  and  without  a  particle  of  unnecessary  friction.  He  is  affable  and  kindly  in 
his  intercourse  with  all,  and  among  his  numerous  friends  he  is  well  known  for  his  many  social 
virtues— not  the  least  of  which  is  a  generous  hospitality.  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  married  October 
22d,  1S43,  to  Mary  Williams,  at  Limerick,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  who  died  at  Atlantic 
Beach,  near  Portland,  Me.,  August  20th,  1859,  leaving  three  children— James  W.  Tillinghast, 
now  Manager  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  Buffalo,  in  which  service  he  has  been 
since  he  left  school;  Kate,  married  to  Mr.  P.  P.  Burtiss,  of  the  Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo; 
and  Annie,  the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Stow,  General  Agent  for  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transpor- 
tation Co.  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  married  to  his  second  wife  (formerly  Mrs.  Susan  Williams, 
widow  of  his  first  wife's  brother)  on  July  25th,  1882. 


FELIX  R  BRUNOT. 

Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  a  prominent  citizen  and  large-hearted  philanthropist  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  for  more  than  forty -five  years  connected  with  the  steel  industry  of  that  city,  was 
born  Feburary  7th,  1S20,  at  the  United  States  Arsenal,  Newport,  Ky.  His  father,  Col.  Hilary 
Brunot,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  from  that  State  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1814.  At  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  he  was 
temporarily  stationed  at  Newport  Arsenal,  but  a  year  later  was  ordered  to  Pittsburgh.  Five 
years  later  he  retired  from  the  army  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  covering  the  site  of 
the  present  Union  Railway  Depot.  He  was  successful  in  his  business  enterprises,  attained 
prominence  in  local  affairs  in  Pittsburgh,  and  died  there  March  26th,  1872,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  entered  Jefferson  College,  at  Can- 
nonsburgh,  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  finished  his  collegiate  studies  he  engaged  as 
a  civil  engineer  with  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  and  was  occupied  in  this  profession  until  1S42,  when 
he  became  interested  in  the  milling  business  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  whither  he  removed.  In 
addition  to  this  he  dealt  in  wheat  and  grain  and  owned  and  managed  a  store  at  Camden,  on 
Rock  River,  where  his  mill  was  situated.  The  business  of  his  mill  proved  very  successful 
owing  to  the  universal  advance  in  the  price  of  breadstuffs  which  took  place  at  that  period  and 
which  was  consequent,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  famine  in  Ireland.  In  1847,  finding  himself 
in  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  fortune,  Mr.  Brunot  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  established 
himself  there  permanently  and  invested  a  portion  of  his  wealth  in  the  steel  works  founded  in 
the  following  year  by  the  firm  of  Singer,  Hartmann  &  Co.,  in  which  he  became  a  silent  partner. 
Their  works  were  probably  the  first  on  a  large  scale  established  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
about  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  used  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured.  They  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  in  the  United  States,  cover  an  area  of  between 
nine  and  ten  acres,  and  give  employment  to  upward  of  six  hundred  workmen.  In  1859 
changes  were  made  in  the  firm  which  in  that  year  took  the  style  of  Singer,  Nimick  &  Co., 
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Limited.  Mr.  Brunot's  connection  with  the  business  has  been  continuous  from  its  foundation 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Brunot  that  from  a  very  early  period  in  his  life  he  has 
evinced  a  warm  interest  in  everything  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  public 
welfare,  and  that  "there  has  not  been  a  moment  in  his  manhood  in  which  he  has  not  had  some 
benevolent  or  reformatory  interest  in  band  or  in  heart."  An  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
great  value  of  education  and  the  importance  of  reading  as  a  means  of  enlarging  knowledge  and 
strengthening  character,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  work  of  founding  the  Mercantile 
Library.  This  institution,  the  building  of  which  alone  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  is 
one  that  has  accomplished  no  end  of  good  in  an  educational  way,  and  it  is  justly  regarded  with 
pride  by  every  intelligent  citizen.  Mr.  Brunot  was  its  President  during  many  years,  and, 
apart  from  his  labors  in  founding  it,  has  aided  very  materially  in  its  advancement  during  his 
long  connection  with  its  affairs.  He  was  the  projector  of  Library  Hall  and  is  still  one  of  its 
managers.  In  various  other  avenues  and  fields  of  usefulness,  Mr.  Brunot  found  more  or  less 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  wise  philanthropic  effort,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  had 
already  made  for  himself  a  name  and  fame  which  without  another  deed  would  have  long 
survived  him.  The  son  of  one  of  the  nation's  trained  soldiers  and  by  profession  an  engineer, 
his  services  would  doubtless  have  proved  of  high  value  in  a  military  capacity,  and  such  was 
the  opinion  of  a  personal  friend,  high  in  authority,  who  offered  him  rank  and  military  com- 
mand soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Brunot's  patriotism  was  perfectly  equal 
to  any  personal  sacrifice  or  risk,  but  he  knew  his  own  heart  best  and  respectfully  declined  the 
high  honor  tendered  him.  Conscious  that  he  could  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers— a  duty  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted 
by  nature  and  the  training  of  his  life — he  determined  to  give  himself  up  to  this  work.  His  first 
opportunity  came  with  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh.  The  wail  of  suffering  that  reached  the 
North  from  that  field  of  carnage  touched  every  heart.  At  Pittsburgh  two  relief  boats  were 
immediately  stocked  with  medicines  and  supplies,  and  Mr.  Brunot,  who  had  been  among  the 
most  active  in  getting  them  ready,  giving  liberally  of  his  means  in  procuring  what  was  neces- 
sary, was  placed  in  command.  Accompanied  by  a  small  band  of  volunteer  nurses  and  surgeons, 
he  moved  with  his  little  fleet  down  to  the  Tennessee  River,  using  all  possible  speed,  and  at 
Pittsburgh  Landing  began  his  noble  work.  After  rendering  all  the  aid  in  his  power  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Brunot  took  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  sick  and  wounded  aboard  his  boats  and 
returned  to  Pittsburgh.  On  the  way  back  Mr.  Brunot  was  himself  prostrated  by  his  arduous 
labors  and  actual  contact  with  disease,  and,  suffering  from  blood  poisoning,  was  confined  to  his 
home  for  several  weeks.  He  was  no  sooner  up  and  about  again  than  he  resumed  his  self- 
appointed  task,  working  with  all  his  heart  and  energy.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that 
his  services  were  required  at  any  point.  Thither  he  went  with  all  possible  speed,  perfectly 
regardless  of  danger,  being  greatly  aided  in  his  movements  by  "  a  pass  from  Secretary  Stanton 
which  allowed  him  to  go  through  the  lines  at  all  places,  wherever  and  whenever  he  would." 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1862  Mr.  Brunot  was  requested  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small 
corps  of  volunteer  surgeons,  medical  cadets  and  others,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sanitary  Committee  for  work  at  the  front.  He  gladly  accepted  the  call,  and  with 
some  twenty-five  persons  proceeded  to  the  field.  They  had  been  engaged  in  their  work  at 
Savage  Station  several  weeks  when  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills,  the  first  of  the  great  seven  days' 
battle,  was  fought  on  June  27th.  McClellan's  change  of  base  had  commenced.  The  Union 
troops,  where  Mr.  Brunot  and  his  band  were  stationed,  were  ordered  to  retreat.  Such  was  the 
suffering  about  them  among  the  wounded  that  were  to  be  abandoned  that  Mr.  Brunot  could 
not  bring  himself  to  leave,  but  with  eleven  of  his  young  men,  who  would  not  desert  him,  he 
stayed  behind  and  kept  faithfully  on  with  his  work.     When  the  Union  forces  withdrew,  the 
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Confederates  took  possession  of  the  point  where  they  were  located  at  Savage  Station.  Mr. 
Brunot  was  told  he  would  not  be  molested  provided  he  would  aid  the  men  in  gray  as  well  as 
those  in  Hue,  to  which  he  consented.  He  kept  at  his  work  for  nearly  a  week,  when  for  some 
reason  of  their  own  the  Confederate  authorities  broke  their  word  and  took  the  whole  party 
prisoners  and  sent  them  to  the  awful  harborage  of  Libby  prison.  They  were  thrust  in  with 
the  others,  the  only  advantage  allowed  being  that  Mr.  Brunot  was  treated  as  a  physician  and 
permitted  to  sleep  in  the  room  set  aside  for  that  class  of  prisoners.  They  were  robbed  of  their 
medicines  and  of  any  little  appliances  for  personal  comfort  they  had  about  them.  After  an 
incarceration  of  eight  days  Mr.  Brunot  was  called  out  by  the  authorities  and  told  that  he  was 
to  be  sent  to  Washington  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  himself  and  two  of  his  companions  for 
the  well-known  Lawrence  Washington  and  two  prominent  Southerners,  who  had  fallen  into 
Federal  hands  under  grave  circumstances.  A  pledge  having  been  exacted  from  him  that  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  bis  mission  he  would  return  to  confinement,  he  was  despatched  to  the 
Capital  by  the  way  of  Petersburg  and  Fortress  Monroe.  When  admitted  to  Secretary  Stanton's 
presence  he  said:  "I  came  to  see  if  you  would  exchange  me  for  a  rebel."  "I  would  give  nine 
of  them  for  you,"  replied  Stanton,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Brunot.  But  when 
the  conditions  were  stated  Mr.  Stanton  explained  that  the  exchange  could  not  be  effected.  He 
further  said  that  Mr.  Brunot  must  not  think  of  returning  to  Bichmond,  as  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  face  of  the  most  explicit  stipulations  between  the  two  armies  that  men 
engaged  in  aiding  and  caring  for  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  should  not  be  taken  or 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  Mr.  Brunot  had  given  his  word  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
regard  his  obligation  lightly.  He  therefore  braved  the  anger  of  the  Secretary  and  went  back 
to  Savage  Station,  reporting  the  failure  of  his  mission.  Fortunately  for  him  the  exchange 
commissioners  were  then  at  that  point  and  his  exchange  was  soon  effected.  Upon  his  departure 
he  received  from  the  Confederate  officers  a  written  attest  that  he  had  kept  faith  with  them  and 
returned  as  agreed.  His  course  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  marked  by  equal  devotion 
to  the  Union  cause.  Whenever  he  heard  of  a  battle  he  proceeded  with  all  despatch  to  the 
place  it  had  occurred  or  was  ocurring,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  succor  those  who 
sadly  needed  his  care.  The  conclusion  of  the  struggle  found  him  so  debilitated  by  the  arduous 
character  of  his  services  and  the  effect  of  malarial  poisoning  that  he  was  ordered  to  give  up 
everything  and  betake  himself  to  Europe  as  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  After  several  months' 
foreign  travel,  in  which  he  was  attended  by  his  devoted  wife,  he  felt  a  change  for  the  better, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1865  he  returned  to  America.  In  1868,  when  General  Grant,  then  President, 
attempting  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  believed  were  not  always  in 
the  wrong,  as  many  asserted,  appointed  the  famous  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  he  named 
Felix  B.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburgh,  first  on  the  list.  Mr.  Brunot  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  His  associates  were  Robert  Campbell,  St.  Louis ;  William  Welsh,  Philadelphia ;  Nathan 
Bishop,  New  York;  William  E.  Dodge,  New  York;  John  V.  Farwell,  Chicago;  George  H. 
Stuart,  Philadelphia;  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Boston;  John  D.  Lang,  Maine,  and  Vincent  Colyer, 
New  York,  as  Secretary.  The  last-named  resigned  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Board 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  K.  Cree,  of  Pittsburgh.  Without  compensation  for  their  time 
or  services,  and  with  nothing  from  the  Government  save  transportation,  these  gentlemen 
entered  upon  their  mission.  The  purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  Board  was  very  clear,  and  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  complaints  of  the  Indians 
against  the  white  men  charged  with  duties  toward  them,  and  also  to  examine  the  supplies 
furnished  to  the  red  men,  which  it  was  alleged  were  grossly  inferior  and  insufficient.  The 
result  bore  out  President  Grant's  views  on  the  subject.  Great  good  resulted  from  the  investi- 
gation, and  for  a  few  years  at  least  there  was  no  record  of  flagrant  outrages.     In  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  this  eminently  philanthropic  work  Mr.  Brunot  took  the  most  intense  interest.  "  He 
spent  five  summers  in  travelling  among  the  various  tribes  and  from  post  to  post,  going  into 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Montana.  He  visited  the  various  tribes,  told 
them  of  his  mission  and  asked  them  to  freely  and  fully  state  their  complaints.  His  reports, 
as  sent  to  the  President,  of  their  various  interviews,  with  reproductions  of  the  speeches  of  the 
chiefs  and  head  men,  are  full  of  an  absorbing  interest."  Mr.  Brunot  met  many  distinguished 
Indian  chiefs,  and  in  common  with  his  fellow  Commissioners  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
justice  of  their  claims.  Unfortunately  other  interests  at  Washington  conflicted  with  any 
serious  attempt  to  remedy  these  grievances  substantially  and  permanently ;  and  because  it  saw 
that  it  would  never  receive  the  support  which  should  have  been  extended  to  it,  the  Commission 
resigned.  But  all  the  members  of  it  retained  their  interest  in  the  Indians  and  did  good  work 
in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Brunot  in  particular  was  active  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  in  advocat- 
ing their  cause  and  appealing  for  justice  to  them.  A  glance  at  his  official  reports  will  show 
the  basis  of  his  reasoning  as  well  as  explain  the  methods  by  which  he  thinks  justice  could  be 
done  them,  safely  and  with  advantage.  Among  these  latter  are  granting  lands  to  the  Indians 
in  severalty,  encouraging  them  to  work  and  instructing  them  how  to  farm.  He  disbelieves 
in  placing  them  in  charge  of  the  War  Department,  but  advocates  dealing  with  them  on  truly 
Christian  principles  and  in  a  common-sense  manner.  Two  of  his  sentences  advocating  justice 
to  the  Indian  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  "If  National 
honor,"  says  he,  "requires  the  observance  of  National  obligations  entered  into  with  the  strong, 
how  much  more  with  the  weak?  To  repudiate,  either  directly  or  by  indirection,  our  solemn 
treaty  obligations  with  this  feeble  people  would  be  dishonor,  meriting  the  scorn  of  the  civilized 
world."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  has  ever  more  honestly  performed  a  labor  delegated  to 
him  by  the  National  Government  than  has  Mr.  Brunot  this  labor  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
grievances.  Although  working  in  such  broad  fields  of  philanthropy  as  those  mentioned,  Mr. 
Brunot  is  not  insensible  to  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes 
a  hearty  interest  in  its  affairs  at  all  times  and  in  many  ways  has  rendered  valuable  services  to 
the  people  and  to  the  municipality.  In  business  walks  he  is  as  active  as  he  was  twenty  years 
ago  and  holds  directorships  and  trusteeships  in  a  number  of  leading  corporations,  including  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company,  and 
the  Allegheny  Cemetery  Association.  He  is  also  a  prominent  director  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  and  of  the  General  Hospital  of  Allegheny,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Western  University,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  active  member  of  St.  Andrew's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  of  which  he  is  Senior  Warden.  His  life  has  been  full  of  good 
works, — in  which  he  has  been  ably  counselled  and  assisted  by  his  devoted  wife,  an  educated 
Christian  woman,  whose  own  deeds  of  kindness  and  charity  would  require  a  volume  to  record — 
and  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  high  honor  in  which  his  name  is  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  has  been  won  by  a  series  of  self-sacrificing  and  noble  labors  which  have  had  few 
parallels  in  our  time. 
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SEVERN  TEACKLE  WALLIS. 

Ever  since  the  Eevolutionary  period  the  Maryland  Bar  has  been  celebrated  for  the  learning 
and  eloquence  of  its  leaders.  It  gave  to  the  nation  several  Attorneys-General  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  wore  the  giant  robe  of  Marshall  with  dignity  and 
power.  With  the  growth  of  the  country  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  a  lawyer  to 
obtain  a  national  reputation,  and,  although  that  Bar  has  continued  to  be  adorned  by  men  who 
are  the  peers  as  well  as  the  successors  of  the  brilliant  Pinkney  and  the  learned  Martin,  yet, 
unlike  the  latter,  their  fame  is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  limits  of  Maryland.  Among 
the  Baltimore  lawyers  now  living  there  is  no  one  whose  reputation  has  been  so  long  established 
or  is  founded  upon  such  a  variety  of  achievement  as  that  of  Severn  Teackle  Wallis.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  man  and  of  his  career  will  show  the  force  of  Lessing's  aphorism,  "  Some 
men  deserve  fame,  others  obtain  it."  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Wallis  were  among  the  earliest 
and  best  known  colonists  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  was  born  in 
Baltimore  on  September  8th,  1816.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  then  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Eccleston,  afterward  the  distinguished  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  received 
his  degree  in  1832.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  William 
Wirt,  who  had  been  the  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States  and  the  well-known  leader  in 
the  prosecution  of  Aaron  Burr  for  high  treason.  Mr.  Wirt,  as  the  reader  of  his  speeches  will 
remember,  was  an  accomplished  rhetorician  and  fine  scholar,  as  well  as  a  great  lawyer,  and  he 
directed  the  studies  of  his  young  pupil  in  a  thorough  course  of  English  literature  as  well  as  in 
law.  Mr.  Wallis  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  and  acquired,  without 
any  great  delay,  an  extensive  practice  and  a  reputation  as  a  sound  adviser  and  brilliant  advo- 
cate, which  has  subsequently,  during  his  long  career,  been  constantly  heightened  and  con- 
firmed. The  main  activity  of  his  life  has  been  as  a  lawyer,  but  it  will  be  shortly  seen  that  he 
has  found  time  and  energy  to  labor  much  and  accomplish  much  in  many  other  spheres.  During 
his  career  of  more  than  half  a  century  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Maryland — and  during 
a  large  part  of  that  period  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Bar — he  has  argued  thousands 
of  causes  before  the  courts  of  his  own  State  and  a  large  number  of  important  appeals  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  he  has  been  called  upon  to  give  innumerable  opinions 
upon  questions  of  public  as  well  as  private  interest,  and  to  advise  upon  all  manner  of  transac- 
tions involving  the  fortunes  and  reputations  and  lives  of  men  and  women.  Only  those  who 
have  had  a  similar  experience  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
and  thought  and  vital  energy  absolutely  demanded  for  such  a  performance  in  an  extensive 
practice,  or  of  the  rare  combination  of  ability,  learning,  tact,  practical  sagacity,  and  versatility 
of  resource  requisite  for  its  performance  in  the  masterly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wallis  achieved 
it — in  the  face,  too,  of  a  Bar  as  able  as  that  of  which  he  was  the  light  and  the  delight.  There  is 
no  branch  of  reputable  professional  life  with  which  he  has  not  been  concerned,  and  he  has  been 
concerned  in  nothing  in  which  he  did  not  excel.  His  eloquence  and  success  as  a  jury  advocate 
and  verdict-getter  were  remarkable,  but  not  more  remarkable  than  the  power  of  his  arguments 
before  the  Court,  upon  questions  of  law,  or  the  skill  of  his  cross-examination,  or  the  ability 
displayed  in  his  equity  pleadings,  which  are  models  of  their  kind.  Most  men  find  that  it  is  as 
much  as  in  them  lies  to  be  fairly  good  and  busy  lawyers,  and  few  indeed  have  that  in  their 
make-up  which  enables  them  to  attain  real  eminence.  But  Mr.  Wallis  is  much  more  than  a 
great  advocate,  for  his  achievements  in  various  other  fields  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  make 
the  reputation  of  four  or  five  men.     His  published  writings  upon  political,  professional,  and 
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literary  subjects,  although  for  the  most  part  of  the  character  denominated  as  occasional,  are 
numerous,  and  they  are  all  signalized  by  a  high  degree  of  literary  merit.  No  one  acquainted 
with  these  writings  and  able  to  appreciate  them  at  their  just  value  can  doubt  that  their  author 
would  have  attained  much  success  if  he  had  chosen  to  follow  the  profession  of  letters.  His 
productions  are  replete  with  wit  and  wisdom  and  keen  observation  of  life,  but  their  greatest 
charm  is  the  style  of  singular  beauty,  power,  and  elegance  in  which  they  are  written.  In  his 
case  the  style  is  the  man  and  a  true  index  of  character.  With  entire  truth  does  Dogberry  say 
that  writing  comes  by  nature.  Simply  as  a  wit,  as  a  maker  of  epigrams,  Mr.  Wallis'  title  to 
his  position  is  indisputable.  People  are  in  the  habit  of  repeating  his  good  sayings  as  in  other 
days  they  repeated  those  of  George  Selwyn.  That  they  are  worth  repeating,  the  following 
specimens  will  abundantly  show,  although  they  are  not  perhaps  the  best  of  the  coin  that  is 
stamped  with  his  image  and  superscription.  On  one  occasion  when  in  attendance  upon  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  the  argument  of  his  opponent  was  ended  when  the  Court 
adjourned  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Wallis  was  to  reply  the  next  day.  Upon  reassembling, 
the  lawyer  who  had  finished  the  day  before  begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to 
another  point  in  the  case,  which  he  briefly  mentioned,  adding  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  in  a 
dream  the  night  before.  Mr.  Wallis  began  his  reply  by  saying  at  once  that  he  presumed  the 
Court  would  hardly  attach  much  importance  to  the  point  just  made  by  his  learned  brother, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  so  flagrantly  in  opposition  to  the  well-known  maxim,  Vigilantibus,  non 
dormientibus,  subveniunt  leges.  He  was  once  waiting  in  the  State  Library  for  another  cause 
in  which  he  was  concerned  before  the  same  Court  to  be  called.  The  case  preceding  his  was 
being   talked  about  by  a  prosy  lawyer  who  under  the   rules  was  entitled  to  speak  for  an  hour 

and  a  half.      Mr.  Wallis'  colleague  came  into  the  library  from  the  court-room,  saying,  "X 

is  going  to  talk  his  full  hour  and  a  half."  "Oh,"  said  Mr.  Wallis,  "you  mean  his  empty  hour 
and  a  half."  When  some  one  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  practice  a  certain  unsuccessful  petti- 
fogger had,  he  replied,  "Bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  not  half  as  bad  as  his  practices." 
As  he  was  walking  down  Charles  Street  one  day  with  a  friend,  his  companion  said,  referring 
to  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,"  There  goes  poor  Jones,  half  full  of  whiskey."  "Yes," 
returned  Wallis,  "and  whiskey  the  better  half."  When  presiding  at  a  public  dinner  of  College 
Alumni  he  called  upon  a  Johns  Hopkins  professor,  of  great  reputation  in  his  specialty,  to  reply 
to  a  toast.  The  professor's  speech  consisted  of  a  long  apology,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  intended 
to  devote  the  previous  evening  to  the  preparation  of  something  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the 
toast,  but  having  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  hear  Patti  in  opera,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
prepare  anything.  Mr.  Wallis,  before  introducing  the  next  speaker,  said:  "The  distinguished 
gentleman  could  not  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  adhered 
to  what  we  trust  will  always  be  the  motto  of  his  University — opera  non  verba."  An  old 
lawyer,  noted  for  his  pertinacity  in  making  unfounded  objections  to  everything,  was  once 
referred  to  in  his  presence  as  the  Nestor  of  the  Bar.  "  The  mare's  nester,  you  mean,"  observed 
Mr.  Wallis.  He  gave  a  new  turn  to  an  old  saying  by  remarking,  "It  is  not  worth  that  makes 
the  man,  but  what  the  man  is  worth."  Speaking  to  students  of  the  importance  of  industry  he 
said,  "If  a  man  ever  has  a  great  success  without  working  his  best  for  it,  it  is  rarely  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime — like  marrying  for  love."  Eeferring  to  Blackstone's  statement  that  our 
ancestors  entertained  a  very  low  and  contemptuous  opinion  of  personal  property,  Mr.  Wallis 
said,  "Such  an  opinion  was  doubtless  reasonable  enough  in  the  days  of  King  John,  when  a 
wealthy  Hebrew,  on  a  gridiron,  was  their  only  banking  institution."  In  one  of  his  published 
addresses  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  popular  notion  which  often  attributes  success  to  luck. 
"There  are  people,  it  is  true,"  he  said,  "who  stumble  into  prosperity,  and  get  place  and  power 
by  what,  to  mortal  eye,  seems  chance.      Reputation  and  the  honors  and  profits  which  follow 
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it  are  now  and  then  wafted  to  a  man,  like  thistle-down,  for  no  better  visible  reason  than  that 
he  happens  to  be  out  in  the  same  wind  with  them.  The  crowd  attach  themselves  often  and 
cling  with  devotion  to  some  singularly  favored  person,  as  burrs  do  to  his  clothing,  simply,  as 
it  would  appear,  because  he  walks  among  them.  But  what  seems  does  not  necessarily  represent 
what  is,  and  a  man  must  be  hard  to  convince  if  after  having  used  a  microscope  once  he  be  not 
satisfied  for  life  that  things  may  exist,  and  be  comprehensible,  though  he  may  neither  see  nor 
understand  them.  What,  therefore,  may  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general  truth  that 
great  results  do  not  spring  from  insufficient  causes,  are  commonly  found  to  be  strictly  within 
it."  In  a  valedictory  address  to  a  group  of  young  physicians,  after  referring  to  impostors  in 
the  two  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  For  the  most  part  you  have  much  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  opportunities  for  quackery. 
There  is  the  sanction  of  an  old,  and  therefore  I  suppose  we  must  presume  authentic,  story  for 
fearing  that  the  earth  covers  up  much  of  your  evil  behavior.  The  Eornan  populace  gave 
countenance,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  to  this  scandalous  idea,  for,  when  the  good  Adrian  VI. 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  you  remember  they  adorned  the  house  of  his  physician  with  gar- 
lands and  inscribed  on  it  '  To  the  deliverer  of  his  country. '  In  Spain,  where  the  physician 
still  carries  the  gold-headed  cane,  which  used  to  be  the  wand  of  your  office,  he  never  attends 
the  funerals  of  his  patients.  There  is  a  sort  of  popular  superstition  that  he  would  be  reversing 
Scripture  and  following  his  works.  The  misdeeds  of  our  profession,  on  the  contrary,  rest 
mainly  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  an  autopsy  is  commonly  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  .  Nobody 
thinks  of  going  to  the  apothecary's  to  criticise  your  prescriptions,  after  your  patient  has  set  out 
on  the  iter  tenebriosum,  but  there  is  a  lively  solicitude  generally  concerning  the  last  will  and 
testament  which  we  have  prepared  for  him." 

In  a  similar  valedictory  address  to  a  graduating  class  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Wallis'said: 

"It  is  a  common  thing  to  say  that  ours  is  a  specially  money-loving  age.  I  doubt  whether 
this  is  true — whether  men  are  at  all  worse  in  that  regard  to-day  than  they  have  always  been 
since  the  root  of  all  evil  was  planted.  In  one  of  the  recently  opened  houses  in  Pompeii,  a 
mosaic  pavement  has  been  found,  in  the  centre  of  which  in  large  letters  is  the  motto,  Salve 
Lucrum.  Such  a  profession  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  luxurious  Eoman,  whom  the  ashes 
of  Vesuvius  overwhelmed  with  his  lucre,  was  only  a  superfluous  and  ostentatious  piece  of 
candor.  Perhaps,  like  Lord  Byron,  he  desired  to  be  taken  for  something  worse  than  he  was. 
But  he  scarcely  loved  money  any  more  than  a  robber  baron,  or  a  Lombard  usurer,  or  any  less 
than  a  Wall  Street  financier,  or  a  lender  on  approved  collaterals.  The  curse  of  our  times  is  not 
the  mere  love  of  acquisition,  nor  of  money  as  a  treasure  and  possession,  but  the  self -prostration 
of  society  before  it  as  a  dignity,  a  principality,  and  a  power.  The  Roman  was  content  to  print 
his  text  on  the  stones  and  tread  it  beneath  his  feet  in  the  revel.  In  our  times  we  reverence 
the  wisdom  which,  in  Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  expanded  it  into  a  gospel,  and  founded  on  it  a 
religion,  whose  first  and  great  commandments  are  multiplication  and  addition.  And  it  is 
because  money  is  thus  not  merely  the  object  of  a  common  human  lust  among  us,  but  of  a 
homage  as  degrading  as  that  of  the  Castilian  courtiers  to  the  crowned  and  sceptred  corpse  of 
Don  Pedro's  leman,  that  no  friend  can  say  Godspeed  to  you  without  a  word  of  warning." 

This  biting  quality  of  wit,  which  runs  through  all  of  Mr.  Wallis'  speeches  like  a  scarlet 
thread,  was  never  misplaced  or  obtrusive.  It  was  the  occasional  ornament,  and  not  the  sub- 
stance, either  of  his  speeches  or  of  his  conversation.  He  is  not  the  mere  diseur  cle  bons  mots, 
and  nobody  ever  said  of  him,  as  has  been  said  of  other  wits,  that  he  would  rather  lose  a  friend 
than  a  joke.  Throughout  his  whole  life  Mr.  Wallis  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages  and  literatures,  and  he  has  spoken  and  written  Spanish  with  as 
absolute  facility  as  English  from  his  youth.  In  1S43  he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid,  and  two  or  three  years  later  made  a  visit  to  Spain. 
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The  fruit  of  this  visit  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Glimpses  of  Spain,"  published  by  the 
Harpers  in  1849,  which  was  received  with  much  favor  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
In  1850  he  was  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  Spain  on  a  special  professional  mission 
in  regard  to  the  public  lands  comprised  within  the  Florida  cession.  Mr.  Wallis  published,  in 
1853,  another  book  of  a  graver  character  concerning  that  country  (which  has  always  had  a 
charm  for  his  imagination)  called  "  Spain,  Her  Institutions,  Politics,  and  Public  Men. "  His 
discourse  at  the  State  House  of  Maryland,  in  Annapolis,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
Rinehart's  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  also  a  eulogy  of  George  Peabody,  delivered 
before  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  and  repeated  before  the  Legislature  upon  its  invita- 
tion, have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Similar  publication  has  been  made  of  many 
other  addresses  and  lectures  of  his  upon  special  occasions.  In  this  difficult  art  of  special  ora- 
tory, Mr.  Wallis'  versatility  and  wide  range  of  acquirement  fitted  him  to  excel,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  exactly  to  the  purpose  than  these  addresses.  He  has  also  written  much  anony- 
mously for  reviews  and  newspapers  upon  political  and  civic  questions.  For  a  year  or  two  prior 
to  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Baltimore 
Exchange,  and  subsequently  he  wrote  frequently  for  the  Gazette,  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Reformer.  He  has  been  Provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland  for  upward  of  twenty 
years,  and  has  annually  conferred  their  degrees  upon  the  graduating  classes  in  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine,  accompanied  by  allocutions,  which  the  young  lawyers  and  physicians  do  not 
willingly  forget.  For  almost  as  long  a  time  he  has  been  the  President  of  the  Athenaeum  Club 
of  Baltimore,  and  in  1891  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
More  recently  he  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  Although  Mr.  Wallis 
held  public  office  only  once,  and  then  at  a  fateful  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country,  he  has 
been  from  his  earliest  manhood  an  interested  observer  of  politics  and  a  platform  orator  with 
power  "to  wield  the  fierce  democratie."  Indeed,  his  first  reputation  as  a  very  young  man  was 
made  by  a  speech  at  a  political  dinner.  Men  of  national  fame  were  present  and  spoke  on  that 
occasion,  but  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  made  by 
young  Wallis,  in  reply  to  the  toast,  "To  the  memory  of  Alexander  Hamilton. "  Mr.  Wallis 
was  a  Whig  and  a  frequent  campaign  speaker  in  the  interests  of  that  party  until  the  rise  of 
the  Know-Nothing  faction,  when  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy,  to  which  he  has  always 
since  adhered.  In  1861,  when  the  Southern  States  began  to  secede  from  the  Union,  his  sympa- 
thies, as  a  Marylander  (whose  family  had  been  attached  to  the  soil  for  many  generations  and 
all  of  whose  ties  of  blood  were  Southern)  were  strongly  with  the  South.  He  held,  moreover, 
that  while  a  State  had  no  constitutional  right  to  secede,  the  Constitution  had  not  superseded 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  change  or  choose  their  form  of  government,  as  their 
fathers  did.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Government  had  a  constitutional  right  to  coerce  the 
seceding  States.  He  was  at  the  same  time  decidedly  opposed  to  the  secession  of  Maryland. 
An  election  to  the  Legislature  of  1861  was'forced  upon  him,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Eelations  he  expressed  these  views  in  several  reports  and  certain  vigorous  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  that  body  and  announced  its  policy.  It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence 
of  this  position  and  of  his  prominence  (although  he  was  never  officially  or  responsibly  informed 
of  the  cause)  that  he  was  arrested  without  warrant  at  midnight  in  September,  1861,  and  con- 
fined for  fourteen  months— at  first  in  Fortress  Monroe,  then  in  Fort  La  Fayette,  and  afterward 
in  Fort  Warren.  This  long  and  rigorous  confinement  on  an  island  in  the  harbor  of  Boston 
during  an  inclement  winter  seriously  impaired  his  health  and  produced  a  bronchitis  from 
which  he  has  always  suffered  since.  He  was,  however,  unconditionally  released  in  November, 
1862,  and  returning  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Baltimore,  watched  the  course  of  events  in  silence. 
It  may  be  said  of  Maryland  in  those  days  of  blood  and  iron  that  she 
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"bow'd  low  before  the  blast 

And  let  the  legions  thunder  past. " 

It  must  be  added  that  in  the  eyes  of  not  a  few,  one  of  Mr.  Wallis'  best  titles  to  admiration 
is  the  distinguished  charm  and  polish  of  his  manner  and  his  strict  observance  of  all  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  and  professional  life.  The  younger  men  of  the  Bar  have  for  a  long  time  looked  up 
to  him  as  an  arbiter  elegantiarum.  Always  well  dressed,  graceful  in  movement  and  gesture, 
with  piercing  eyes,  a  commanding  figure,  and  a  voice  not  loud,  but  penetrating  and  modulated 
to  perfection,  it  was  impossible  to  hear  him  addressing  a  Court  or  a  political  meeting  without 
perceiving  at  once  that  here  was  a  man  possessing  the  indefinable  quality  of  distinction.  It  is 
this  that  makes  a  man  interesting  psychologically,  for  a  man  may  be  a  master  of  style  and 
learning  and  wit,  without  arousing  one's  interest  in  the  individual  himself  as  distinguished 
from  what  he  says.     Old  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  the  play  remarks  in  a  fashion  that  always  brings 

down  the  house,   "  We  live  in  a wicked  world. "     This  wicked  world  resembles,  however,  m 

at  least  one  particular,  the  kingdom  of  heaven-it  suffereth  violence  and  the  violent  take  it 
by  force  In  that  curious  study  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  which  Taine  prefixed  to  his  work 
on  the  "Reo-imeModerne,"  the  author  emphasizes  Napoleon's  frequent  unscrupulousness  and 
unnecessary  violence.  Renan  replies  to  this  criticism  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Histoire  du  Peuple  d'Israel"  by  saying  that  a  great  man  is  constituted  as  much  by  his  defects 
as  by  his  qualities.  " If  Napoleon,"  he  says,  "had  been  well  bred,  polite,  and  modest,  like  us, 
he  would  not  have  succeeded;  he  would  have  been  as  impotent  as  we  are."  It  must  be  owned 
that  Renan  is  right,  but  that  he  is  can  hardly  be  an  agreeable  reflection.  Let  us  look,  there- 
fore with  all  the  more  satisfaction  upon  such  exceptions  as  there  may  be  to  the  desolating 
truth  of  his  rule.  Mr.  Wallis  is  one  of  them.  His  success,  reputation,  and  character  are  con- 
stituted by  positive  good  qualities,  and  not  by  the  defects  of  those  qualities.  He  is  free  from 
egoism  and  hardness,  while  his  generosity,  gentleness,  and  delicate  sense  of  honor  are  widely 
felt  by  those  who  cannot  understand  or  are  indifferent  to  the  solid  qualities  out  of  which  his 
success  has  <rown.  Mr.  Wallis  has  never  married,  and  although  the  consolations  of  an  imme- 
diate family&are  lacking,  he  yet  has  "that  which  should  accompany  old  age:  as  honor,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends." 


HUGH  R  GARDEN. 

Hugh  Richardson  Garden,  D.C.L.,  born  at  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  July  9th,  1840,  has 
carved  his  own  fortune,  although  of  an  ancestry  distinguished  in  England  and  France,  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina.  His  paternal  great-grandfathers  were  Chancellor  de  Saussure,  and  Chief 
Justice  Gibbes,  of  South  Carolina.  The  former  was  of  Huguenot,  the  latter  of  English,  descent. 
When  Charleston  was  captured  in  1781  the  venerable  Mr.  de  Saussure  and  his  son  Henry 
William  a  youth  of  seventeen,  were  confined  in  British  prison  ships.  When  exchanged  at 
Philadelphia  young  Mr.  de  Saussure  studied  law  under  the  famous  "Jerry  Ingersoll,"  married 
Miss  Ford  of  New  Jersey,  was  Director  of  the  Mint  under  Washington,  and  afterward  Chancellor, 
and  President  of  the  highest  court  of  equity  in  South  Carolina,  being  to  South  Carolina  what 
Chancellor  Kent  was  to  New  York.  Thomas  Gibbes  was  Chief  Justice  and  Landgrave  of  South 
Carolina  in  1728  His  grandfather  was  Governor  of  the  Barbadoes.  From  thence  the  family 
came  to  Carolina.  The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Garden,  Wilmot  S.  Gibbes,  a  descendant 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  was  a  South  Carolina  planter,  one  of  seven  brothers,  two  of  whom  removed 
to  New  York.     Their  descendants  have  been  identified  for  years  with  its  history  and  social  life- 
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His  mother's  family,  prior  to  the  Eevolution,  was  of  Virginia.  Her  grandfather,  General 
Buford,  served  with  distinction  under  General  Greene.  Her  grandfather,  William  Eichardson, 
a  descendant  of  William  Eichardson,  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Provisional  Congress  and  Council  of  Safety  and  Captain  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Sumter  and  Marion  often  encamped  at  "  Bloomhill, "  Captain  Eichardson's  plantation,  on  the 
"  high  hills  of  Santee, "  and  an  old  portrait  of  the  proprietor  still  exists  with  a  sword-thrust 
through  the  eye  made  by  one  of  Tarleton's  officers.  The  name  Garden  was  inherited  from 
Major  Alexander  Garden,  who  married  the  sister  of  Wilmot  S.  Gibbes.  Major  Garden  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Eeverend  Alexander  Garden,  head  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Carolinas 
for  years  prior  to  the  Eevolution.  The  monument  to  his  memory  in  old  St.  Philip's  Church  at 
Charleston  is  still  well  preserved.  His  son,  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  a  distinguished  physician, 
was  the  father  of  Major  Garden.  During  the  Eevolutionary  War,  Dr.  Garden  sent  his  son  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh;  but  returning  to  America  without  his  father's  consent,  he 
entered  the  Continental  Army,  serving  first  as  Ensign  in  the  Legion  of  "  Light-Horse  Harry 
Lee,"  and  later  as  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Greene.  After  the  war  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Anna  Gibbes,  entertained  his  friends  at  his  plantation,  "True  Blue,"  and  wrote  the  well- 
known  "Anecdotes  of  the  American  Eevolution."  He  was  Vice-President  for  South  Carolina 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  his  eulogy  upon  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
President-General  of  the  Society,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  American  literature.  He  was  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Major  Garden's  two  children  died 
without  issue,  and  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Garden's  father,  Alester  Garden  Gibbes,  by  special  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  assumed  the  name  of  Alester  Garden.  Mr.  Alester  Garden  graduated  from  South 
Carolina  College  in  1830,  married  Elizabeth  Eichardson,  and  practised  law  at  Sumter  and 
Columbia  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  William  F.  de  Saussure.  He  became  a  prominent  young  lawyer, 
but  died  in  1842  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  As  a  youth  Hugh  Garden  was  called 
"talented,"  and  even  then  developed  tireless  energy,  whether  at  work  or  play.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Camden  by  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Gilland.  *As  a  student  at  South  Carolina 
College  he  was  among  the  class  leaders,  was  a  member  of  the  D.  K.  E.  Fraternity,  and  of  the 
Euphradian  Literary  Society,  and  graduated  with  distinction  in  1860.  He  was  to  succeed  his 
father  at  the  law,  but  the  Civil  War  breaking  out,  he  entered  the  service  of  his  State,  and  from 
Sumter  to  Appomattox  saw  active  service  in  the  field.  At  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  he  was 
a  private  in  Eichardson's  company  from  Sumter;  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  color-bearer 
of  Kershaw's  Second  South  Carolina  Eegiment;  and  the  next  year  he  was  authorized  by  the 
Confederate  Government  to  raise  and  equip  an  artillery  company,  to  be  named  the  "Palmetto 
Battery."  He  had  never  studied  engineering  or  gunnery,  but  with  confidence,  energy,  and  a 
talent  for  organization,  he  contracted  with  John  Alexander,  a  foundryman  at  Columbia,  to  cast 
for  him  six  field -pieces;  also  with  a  country  saddler  to  make  one  hundred  sets  of  artillery 
harness,  and  with  a  sash  and  blind  manufacturer  to  make  gun-carriages,  caissons,  battery 
wagons,  and  forges  complete.  He  made  six  of  his  messmates  in  the  army  the  subaltern  officers 
of  his  command,  and  then  recruited  his  men  and  established  a  camp  of  instruction.  He  studied 
the  United  States  Ordnance  Manual  with  his  contractors,  and  having  thus  set  all  the  machinery 
to  work  to  construct  his  battery,  our  young  gentleman  bought  an  Artillery  Uniform  adorned 
with  red  and  gold  lace ;  and  a  boyish  picture,  still  brilliant  in  color,  saved  from  the  destruction 
of  Columbia  in  1865,  holds  a  modest  corner  in  a  Southern  home.  In  casting  those  guns  the 
young  captain  had  trouble  at  the  outset.  There  being  no  bronze  gun  metal  in  the  Confederacy, 
he  had  to  use  iron;  and  an  "expert  mineralogist"  reported  that  iron  from  the  ore  of  an  old 
mine  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  would  answer  the  purpose.  From  the  mining  of  the  ore 
to  the  mounting  of  the  complete  cannon,  Captain  Garden  had  to  supervise  everything;  and  his 
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disappointment  may  be  imagined  when  he  upset  the  expert's  opinion  by  bursting  every  gun  in 
testing.  This  failure  merely  fixed  his  determination  to  succeed,  and  within  a  week  they  were 
casting  twelve-pound  brass  howitzers  from  the  church-bells  of  South  Carolina  towns.  He 
reported  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  General  Hampton  and  after- 
ward with  General  Hood.  In  the  campaigns  from  Second  Manassas  to  Appomattox  this  battery 
performed  an  important  part.  At  Suffolk  Lieutenant  Coit,  of  his  battery,  was  killed,  and  his 
brother,  Alester  Garden,  mortally  wounded.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  where  Lieutenant 
Pringie,  of  his  battery,  was  mortally  wounded,  he  was  given  four  Napoleon  guns  captured  from 
the  enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry.  After  the  fierce  struggle  in  the  wheat-field  at  Gettysburg  (the 
"whirlpool"  of  the  battle)  Captain  Garden  carried  off,  under  the  direction  of  General  Law, 
four  Parrot  guns,  the  only  Union  artillery  known  to  have  been  taken  from  the  field  by  tbe 
Confederates.  On  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg  he  obeyed  an  order  which  invited  almost 
certain  death.  During  the  terrible  artillery  duel  preceding  Pickett's  charge,  Garden's  battery, 
engaged  in  front  of  the  peach-orchard,  was  ordered  by  General  Longstreet  to  advance  into  the 
plain  by  battery  sections,  and  the  first  was  planted  about  three  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
Confederate  artillery  line.  Was  it  done  to  draw  tbe  enemy's  fire  and  open  the  way  for  Pickett's 
charge?  No  other  battery  advanced,  and  soon  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Federal  guns  was 
poured  upon  this  group  of  men  and  horses  until  only  one  man  remained.  Fresh  details  with- 
drew the  guns  successfully,  and  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  was  seized  of  ministering  to  a 
wounded  Federal  officer,  a  brother  D.  K.  E.,  who  lay  where  he  had  fallen  the  previous  day.  In 
the  attack  on  Fort  Harrison  in  October,  1864,  Lieutenant  McQueen,  of  his  battery,  was  shot 
through  the  body.  That  day  he  captured  four  fine  rifled  cannon.  At  Appomattox,  Captain 
Garden  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  rear  guard  and  was  hotly  engaged,  when  General 
John  B.  Gordon  rode  into  the  battery  and  gave  an  order  which  silenced  his  guns  forever.  The 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia  received  the  young  soldier  immediately  after  the 
surrender.  While  there  he  revived  the  "H"  Chapter  of  the  D.  K.  E.  Fraternity,  and  he 
delivered  in  1S66  the  annual  oration  before  the  Jefferson  Society.  After  a  brief  course  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  with  his  great-uncle,  Hon.  W.  F.  de  Saussure,  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  This  gentleman,  the  former  partner  of  his  father,  had  proposed  that  the 
valuable  law  library  of  Chancellor  de  Saussure,  the  collection  of  four  generations,  should  pass 
to  Mr.  Garden ;  but  it  was  destroyed  in  the  great  Columbia  fire,  and  Mr.  Garden,  unable  to 
endure  the  misrule  of  reconstruction,  moved  to  Virginia  and  resided  for  fifteen  years  at 
Warrenton,  where  he  practised  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  He  married  Lucy  Gordon 
Robertson,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  accomplishments,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  J.  Robert- 
son, formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Corporation  law  became  his 
forte,  and  among  other  causes  the  matter  of  the  Virginia  Midland  Railroad  reorganization 
introduced  him  to  the  business  and  professional  men  of  New  Yoi'k.  A  practice  involving  the 
organization,  consolidation,  and  legal  management  of  important  corporations  finally  determined 
his  removal  to  New  York  in  18S3,  where  he  has  fought  his  way  unaided  and  against  great 
odds,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  has  saved  corporations  from  utter  annihilation.  His 
introduction  by  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  to  the  Bar  of  New 
York,  filed  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  Supreme  Court,  recites  that 

"Mr.  Garden  has  for  fifteen  years  been  a  prominent  and  successful  practitioner  in  the 
Courts  of  Virginia,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  socially,  morally,  and  pro- 
fessionally he  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  all  men." 

The  settlement  of  the  Virginia  State  Debt  has  recently  engrossed  much  of  his  time.  This 
problem  had  for  twenty-five  years  perplexed  the  ablest  financiers  and  statesmen  of  this  country 
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and  England,  but  at  last,  through  the  admirable  work  of  a  Committee,  at  once  a  peace  Com- 
mission and  a  Council  of  equity,  confidence  was  restored  and  a  basis  of  settlement  carried  into 
effect.  Frederic  P.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee;  and  an  "Advisory  Board,"  with  President-elect  Cleveland  as  Chairman, 
gave  to  the  Committee  its  earnest  co-operation.  Mr.  Garden,  as  the  legal  adviser  and  most 
active  member  of  the  Committee,  was  compelled  to  exercise  the  greatest  patience,  perseverance, 
and  diplomacy;  and  in  November,  1892,  in  settlement  of  the  old  debt,  the  largest  single  bond 
known  to  history  was  executed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  gentlemen  constituting  the 
"Bondholders'  Committee,"  who  by  their  successful  labors  in  this  behalf  acquired  a  more  than 
National  reputation.     Leading  journals,  commenting  on  the  settlement,  said : 

"To  the  final  result  many  distinguished  men  contributed  their  influence  and  their  ability, 
but  this  grand  result  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  patience,  energy,  skill,  tact,  and  great  ability 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  negotiations  by  Hugh  E.  Garden,  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  and  President  of  the  New  York  Southern  Society. " 

Mr.  Garden  was  for  two  years  President  of  the  New  York  Southern  Society  and  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success.  The  Fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  society's  proceedings  recited  that 
"one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  engaged  in  collecting  a  Southern  historical  library, 
which  he  proposed  to  give  to  the  Society ;"  and  that  "  by  resolution  of  the  Society  the  Library 
will  be  called  the  "Garden  Library."  Mr.  Garden  made  this  generous  gift  in  May,  18S9,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  preserved  among  its  archives.     He  writes: 

...  "I  am  engaged  in  the  collection  of  literary  works  which  portray  the  character, 
genius,  history,  and  traditions  of  the  Southern  people.  When  completed  within  the  bounds 
now  defined,  there  will  be,  as  a  foundation  for  future  acquisition,  about  one  thousand  volumes. 
I  desire  through  you  to  present  these  volumes  to  the  New  York  Southern  Society,  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  Southern  Historical  Library  in  this  city,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  I  can  render 
no  greater  service  to  the  South  or  to  the  members  of  our  Society  than  by  laboring  to  preserve 
in  this  Home  of  our  manhood  the  traditions  which  cluster  about  the  homes  of  our  youth." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1892,  the  University  of  the  South  conferred  upon  Mr.  Garden 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws.  In  a  former  address  before  the  University  on 
"The  Duty  of  the  Young  Men  of  the  South  to  Themselves  and  to  the  Eepublic,"  he  used  the 
apothegm,  "A  dignified  sentiment  is  the  handmaid  of  honor,"  which  has  been  classed  with 
those  sayings  Bacon  declares  to  be  "the  edge  tools  of  speech."  The  New  York  Columbian 
Celebration  in  October,  1892,  to  commemorate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  called  for  unusual  executive  ability ;  and  Mr.  Garden  was  appointed,  by  the  Mayor 
of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Eeception  Committee,  to  receive  and  entertain  the 
guests  of  the  city.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  deeply  interested  in  Democratic  principles 
and  the  success  of  his  friends,  who  are  among  the  statesmen  of  the  land ;  but  has  never  sought 
political  office,  being  wholly  and  laboriously  immmersed  in  professional  duties.  All  who  meet 
Mr.  Garden  are  impressed  with  his  personality.  With  a  very  strong  head  and  an  intellectual 
and  sympathetic  face,  his  convictions  on  any  point  enjoin  fidelity  of  action.  His  manner  is 
dignified,  courteous,  and  graceful,  and  his  language  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive,  commanding 
the  attention  and  inspiring  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  excels 
as  a  presiding  officer,  whether  at  a  political,  business,  or  social  meeting.  He  is  of  the  old 
school  in  that  social  life  which  he  has  enjoyed  from  boyhood,  and  is  a  member  of  many  leading 
clubs;  but  his  leisure  moments  are  spent  in  the  circle  which  hia  accomplished  wife  adorns. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Garden  is,  in  ability,  character,  cultivation,  and  personality,  pre-emi- 
nently representative  of  a  type  of  American  manhood  which  originated  in  our  older  settlements, 
was  developed  by  constant  contact  with  the  world,  and  of  which  our  country  is  justly  proud. 


■.    ■ 
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FRANK  BROWN. 

Hon.  Frank  Brown,  Governor  of  Maryland,  was  born  on  "Brown's  Inheritance,"  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  August  8th,  1846.  In  the  story  of  the  careers  of  the  notable  men  of  this 
day  and  generation,  it  is  remarkable  how  many  there  are  whose  success  does  not  depend  on  the 
adventitious  aids  of  education  in  the  "higher  branches."  Indeed,  so  uniform  is  the  precedence 
taken  by  the  man  who  has  hewn  his  own  end  that  it  may  not  unwittingly  be  questioned 
whether  the  idealistic  life  promoted  by  cloister  curriculum  is  not  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength.  While  the  pampered  child  of  fortune  is  mastering  his  Latin  idioms  and  his 
Greek  roots,  and  preparing  to  make  the  wonder  grow  how  one  small  head  can  carry  all  he 
manifestly  knows,  his  less  fortunate  neighbor  is  puzzling  by  the  light  of  a  pine  log  over  the 
three  "E's"  and  taking  unconscious  lessons  in  the  book  of  life  that  will  put  him  as  far  ahead 
at  the  close  of  his  public-school  discipline  of  the  proud  pet  who  prates  in  Greek  and  laughs  in 
Latin,  in  most  of  the  essentials  that  insure  success,  as  are  the  muscles  of  the  smithy  harder 
than  those  of  the  scrivener.  The  result  is  that  the  graduate  is  more  knowing  in  books,  but 
a  deal  less  wise  in  practical  life  than  he  who  never  "ran  through  college."  The  education  of 
the  self-taught  has  been  an  incidental  and  inevitable  though  unrecognized  discipline  that  puts 
him  far  in  the  van  of  all  who  learned  Hebrew  and  calculus  as  "mental  gymnastics."  Hence, 
in  this  age  of  strifes  and  combats,  of  giving  and  receiving  blows,  of  mining  and  countermining, 
where  there  is  no  excellence  without  labor  and  no  aristocracy  but  that  of  success,  the  higher 
places  are  generally  found  filled  by  men  whose  education  is  only  such  as  they  have  snatched 
from  fortuity.  Those  who  have  it  thrust  upon  them  unconsciously  reject  it,  and  the  very 
effort  to  feed  them  produces  surfeit.  They  are  really  weaker  than  if  there  had  been  no  feast 
spread.  The  thirsting  brain  will  always  find  its  own  pabulum.  Those  who  do  not  hunger 
cannot  eat,  or  if  they  do  eat  it  is  full  often  at  the  risk  of  mental  enervation.  And  hence  we 
find  the  Washingtons  and  Jacksons  and  Lincolns  and  Wilsons  and  Gormans,  powers  in  a 
mighty  realm,  while  the  men  of  higher  education  are  glad  to  be  their  amanuenses.  To  this 
rule  Frank  Brown,  Governor  of  Maryland,  is  no  exception.  Indeed,  his  career  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  its  appositeness.  Frank  Brown  did  not  shine  as  a  college  student,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  shone  in  such  sphere.  But  the  men  who  did  shine  as  promising 
stars  of  the  future,  about  the  time  he  was  guiding  the  plough  or  wielding  the  scythe,  are  not 
Governors  of  Maryland,  nor  are  they  likely  to  become  such.  Governor  Brown  is  of  excellent 
extraction  and  has  a  pardonable  pride  in  his  lineage ;  but  it  happened — unfortunately  for  him  as 
he  supposed,  fortunately  as  it  appears  to  his  biographer — that  when  the  age  came  to  him  that 
boys  go  to  higher  schools  than  the  academies  of  their  vicinage,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  made  it 
inconvenient  that  he  should  become  a  college  student.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if 
his  youth  had  been  fuller  of  sunshine  he  would  never  have  been  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Necessity  made  him  a  farmer;  association  made  him  the  farmer's  friend;  opportunity  made 
him  Governor.  Frank  Brown  is  of  Bevolutionary  stock.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
Abel  Brown,  great-great-grandfather  of  the  Governor,  who  came  from  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1700,  and  settled  on  the  land  since  called  "Brown's  Inheritance,"  a  magnificent  planta- 
tion and  park,  located  near  what  is  now  Sykesville  Station,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  formerly  Frederick,  now  Carroll,  County.  The  farmer's  instinct  must  have  been  inherent, 
for  if  Abel  Brown  could  return  to  earth  he  would  select  no  spot  more  gladsome  to  the  eye  of 
the  big-hearted  agriculturist  for  his  home  and  lineage  than  this  spot  where  mountain  and 
valley  and  stream  so  happily  compromise.     Frank  Brown  is  prouder  of  nothing  than  the  fact 
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that  he  appreciates  and  knows  how  to  develop  his  inheritance.  His  ancestry  in  succeeding 
generations  have  been  distinguished  alike  for  eminent  service  in  the  field  and  in  the  forum,  in 
the  State  and  in  the  nation.  Several  of  the  sons  of  Abel  Brown  served  with  fidelity  and  bravery 
in  the  Eevolutionary  War  and  many  of  his  grandsons  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  Elias  Brown, 
the  Governor's  great-uncle,  was  elected  and  re-elected  many  times  to  the  State  Legislature, 
was  several  times  elected  to  the  United  States  Congress,  was  Presidential  elector  for  James 
Munroe  in  1821,  for  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1829,  and  for  Martin  Van  Buren  in  1837.  Notwith- 
standing his  demonstrated  Democracy,  he  was  a  close  friend  of  John  V.  L.  McMahon,  Mary- 
land's most  distinguished  advocate  and  Whig  orator.  William  Brown,  brother  of  Elias,  was 
Presidential  elector  for  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1825.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  political 
councils  of  his  party  in  the  State  throughout  his  active  life.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  the 
Governor  inherited  his  predilections  for  political  consideration.  Stephen  Thomas  Cockey  Brown, 
father  of  the  Governor,  was  born  November,  1820,  and  died  December,  1876.  He  was  not  only, 
as  bis  son  is,  prominent  in  politics,  but,  as  is  also  his  son,  eminent  in  agriculture.  He  was 
several  times  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  from  his  county  and  always  identified  himself 
with  measures  designed  for  the  State's  material  welfare.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  raising 
and  developing  live  stock  and  was  one  of  the  first  breeders  of  Devon  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and  was  prominently  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  with  which  he  remained  identified 
throughout  his  life,  and  in  which  his  son,  as  his  successor,  gained  his  first  distinction  in  agri- 
culture and  bucolics.  Governor  Brown's  father  was  a  strict  and  generous  Presbyterian  and 
as  such,  founder  of  "Springfield  Church,"  which  is  located  on  the  tract  of  land  called  "Spring- 
field." It  is  still  maintained  by  the  family,  the  son  accepting  the  father's  obligations  and  his 
interests,  and  he  is  its  principal  trustee  and  supporter,  as  his  father  was.  Springfield,  the 
homestead  of  Governor  Brown,  is  an  inheritance  from  George  Patterson,  his  uncle,  who  was 
brother  of  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte,  nee  Patterson,  familiar  to  history  as  the  wife  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's  brother.  Madame  Bonaparte's  character  is  strong  enough  and  clear  enough 
in  the  social  life  of  the  dynasties  she  lived  through,  to  reflect  haloes  rather  than  receive 
reflection  from  even  a  Bonaparte.  The  ancestors  of  both  the  Brown  and  Patterson  families  are 
buried  in  "  Springfield  "  churchyard.  The  Brown  Manor,  comprising  "  Springfield  and  Brown's 
Inheritance,"  embraces  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  as  splendid  a  real  heritage  as  was  ever 
vouchsafed  to  one  man,  and  right  splendidly  does  he  preserve  and  maintain  it.  Governor 
Brown's  delight  is  to  spend  his  summers  here  doing  good  and  distributing.  The  winter's 
exactions  require  his  home  to  be  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Annapolis.  Frank  Brown  spent 
his  youthful  schooldays  in  "  Springfield  Academy  "  and  in  private  schools  of  Baltimore  City.  But 
politics  early  attracted  him  by  a  family  instinct,  and  hence  we  find  him  in  his  sixteenth  year 
an  active  coadjutor  of  his  father,  then  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  State.  He  stepped  indi- 
vidually into  politics  as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  State  Tobacco  Warehouses  in  Baltimore  in  1870. 
This  position  he  held  for  six  years  under  the  administrations  of  Governors  Bowie,  Whyte,  and 
Groome.  Even  then  it  was  indicated,  "  Be  thou  faithful  over  a  few  things  and  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things."  So  well  was  his  stewardship  approved  that,  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  many  of  his  "fathers  were."  He  was 
re-elected  two  years  later,  and  was  throughout  his  term  a  very  active  and  efficient  member  of 
the  important  committees  on  which  he  was  called  to  serve.  Both  his  father  and  his  uncle, 
George  Patterson,  died  while  he  was  serving  his  State  as  a  legislator,  and  the  management  of 
their  large  estates  devolved  on  the  youthful  man  of  affairs.  His  retirement  to  private  life, 
however,  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  his  interest  in  matters  of  public  concern,  and  so  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  close  co-operation  with  the  political  helmsmen.     He  was  a  constant 
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member  of  the  party  executive  committee,  and  was  over  present  when  the  bell  tolled  tho  hour 
for  duty.  He  was  particularly  active  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  issi,  and  was  notable 
for  his  advocacy  of  and  admiration  Cor  G rover  Cleveland,  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy. 
For  twelve  years  (from  1880  to  1892),  he  was  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  during  which  time  he  did  a  yeoman's  work  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer, 
but  did  not  permit  any  ambition  to  swerve  him  from  the  line  of  party  devotion.  And  so,  in 
May,  1886,  he  was,  under  very  embarrassing  circumstances,  tendered  tho  unsought  and  unex- 
pected position  of  Postmaster  of  Baltimore.  This  position  involved  duties  the  most  important 
and  trusts  the  most  trying.  Defalcation  and  embezzlement  were  in  the  air  and  trouble  and 
torment  in  the  foreground.     But  Frank  Brown  neither  faltered  nor  blenched.     The  zeal  and 

fidelity  and  enterprise  with  which,  he  served  his  calling,  ear I  and  won  admiration  without 

distinction  of  class  or  party.  Tho  United  States  Mail  Packing-Box,  now  so  generally  used,  and 
the  Cart-Collecting  system  are  both  fruits  of  his  invention.  Tho  new  and  splendidly  equipped 
Post-Office  Building,  erected  in  Baltimore  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office,  is  also  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  intelligent  devotion.  And  thus  Frank  Brown  continued  to  struggle  with  tho 
practical  of  the  ever-living  present.  He  had  made  his  mark.  He  knew  how  to  do  it.  In  L887 
he  manifested  his  family  ambition,  inherited  through  generations,  by  appearing  as  a  candidate 
for  Gubernatorial  honors,  as  he  had  beforo  done  in  1884  as  a  candidate  for  Congressional  decora- 
tions. But,  as  in  the  first,  so  in  the  second,  case,  he  was  not  recognized.  But  defeat  does  not 
peril  the  ambition  nor  hamstring  the  courage  of  the  man  who  feels  ho  is  horn  and  bound  to 
win.  His  marked  strength  in  188?  encouraged  him  to  make  an  unmasked  light  for  success  in 
1891,  and  he  made  it.  The  result  is  known  to  the  American  public.  Whether  Frank  Brown 
took  the  tide  at  its  flood  or  took  the  means  to  cause  the  Hood  tide,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
his  way  led  on  to  fortune.  Whether  wisely  chosen  or  luckily  accepted,  tho  conditions  were 
altogether  favorable  to  his  candidacy  and  such  as  perhaps  few  other  public  men  in  Maryland 
could  so  happily  respond  to.  The  Democrats  were  in  power  and  supposed  to  be  intrenched. 
The  Republican  minority  was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  prudence  by  menace.  The  party 
dictators  had  managed  nominations  for  years  and  had  no  idea  of  being  forced  to  relinquish  their 
hold  on  the  reins.  But  there  came  mutterings  from  the  agricultural  class  that  boded  ill  to  the 
further  continuance  of  Democratic  rule.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  was  developing  a  force  as 
mysterious  as  it  was  inestimable.  Tho  issue  between  capital  and  labor  was  taking  ominous 
shapes.  The  farmers  had  won  in  the  West  and  in  the  South,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  purpose 
to  control  Maryland.  Frank  Brown  was  a  farmer  first,  but  a  Democrat  all  the  time.  Ho 
threw  himself  into  the  bi'each  to  save  tho  interests  of  tho  Farmers'  party  and  the  Democral  ic 
party  by  uniting  them.  He  did  it.  Managers  deferred  to  the  situation,  and  waived  their  long- 
exercised  rule  of  dictating  nominations,  and  when  the  Convention  met,  tho  only  candidate  for 
Governor  was  Frank  Brown.  Opposition  within  the  ranks  was  hushed,  and  oven  the  Republi- 
cans were  disarmed  by  tho  shibboleth  of  the  "  Farmers'  Friend. "  His  popular  majority  exceeded 
that  given  for  any  Democratic  candidate  since  tho  establishment  of  negro  suffrage.  His  term 
as  Governor  is  not  near  completed,  but  he  has  already  demonstrated  that  the  successful  promoter 
of  the  Maryland  Exposition  and  Industrial  Parade  in  September,  1889,  at  tho  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  the  author  of  many  reforms  as  Postmaster  of 
Baltimore,  is  at  home  as  helmsman  on  the  ship  of  State.  Of  course,  he  has  not  won  unstinted 
praise.  He  has  been  commended  by  "  Capital  "  for  vetoing  the  Hayes  Assessment  Bill  and 
denounced  by  rural  constituents  for  repudiation  of  his  professions  as  the  "farmers'  friend." 
It  is  probable  that  both  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  Tho  future  must  determine  this 
vexed  question.  Governor  Brown  is  genial,  social,  and  approachable.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
people  and  always  in  close  touch  with  their  interests.     He  is  industrious  in  habit  and  attentive 
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to  detail.  If  health  and  strength  be  spared  him,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will 
abundantly  justify  the  confidence  the  people  of  Maryland  have  placed  in  him.  Governor  Brown 
is  singularly  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  married  December  23d,  1879,  to  Mary  E. 
Preston,  nee  Eidgely,  daughter  of  David  Eidgely,  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he  has  a  daughter, 
May,  born  in  September,  1881,  and  a  son,  Frank,  born  in  August,  1882.  Governor  Brown's 
home  is  an  attractive  specimen  of  genuine  Maryland  hospitality.  Nowhere  does  the  coming 
guest  receive  a  heartier  welcome  or  the  parting  one  a  kindlier  good  speed. 


BENJAMIN  D.  SILLIMAN. 

Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  the  Nestor  of  the  Bar  of  New 
York  City,  was  born  at  Newport,  Ehode  Island,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1805.  The  family 
removed  when  he  was  a  child  to  New  York,  where  and  in  Brooklyn  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
His  honored  father,  the  late  Gold  S.  Silliman,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  died  in  1868  in  his 
ninety-first  year,  was  a  son  of  General  Gold  S.  Silliman,  who  in  colonial  days  was  Attorney  of 
the  Crown  (King's  Attorney)  in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  an  able  and  prominent  lawyer, 
a  man  of  great  influence,  an  early  promoter  of  the  Eevolution,  and  throughout  the  war  a  gallant, 
energetic,  and  trusted  officer,  rendering  good  and  efficient  service  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island, 
Harlem,  White  Plains,  Danbury,  and  elsewhere.  Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
in  which,  as  a  colonel,  he  commanded  a  regiment,  Washington  promoted  him  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  five  regiments.  The  county  of  Fairfield,  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces,  was  specially 
liable  to  invasions  by  them.  General  Silliman,  while  in  command  of  that  part  of  the  coast 
defences,  by  his  vigilance  and  energy  proved  a  serious  obstacle  and  annoyance  to  the  enemy, 
and  incurred  their  active  resentment.  A  short  time  before  their  attack  on  Fairfield  (which 
was  burned  by  the  force  under  Governor  Tryon  in  July,  1779)  a  party  was  despatched  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  boats  from  Lloyd's  Neck,  to  capture  the  General,  which  they  did  by  surprise, 
at  his  house  in  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May,  1779.  He  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  British,  on 
parole  at  Flatbush  and  Gravesend  on  Long  Island,  until  exchanged  a  year  later.  He  was  very 
popular,  and  his  return  was  greeted  with  public  acclamation  and  rejoicings,  parades,  and  firing 
of  cannon.  He  died  in  1790.  General  Silliman  was  the  son  of  Judge  Ebenezer  Silliman,  who 
was  for  seven  years  Speaker  of  the  House  and  for  twenty-eight  years  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  Upper  House  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  was  annually  elected  as  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  colony  for  twenty-three  successive  years.  He  died  in  1775.  Mr.  B.  D.  Silliman's 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Eev.  David  Ely,  D.D.,  of  Huntington,  Connecticut.  She  was 
highly  educated,  and  a  lady  of  rare  mental  endowments  and  excellence.  Her  father  was  for 
twenty-one  years  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Yale  College,  and  died  in  1S16.  On  his  father's 
maternal  side  Mr.  Silliman  is  lineally  descended  from  Pilgrim  ancestors — John  Alden  and 
Priscilla  Mullins,  his  wife  {Moulins  of  Huguenot  family),  who  came  to  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  Mayfloiver,  in  1620.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  in  1824  at  Yale 
College,  with  which  seat  of  learning  his  race,  on  both  sides,  has  been  long  and  intimately  con- 
nected. His  father  and  his  uncle,  the  eminent  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  were  graduated 
there  in  1796 ;  their  father,  General  Gold  S.  Silliman,  in  1752 ;  and  the  father  of  the  latter, 
Judge  Silliman,  in  1727.  His  family  on  his  mother's  side  were  also  educated  there.  Her 
father,  Eev.  Dr.  Ely,  was  graduated  in  1769;  her  brothers  in  the  classes  of  1800,  1803,  and 
1S06  respectively,  and  her  great-grandfather  in  that  of  1722.     Among  Mr.  B.  D.  Silliman's 
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classmates  who  became  eminent  were  the  late  Chief  Justice  Origen  S.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut ; 
Eev.  Eichard  F.  Cleveland,  father  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  Hon.  Willis  Hall, 
formerly  Attorney-General  of  State;  General  Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  formerly  Secretary 
of  New  York  and  Member  of  Congress  from  Onondaga  County,  and  the  late  Hon.  Ashbel  Smith, 
who  was  Minister  to  France  and  to  England  from  Texas  when  that  State  was  an  independent 
government,  and  was  afterward  President  of  its  University.  On  leaving  college  Mr.  Silliman 
pursued  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  distinguished  Chancellor  Kent  and  his  hardly  less 
distinguished  son,  William  Kent  (who  afterward  became  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  and  succeeded  Judge  Story  as  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University),  and  the  closest 
friendship  continued  between  him  and  them  during  their  lives.  William  Kent  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  brilliant  members  of  the  bar.  His  character  and  career  (and  to  some 
extent  those  of  the  Chancellor)  were  sketched  in  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Silliman  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Bar  of  New  York,  held  on  January  12th,  1861,  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
profession  on  the  Judge's  death.  Mr.  Silliman  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  May  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1829,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to 
Europe  in  1848,  steadily  and  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
New  York  (where  he  has  always  had  his  office)  and  in  Brooklyn.  For  more  than  sixty  years 
he  has  been  active  and  prominent  and  has  led  a  long  life  of  steady,  unbroken,  and  successful 
professional  labor.  His  practice  has  been  varied,  embracing  causes  in  the  State  and  Federal 
courts,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Common  Law,  in  Equity,  and  Admiralty, 
and  his  clientage  has  been  exceptionally  valuable,  including  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  corporations.  Within  the  long  span  of  his  legal  practice  the  most  important 
scientific  and  political  events  of  the  age  have  occurred.  His  early  reminiscences  relate  to  the 
time  when  New  York  was  a  comparatively  small  town  and  Brooklyn  a  mere  village,  and  the 
circle  of  his  personal  association  and  friendships  embraces  men  of  a  former  and  of  the  present 
generation,  who  have  attained  the  highest  professional,  political,  literary,  and  social  distinction 
at  home  and  abroad.  "There  were  giants  in  those  days."  In  the  same  period  no  part  of  the 
world  could  produce  a  more  attractive  society  than  that  of  New  York.  Her  statesmen, 
scholars,  poets,  wits,  her  "merchant  princes,"  her  men  of  strength  and  wide  general  culture, 
have  made  their  day  and  generation  of  rarest  interest.  It  is  no  small  boon  to  have  lived  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  sphere.  As  was  said  by  Vice- Chancellor  Napier  in  closing  his  judicial 
career,  "to  be  associated  with  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  good,  'the  noble  living  and  the 
noble  dead,'  might  more  than  satisfy  the  highest  professional  ambition."  While  yielding  to 
none  in  devotion  to  his  clients'  interests,  Mr.  Silliman  has  always  regarded  allegiance  to  right 
and  justice  as  the  paramount  duty  of  every  lawyer,  which  in  an  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  Columbia  College  Law  School  (delivered  in  1S67)  he  inculcated  in  these  words: 

"  No  man  can  consistently  with  personal  honor  or  professional  reputation  misstate  a  fact 
or  a  principle  to  the  court  or  jury.  The  man  who  would  cheat  a  court  or  a  jury  would  cheat 
anybody  else.  Measured  by  the  lowest  standard,  that  of  expediency,  no  lawyer  can  in  any  case 
afford  to  act  meanly  or  speak  untruly.  He  owes  no  such  duty  to  his  client;  an  honest  client 
would  not  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who  would  do  either." 

He  reminded  the  young  men  about  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  law  that  it  would  be  their 
province 

"To  dissuade  more  suits  than  they  would  bring,  to  promote  peacefiil  and  reasonable  com- 
promises in  all  cases  where  proper  and  practicable,  and  to  shelter  their  clients  from  litigation 
as  the  physician  would  shelter  his  patient  from  continued  sickness." 
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His  estimate  of  the  rectitude  and  honor  of  the  business  classes  was  expressed  with  emphasis 
in  the  same  address,  in  which  he  said : 

.  .  .  "You  will  be  brought  into  constant  contact  with  all  classes  of  people — with  all 
classes  of  minds — and  will  study  human  nature  in  its  most  instructive  school.  There  will  be 
revealed  to  you  much  of  human  infirmity  and  very  much  of  human  virtue.  The  result  of  your 
experience  and  observation  as  lawyers  will  be  to  give  you  a  more  charitable,  a  hopeful,  a 
higher  and  better  opinion  of  your  fellow-men ;  you  will  find  that  their  general  tendency  is  to 
do  right — that  almost  all  men  with  whom  you  have  business  intercourse  are  honorable  and  just 
— that  the  humble  and  uneducated  are  generally  upright  and  rely  on  the  integrity  of  others ; 
that  truth,  honesty,  and  fair  dealing  are  the  great  prevailing  qualities  and  conduct  of  men ; 
that  even  with  the  faulty  and  the  guilty  wrong  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  their  lives. 
When  you  consider  the  immense  business  transactions,  involving  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
almost  beyond  computation,  of  which  this  city  is  the  daily  theatre ;  the  multitude  of  persons 
engaged  in  those  transactions ;  the  hourly  temptations  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  the  constant 
opportunities  for  wrong,  and  the  very  rare  and  exceptional  cases  of  fraud  which  do  occur,  you 
may  well  respect  and  confide  in  the  uprightness  of  your  race.  Nothing  is  less  just  than  the 
narrow-minded  imputation  to  'Wall  Street'  of  merely  over-reaching  craft  and  sordid  lust  for 
money.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  extent  of  the  dealings  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
amounts  involved  in  them,  which  are  had  between  men,  hourly,  at  that  great  financial  centre 
where  each  acts  exclusively  in  reliance  on  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  other.  Bad  men,  of 
course,  are  to  be  found  there  as  everywhere,  yet  I  believe  that  no  piece  of  earth  is  daily  trodden 
by  more  of  honor,  enterprise,  intelligence,  generosity,  faith,  integrity  than  that  on  which  the 
setting  sun  daily  casts  the  shadow  of  the  spire  of  Trinity.  You  will  find,  too,  that  in  this  great 
commercial  city,  where  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  the  occupation  of  all,  it  is  not  sought  for  selfish 
ends  alone,  but  that,  when  accumulated,  it  is  poured  out  like  water  for  good  and  noble  pur- 
poses. Our  excellent  institutions  of  learning,  the  innumerable  establishments  and  objects  of 
charity,  of  benevolence— every  call  of  our  country  in  her  hour  of  peril  and  of  need — attest  the 
open  hands  and  warm  and  patriotic  hearts  of  the  merchants  and  people  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Silliman  was  honored  by  his  professional  brethren  with  an  invitation  to  a  complimen- 
tary dinner  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  admission  to  practice.  The  festival  took  place  at 
Delmonico's,  in  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1S89.  The  large  hall,  beautifully  adorned  with 
flowers  and  other  decorations,  was  filled  by  learned  judges  and  eminent  members  of  the  Bar 
assembled  (to  use  the  words  of  their  invitation)  to  express  their  "hearty  congratulations  on  a 
career  so  useful,  so  protracted,  so  unblemished,  and  so  honored."  After  an  admirable  intro- 
ductory address  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Esq.,  who  presided,  Mr.  Silliman  spoke  at  length  on  the 
history  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  during  his  time,  of  the  changes  in  the  law  and  the  modes  of 
its  administration,  and  of  the  vast  increase  of  business  and  of  its  character.  He  also  gave 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Bar.  In  reference  to  some  of  the  changes 
referred  to  he  said : 

"  Sixty  years  ago  the  world  was  away  back  from  where  it  is  now.  We  live  in  a  very 
different  world  from  that  of  1829.     Then  the  vast  West  was  an  unexplored  wilderness; 

"The  Oregon  heard  no  sound  save  its  own  dashings  ; " 

no  steamer  crossed  the  sea ;  no  telegraph  annihilated  distance ;  no  submarine  cable  united  con- 
tinents ;  the  telephone  and  phonograph  were  unknown ;  no  electric  light  converted  night  into 
day;  no  railroad  penetrated  the  wilderness  or  brought  distant  cities  and  regions  into  close 
proximity  and  prosperous  intercourse.  The  country  was  then  poor ;  the  people  were  poor ;  the 
compensation  for  labor,  whether  manual  or  professional,  was  meagre ;  money  was  scarce,  and 
it  was  as  difficult  (save  by  statute)  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest  to  seven  per  cent  as  it  -is 
now  to  raise  it  up  to  four.  New  York  was  thriving  in  a  moderate  way,  but  the  amount  of 
litigation,  the  interests  involved  in  it,  and  the  fees  for  legal  services  were  very  small  compared 
with  those  of  the  present  clay  of  vast  population,  of  unlimited  commerce,  of  great  corporations. 
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of  unbounded  wealth,  and  of  the  new  and  varied  and  momentous  and  constantly  occurring 
questions  arising  from  such  a  changed  condition.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  'fight  all 
the  battles  o'er  again,'  but  with  your  leave  will  refer  to  some  few  of  the  many  changes 
affecting  our  calling  which  have  occurred  since  my  admission  to  the  Bar.  The  judicial  and 
professional  force  at  the  earlier  period  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  widely  different  from  that 
of  to-day.  Then  there  were  in  this  city  about  495  lawyers,  now  there  are  some  5,575.  Then 
there  were  in  Brooklyn  14  lawyers,  now  there  are  some  1,660.  Eespecting  a  substantial  part 
of  professional  business,  I  may  mention  that  sixty  years  ago  (1829)  in  the  Eegister's  office  in 
this  city  the  volumes  (or  as  we  classically  term  them  Libers)  of  recorded  Deeds  were  242. 
There  are  now  2,227.  The  volumes  of  recorded  Mortgages  were  132.  There  are  now  2,425. 
The  volumes  of  recorded  Deeds  in  the  Brooklyn  Eegister's  office  were  then  25.  There  are  now 
1,887.  The  volumes  of  recorded  Mortgages  were  then  IS.  There  are  now  2,099.  In  the  Sur- 
rogates office  in  this  city  there  were  of  recorded  Wills  64  volumes.  There  are  now  415.  In 
the  Surrogate's  office  in  Brooklyn  (Kings  County)  there  were  but  3  volumes  of  Wills.  There 
are  now  140.  As  showing  the  small  amount  of  business  at  that  time  in  the  Surrogate's  office 
in  Kings  County,  I  may  mention  that  the  Surrogate  (the  Honorable  Jeremiah  Lott)  held  his 
court  on  Tuesdays,  from  9  to  10  a.m.,  at  his  dwelling-house  in  Flatbush,  where,  in  his  desk, 
were  contained  all  the  records  of  his  office.  He  had  no  clerk,  but  wrote  with  his  own  hand  all 
the  entries  and  papers,  and  the  copies  of  all  documentary  instruments  and  proceedings.  He  at 
the  same  time  conducted  his  large  rich  farms,  and  also  his  business  as  surveyor.  His  Honor, 
Judge  Abbott,  in  administering  the  same  office  in  his  marble  hall  in  Brooklyn,  with  the  aid  of 
his  experienced  and  able  adjutant,  Mr.  Voorhees,  and  of  his  many  skilled  and  busy  clerks,  now 
finds  little  time  for  his  farm  on  Shelter  Island,  and  can  'survey  '  only  his  official  field.  In 
1S29  the  whole  judicial  force  of  the  State  was  but  a  'corporal's  guard  '  compared  with  that  of 
to-day.  The  Supreme  Court  consisted  of  but  three  Judges,  John  Savage  being  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Jacob  Sutherland  and  William  L.  Marcy  the  Associate  Justices.  They  held  but 
four  general  terms  annually,  viz. ,  at  Albany  in  January  and  October,  in  this  city  in  May,  and 
at  Utica  in  July.  The  Special  Terms  were  held,  not  here,  but  at  Albany,  on  two  days  in  each 
of  seven  months  during  the  year.  .  .  .  There  were  eight  Circuit  Judges,  one  for  each  of  the 
eight  circuits  (corresponding  with  the  Senate  Districts)  into  which  the  State  was  divided. 
This  circuit  consisted  of  New  York,  Eichmond,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk  Counties.  Thus 
one  Circuit  Judge  then  sufficed  for  this  city  and  for  the  other  four  counties.  He  also  per- 
formed the  duties  of  Vice-Chancellor.  That  the  pressure  of  business  in  Kings  County  was 
not  overwhelming  in  1829  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  although  Judge  Edwards  held 
three  circuits  there,  but  two  causes  were  tried  during  the  year.  The  number  tried  and  dis- 
posed of  at  Circuit  there  last  year  was  660  and  the  number  on  the  calendar  1,350.  At  that 
early  day  there  was  some  ceremony  in  opening  the  Kings  County  Circuit,  which  was  held  at 
Flatbush,  the  court-house  and  jail  being  in  one  building.  All  in  attendance  assembled  at  the 
tavern  (the  ancient  sign  in  front  of  which  still  bore  the  ante-revolutionary  device  of  the  'Lion 
and  the  Unicorn  fighting  for  the  crown')  and  on  the  tolling  of  the  bell  moved  in  solemn  and 
grand  procession  to  the  court-house,  the  Sheriff  with  stately  pace  leading  the  column,  and 
followed  by  the  Judge,  at  whose  side  marched  the  County  Clerk ;  then  came  the  Bar ;  then 
the  grand  jurors,  and  then  the  petit  jurors,  and  others.  Cupidity  was  certainly  not  an  impulse 
to  ambition  for  judicial  station.  The  salaries  of  each  of  the  three  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  Chancellor  were  $2,000.  After  serving  many  years,  Chief  Justice  Savage 
found  this  compensation  so  inadequate  that  in  1836  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Bench  to  be 
appointed  by  his  associates  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  at  Utica;  and,  for  the  like  reason,  Judge 
Sutherland  in  1835  resigned,  and  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  same  Court  at  Geneva.  The 
salary  of  each  of  the  Circuit  Judges  was  $1,250.  They  were  also  entitled  to  certain  fees  for 
particular  services,  such  {inter  alia)  as  for  signing  a  judgment  12£  cents,  and  taxing  costs  50 
cents.  My  old  cost-books  contain  the  signatures  of  great  and  most  honored  Judges'  taxing 
bills  including  such  items  for  themselves.  One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  an  old  lawyer  of  the  earlier  dispensation  who  should  return  to  practice  and,  unaware 
of  the  changes  that  have  intervened,  should  approach  one  of  the  honored  Judges  now  present 
and  offer  him  12^  cents  to  sign  a  judgment,  or  a  dollar  for  an  order.  The  amazed  attorney 
would  soon  be  introduced  to  what  he  had  before  known  only  by  reputation,  the  Tombs  or 
Ludlow  Street  Jail.     A  special  bounty  of  $1.50  was  given  to  the  Judge  of  this  circuit  for  each 
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cause  noticed  for  trial  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  but,  in  the  cautious  and  rigid  words  of  the 
statute,  'not  more  than  once  in  anyone  cause.'  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  when  I  learned  that  I 
should  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  this  evening,  my  impulse  was  to  sketch  the  char- 
acters of  some  of  our  eminent  brethren  who  have  passed  away.  But  were  I  to  do  so,  where 
should  I  begin,  and  where  should  I  stop?  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  the  fame,  and  even  the 
memory,  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  profession  are  almost  as  brief  as  their  lives.  Unless 
coupled  with  judicial  or  high  political  position  they  vanish  from  memory  when  they  vanish 
from  the  stage.  The  very  names  of  a  large  portion  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  my  earlier 
day  are,  as  I  have  said,  unknown  to  most  of  the  younger  gentlemen  now  present.  The  Judge 
is  preserved  in  the  Reports  which  bear  the  record  of  his  learning  and  his  wisdom,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  statesman  are  inscribed  in  history,  but  though  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Fdward  Livingston  and  James  Kent  and  Ambrose  Spencer  and  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  and 
Samuel  Jones  were  lawyers  of  consummate  ability  and  distinction  in  their  day,  their  fame 
would  have  ceased  ere  this  but  for  their  careers  on  the  Bench  or  their  action  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  (save  Chancellor  Kent,  who  would  live  in  his  invaluable  Commentaries). 
In  my  span  at  the  Bar  what  a  host  of  noble  men  have  gone  from  it  in  close  procession  to  the 
grave !  .  .  .  Of  those  who  sixty  years  ago  were  with  me  at  the  Bar  almost  all  have  '  gone 
forth  into  the  great  darkness, '  and  the  very  names  of  most  of  them  are  as  unknown  to  most 
of  you  of  this  generation  as  though  they  had  never  been.  Only  two  or  three  remain  who  can 
remember  them.  They  were  men  of  study,  learning,  toil;  men  of  pride,  ambition,  hope; 
men  who  largely  shared  the  public  attention  and  respect.  Some  of  them  had  fame,  some  had 
fortune,  some  had  disappointment,  all  had  death." 

After  brief  sketches  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  the  speaker  said : 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  gentlemen  present  who  did  not  know  those  whom  I  have  named 
will  think  that  I  have  dealt  in  unmeaning,  because  unsparing,  eulogies.  But,  '  my  conscience 
bearing  me  witness, '  I  have  uttered  no  word  respecting  any  of  them  which  they  did  not  merit ; 
and  the  one  or  two  contemporaries  of  all  of  them  who  survive  and  are  present  here  will,  I  am 
sure,  concur  in  what  I  have  said  of  them.  Full  well  I  know  how  vain  is  this  mere  mention 
of  the  names  which,  while  lingering  here,  I  cherish.  Full  well  I  know  that  it  recalls  few 
memories  to  most  of  you.  But  it  seems  some  tribute  to  the  honored  dead  to  invoke  them  as 
elder  brethren  of  the  distinguished  men  assembled  here  to-night." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Silliman's  remarks  very  interesting  addresses  were  made  by  David 
Dudley  Field,  James  C.  Carter,  Judge  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  F.  B.  Coudert,  William  C.  DeWitt, 
and  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Esquires.  In  politics  Mr.  Silliman  was,  in  early  life,  a  Whig.  On 
the  dissolution  of  that  party  he  became  a  pronounced  and  energetic  Republican.  During  the 
Rebellion  he  was  an  earnest  and  uncompromising  supporter  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Adhering  firmly  to  his  political  convictions  and  to  the  tenets  of  his  party  he  has  been  ever 
ardent  and  influential  in  his  advocacy  of  them.  He  has  been  often  a  delegate  to  the  local  and 
State  and  National  Conventions.  As  far  back  as  1839  he  was  a  member  of  the  Harrisburg 
Convention  which  nominated  General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  and  John  Tyler  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  This  was  one  of  the  first  National  Conventions  (if  not  the  first)  for  nominating 
Presidential  candidates,  such  nominations  having  been  previously  made  by  caucuses  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  Washington,  or  in  some  cases  by  State  Legislatures  or  other  local  meetings. 
Its  members  were  few  in  number  compared  with  the  Conventions  of  later  years,  which  more 
resemble  "  mass-meetings  "  than  deliberative  councils.  Each  Congressional  District  sent  but 
one  delegate.  Mr.  Silliman  alone  represented  in  the  Convention  the  Counties  of  Kings,  Rich- 
mond, and  Rockland,  which  then  formed  but  a  single  Congressional  District.  The  contest 
between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  General  Scott,  and  General  Harrison  was  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted. Nothing  was  done  in  a  rush,  but  the  session  lasted  through  four  days.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  was  peculiar  and  deliberate.  Instead  of  voting  for  the  candidates  in  open  conven- 
tion,  each    delegation    met  separately  and  balloted  by  itself,   and   reported   its  choice    to  a 
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committee  of  all  the  delegations,  and  when  a  majority  vote  was,  after  many  ballotings,  finally 
reached,  it  was  reported  to  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  which  had,  meanwhile,  from  time 
to  time,  met,  and  adjourned  until  such  report  could  be  made.  (Stanwood's  History  of  Presi- 
dential Elections,  Niles'  Register,  December  14th,  1839.)  While  specially  interested  and  active 
in  political  work,  Mr.  Silliman  has  generally,  though  not  wholly,  abstained  from  public  office 
(as  inconsistent  with  his  plan  and  purpose  of  professional  life  and  labor).  In  1843  he  was 
selected  by  the  Whigs  of  the  Second  District  as  their  candidate  for  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress, 
but,  although  he  led  the  wbole  ticket  at  the  polls,  the  Democrats  carried  the  election  by  a  small 
majority.  He  was  nominated  by  the  same  party  in  1853  for  the  State  Senate,  but  declined  the 
nomination.  He  had  previously  represented  Kings  County  in  the  State  Legislature.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  to 
the  office  of  United  States  Attorney  for  that  district.  Finding  that  his  official  duties  interfered 
with  his  private  practice,  he  resigned  the  office  in  1866.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Senate  a  member  of  the  commission  (which  held  its  sessions  at  Albany)  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  convention 
he  bore  an  active  and  prominent  part.  He  was  the  chairman  of  one  and  a  member  of  other 
important  committees,  and  efficient  in  advocating  the  amendments  which  were  adopted. 
Although  the  convention  consisted  of  sixteen  Republicans  and  sixteen  Democrats,  its  debates 
were  absolutely  free  from  the  slightest  allusion  to  party  politics,  and  its  action  was  in  no 
respect  influenced  by  party  interests  or  purposes.  Its  discussions  were  conducted  with  entire 
harmony  and  dignity.  Each  member  acted,  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  statesman,  and  the 
leading  parts  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  which  was  the  result  of  their  labors  were 
ratified  with  great  unanimity  by  the  people.  In  1S73  Mr.  Silliman  was  nominated  by  the 
Eepublican  party  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  and 
received  a  flattering  and  gratifying  support  at  the  polls,  though  the  ticket  (with  the  exception 
of  two  of  the  candidates  who  had  also  been  nominated  by  a  third  party)  did  not  prevail.  Iu 
1873  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Columbia  College.  In  1874  his 
Alma  Mater,  Yale  College,  also  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  While  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  in  1838  he  introduced  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  bill  incorporating  The 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  that  great  and  beautiful  City  of  the  Dead,  already  (in  1893)  numbering 
more  than  272,000  in  its  silent  population.  He  has  been  largely  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  social,  political,  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day.  Among  them  he  was  for 
more  than  twenty  years  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Club;  was  President  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Association  of  Long  Island ;  is  a  Director  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society ;  a 
Trustee  of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  was  the  President  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  from  its  organization  until  1886,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
in  New  York ;  he  was  a  Vice-President  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bar  Association  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  Director  in  other  benevolent  and  literary  institutions. 
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SAMUEL  J.  RANDALL. 

Hon.  Samuel  Jackson  Eandall,  ex-member  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  his  time,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  October 
10th,  1828,  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  13th,  1890.  His  father,  Josiah  Eandall,  was 
a  lawyer  and  politician  of  high  standing  in  Philadelphia,  serving  for  several  terms  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  His  mother  was  Ann  Worrall,  a  daughter  of  General  Joseph  Worrall,  a 
Democratic  leader  of  prominence  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Josiah  Eandall  did  not 
intend  that  his  son  should  follow  in  his  own  footsteps  in  the  matter  of  a  profession.  He 
designed  him  for  a  merchant,  and  to  that  end  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity Academy  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch,  in  Philadelphia.  The  young  pupil  showed  aptness 
in  study,  and  almost  at  once  became  noted  for  two  characteristics  which  distinguished  him  in 
after-life — a  great  capacity  for  acquiring  information,  and  a  resolute  resistance  to  all  encroach- 
ments and  aggressions  on  the  part  of  others.  His  fellow- pupils  knew  better  than  to  cross  him 
in  any  matter  which  involved  his  rights.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at  once 
entered  the  counting-rooms  of  Mather,  Walton  &  Hallowell,  dry  goods  merchants  on  Market 
Street,  where  he  remained  for  many  years,  leaving  them  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  set  up  in 
business  for  himself  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  iron,  entering  as  a  member  of  a  firm  which  became 
known  as  Earp  &  Randall.  Their  place  of  business  was  a  fine  warehouse  at  Delaware  Avenue 
and  Water  Street,  Philadelphia,  the  house  being  still  standing.  For  a  number  of  years  the  firm 
did  a  good  business,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Eandall  little  dreamed  that  his  real  career  would  be 
that  of  a  famous  politician  and  statesman,  instead  of  that  of  a  successful  merchant.  But 
nature  had  designed  Samuel  J.  Eandall  for  the  political  arena  and  the  forum  of  statesmanship. 
During  the  day  he  sold  iron  at  his  warehouse,  but  at  night  he  was  acquiring  political  informa- 
tion and  a  knowledge  of  political  methods  in  the  society  of  his  father.  The  turning-point  of 
his  life  occurred  in  1856,  when  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Cincinnati  to  attend  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  to  which  the  latter  went  as  a  delegate,  voting  in  the  interests  of  James 
Buchanan,  who  became  the  nominee  of  the  party.  This  experience  lit  the  fires  of  political 
ambition  in  the  young  merchant.  The  obscure  walks  of  a  tradesman's  life  were  no  longer  for 
him.  Henceforth  his  way  lay  up  the  glittering  incline  of  political  fame,  to  lead  almost  up  to 
the  doors  of  the  White  House  itself.  Two  years  prior  to  this  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  Eighth,  or  Locust  Ward,  as  it  was  then  called. 
He  had  served  there  but  perfunctorily,  as  a  business  man  representing  business  interests,  but 
the  nomination  of  President  Buchanan,  to  whose  election  he  and  his  father  were  ardently  com- 
mitted, determined  him  to  throw  up  his  business  interests  entirely  and  plunge  with  heart  and 
soul  into  the  great  political  contest  of  the  hour.  Thus  politics  became  his  business  and  his  life. 
His  councilmanic  term  in  Philadelphia,  covering  a  consecutive  period  of  four  years,  ended  in 

1858.  Mr.  Eandall  stepped  then  from  the  council  chamber  to  the  legislative  hall  of  the  State. 
This  road  to  political  advancement  was  opened  to  him  by  the  death  of  Senator  Charles  B. 
Penrose,  father  of  the  learned  Judge  Penrose,  who  has  been  so  noted  in  Pennsylvania.  To 
this  vacancy  Mr.  Eandall  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  sitting  during  the  session  of  1858  and 

1859,  his  brother,  Eobert  E.  Eandall,  occupying  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1860,  but  the  excitement  of  the  Lincoln  campaign  ran  high 
in  Philadelphia,  and  his  following  were  swept  away  in  the  tide  which  carried  the  great  War- 
President  upward  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.  While  serving  his  constituents  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  legislation,  Mr.  Eandall,  who  had  now  become  personally  popular,  joined 
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the  First  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia  as  a  private.  The  City  Troop  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  military  companies  in  the  country,  having  been  organized  in  1774.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  "Light  Horse  of  Philadelphia,"  and  acted  as  a  body-guard  to  General  Washing- 
ton, crossing  the  Delaware  with  him  and  participating  in  the  battles  on  New  Jersey  soil.  The 
call  of  President  Lincoln  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  on  the  heels  of  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter,  gave  the  new  trooper  a  taste  for  actual  military  service  in  the  field.  The  troop 
tendered  its  services  under  the  call  and  was  mustered  into  service  May  13th,  1861,  for  ninety 
days.  It  was  attached  to  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel,  afterward 
General  George  H.  Thomas.  The  troop  participated  in  the  engagement  of  Falling  Waters, 
where  private  Randall  so  distinguished  himself  that  at  the  end  of  his  three  months  of  service  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  an  orderly  sergeant.  Instances  of  privates  interceding  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  colonels  commanding  are  rare  in  military  annals.  This,  however,  private  Randall 
did  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Thomas,  his  personal  friend,  as  well  as  his  commanding  officer.  He 
wrote  a  letter,  upon  the  head  of  a  drum  in  his  tent,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott,  eulogizing  the  colonel  for  his  bravery  and  his  general  noble  qualities,  and  asking 
that  he  be  promoted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  which  he  thought  he  well  deserved.  This 
recommendation  from  private  Randall,  known  to  the  military  authorities  as  an  influential  ex- 
Senator  of  Pennsylvania,  undoubtedly  aided  in  the  speedy  promotion  of  the  gallant  colonel 
which  followed.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Randall's  constituents  in  Philadelphia  thought  they  saw 
in  him  excellent  material  for  a  good  Congressman,  and  at  the  October  election  of  1862,  with- 
out solicitation  or  personal  effort  whatever,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  First  Pennsylvania 
District.  On  December  7th,  1S63,  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time,  not  to  relinquish  it  again 
except  with  the  last  breath  of  his  life.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  parliamentary  career  he  began 
to  display  those  qualities  of  rugged  honesty  and  incorruptible  integrity  which  characterized  him 
in  later  years,  when,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  and  leader  of  the  Democractic  forces,  he  became 
almost  the  pivot  upon  which  the  political  fortunes  of  the  country  revolved.  His  first  work  in 
Congress  was  confined  to  the  routine  duties  of  the  committee-room.  He  served  upon  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Lincoln ;  subsequently  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  it  was  on  the  last-named  committee  that  he  was  seen  at  his  best.  In  those  early 
years,  when  he  was  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  the  front,  he  paid  close  attention  to  parliamen- 
tary practice,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  making  or  obstructing  legislation 
which  in  later  years,  when  the  opportunity  came  to  distinguish  himself,  was  of  immense 
benefit  to  him.  This  knowledge  he  used  with  daring  boldness  and  consummate  skill.  It  was 
in  February,  1868,  that  he  first  became  a  figure  that  attracted  national  attention.  In  that 
month  he  made  a  powerful  argument  against  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  With 
his  outspoken  utterances,  distinguished  by  force  and  eloquence,  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  people 
of  the  South,  and  in  favor  of  government  aid  to  them,  he  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  men  of 
all  parties.  Later,  when  the  celebrated  "  Force  Bill  "  came  up  in  the  Forty-third  Congress,  he 
brought  all  the  forces  of  his  powerful  mind  and  ready  tongue  to  bear  against  it,  and  so  strong 
and  unwavering  was  his  course  and  so  conspicuous  his  attitude  in  the  great  struggle  which 
followed, — one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  parliamentary  histories  of  the  world, — that  when 
as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  himself  and  colleagues  that  tyrannical  measure  was  laid  in  its  grave, 
the  country  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  tributes  of  admiration  to  the  great  Commoner  who 
was  rising  in  their  midst,  the  guardian  of  the  public  liberties  and  the  uncompromising  foe  of 
anything  designed  merely  for  party  advantage  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  In  his  own 
party  the  recognition  was  enthusiastic  and  complete.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  Democratic 
Messiah  who  would  lift  the  party  out  of  the  slough  of  defeat  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  in  the 
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contests  for  the  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Congresses.  With  the  opening  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  Mr.  Eandall  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party.  He  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Speakership  of  that  session,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  Michael  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  that 
gentleman  outranking  Mr.  Eandall  in  point  of  service.  Mr.  Eandall  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  decision  of  the  House,  saying  when  the  vote  was  announced,  "Let  the  wish  of  the  majority 
be  the  voice  of  all."  His  services  to  the  party,  however,  were  rewarded  with  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  he  entered  vigorously  upon  the  work  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  giving  to  his  party  the  watchword  of  "  Eetrenchment, "  which  was 
its  shibboleth  in  subsequent  campaigns.  When  Congress  assembled  for  its  short  session  on 
December  4th,  1876,  the  Speakership  was  vacant,  Speaker  Kerr  having  died  during  the  pre- 
ceding recess.  By  unanimous  consent  his  mantle  fell  upon  Mr.  Eandall.  He  was  re-elected 
Speaker  in  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  the  Eepublicans  coming  into  power  in  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress.  As  Speaker  he  presided  over  the  House  with  marked  ability  and 
dignity  and  held  control  of  the  body  at  all  times.  He  was  cool  and  determined,  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  bold  and  resolute  in  carrying  them  out.  He  was  a  dominant  vital  force  in  the 
party,  and  though  sometimes  in  the  minority,  he  nevertheless  by  sheer  force  of  determination 
and  the  masterful  use  of  the  advantages  of  his  position  secured  his  desires,  overriding  forces 
of  opposition  that  would  have  swamped  a  weaker  man.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
exciting  scenes  of  1876,  and  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that  the  Democrats  acquiesced  in  the 
appointment  of  the  electoral  committee  whose  subsequent  decision,  adverse  to  their  candidate, 
robbed  them  of  the  victory  which  the  party  universally  believed  had  been  theirs.  During  the 
period  of  Eepublican  ascendency  which  followed,  Mr.  Eandall  was  the  party  leader  on  the  floor, 
but  the  differences  which  separated  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  from  the  majority  of  his 
party  began  to  be  plainly  visible  at  this  time.  In  everything  which  pertained  to  appropria- 
tions his  influence  was  as  potent  as  ever,  but  on  the  tariff  he  and  most  of  his  colleagues  held 
radically  irreconcilable  views.  He  was  the  champion  of  protection:  the  majority  of  his  party 
in  the  House  were  committed  to  other  views  on  the  tariff.  The  breach  grew  wider  and  wider 
as  with  the  passing  of  the  years  the  tariff  question  began  to  take  pre-eminence  in  the  political 
issues  of  the  day,  and  with  the  assembling  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  although  tbe  Demo- 
crats were  in  the  majority  in  it  and  the  two  subsequent  Congresses,  combinations  of  those  in 
his  party  who  disputed  his  position  on  the  tariff  were  formed  against  him  so  successfully  as  to 
defeat  his  candidacy  for  the  Speakership,  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  a  pronounced  liberalist  on 
the  question  of  tariff,  being  preferred.  Mr.  Eandall,  however,  again  took  his  place  as  Chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  he  became  more  than  ever  the 
leading  figure  in  the  House,  standing  like  a  rock  against  every  inroad  upon  the  "  treasury  of 
the  people,"  as  he  called  it.  It  was  during  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  in  1888,  his  last  active  session, 
that  the  disease  which  ended  his  life  began  to  make  serious  inroads  upon  his  vital  powers,  but 
he  stuck  to  his  work  to  the  last,  with  a  grim  determination  that  bid  fair  for  a  time  to  conquer 
death  itself.  Naturally,  so  prominent  a  leader  of  his  party  would  be  talked  of  for  the  Presi- 
dency. But  he  never  seriously  aspired  to  the  office,  always  preferring,  with  a  diffidence  that 
was  remarkable  in  one  so  near  to  the  coveted  prize,  to  cast  his  influence  in  favor  of  some  other 
candidate.  In  1880  he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate,  but  he  remained  unwavering  in  his 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Tilden's  candidacy,  and  it  was  only  when  the  latter  gentleman  telegraphed  a 
positive  declination  to  the  Convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  that  he  allowed  his  name  to  be 
presented.  He  received  over  a  hundred  votes.  In  the  Convention  of  1884  he  threw  his  entire 
influence  for  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  although  Mr.  Eandall  himself  was  the 
preferred  choice  of  a  large  number  of  delegates,  one  hundred  and  seventy  votes  being  cast  for 
him  on  the  first  ballot.     He  preferred  to  make  Presidents  to  being  President  himself.     During 
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the  year  1889  the  disease  that  was  undermining  his  iron  constitution  made  rapid  and  fatal 
progress.  He  appeared  but  seldom  in  the  House,  though  no  pain  seemed  severe  enough  to 
make  him  wholly  abandon  thoughts  of  his  public  duty.  His  mind  was  as  clear  and  bright  as 
ever,  but  the  fire  and  force  of  earlier  years  were  largely  exhausted.  In  his  illness  his  counsel 
was  received  and  accepted  by  his  fellow  Democrats.  During  the  summer  recess  he  removed 
from  his  Washington  home  to  a  beautiful  place  at  Wallingford,  on  the  Westchester  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Eailroad,  thinking  there  with  the  aid  of  its  fresh 
air  and  the  devoted  attention  of  his  family,  added  to  the  gigantic  force  of  his  own  will,  which 
counted  for  more  than  all,  to  successfully  beat  off  the  demon  Death,  whose  arms  were  slowly 
but  surely  winding  themselves  about  him.  With  eager  eye  and  heart  he  looked  forward  to  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  where  he  hoped  to  take  his  seat  once  more;  but  although  he  journeyed 
to  Washington  in  the  fall  to  carry  out  that  purpose,  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  again 
immediately  on  arriving  in  the  city,  where,  surrounded  by  those  dear  to  him,  and  with  an  end 
that  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  illustrious  life,  he  died  on  the  13th  of  April,  1890.  That 
he  was  universally  lamented  was  evinced  by  the  brilliant  cortege  which  accompanied  his 
remains  to  their  last  resting-place,  friend  and  foe  alike  uniting  to  pay  homage  to  his  memory, 
all  the  rancor  of  partisanism  and  political  rivalry  being  buried  in  the  wave  of  popular  sorrow 
that  swept  over  the  land  at  the  news  that  the  "American  John  Brigbt "  was  no  more.  Mr. 
Eandall  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  poor  man,  because  he  chose  to  serve  his  country  rather  than 
serve  himself.  His  domestic  life  was  quiet  and  modest  in  the  extreme,  his  unpretentious  little 
home  in  Washington  being  plainer  than  many  of  the  homes  of  his  poor  constituents  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  whose  interests  he  was  the  steadfast  guardian  and  protector.  Gifted  with  great 
mental  powers  and  a  character  strong  enough  to  resist  every  whisper  of  temptation,  and 
granted  opportunities  that  come  to  few  men,  he  devoted  all  to  the  service  of  the  great  State  he 
represented,  in  whose  annals  his  name  will  stand  among  the  brightest  and  best.  A  leading 
Philadelphia  paper,  in  an  editorial  under  the  caption  "Courage  to  be  Poor,"  thus  referred  to 
Mr.  Eandall's  estate: 

"The  estate  of  Samuel  J.  Eandall,  which  was  settled,  as  Cardinal  Manning  said  just  before 
his  death  he  hoped  his  would  be,  'without  money  and  without  debts,'  is  an  apt  reminder  of 
the  most  important  courage  which  is  needed  in  public  life  to-day — the  courage  to  be  poor. 
The  current  sets  like  a  mill-stream  in  a  mill-race — the  other  way.  Every  year  sees  the  level  of 
expenditure  rising  in  official  life  at  Washington,  and  what  is  true  there  is  true  elsewhere. 
Houses  are  bigger,  furniture  more  costly,  entertainments  are  larger,  dinners  are  more  expen- 
sive, display  in  dress  and  equipage  is  more  garish — the  lives  of  those  in  official  station  must 
'run  glittering  as  a  summer  brook  or  they  are  unblest.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Eandall,  to  his  eternal  honor  be 
it  said,  utterly  refused  to  yield  to  this  standard  of  official  life.  He  was  satisfied  with  a  small 
home,  his  entertainments  as  Speaker  were  simple,  he  walked  when  other  men  rode,  and  when 
he  rode  it  was  in  an  old  family  carry-all  with  a  family  horse.  After  passing  on  appropriation 
bills  which  mounted  up  to  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  House,  he  went  home  to  a  house  rather 
less  pretentious  than  that  of  the  average  chief  of  bureau  in  Washington.  It  took  courage  to 
do  this,  courage  of  a  most  unusual  but  of  a  most  necessary  kind.  It  is  needed  in  all  walks  and 
stations  quite  as  much  in  Philadelphia  as  in  Washington." 

It  has  been  said  that  upon  financial  issues,  and  especially  in  their  later  aspects,  Mr. 
Eandall  was  perverse  in  his  preference  for  the  fancied  interests  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  expense 
of  the  larger  interests  of  the  Union.  But  this  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  intrepid  statesman  was  always  a  Pennsylvanian  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  Like  Calhoun  in 
South  Carolina,  Marcy  in  New  York,  Sumner  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Eandall  held  his  first 
loyalty  to  his  State,  and,  like  them,  he  was  the  idol  of  his  people.  Personally  Mr.  Eandall  was 
a  striking-looking  man.     He  was  more  than  six  feet  high   and  though  slightly  bent  carried 
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himself  well.  His  weight  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds.  His  face  was  smooth  and  his  head 
was  massive.  He  had  beetling  brows,  and  his  general  appearance  was  suggestive  of  great 
firmness  and  resolution.  He  had  earned  the  tribute  due  to  courage,  patriotism,  absolute  integ- 
rity. His  entire  life  was  spent  in  the  public  service,  and  he  was  always,  as  a  Democrat,  devoted 
to  the  Union  and  to  the  severest  war  measures  for  its  preservation.  While  he  struck  the 
hardest  blows  at  the  Confederacy,  when  the  South  became  a  part  of  the  Union  he  was  a  leader 
in  fraternity  and  reconciliation.  Mr.  Eandall  was  a  passionate  believer  in  simple  and  thrifty 
government.  His  influence  saved  the  Treasury  millions.  Living  a  life  of  austere  and  honor- 
able poverty,  he  warred  upon  extravagance.  Nothing  could  escape  that  eagle  eye,  that 
indomitable  will,  that  unpausing  energy.  No  consideration  of  political  availability,  personal 
friendships — not  even  the  wishes  of  his  beloved  Philadelphia — could  avail  when  the  nation's 
economies  were  in  question.  No  corporation  was  base  enough,  no  majority  had  the  power  to 
awe  the  proud,  rugged,  imperious  commoner  when  there  was  suspicion  of  jobbery.  And  in 
this  thankless  business,  so  poor  in  recognition,  so  rich  in  unrelenting  and  unforgetting  enmities, 
Mr.  Eandall  found  a  joy.  First  among  partisans,  he  was  chivalrous  and  patriotic.  His  course 
toward  Grant,  Logan,  and  Hancock,  when  their  pensions  were  in  debate,  his  course  on  the 
Electoral  Commission,  belonged  to  the  statesmanship  of  magnanimity  and  patriotism.  Mr. 
Eandall  was  a  man  of  the  type  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Like  Jackson,  in  his  own  field  and  range 
he  was  master  of  his  work,  and  impressed  his  own  individuality  upon  all  he  did  and  caused  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  coming  to  the  head  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
at  the  time  he  did,  there  was  not  another  man  in  either  party  who  could  have  forced  forward 
the  necessary  work  of  reform  in  the  public  expenditures  as  he  did.  It  required  the  giant  will,  the 
persistent  force  and  the  great  power  of  continuous  labor  which  he  alone  had,  to  bring  the  country 
back  from  the  looseness  of  war  expenditures  to  a  peace  establishment.  It  was  his  determined 
stand  for  economy,  beginning  at  a  time  after  the  war  when  there  had  been  under  Eepublican 
rule  great  and  long-continued  wastefulness  in  expenditures,  that  made  him  a  power  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country.  Eesolute,  modest,  free  from  vanity  and  from  selfishness,  no  public 
man  ever  lived  up  to  a  purer  or  a  nobler  ideal.  There  was  no  sham,  no  glitter,  no  cant  in  him, 
but  a  singleness  of  purpose,  a  supremacy  of  intelligence,  and  a  magnanimity  of  action  which 
temptation  could  not  influence  and  weakness  never  marked  with  a  blot.  Happy  is  the  nation 
which  can  claim  the  record  of  a  great  man  without  a  cloud  upon  its  pride  at  having  had  such 
a  son.  Happy  the  people  in  whose  day  and  generation  such  an  example  of  public  and  private 
virtue  and  of  manly,  life-long  fidelity  to  every  obligation  has  been  produced.  Happy  the  age 
which  has  possessed  a  citizen  of  such  generosity  and  such  heroism,  in  friendship  so  genial,  in 
integrity  so  complete.  And  happy  above  all  are  the  friends  and  family,  the  nearest  and 
dearest,  in  the  consciousness  that  the  man  they  loved  and  honored  was  not  merely  great  and 
potent  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  his  party,  but  was  equally  true,  affectionate,  gentle, 
sincere,  and  spotless  in  every  relation  of  life. 
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EDWARD  J.  PHELPS. 

Hon.  Edward  John  Phelps,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Vermont,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain  under  the  first  administration  of 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  and  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Arbitration  proceedings 
in  Paris,  1S93,  in  reference  to  the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  was  born  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  July  11th, 
1822.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  S.  Phelps,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  who  represented  Vermont 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1838  to  1854.  He  was  educated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vt., 
and  graduated  therefrom  in  1810,  and  from  there  went  to  Yale  College  where  he  spent  a  year. 
He  next  studied  law  with  Horatio  Seymour,  and  in  1S43  was  admitted  at  Middlebury  to  practise 
at  the  bar.  He  did  begin  practice  there,  but  two  years  later  removed  to  Burlington,  Vt.  He 
became  a  leading  member  of  the  Bar  in  the  State,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  game-laws  in  Vermont,  and  helped  to  organize  a  number  of  Bar  Associations.  From 
September  30th,  1851,  till  the  close  of  the  administration  of  President  Fillmore,  Mr.  Phelps  was 
Second  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  For  two  successive  terms  he  was  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  in  1SS2  was  Lecturer  on  International  Law  in  Yale  College. 
He  defended  the  late  Trenor  W.  Park  and  General  Schenck  with  others  in  the  celebrated  Emma 
Mine  suit.  He  was  closely  associated  with  Senator  Edmunds  in  the  law  business  of  the  Central 
Vermont  Railroad.  He  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Vermont  in  1880,  but  was  defeated, 
and  indeed  put  forth  little  or  no  effort  to  obtain  his  election,  having  always  taken  but  little 
interest  in  politics.  His  residence  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  been  described  as  a  marvel  of  taste 
and  elegance.  From  an  old  line  Whig,  he  grew  to  be  a  Democrat,  and  while  entering  little 
into  practical  politics  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  it  was  understood 
that  if  General  Hancock  had  been  elected  President  in  1880,  Mr.  Phelps  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Bench.  Indeed  so  far  back  as  the 
campaign  of  1876,  it  was  generally  understood  that  if  Mr.  Tilden  were  elected  Mr.  Phelps  would 
receive  the  English  Mission.  The  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger,  in  referring  to  this  probability, 
said :  "  Vermont  would  have  received  one  good  appointment  from  a  Democratic  administration, 
the  recipient  being  a  man  who  would  honor  any  place  by  his  culture,  urbanity,  and  eloquence." 
In  1885,  Mr.  Phelps  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  by  President  Cleveland  to  succeed  Mr. 
Lowell,  as  Minister  to  England.  A  gentleman  of  fine  address,  agreeable  manners,  and  great 
social  tact,  as  well  as  a  fhient  and  graceful  speaker,  this  appointment  was  received  with  general 
satisfaction  by  all  who  knew  him — the  appointment  being  to  himself  a  complete  surprise.  His 
social  accomplishments  were  such  as  to  fully  qualify  him  for  the  difficult  task  of  filling  a  place 
which  had  been  vacated  by  even  so  brilliant  and  popular  a  man  as  James  Eussell  Lowell.  At 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  Minister  Phelps  made  a  most  agreeable  impression,  and  during  the 
period  of  his  occupancy  of  the  high  diplomatic  position  which  he  filled,  he  surrounded  himself 
by  warm  friends  from  among  the  best  classes  of  English  society.  He  continued  to  fill  the 
position  until  the  end  of  January,  1889.  Immediately  prior  to  his  return,  a  banquet  was  given 
in  London  in  his  honor  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  was  characterized  by  so  good  an  authority  as 
Eobert  Browning  as  being  one  of  the  most  notable  gatherings  ever  seen  in  London.  Among 
those  present  who  spoke  in  terms  of  kindness  and  compliment  in  regard  to  the  retiring  Minister  | 
were  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Lord  Eosebery,  Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  James  Ferguson,  and  other  literary  and  political  celebrities.  Among  those  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  railroad  station  to  bid  him  farewell  were  Canon  Farrar,  Sir  Lyon  and  Lady  Play- 
fair,  the  Belgian  Minister   and   staff,  the  Greek  Minister  and  staff,  and  many  others.     At 
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Southampton,  Mr.  Phelps  and  his  party  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
who  escorted  them  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  a  banquet  was  given  in  their  honor,  prior  to  their 
departure.  On  his  arrival  in  America,  Mr.  Phelps  returned  to  his  home  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
where  he  continued  to  remain  until  May,  1892,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  United  States  in  the  Arbitration  proceedings  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  regard  to  the  Behring 
Sea  Question.  The  sittings  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  continued  into  1893,  being  held  four 
times  a  week  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Paris.  Among  the  distinguished 
diplomatists  and  lawyers  who  formed  the  commission  and  the  counsel  for  the  different  parties 
arguing  before  it,  Mr.  Phelps  took  a  prominent  position.  He  was  specially  well  known  to  the 
English  counsel,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  and  others  present,  on  account  of 
his  former  occupancy  of  the  position  of  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  During  the  im- 
portant discussions  which  ensued,  Mr.  Phelps  made  a  remarkable  impression,  especially  in  his 
argument  against  the  admission  of  the  British  supplementary  report.  His  address  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  while  an  exchange  of  criticism  went  on  between  the  members  of  counsel  for 
the  two  Powers.  On  one  such  occasion  Mr.  Phelps  said:  "If  I  had  been  guiding  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  when  Great  Britain  presented  the  counter  case  at  the  last  minute,  I  would 
then  and  there  have  refused  to  proceed  with  the  arbitration.  Great  Britain's  conduct  was  not 
only  unjust,  but  deeply  humiliating  for  the  United  States. "  Altogether  Mr.  Phelps  showed,  in  his 
mode  of  handling  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  important  controversy,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  case.  Mr.  Phelps  received  his  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Middlebury  in  1870,  and  that  of  A.M.  from  Yale  in  1881,  being  at  the  same  time 
elected  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  the  latter  institution. 


HENKY  H.  HOUSTON. 

Henry  Howard  Houston,  a  well-known  representative  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  comes  of 
a  race  noted  for  its  physical  and  mental  strength.  The  Houstons  of  Pennsylvania  trace  their 
lineage  far  back  into  the  chivalrous  days  of  Scotland,  when  the  destinies  of  the  land  of  heath 
and  heather  were  dominated  by  the  tyrannical  Edward  I.  of  England.  The  clan  Houston  came 
into  existence  during  the  life  of  the  valorous  Wallace.  Its  origin,  however,  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Padvinan,  the  Laird  of  the  lands  of  Kilpeter  in  Strathgrief ,  and  comes  in 
a  direct  line  through  the  oldest  sons  down  to  the  present  time.  The  baronetcy  is  now  held  by 
George  Ludovic  Houston,  of  Johnstone,  Renfrew  County,  Scotland.  The  younger  sons  of  the 
original  family  migrated  from  their  native  land  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  now  scattered  through  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Done- 
gal, and  Londonderry.  From  thence  came  that  branch  of  the  family  that  settled  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  between  the  years  1730  and  1735,  and  from  the  Lancaster  County  Houstons 
branched  out  the  Houstons  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  famous  Sam  Houston  of  Texas, 
who  was  the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  Henry  Howard  Houston,  who  comes  of  such  sturdy 
stock,  was  born  near  Wrightsville,  York  County,  Pa.,  October  3d,  1820.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Samuel  Nelson  Houston,  and  is  now  the  only  living  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Houston  of 
Columbia,  who,  after  graduating  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  returned  home  in  1766,  and  in  1773 
married  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Wright,  Esq.,  of  York  County,  Pa.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  he  entered  the  army  as  surgeon,  and,  with  four  brothers,  fought  through  the  war. 
Samuel  Nelson  Houston  was  distinguished  for  his  splendid  physical  manhood.  After  graduating 
at  Burlington  College,  he  gave  his  attention  in  his  early  years  to  the  study  of  materia  medica 
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and  pharmacy,  but  this  did  not  repress  the  martial  nature  that  was  strong  within  him.  He 
became  an  active  member  of  Captain  Shippen's  troop  of  horse  in  Lancaster  County,  and  took 
part  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1816  he  married  Susan  Strickler,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Jacob 
Strickler,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was  five  children :  John  James,  Henry  Howard,  Emily 
Strickler,  Eleanor  Wright,  and  Martha  Mifflin.  Henry  Howard  left  school  at  an  early  age,  and 
devoted  several  years  to  mercantile  life  in  his  native  town.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  went  with  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Eeynolds,  of  Lancaster,  to  Lucinda  Furnace,  Clarion 
County.  He  remained  there  three  years,  and  then  joined  Mr.  Edmund  Evans,  going  with  him 
to  the  abandoned  Horse  Creek  furnace,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  Venango  County,  which  they 
rebuilt  and  put  in  successful  operation.  Mr.  Houston,  in  February,  1847,  entered  the  Phila- 
delphia office  of  D.  Leech  &  Co.,  the  then  leading  canal  and  railway  transporters  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  remained  with  this  company,  attending  to  important  business  in  its  behalf  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  until  December,  1850.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  then  completed  its  line  to  Hollidaysburg,  and  with  the  State  Portage 
road  which  was  constructed  over  the  mountains,  and  with  the  State  canal  from  Johnstown  to 
Pittsburg,  formed  a  through  line  from  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road  at  Philadelphia  to  the 
Ohio  River.  Mr.  Houston's  merit  as  a  business  man  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Col.  William 
C.  Patterson,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  he  was  selected  to 
organize  the  freight  department  of  the  new  road.  It  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
There  was  an  intense  and  bitter  rivalry,  and  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  efforts  were  re- 
quired to  secure  and  maintain  trade  as  against  competing  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
completed  to  Pittsburg  in  1853,  and  from  that  time  until  1865  Mr.  Houston's  labors  were  ar- 
duous and  incessant.  He  was  fortunate  in  possessing  sound  health,  and  the  constant  strain  did  not 
seriously  affect  him.  For  fifteen  years  he  managed  the  department  with  satisfaction  to  the 
company  and  with  credit  to  himself.  In  1865  Mr.  Houston  entered  into  special  transportation 
on  local  and  transcontinental  railroads,  connected  in  these  enterprises  with  several  gentlemen, 
who  still  are  associated  with  him  as  owners  in  steam  vessels  and  the  conduct  of  lake  and  ocean 
transportation  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Houston  is  now  the  part  owner  of  twenty-one  ocean  steam- 
ers, and  has  a  large  interest  in  a  fleet  of  twenty  steamers  on  the  lakes  in  the  Northwest.  He 
was  successful  in  the  early  days  of  the  oil  excitement  by  careful  investments,  which  resulted  in 
handsome  profits,  and  he  became  known  not  only  as  a  prosperous  producer  and  operator  in 
petroleum,  but  also  successful  as  an  investor  in  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Montana  and  Colorado. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the  American  Steamship 
Company,  the  International  Steamship  Company,  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Com- 
pany, and  a  number  of  other  companies  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  Houston  was  married,  in 
1856,  to  Miss  Sallie  S.  Bonnell,  of  Philadelphia,  and  six  children  are  the  issue.  The  first,  a 
daughter,  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest  son,  Henry  Howard  Houston,  Jr.,  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  class  of  1878.  He  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  travelled  up 
the  Nile,  visited  Palestine,  and  came  to  Rome  by  way  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  June,  1879,  aged  twenty-one  years.  The  third  child,  Eleanor  Anna,  died  aged  twelve 
years,  in  January  1875.  The  surviving  childi'en  are  Sallie  B.,  Samuel  Frederic,  and  Gertrude. 
The  family  residence  is  at  Germantown,  one  of  the  most  delightful  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Houston  is  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Germantown,  and  has 
been  Rector's  Warden  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  parish.  He  is  a  man  of  much 
force  of  character,  and  is  quick  and  accurate  in  his  estimate  of  men  and  measures.  He  is  of 
robust  physique  and  an  active  man  both  mentally  and  physically.  His  benevolence  and  chari- 
ties are  unostentatious  but  munificent.     He  has  taken  much  interest  in  developing  and  im- 
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proving  the  historic  suburban  part  of  Philadelphia,  including  Chestnut  Hill  and  Germantown. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  and  also  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  country.  The  Houston  family  is  identified  with  the  Miff]  ins  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  an- 
cestors came  over  with  William  Penn,  and  who  have  become  famous  in  the  political  and  judicial 
history  of  the  Keystone  State,  Joseph  Mifflin  having  married  Martha  Houston,  an  aunt  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  The  family  is  an  honorable  one,  and  in  Henry  Howard  Houston  is  found 
a  worthy  descendant  of  his  old  Scotch  ancestry. 


GEORGE  W.  ATHERTON. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  institution  which  peculiarly  represents  the  genius  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  State  whose  higher  industrial  interests  rank  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States,  stands  a  man  whose  training  and  character  seem  to  have  especially  designated 
him  for  the  position  he  occupies,  and  whose  name  has  become  inseparably  identified  with  tech- 
nical education  throughout  this  country.     George  W.  Atherton,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  was  born  in  Boxford,  Essex  County,   Mass.,  June  20th,   1837.     The 
Atherton  family  came  to  New  England  between  1620  and  1630.     The  name  was  one  of  the 
most  honorable  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  its  members,  Major-General  Hum- 
phrey Atherton,  being  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  what  Miles  Standish  was  to  the  Plymouth 
Colony.     This  family  was  a  branch  of  the  old  English  stock  whose  seat  is  still  at  Leigh,  near 
Manchester,  England.     At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  left,  by  the 
loss  of  his  father,  to  earn  his  own  living  and  to  contribute  in  part  to  the  support  of  a  mother 
and  two  sisters.      Circumstances  thus  early  developed  the  indomitable  will  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  have  been  his  leading  characteristics  in  later  life.     By  work  in  a  cotton-mill,  on 
a  farm,  and,  later,  by  teaching,  he  made  his  way  through  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  in' the 
fall  of  1860  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1863. 
Meantime  the  War  of  the  Eebellion  had  temporarily  diverted  him  from  his  single  and  absorb- 
ing purpose  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education.     On  the  recommendation  of  President  Woolsey 
and  other  friends,  he  was  appointed  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  Tenth  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, which  formed  a  part  of  the  Burnside  expedition  against  North  Carolina.     He  was  con- 
stantly on  duty  in  all  the  preliminary  operations  of  the  expedition,  and  was  in  command  of  his 
company  through  the  battles  of  Boanoke  Island  and  Newbern,  his  captain  having  been  wounded 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  former  engagement.     After  the  battle  of  Newbern,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy,  was  engaged  for  some  months  in  camp  and  outpost  duty  at  Newbern, 
afterward  took  part  in  the  movement  under  Du  Pont  and  Hunter  from  Hilton  Head,  South 
Carolina  (to  which  his  regiment  had  been  transferred)  against  Charleston.     The  part  assigned 
to  the  land  forces  in  the  movement  was  to  take  possession  of  Seabrook's  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  mouth  of  the  Edisto  Biver  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  ironclads.     The  immediate 
landing  was  effected  without  resistance.     The  confidence  of  his  superior  officers  was  shown  at 
this  time  by  the  fact  that  Captain  Atherton  with  his  company  was  detached  from  the  main  body 
and  ordered  to  make  an  independent  reconnoissance  up  the  western  side  of  the  island,  without 
guides,  in  a  strange  country  known  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  with  instructions  to  rejoin 
the  main  body  at  the  upper  end.     This  duty  he  performed  in  a  way  that  secured  the  warm 
approval  of  his  superior  officers.     The  next  four  or  five  months  were  passed  in  camp  and  outpost 
duty  in  the  constant  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  with  no  particular  incident  except  occasional 
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reconnoissances  and  skirmishes.  He  was  repeatedly  detailed  as  Judge  Advocate  of  regimental 
and  brigade  courts-martial.  Meanwhile  Captain  Atherton  had  passed  through  one  period  of 
protracted,  and  nearly  fatal  illness,  and  found  his  health,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  so  much  im- 
paired that  this  consideration,  coupled  with  the  apparent  prospect  of  a  long  period  of  useless 
inactivity,  led  him  to  offer  his  resignation.  The  step  was  taken  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
and  only  after  consultation  with  his  Colonel  and  Chaplain  and  other  trusted  friends  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  notwithstanding  the  assured  prospect  of  early  promotion.  After  several  months  of 
recuperation,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  one  of  the 
best  fitting  schools  in  the  country,  in  which  he  had  taught  before  entering  college.  During 
the  succeeding  year,  while  continuing  his  teaching,  he  completed  the  branches  of  study  which 
he  had  omitted  during  his  absence  in  the  army.  In  June,  1864,  he  returned  to  New  Haven, 
passed  examination  in  those  subjects,  and,  as  a  special  recognition  of  his  standing  in  college 
and  the  occasion  of  his  absence,  received  his  degree  (B.A.)  to  date  back  with  his  own  class  of 
1863.  During  the  next  three  years  he  continued  teaching  in  Albany,  and  then  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  he  also  acted  as  Principal  nearly  the 
entire  year,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  The  following  year  he  left  Annapolis  and 
became  a  member  of  the  first  Faculty  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  which  was  opened  for 
students  in  1868,  with  the  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory  as  Regent.  Here  his  work  and  relations 
were  of  the  most  congenial  kind,  but  before  the  close  of  his  first  year  of  service  he  accepted  a 
very  nattering  and  urgently  repeated  offer  of  the  newly  established  chair  of  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Constitutional  Law  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  occupied  this 
chair  nearly  fourteen  years.  His  first  and  difficult  problem  was,  without  encroaching  too  much 
upon  ground  already  occupied  by  existing  departments,  to  secure  recognized  standing  for  a 
new  department  in  an  old  and  conservative  but  vigorous  institution,  whose  traditions  and 
methods  were  then  somewhat  rigidly  fixed  in  a  single  four  years'  curriculum.  This  result  was 
so  successfully  accomplished,  within  the  first  few  months,  as  to  secure  unquestioned  recognition. 
An  alumnus  of  the  college,  personally  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Atherton,  recently  said  that  the 
work  of  that  department  was  then  outlined  with  so  comprehensive  a  view  that  no  important 
variation  from  the  original  plan  had  since  been  found  desirable.  The  location  and  surroundings 
of  this  institution,  with  easy  access  to  the  great  eastern  centres  of  literary  and  political  life, 
furnished  a  wide  field  for  his  versatility  of  mind.  During  the  fourteen  years  passed  at  Rutgers, 
he  not  only  vigorously  maintained  the  professional  work  of  the  class-room,  but  was  active  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  general  work  and  interests  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  in  a  great 
variety  of  other  and  more  public  duties,  such  as  lectures,  addresses,  newspaper  work,  etc. 
Social  and  political  questions  were  always  of  absorbing  interest  to  him,  and  every  measure  for 
promoting  the  advancement  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  or  the  larger  public  beyond, 
found  in  him  an  ardent  advocate.  In  1873,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  In  1875,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  a  member  of 
the  Commission  to  investigate  charges  of  mismanagement  and  fraud  at  the  Red  Cloud  Indian 
Agency'.  The  charges  were,  at  the  time,  a  matter  of  great  public  notoriety,  but  the  work  of 
investigation  was  so  thoroughly  done  and  the  report  submitted  to  the  President  so  conclusive, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  during  the  succeeding  winter,  made  a  point  of  inves- 
tigating every  branch  of  the  government  service,  made  no  attempt  to  traverse  the  conclusions 
of  this  Commission.  In  1S76,  greatly  against  his  wishes,  but  in  obedience  to  what  seemed  a 
call  of  duty  from  many  who  were  interested  in  promoting  purer  politics,  he  accepted  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  Congress  in  a  district  having  a  very  large  majority  for  the  opposite  party. 
His  defeat  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  ran  ahead  of  the  Presidential  ticket  at 
almost  every  polling  place,  and  his  vigorous  canvass  of  the  district  elicited  the  highest  praise  on 
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account  of  his  uncompromising  advocacy  of  honest  money  as  against  the  greenback  folly  then 
prevalent ;  of  civil  service  reform  as  against  the  spoils  system,  and  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot  as 
against  corruption  in  the  North,  and  fraud  and  violence  in  the  South.  In  1878,  he  was  chair- 
man of  a  Commission  composed  of  five  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  pre- 
pare and  propose  to  the  Legislature  a  digest  and  revision  of  the  State  system  of  taxation. 
During  this  period,  the  nature  of  his  professional  studies  and  his  widening  interest  in  public 
questions  led  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  and 
practised  for  some  time  as  a  consulting  attorney,  but  without  relinquishing  his  College  pro- 
fessorship. All  these  varied  activities  he  regarded  as  subsidiary  to  his  principal  work  as  a 
teacher  and  guide  of  young  men.  Himself  an  ardent  believer  in  one  school  of  political  opinion, 
he  scrupulously  avoided  everything  like  partisanship  in  the  teachings  of  the  lecture-room,  en- 
deavoring only  to  instil  a  high  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
especially  of  the  public  duties  of  educated  men ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  his  prac- 
tical experience  of  affairs  which  gave  that  force  and  effectiveness  to  his  influence  in  the  class- 
room, of  which  his  students  speak  with  warmth  and  gratitude.  The  scientific  department  of 
Eutgers  College  had  received  from  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  the  benefits  of  the  United 
States  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  and  his  connection  with  the  institution  naturally  led  him  to  an 
examination  of  the  provisions  and  the  underlying  principles  of  that  legislation.  He  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  not  only  a  measure  of  far-reaching  wisdom  as  a  provision  for 
higher  public  education,  but  that  it  was  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  our  system  of 
institutions.  An  unsuccessful  effort  made  in  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  by  Senator 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  the  author  of  the  original  measure,  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the 
colleges  established  under  that  act,  led  Professor  Atherton  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  re- 
sults already  accomplished  by  it.  These  results  he  presented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  the  summer  of  1873.  There  had 
been  no  previous  attempt  to  make  so  systematic  an  inquiry,  and  the  array  of  facts  showing 
what  the  colleges  had  already  accomplished  in  the  short  time  since  their  establishment  was  a 
surprise  to  friends  and  opponents  alike.  It  was  shown  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Land  Grant 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  wisely  managed,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Congress  had  been 
promptly  met  by  the  action  of  States,  counties,  towns,  and  private  individuals,  from  which 
sources  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  had  been  already  received  in  grants  and  gifts,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  funds  set  apart  by  the  United  States.  •  This  address  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  government  support  for  higher  education  which 
has  given  direction  to  all  his  subsequent  work,  and  there  has  since  been  no  Congressional  legis- 
lation in  the  shaping  and  securing  of  which  he  has  not  taken  an  active  and  influential  part.  The 
well-known  Act  of  1887,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
in  connection  with  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  under  which  fifty 
principal  and  several  subordinate  stations  are  now  in  operation,  is  probably  more  largely 
indebted  to  him  for  its  passage  than  to  any  other  single  individual  outside  of  Congress.  While 
he  would  be  the  last  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  the  efforts  of  others,  it  is  the  simple 
truth  to  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  and  widespread  agencies  which  were  set  in 
operation  in  behalf  of  that  important  measure,  his  leadership  was  freely  recognized  by  all  who 
had  part  in  securing  it.  The  passage  of  this  Act  was  followed  by  the  organization  of  an  Asso- 
ciation, including  in  its  membership  all  these  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  which  at  once 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  influential  bodies  of  educational  and  scientific  workers  in  the 
United  States.  This  Association,  known  as  "  The  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,"  chose  Dr.  Atherton  as  its  first  President.  In  1890,  Congress  passed 
a  third  Act  intended  to  strengthen  the  educational  work  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  in  dis- 
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tinction  from  the  work  of  experiment  and  research  which  had  been  especially  provided  for  by 
the  Act  of  1887.  In  promoting  the  passage  of  this  measure  also,  Dr.  Atherton  rendered  im- 
portant service.  Meantime  in  the  summer  of  1882,  he  received,  and  finally  accepted,  a  call  to 
the  Presidency  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  one  of  the  Land  Grant  Institutions.  After 
having  received  the  income  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  for  fifteen  years,  the  institution  had  less 
than  one  hundred  students,  a  meagre  equipment,  with  a  public  sentiment  either  hostile  or  in- 
different, and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  had  never 
been  without  strong  and  able  men.  The  task  of  building  it  up  and  making  it  worthy  of  so  rich 
and  powerful  a  Commonwealth  as  Pennsylvania  seemed  almost  a  hopeless  one,  but  to  this  task 
Dr.  Atherton  devoted  himself  with  a  courage  and  enthusiasm  which  astonished  even  his  friends, 
and  the  spirit  of  which  was  in  itself  au  inspiration  to  others.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  re- 
sults have  been  far  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  college  had  dared  to  antici- 
pate. A  total  change  in  public  sentiment  has  shown  itself  in  a  steady  increase  in  the  Dumber 
of  students,  and  the  appropriation  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  Legislature 
has  given  the  college  a  substantial  equipment  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  required  for  its 
work.  The  foundations  of  future  growth  have  been  laid  on  so  broad  and  comprehensive  lines 
that  it  is  rapidly  taking  a  place  among  the  leading  technical  institutions  of  the  country.  In 
1883,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  This 
sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  the  mention  of  one  other  public  service  during  the  last 
period.  In  1887,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mission created  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  make  inquiry  and  report  upon 
the  practicability  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the  public-school  system.  The  report  of 
this  Commission  has  been  widely  recognized  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  the  most  com- 
plete single  presentation  of  the  subject  yet  published.  From  many  favorable  comments,  the 
two  following  may  be  quoted :  Monsieur  Van  Kalken,  in  the  Bevue  Pedagogique  Beige,  of  June 
15th,  1890,  in  an  extended  review  of  the  work,  characterizes  it  as  "un  rapport  remarquable," 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  annual  report  for  1888-89  says:  "The 
amount  of  information  contained  in  this  report  is  unprecedented.  No  volume  has  so  exhausted 
the  field  of  technical  instruction."  At  fifty-six  years  of  age,  after  a  life  filled  to  an  unusual 
degree  with  exacting  labors,  it  may  still  be  said  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  as  Cecil  said  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "He  can  toil  terribly,"  and,  like  Raleigh,  he  possesses  the  extraordinary 
mental  grasp  and  breadth  of  intellectual  interests  and  sympathies  which  render  him  an  equally 
congenial  companion  to  men  of  letters  and  men  of  affairs.  The  saying  of  Terence  can  be  truth- 
fully applied  to  him,  "Homo  sum,  et  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto." 


HOWARD  MlTNNIKHITYSEN. 

Howard  Munnikhuysen,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
is  descended  from  an  old  Dutch  stock,  as  his  name  indicates.  His  grandfather,  John  Munnik- 
huysen, came  to  Baltimore  from  Amsterdam  about  the  year  1775.  He  was  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant and  established  a  line  of  ships  that  traded  extensively  with  foreign  ports.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  Howard,  and  their  son,  Dr.  W.  T.  Munnikhuysen,  a  well-known  physician,  was  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Dr.  Munnikhuysen  was  a  skilful  surgeon  and  a  man  of 
recognized  ability  and  influence  in  the  State.  He  resided  in  Bel  Air,  Harford  County,  Md.,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community.  His  assiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession  was  rewarded  with  a  large  and  remunerative  practice.     His  home  was  the  centre 
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of  a  refined  hospitality,  and  many  a  pleasant  social  gathering  was  held  beneath  his  roof. 
Howard  Munnikhuysen  was  born  in  Harford  County,  June  19th,  1842.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Otho  Scott,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  that  Maryland  has  produced.  It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Dr.  Munnikhuysen  that  his 
son  Howard  should  practise  the  profession  of  law  where  he  had  practised  medicine,  and 
identify  himself  with  the  people  among  whom  he  had  spent  his  early  days.  An  advan- 
tageous opening  was  presented  him  upon  his  admission  to  the  bar.  He  was  offered  a  pro- 
fessional association  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  Harford  County,  and  this  made 
the  father  only  the  more  anxious  that  he  should  settle  and  practise  there.  But  the  son, 
as  with  a  prevision  of  the  future,  felt  that  he  could  achieve  greater  success  for  himself  and 
prove  to  be  of  greater  usefulness  to  others  in  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  determined  to 
locate  in  Baltimore  City.  This  he  fortunately  did,  and  his  career  has  abundantly  justified  his 
judgment  in  the  matter.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Baltimore  in  1864.  His  rise  in 
his  profession  was  rapid,  and  was  largely  due  to  his  industry,  his  conscientious  efforts  to  master 
the  science  of  law,  and  his  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  his  clients.  He  made  corporation 
law  a  specialty,  and  soon  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  promoted,  become 
counsel  for,  and  owner  in,  many  useful  and  profitable  enterprises  that  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  industrial  resources  of  the  city.  Street  railways  have  received  much  of  his  attention  and 
he  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  introducing  and  establishing  the  first  cable  and  electrical 
systems  in  Baltimore.  The  agitation  for  rapid  transit  had  been  carried  on  through  the  press 
for  some  years,  but  the  first  practical  step  toward  attaining  it  was  when  Mr.  Munnikhuysen 
obtained  from  the  Maryland  Legislature  a  charter,  granting  him,  and  others,  the  right  to  lay  a 
cable  system.  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  five  millions  of  dollars,  with  the  privilege  of  in- 
creasing it  to  ten  millions.  It  took  nervy  men  to  carry  out  the  project,  but  the  foresight  and 
enterprise  of  the  men  who  introduced  the  cable  system  were  amply  rewarded  in  the  quickening 
effect  it  has  had  upon  the  city  of  Baltimore.  From  its  success,  there  has  radiated  an  influence 
that  has  been  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city,  and  its  effect  is  seen  in  the 
rapid  revolution  that  is  being  made  in  the  whole  street  railway  system  of  Baltimore.  Cable 
and  electric  railways  are  fast  supplanting  the  older  methods  of  street  travel,  and  the  Traction 
Company  has  to-day  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  in  the  city,  and  its  stockholders  are  en- 
joying the  advantages  that  have  been  secured  to  them  by  the  man  who  had  the  enterprise  and 
pluck  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  the  latest  improved  methods  of  travel.  Capital  was  at  first  slow 
to  seek  this  form  of  investment.  Many  prophecies  were  made  that  the  costly  cable  system 
would  never  repay  the  investors.  The  people,  however,  became  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  project,  and  gladly  rewarded  the  company  with  their  patronage.  Mr.  Munnikhuysen  is 
now  much  interested  with  a  syndicate  in  railways  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  proposed  electric 
road  which  will  connect  the  capital  with  the  Traction  Company's  lines  in  Baltimore,  and  is 
President  of  the  Washington  system.  Mr.  Munnikhuysen  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  Baltimore's 
most  progressive  men.  He  is  prominent  in  social  circles,  and  has  made  a  fortune.  The  law 
firm  of  Morrison,  Munnikhuysen  &  Bond,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  enjoys  an  extensive  practice, 
representing  many  important  trusts,  railroads,  and  other  corporations.  Mr.  Munnikhuysen 
married  Miss  Bessie  A.  Pancoast,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Pancoast  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  among  the  most  celebrated  of  American  surgeons,  and  whose  reputation  was 
world-wide.  Mr.  Munnikhuysen  is  almost  as  well  known  in  Philadelphia  as  in  Baltimore,  and 
has  hosts  of  friends  in  both  cities.  He  is  blessed  with  a  lovely  little  family,  to  whom  he  is  very 
devoted.  He  has  a  handsome  residence  in  the  fashionable  part  of  North  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more, where  delightful  social  entertainments  are  frequently  given  and  a  refined  hospitality  is 
most  cordially  and  generously  dispensed. 
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GEORGE  S.  COE. 

George  Simmons  Coe,  President  of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City,  and  one  of  the  most  widely-known  and  influential  banking  men  of  this  country,  was  born 
in  Newport,  E.  I.,  March  27th,  1817.  He  comes  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  without  intermixture, 
being  the  seventh  generation  in  direct  descent  from  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  his  wife, 
who  was  the  first  female  child  born  in  America  from  among  the  earliest  Pilgrim  Company  after 
their  landing  in  Plymouth,  and  whose  fame  has  become  permanently  established  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  nation  by  being  made  the  heroine  of  Longfellow's  poem  of  "Miles  Standish."  Mr. 
Coe's  mother  also  came  from  the  branch  of  the  same  Puritan  stock  which  made  its  early  home 
in  the  New  World  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Both  his  father  and  mother  possessed  the 
marked  character  and  common  sense  peculiar  to  their  race,  together  with  their  strong  religious 
nature,  their  habits  of  industry,  and  their  desire  for  mental  and  material  improvement.  The 
mother  lived  nearly  a  century  in  the  healthful  enjoyment  of  her  mental  and  physical  powers 
after  a  long  life  of  activity  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Coe's  opportunities  for  education  in  early  life 
were  limited  to  those  which  were  furnished  by  the  common  schools  of  New  England  at  that 
period,  and  which,  although  comparatively  imperfect  in  their  methods  and  appointments,  were 
especially  marked  by  their  thorough  drill  in  elementary  studies.  Yet  even  these  advantages 
were  of  short  duration  to  him.  Children  at  that  day  were  forced  by  necessity  to  enter  early 
upon  the  struggle  of  life,  and  his  was  no  exceptional  case.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
placed  in  a  country  store  to  discharge  the  varied  and  miscellaneous  duties  of  keeping  the  place 
in  order,  selling  goods,  and  writing  the  accounts  for  a  great  variety  of  trade.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  precision  as  an  accountant, 
within  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  here  he  acquired  the  habits  of  careful  pen- 
manship and  general  accuracy  in  business  which  proved  of  great  assistance  in  his  subsequent 
efforts  at  advancement.  After  some  four  years  in  this  employment,  he  added  to  it  by  entering 
a  neighboring  bank  as  general  clerk,  the  duties  of  which  embraced  everything  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  opening  the  doors,  sweeping  and  dusting  the  rooms,  and  all  sorts  of  service 
as  messenger,  bookkeeper,  and  teller,  as  occasion  required.  Here  he  learned,  by  practical  ex- 
perience, both  the  details  and  the  general  constitution  and  management  of  a  bank,  although 
upon  a  limited  scale,  yet  having  all  the  substantial  elements  of  a  larger  one.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, his  spare  hours,  after  closing  the  bank,  were  still  devoted  to  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
store,  to  which  he  added  occasional  service  for  others  as  copyist,  and  doing  special  work  as  time 
allowed.  By  this  means  he  could  add  a  little  to  the  scanty  compensation  thus  secured  and  which 
circumstances  imperatively  required.  With  this  experience  there  was  also  awakened  a  strong 
desire  for  personal  progress  in  general  mental  improvement,  which  led  him  to  such  application 
to  reading  and  study  as  his  time,  place,  and  circumstances  then  permitted.  From  earliest  youth 
his  time  was  fully  and  usefully  employed,  and  his  has  been  a  busy  and  arduous  life  without  in- 
terruption to  the  present  time.  In  183S,  he  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New 
York  City,  and  enter  the  service  of  Prime,  Ward  &  King,  then  the  leading  banking-house  of 
the  country,  where  he  continued  some  six  years,  when,  in  connection  with  and  under  the 
patronage  of  that  firm,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  doing  with  them  a  limited  banking  and 
commission  business.  He  subsequently  became  cashier  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  in  New  York,  which  he  resigned  to  enter  into  the  banking  business  there  on  his  own 
account,  as  partner  in  a  house  already  established.  This  not  proving  successful,  after  a  short 
interval  he  received,  in  1854,  a  call  to  be  cashier  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  of  which  in- 
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stitution  in  a  few  months  he  "became  Vice-President,  and  afterward,  in  1860,  President,  which 
office  he  has  held  continuously  about  thirty -two  years.  It  is  here  that  his  life's  work  has  been 
done  chiefly.  At  the  time  he  entered  that  service,  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  had  but 
recently  established  the  Clearing- House  Association,  and  the  various  institutions  comprising  it 
were  managed,  as  they  had  always  been,  solely  with  the  view  to  the  special  and  exclusive  in- 
terests of  each  of  them.  The  panic  of  1857  proved  the  necessity  and  efficiency  of  more  general 
co-operation,  and  the  efforts  at  re-establishing  the  financial  situation  and  of  securing  and  main- 
taining coin  payments  were  the  occasion  of  great  solicitude  among  bank  officers  and  the  public. 
In  a  time  of  great  financial  extremity,  in  1859,  the  various  banks  were  found  each  struggling 
hard  to  preserve  its  own  credit  and  position  by  rapidly  calling  in  its  debts  from  the  business 
community,  in  the  doing  of  which  they  only  drew  the  then  scanty  aggregate  reserve  in  the 
whole  city  from  one  bank  to  another,  day  after  day,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  their  suffering 
debtors.  This  struggle  for  life  among  banks  and  people  seemed  likely  to  end  in  widespread 
disaster  to  them  both.  Participating  in  this  anxiety  and  excitement,  Mr.  Coe  conceived  the 
idea  of  so  combining  the  banks  in  the  Clearing  House,  that  they  should  agree  each  to  report 
every  day  the  amount  of  its  coin  reserve  and  of  its  liabilities,  so  that  the  aggregate  ratio  of 
one  of  these  to  the  other  in  all  the  banks  could  be  known  and  the  relation  of'  reserve  to  liabili- 
ties be  daily  computed.  That  then  each  bank  which  had  an  excess  of  the  average  reserve  of 
coin  should  surrender  that  surplus,  and  each  one  deficient  should  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of 
it  to  make  them  all  possess  daily  the  same  exact  ratio,  and  that  thus  the  banks  as  a  body  could 
stand  or  fall  together  upon  like  conditions.  That  to  provide  the  Clearing- House  banks  which 
were  short  of  ready  assets  with  something  to  give  to  their  colleagues  in  exchange  for  the  portion 
of  reserve  so  surrendered  by  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  instant 
resort  to  the  distressed  debtors,  the  business  community,  he  also  suggested  the  plan  of  organ- 
izing a  committee  of  bank  officers,  which  was  empowered  to  receive  in  trust  the  securities  or 
assets  of  banks  deriving  such  aid,  and  to  issue  to  them  certificates  of  trust,  based  upon  those 
assets,  in  denominations  convenient  for  exchange  or  payment  of  balances  between  banks  at  the 
Clearing  House.  By  this  simple  expedient  every  bank  was  made  daily  as  strong  as  every  other 
bank,  the  community  was  relieved  from  the  alarming  pressure  upon  them,  a  temporary  medium 
of  payment  between  banks  was  created,  and  time  was  given  for  the  financial  situation  to 
recover  itself  by  natural  means.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  system  of  Clearing-House  Certifi- 
cates, then  affording  unbounded  relief  to  the  public  and  to  the  banks,  and  since  applied  most 
effectively  in  New  York  and  other  cities  under  similar  exigencies.  This  original  and  novel 
measure  could  not,  however,  be  carried  by  a  junior  member  of  the  Clearing-House  Association, 
as  he  then  was,  without  the  co-operation  of  older  and  influential  associates.  Accordingly,  the 
aid  of  Mr.  James  Punnett,  President  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and  Mr.  James  Gallatin,  of  the 
National  Bank,  two  most  conservative  members  of  the  body,  was  sought,  and  the  plan  most 
carefully  explained  to  them.  Mr.  Gallatin,  most  fortunately,  conferred  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
John  Eadie,  upon  the  subject — a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  erudition  upon  economic  ques- 
tions— who  reported  to  him  that  he  had  found  an  idea  having  some  of  these  substantial  features 
among  the  records  of  Scotch  banking.  This  report,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pun- 
nett, and  his  own  good  judgment,  won  the  support  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  the  plan,  also  com- 
mending itself  to  the  Clearing-House  Association,  was  at  once  successfully  inaugurated.  This 
measure  was  again  revived  with  excellent  effect  in  1861,  when  the  banks  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia  organized  themselves  into  an  Association  to  purchase  and  sell  at  par  fifty 
millions  of  Treasury  notes  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and  again  in  the  panic  of  1873, 
likewise  in  the  famous  money  panic  of  1884  and  again  in  1890  and  1893.  A  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  financial  history  of  the  war,  and  of   the   services   rendered   to   the   General 
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Government  by  the  banks  during  that  eventful  period,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Coe's  paper 
"On  Our  Financial  War  Measures,"  published  in  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding's  "History  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Paper  Money  Issued  during  the  Great  Eebellion."  This  paper,  full  of  interesting  detail 
and  historical  data,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  upon  that  subject,  and  is  almost 
the  only  statement  of  the  great  service  which  the  old  associated  banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  rendered  the  country  during  the  war,  and  of  the  views  entertained  by  them  respect- 
ing the  financial  policy  of  the  Government.  It  shows  the  active  participation  which  Mr.  Coe 
took  in  the  great  national  struggle,  and  the  opinions  which  he  and  his  associates  then  consist- 
ently held  and  aimed  to  enforce.  His  influence  and  earnest  efforts  in  the  New  York  Clearing 
House,  and  in  the  counsels  of  his  associates,  have  always  been  directed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain among  the  banks  such  cordial  fellowship  and  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action,  as  would  make 
them  a  strong  and  conservative  power  for  good  to  the  community  and  to  the  nation.  For  the 
same  reason,  and  because  he  believes  in  the  efficacy  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  union  and 
interchange  of  views  of  a  still  larger  body  of  his  professional  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  National  Bankers'  Association  of  which  he  was 
chosen  President  on  one  or  more  occasions.  Mr.  Coe  is  Treasurer  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  Director  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Cable  Company ;  also  Director  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  and  of  a  number  of  other 
corporations.  He  is  an  officer  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  that  church. 


O.  Q-.  WARREN. 


Orsamtts  George  Warren,  of  Buffalo,  eldest  son  of  the  late  James  D.  Warren,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Clarence,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1846.  He  did  not  receive  a  college 
education,  but  had  the  best  common-school  teaching  and  discipline  that  his  native  town  and 
the  city  of  Buffalo  could  provide  for  him.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Europe,  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  there  had  the  advantages  which  foreign  travel  and  the  kind  indulgence  of 
a  fond  parent  could  procure  for  him.  On  his  return  to  Buffalo,  in  1867,  he  entered  the  count- 
ing room  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  office  as  a  bookkeeper,  the  firm  at  that  time  being 
Matthews  &  Warren.  His  connection  with  the  establishment  continued  uninterrupted  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  When  his  father,  the  late  James  D.  Warren,  became  sole  proprietor,  the 
son  became  his  business  manager  and  practical  associate.  James  D.  Warren  died  December 
17th,  1886,  and  the  firm  of  James  D.  Warren's  Sons  was  thereafter  formed,  composed  of 
Orsamus  G.  and  Wm.  C.  Warren.  In  October,  1875,  O.  G.  Warren  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
B.  Griffin,  who,  with  four  children,  survives  him.  Though  just  attaining  his  majority,  at  the 
time  that  he  entered  his  father's  office,  0.  G.  Warren  from  that  time  was,  practically,  the 
business  man  of  the  concern.  He  was  by  nature  a  man  of  business  and  had  a  wonderful  apti- 
tude for  it.  But  he  also  had  a  natural  love  of  politics.  He  did  not  seek  office ;  but  he  was 
desirous  to  follow  in  the  lead  of  his  father,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  Eepublican  party  in  Buffalo,  and  was  all  through  the  years  after  his  connection  with 
the  Commercial  office  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Buffalo ;  among  the  foremost  in  the  affairs  of 
the  party,  the  city,  the  press,  the  public  institutions ;  but  always  the  man  of  business,  never 
allowing  pleasure  or  politics  to  interfere  with  that.  When  his  father  died  the  blow  was  a 
terrible  one  for  Mr.  Warren ;  for  they  had  been  remarkably  affectionate  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  the  son  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  live  without 
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that  father.  He  did  not  shrink  from  responsibility,  however,  and  it  was  soon  thrust  upon  him. 
He  was  made,  almost  immediately  after  his  father's  death,  a  member  of  the  Eepublican  State 
Committee ;  of  which  he  was  at  once  made  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  was 
regarded  as  a  member  of  rare  industry  and  good  judgment.  He  was  almost  always  a  delegate 
to  the  State  conventions  of  his  party  and  was  twice  sent  to  the  National  conventions.  In  all 
of  these  places  of  honor  and  responsibility,  he  was  equal  to  the  trusts  confided  in  him.  At 
home  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  political  organization  to  which  the  Commercial  was 
devoted.  There  is  probably  not  a  man  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  State  who  had  so  much 
political  responsibility  thrust  upon  him  at  his  age,  and  discharged  it  more  to  his  own  credit,  to 
his  party's  honor,  and  to  the  respect  of  his  political  opponents.  But  politics  could  not  satisfy  a 
man  of  Mr.  Warren's  activity.  He  was  the  first  and  foremost  among  tbe  editors  of  the  State 
to  see  that  the  press  service  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  to  set  about  to  reform  it.  For 
eight  years  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  served  the  last  year  of  his  life 
as  the  president  of  the  State  Associated  Press.  The  duties  of  the  position  were  very  arduous, 
for  he  had  brought  about  great  reforms  that  if  they  were  to  be  carried  to  perfection  were  to 
be  directed  by  him.  When  he  gave  up  the  positions,  after  years  of  most  exhausting  labor,  it 
was  conceded  that  the  press  service  was  on  a  footing  and  was  doing  a  work  that  had  never 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  Even  with  all  of  these  positions  of  trust  and 
labor,  Mr.  Warren  found  time  to  be  a  very  valuable  member  of  many  leading  financial  and 
other  corporations.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo  Natural  Gas  Fuel  Company,  a 
director  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Depew  Improvement  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Bellevue  Land  Company.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Club  and  of  the  Country  Club.  We  have  the  record  here  of 
a  busy  life,  most  certainly.  But  in  all  of  these  positions  he  was  a  leader  even  among  men  who 
were  his  seniors  in  age  and  service,  so  marked  was  his  ability  and  so  untiring  was  his  industry 
and  so  accurate  his  judgment.  He  was  a  young  man  to  be  called  away  from  a  sphere  where 
he  was  so  much  needed  and  where  he  was  doing  so  good  a  work.  After  months  of  very 
exhausting  labor  in  the  perfecting  of  some  real  estate  enterprises  for  the  development  of  his  city, 
in  which  he  took  great  pride,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  State  Convention  at  Albany ;  he 
was  in  fact  urged  to  go  by  his  friends  who  thought  that  he  would  be  needed,  as  matters  of 
grave  importance  to  the  party  were  to  be  considered.  On  the  cars  when  he  returned,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  pneumonia  developed  and  after  less  than  a  week's  illness  his  record  on 
earth  was  closed.  We  can  best  learn  what  Mr.  Warren's  position  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  fellow-citizens  was,  by  incorporating  in  this  sketch  some  of  the  tributes  paid  to  his 
memory  by  those  who  had  been  in  a  position  to  know  the  man  and  to  appreciate  his  worth. 
His  editorial  staff  said  of  him : 

"  He  was  a  brave,  loyal  soul.  We  loved  him  and  mourn  for  him.  He  was  very  loyal  to 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  party,  and  to  Buffalo.  His  sadly  premature  death  will  surely 
be  lamented  with  sincerity  by  this  community,  and  the  anxious  and  tender  inquiries  from 
all  over  the  State  since  his  critical  condition  became  known,  testify  that  his  loss  will  be 
felt  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  city.  On  the  day  he  gave  up  and  went  home — one 
week  ago  last  Friday — he  said  to  a  friend  in  the  office:  'lam  tired  out.  I'm  going  home 
and  shall  not  come  back  until  I  am  rested. '  He  will  not  come  back.  He  is  at  rest — and  may 
God  rest  his  brave  soul!" 

The  employees  in  the  various  departments  of  the  printing  establishment  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  held  a  meeting  at  once  upon  hearing  of  his  untimely  death  and  said : 

"  A  just  man,  an  honorable  man,  he  was  a  noble  son  of  a  noble  sire.     It  was  a  privilege 
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to  know  him,  an  honor  to  be  his  friend.  Of  generous,  sympathetic  nature,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  aid  by  word  and  deed  those  who  appealed  to  him  for  counsel  and  assistance.  Long 
years  of  intimate  business  relations  ripened  into  fraternal  regard  for  him,  and  his  genial,  happy 
disposition  will  leave  a  lasting  impress  upon  us  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  serve  him.  In 
the  death  of  Mr.  Warren  we  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  a  kind  employer." 

The  feelings  of  his  Buffalo  contemporaries  were  set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  Express  to 
the  effect  that  he  was 

"A  good  son,  brother,  husband  and  father.  Blameless  in  his  private  life,  in  public  he  was 
distinguished  by  all  the  honors  which  a  host  of  devoted  friends  and  followers  could  induce  him  to 
accept.  Successful  and  prosperous,  with  all  that  man  desires  most  in  this  life  at  his  command, 
his  sudden  and  untimely  taking-off  is  a  calamity  which  comes  with  crushing  force." 

The  State  Associated  Press,  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  death  of  their  esteemed  colleague, 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their  regard  for  him,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  loss 
that  they  had  sustained.  There  is  not  room  in  the  limited  space  to  give  in  detail  these  warm 
words  of  eulogy  and  bereavement,  but  the  sentiment  of  them  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  tribute 
from  the  then  most  prominent  member  of  the  Association,  who  said : 

"A  career  of  eminent  public  and  private  usefulness,  marked  by  honorable  achievements,  has 
been  brought  to  an  untimely  end.  One  who  was  genial  in  all  his  relationships  with  associates, 
stanch  in  friendship  and  upright  and  true  in  his  dealings  has  been  removed  from  earthly  com- 
panionship, and  there  is  heartfelt  sorrow  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands  who  knew  and  loved  him." 

From  the  political  friends  and  co-laborers  of  Mr.  Warren  the  tributes  of  esteem  and  the  dem- 
onstrations of  deep  regret  were  instant,  earnest,  and  impressive ;  from  those  who  stood  highest  in 
the  government  of  nation  and  State,  from  those  who  were  in  places  of  honor  and  trust  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  from  those  who  had  been  associated  with  the  lamented  young  leader  on  the 
party  committee  for  the  State,  the  county  and  the  city,  there  came  at  once  the  warmest  pos- 
sible assurances  of  the  love,  the  respect,  and  the  confidence  that  had  been  felt  for  one  who  had 
always  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  him  for  well-conceived  and  judiciously-directed  work. 
Nor  were  these  tributes  of  esteem  to  the  memory  of  a  Bepublican  confined  to  those  only  who 
were  in  political  sympathy  with  him.  The  Democratic  organizations  in  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County,  without  exception,  took  an  early  and  special  opportunity  to  declare  that  the  death  of 
such  a  man  was  a  public  loss,  and  that  the  courage,  honor,  and  liberality  of  such  a  political 
opponent  were  worthy  of  more  than  passing  tribute,  and  commendable  as  an  example  for  the 
imitation  of  all  who  believe  that  there  is  honor  even  in  "politics."  Every  business  corporation 
with  which  Mr.  Warren  had  been  associated  made  a  warm  tribute  of  esteem  and  expression  of 
personal  loss,  a  matter  of  record.  What  they  said  is  capable  of  being  condensed  into  the 
strong  words  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  that  his  death  meant  "  a 
loss  to  the  city  at  large."  The  assurances  that  came  from  the  hosts  of  friends  that  a  man  of  so 
many  lovable  and  loving  qualities  would  naturally  have,  can  only  be  referred  to  in  a  line  or 
more  in  this  sketch.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  man  of  most  attractive  personality,  and  the  friends 
that  he  had  and  whose  adoption  he  had  tried,  were  to  the  last  true  and  loyal  to  him.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  all  sorts  of  manly  and  legitimate  sports,  and  at  home  and  wherever  he 
had  opportunity  to  make  friendships,  he  was  at  all  times  in  the  very  front  of  their  pleasures 
and  the  inspirations  of  their  enjoyment.  He  had  a  love  for  art  and  was  proud  of  his  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  what  was  the  best  in  art.     Though  he  valued  highly  the  esteem  and 
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love  of  those  of  his  fellow-men  whose  love  was  worthy  of  any  man's  effort  to  secure  it,  he  had 
a  scorn  that  was  at  times,  concealed  with  his  usual  tact,  for  all  of  the  devices  to  which  men  of 
less  conscientiousness  are  wont  to  resort  to  catch  the  favor  of  the  hour  from  the  multitude. 
He  was  not  in  any  sense  a  time-serving  man ;  those  who  knew  him,  knew  him  through  and 
through,  for  he  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  in  many  ways 
startling;  hut  in  the  short  space  of  life  that  had  heen  vouchsafed  to  him  he  had  written  a 
glorious  record.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  his  father  was ;  it  has  been 
already  noted  in  this  sketch  that  his  father  was  his  ideal.  It  is  fair  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
if  he  himself  could  have  selected,  from  all  the  tributes  that  his  death  elicited,  the  words  that 
pleased  him  most,  he  would  have  kept  as  most  precious  to  him  the  following  lines  written  in 
the  hour  of  immediate  bereavement  by  one  who  had  been  a  valued  member  of  his  editorial  staff 
for  many  years,  and  whose  verse  had  sung  a  loving  tribute  for  the  Warren  who  was  the  first 
to  be  called  from  life : 

IN    MEMORIAM. 
o.  G.  w.  May  9,  1892. 

When  he,  the  Elder  Friend,  was  called  away, 

To  thee  our  bond  of  fealty  became 
A  heritage  of  his  paternal  sway, 

As  vital  as  his  honored  name  and  fame. 

Thine  then  became  the  firm  and  guiding  hand, 

The  one  appeal,  the  word  of  mastery  ; 
And  thou  didst  come  to  know  and  understand 

The  test  of  an  unswerving  loyalty. 

Though  now,  alas  1  the  twice-cemented  bond 

Is  parted  by  an  unrelenting  power, 
'Tis  knit  anew  because  our  hearts  respond 

Unto  the  sacred  duties  of  the  hour. 

Farewell,  brave,  dauntless  soul !  Forevermore 

Dwell  thou  in  realms  of  peace  and  fadeless  light ! 
"While  we  who  loved  thee  prove,  as  once  before, 

That  Death  can  consecrate  as  well  as  smite ! 
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GEORGE  B.  ROBERTS. 

When  one  hears  it  said  that  George  B.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad — the 
greatest  railroad  corporation  in  the  United  States — lives  upon  a  farm,  it  sounds  a  trifle  strange, 
and  the  strangeness  is  accentuated  rather  than  mitigated  as  it  is  explained  that  such  is  not 
merely  his  summer  residence,  but  his  actual  all-the-year-round  home  and  the  farm  is  the  same 
on  which  he  was  born.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  several  picturesque  and  peculiar  facts 
concerning  the  life  and  traits  of  the  modest  man  who  is  probably  the  greatest  individual  power 
in  the  railroad  affairs  of  the  country.  The  earliest  Roberts  in  the  line  of  his  American  progeni- 
tors came  from  Bala,  in  Wales,  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  settled  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  at  the  place  on  the  Schuylkill  braDch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ancestral  home  town  in  Wales.  Here  he  built  a  humble  home  which  is 
incorporated  within  the  walls  of  the  present  residence  of  his  lineal  descendant,  George  B.  Roberts, 
and  very  fondly  regarded  by  that  gentleman.  Curiously  enough,  on  the  very  day  that  the  first 
British  railroad  train  reached  Bala,  in  Wales,  the  first  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train  reached 
Bala  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  in  such  facts  as  this,  and  the  many  historical  and  family  traditions 
of  the  old  place,  that  Mr.  Roberts  delights.  His  life  upon  the  old  place  is  that  of  an  unostenta- 
tious country  gentleman  of  studious  and  literary  taste,  and  a  fine  old-fashioned  domesticity 
withal,  that  makes  home  and  family  and  familiar  associations  the  chief  nourishers  and  joys  of 
life.  He  finds  great  pleasure  among  his  books,  owning  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  the 
country,  and  the  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  on  which  he  lives  contributes  very  greatly  to  his 
contemplative  and  calm  enjoyment  of  life ;  many  hours  of  his  leisure  being  spent  in  strolling 
over  its  rich  pastures  and  well-tilled  fields.  It  might  be  said  that  the  existence  of  the  executive 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  about  equally  divided  between  that  vast  concern  and  this 
quiet,  restful  spot  with  its  comfortable  home ;  the  former  claiming  all  of  his  activities  and  the 
latter  supplying  all  of  the  amenities  of  his  life,  for  he  cares  little  for  society  or  the  distractions 
which  have  a  charm  for  the  majority  of  men.  It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  career  have  permitted  Mr.  Roberts  to  retain  his  residence  at  this  old  homestead,  while 
called  to  duties  of  a  nature  that  usually  sever  men  from  their  early  associations  and  environ- 
ments. There  are  indeed  few  who  would  so  thoroughly  appreciate  the  boon,  and  still  fewer  of 
those  who  would,  who  are  permitted  to  enjoy  it  if  they  become  men  of  the  great  world's  affairs. 
George  B.  Roberts  was  born  upon  this  ancestral  farm  where  he  now  lives,  January  15th,  1833, 
and  after  receiving  the  rudimentary  schooling  iisually  enjoyed  by  boys  of  his  generation,  he 
took  a  thorough  course  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  this,  he  began  the  life  of  a  railroad  man,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  highest  dis- 
tinction through  possession  of  the  necessary  faculties  raised  to  a  high  degree  and  an  uncommon 
application.  The  engineering  rather  than  the  executive  or  business  side  of  the  profession  was 
what  he  at  first  deemed  himself,  and  afterward  proved  himself,  fitted  for,  and  taking  hold  in  this 
line  at  the  very  humblest  station  he  made  his  way  upward  in  it,  and  afterward  in  the  broader 
field  of  management,  to  his  present  position,  by  easy  and  even  and  always  merited  advance- 
ments, exhibiting  every  time  his  adequacy  to  the  greater  duties  devolving  upon  him  by  his 
successive  promotions.  He  began  active  railroading  as  a  rodman,  being  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  mountain  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  1852,  he  became  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  for  the  subsequent  ten  years  was  steadily 
engaged  in  the  location  and  construction  of  various  roads,  including  the  Sunbury  and  Erie,  the 
North  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Allentown  and  Auburn,  the  Mahanoy  and 
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Broad  Mountain,  the  West  Jersey,  and  other  roads,  many  of  which  were  completed  by  him  as 
chief  engineer.  In  1862  he  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  the  title  of  assistant  to 
the  president,  under  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  at  that  time  President  of  the  company.  Mr.  Roberts' 
skill  as  an  engineer  and  his  fine  administrative  abilities  marked  him  for  promotion  to  the  fourth 
vice-presidency  in  1869.  This  election  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  another  making 
him  second  vice-president.  Upon  the  accession  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  the  presidency, 
June  3d,  1874,  Mr.  Roberts  was  advanced  by  him  to  the  first  vice-presidency.  In  this  new 
capacity  he  had  charge  of  all  engineering  matters  relating  to  the  construction,  extension,  and 
improvements  of  the  company's  lines,  and  a  general  supervision  of  the  accounts  through  the 
comptroller.  He  also  assisted  the  President  with  all  business  connected  with  other  roads  leased 
or  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Scott  in  May, 
1880,  Mr.  Roberts  became  President  of  the  company,  which  position  he  has  ever  since  occupied 
by  successive  re-elections,  not  by  virtue  of  any  control  exercised  by  personal  ownership  of  stock 
(for  he  is  not  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  and  his  personal  financial  interest  in  the  railroads  that 
he  operates  is  small),  nor  by  the  favoritism  of  friends,  but  by  the  votes  of  thousands  of  widely 
scattered  shareholders.  These — nearly  one-half  of  whom  live  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  mostly  in  Great  Britain- — look  up  to  Mr.  Roberts  as  a  man  whose  whole  life  is  devoted 
to  their  interests  and  have  for  him  both  admiration  and  affection,  of  which  his  repeated  re- 
election to  his  high  office  is  an  unmistakable  and  emphatic  expression.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  of  which  our  subject  has  been  for  more  than  ten  years  President,  "is"  (says  Frank 
Leslie's  Weekly  in  a  recent  article)  "the  most  notable  American  corporation,  and  perhaps  the 
most  aggressive  and  best  organized  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
wealthy  and  corporate  bodies  which  maintain  and  hold  public  admiration  and  respect  in  face  of 
prevalent  antagonism  toward  great  aggregations  of  capital.  This  exemption,  so  far  from  being 
the  result  of  passive  inactivity,  is  the  product  of  a  direct  policy  of  selecting  its  employes  care- 
fully, paying  them  enough  to  make  them  contented  and  self-respecting,  and  then  disciplining 
them  to  the  highest  efficiency,  holding  out  a  life-employment  as  the  basis  for  loyalty ;  and  from 
the  policy  of  using  material  of  the  best  and  safest  quality  known,  regardless  of  cost,  thus  main- 
taining a  service  in  advance  of  the  public  demands."  The  importance  of  Mr.  Roberts'  office  as 
bearing  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  this  great  railroad  will  be  more  adequately  comprehended, 
by  those  not  already  familiar  with  the  hugeness  of  the  system,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  com- 
pany operates  10,000  miles  of  road  running  through  nine  States  of  the  Union,  hauls  90,000  cars 
of  all  kinds  with  3,000  locomotives,  employs  on  its  eastern  and  western  lines  an  army  of  men 
approximating  100,000  in  number,  and  has  a  gross  income  of  over  $10,000,000  per  month. 
This  vast  body,  with  its  diversified  service,  ranging  from  the  section  hand  to  the  keenest  finan- 
ciering and  executive  talent,  includes  artisans  in  every  conceivable  branch  of  industry,  em- 
braces all  the  arts  and  professions,  and  affects  innumerable  and  widely  separated  communities. 
Greater  in  importance  even  than  this  is  the  relation  of  the  road  to  the  country  at  large. 
Although  he  exhibits  great  sagacity  in  surrounding  himself  with  the  best  obtainable  railroad 
talent  in  all  the  various  departments,  it  is  obvious  that  the  man  who  stands  supreme  in  control 
of  this  vast  mechanism  must  be  personally  a  hard  worker.  There  is  an  unceasing  strain  upon 
the  executive  head,  and  only  a  man  who  has  natural  capacity  for  it,  with  the  advantage  of  living 
such  an  equable,  healthful  life  as  does  Mr.  Roberts,  could  prove  equal  year  after  year  to  that 
strain.  He  comes  and  goes  as  regularly  every  day  to  his  work  as  does  any  one  of  his  100,000 
employes,  and  his  plain  office  in  the  substantial  gray-stone  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany on  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  occupied  by  him  with  a  routine  that  is  practically  un- 
varying, during  the  business  hours  of  each  succeeding  day,  year  after  year.  It  must  be  an 
occasion  of  extremest  importance  that  diverts  him  from  his  daily  task  in  the  management  of  his 
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vast  charge.  When  that  daily  task  is  ended,  he  apparently  at  least  shakes  off  every  vestige 
of  care,  repairs  by  train  to  his  house  at  Bala,  and  comes  from  it  ever  refreshed  upon  the  morrow. 
Mr.  Eoberts  married  early  in  life  and  has  a  family  of  six  children.  He  is  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Stephens'  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Asaph,  at  Bala;  a  man  of 
blameless  repute  among  his  neighbors  and  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  of 
such  genuine,  though  simple  traits  of  personal  character  as  to  command  as  high  confidence  and 
liking  by  those  who  happen  to  know  him  intimately  as  his  administrative  abilities  and  ex- 
ecutive force  do  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  profession  and  the  business  world  generally. 


J.  H.  STERNBERG-H. 

James  Hervey  Sternbergh,  a  prominent  manufacturer  and  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Eeading,  Pa.,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Henrietta,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  May  20th,  1834,  the 
eleventh  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  His  father  was  a  Genesee  Valley  farmer.  His  ances- 
tors on  his  father's  side,  four  unmarried  brothers — David,  Adam,  Nicholas,  and  Lambert — came 
from  Germany ;  having  been  driven  out  of  the  Ehine  district  during  the  troubles  of  the  Pala- 
tinate in  1703,  and,  emigrating  to  this  country,  settled  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
and  their  descendants  pursued  the  vocation  of  farmers,  and  were  the  first,  it  is  understood,  to 
raise  wheat  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  On  his  mother's  side,  Mr.  Sternbergh's  ancestors  came 
from  Holland  and  settled  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Both  branches  were  a  long-lived 
stock.  His  father,  William,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  his  grandfather,  David,  and 
great-grandfather,  David,  both  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  In  1844,  his  father's  family  moved 
to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Sternbergh  was  educated  and  lived  until  he  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  serving,  in  the  meantime,  for  many  years,  as  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
railroad  line  running  through  Saratoga.  His  ambition  had  been  to  enter  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  but  owing  to  excessive  study,  especially  in  Greek  and  Latin,  his  eyesight  became 
seriously  affected,  and  he  was  forced  to  enter  upon  a  business  rather  than  a  professional  life. 
Possessed  of  a  natural  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits,  yet  without  mechanical  education  or  train- 
ing, he  removed  in  1S65  to  Reading,  Pa.,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  nuts.  Having 
purchased  newly-invented  machinery  for  this  business,  he  began  his  enterprise  in  a  modest  way, 
but  soon  found  that  the  plant  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Reading  was  worthless  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  After  struggling  along  for  two  years,  meeting  many  discouragements,  he 
invented  and  patented,  in  1867,  an  improved  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  hot-pressed  nuts, 
which  proved  so  successful  that  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  used  it  with  great  advantage  and 
sold  many  to  his  competitors.  At  about  the  same  time  he  also  invented  a  surface-grinding 
machine,  for  grinding  hard  metals,  which  enabled  him  to  use  chilled  iron  dies  to  form  the  die 
box  in  which  the  nuts  are  made,  in  place  of  steel  previously  used,  at  much  less  cost  and  with 
much  greater  efficiency.  These  two  inventions  brought  him  conspicuously  before  the  industrial 
public,  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers  of  hot-punched  nuts.  Indeed  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  pioneer  in  this  industry,  for  at  that  time  there  were  only  two  or 
three  other  establishments  in  the  country  making  the  same  goods,  but  with  different  machinery. 
Machines  for  this  purpose  were  not  to  be  bought  in  the  open  market  at  that  early  day,  nor  was 
there  any  literature  on  the  subject,  nor  trained  mechanics  familiar  with  the  industry.  Mr. 
Sternbergh  began  this  work  without  any  knowledge  of  the  business  and  without  ever  having 
worked  a  day  at  any  mechanical  trade.  Naturally  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  he  met 
with  many  obstacles  to  success  until  the  two  inventions  before  mentioned  had  been  put  into 
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practical  use  and  thoroughly  tested.  After  that  his  success  was  apparently  secured  and  he  had 
many  offers  of  partnership  arrangements,  all  of  which  he  declined,  and  continued  in  business 
alone  until  his  son  Philip  H.  reached  his  majority,  in  1S86,  when  he  was  admitted  into  partner- 
ship. From  IS 67,  the  business  has  had  a  steady  and  rapid  development.  Beginning  with  the 
manufacture  of  hot-pressed  nuts,  he  added  from  time  to  time  the  manufacture  of  machine  bolts, 
carriage  bolts,  and  every  other  variety  of  screw  bolts,  lag  screws,  boiler,  ship  and  structural 
rivets,  plate  washers,  rods  and  irons  for  bridges  and  buildings,  forgings  of  various  sorts,  mer- 
chant bar  iron,  cold-punched  nuts,  the  Harvey  grip-thread  track  bolts  for  fastening  railway 
joints,  coiled  steel  spring  track  washers,  and  numerous  other  articles,  besides  machinery  for  bolt 
and  nut  makers.  On  February  6th,  1891,  just  after  the  works  had  been  closed  in  the  evening, 
and  during  Mr.  Sternbergh's  absence  in  New  York,  the  buildings  caught  fire  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  totally  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  rolling  mill.  Notwithstanding  this 
serious  and  distressing  misfortune,  the  heavy  machinery  that  had  been  least  injured  was  re- 
paired and  grouped  together,  and  after  a  lapse  of  only  ten  days  was  set  in  motion  again,  being 
driven  by  eight  or  ten  small  engines  of  twenty  to  fifty  horse-power  each,  under  temporary  sheds, 
and  thus  the  work  of  manufacturing  was  continued  in  all  departments  without  the  loss  of  any 
important  contracts  or  orders.  In  fact  during  May  of  that  year,  working  day  and  night,  more 
goods  were  turned  out  than  had  ever  been  manufactured  in  any  one  month  before.  Meantime 
the  work  of  rebuilding  was  going  on  rapidly  and  a  large  iron  fire-proof  structure  (360x180  feet), 
intended  for  the  forging  and  finishing  departments,  was  soon  erected.  The  warehouse  and 
machine  shop  and  offices  were  rebuilt,  and  thus  the  new  establishment,  enlarged  and  greatly 
improved  and  fitted  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery,  took  the  place  of  the  old  works,  and 
ever  since  the  business  has  been  carried  on  with  renewed  activity.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  Mr. 
Sternbergh's  business  life  to  furnish  steady  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  at  good 
wages,  as  the  best  possible  form  of  philanthropy,  and  in  connection  with  this  object  to  make 
an  article  that  should  carry  with  it  its  own  recommendation,  and  by  means  of  admirable  facili- 
ties, strict  discipline,  careful  and  systematic  inspection,  and  constant  personal  supervision  over 
all  his  work,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  enviable  reputation  for  all  the  goods  of  his 
manufacture.  Not  less  than  a  commendable  watchfulness  as  to  the  quality  and  finish  of  his 
goods,  but  more  to  his  straightforward  business  methods,  and  conscientious  efforts  to  meet 
every  reasonable  want  of  his  patrons,  whether  ordering  little  or  much,  has  he  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  customers  throughout  the  whole  country.  His  location,  selected  without  any 
other  inducement  than  its  proximity  to  the  coal  and  iron  producing  region  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  with  good  facilities  for  transportation,  has  materially  contributed  to  the  above 
result.  Since  the  two  patents  above  referred  to  were  taken  out,  many  others  have  followed  of 
greater  or  less  advantage  in  aiding  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  1887, 
he  established  a  branch  works  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  goods  of  the  same  class  are  manu- 
factured for  the  Western  market.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  find  steady  employment 
at  the  two  establishments,  and  the  various  products  of  the  two  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  include  many  foreign  markets.  Medals  of  the  first  order  have  been  awarded  Mr. 
Sternbergh  for  the  excellence  of  his  goods  wherever  exhibited,  notably  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
at  Chicago  in  1883,  at  New  Orleans  in  1885,  and  at  Paris  in  1SS9.  He  has  three  exhibits  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  the  principal  one  in  the  Manufacturing  Building,  another  in  the 
Transportation  Building,  and  a  third  in  Machinery  Building.  Certain  of  his  inventions  patented 
in  foreign  countries  have  attracted  well-deserved  attention,  and  he  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inventors  and  Manufacturers,  of  Paris,  and  of  the  European 
Scientific  Society,  of  Brussels,  Belgium.  In  1862,  Mr.  Sternbergh  married  Miss  Harriet  M. 
May,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  three  now  surviving:  Philip  H., 
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Herbert  M.,  and  Hattie  May.  By  his  second  wife  (formerly  Miss  Mary  Candace  Dodds,  of  North 
Hero,  Vt.),  he  has  three  children:  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mr.  Sternbergh  is  a  Eepublican 
in  politics,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  that  party.  He  is  a  Ruling  Elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Reading,  and  for  eighteen  years  was  Superintendent  of  its 
Sabbath  School.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Reading,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Investment  Company  of. Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is  President  of  the  Kansas  City  Bolt  and 
Nut  Company,  founded  by  him  in  1887.  Regular  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  has  never 
known  a  sick  day  in  his  life,  although  he  has  been  a  hard  and  zealous  worker  for  over  forty 
years.  He  is  public-spirited  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  actively  interested  in  whatever 
tends  to  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  community  wberein  he  has  lived  and 
labored  so  long,  and  commands,  in  an  exceptional  degree,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  whether  in  social  or  business  relations. 


EDWIN  BOOTH. 


Edwin  Booth,  the  great  tragedian,  whose  father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  whose  two 
brothers  were  all  actors,  was  born  in  Bel  Air,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  13th,  1833.  He 
was  named  Edwin  Thomas  in  compliment  to  his  father's  friends,  Edwin  Forrest  and  Thomas 
Flynn.  The  boy  had  no  steady  nor  thorough  education,  receiving  instruction  from  different 
teachers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  home ;  but  he  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  studious 
nature  and  made  the  most  of  his  limited  opportunities.  His  disposition  was  peculiarly  reticent, 
sensitive,  and  profound,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of  his  singularity  endeared  him  more  to  the  elder 
Booth  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  of  a  more  ordinary  nature.  The  eccentric 
genius  of  his  father  discovered  in  him  an  object  of  peculiar  sympathy;  and  from  the  beginning 
father  and  son  were  fondly  attached  to  each  other.  While  Edwin  was  yet  very  young  his  father 
made  a  companion  of  him  in  his  professional  journeys.  The  elder  Booth — silent,  moody,  pas- 
sionate, wilful,  and  erratic — was  greatly  benefited  by  his  son's  companionship  and  care.  Edwin 
was  the  only  person  who  could  in  the  least  control  him.  In  1849  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth  was  playing 
"Richard  III."  at  the  Boston  Museum.  Edwin  was  induced  to  make  his  first  appearance  on 
any  stage  on  that  occasion  in  the  part  of  Tressil,  a  messenger.  On  the  night  of  his  debut, 
Edwin,  dressed  for  his  part,  was  summoned  to  his  father's  dressing-room.  The  elder  was  cos- 
tumed as  Richard  and  sat  moodily  smoking  a  cigar  with  his  feet  on  the  table.  He  catechised 
his  son  on  the  part  he  was  to  act,  and,  observing  that  the  young  man  had  forgotten  his  spurs, 
said:  "Here,  take  mine."  Edwin  went  on  the  stage,  and  when  he  came  back  his  father  sat  as 
before.  "  Have  you  done  well?"  he  asked.  "  I  think  so,"  replied  Edwin.  "  Give  me  my  spurs." 
And  that  closed  the  interview.  It  was  not  until  years  afterward  that  Edwin  learned  that  his 
father  had  watched  him  from  the  wings  all  the  time  that  he  had  been  on  the  stage.  It  is  said 
that  the  elder  Booth  opposed  his  son's  choice  of  the  stage  as  a  profession;  but  if  this  was  the 
case  he  certainly  relinquished  his  opposition.  The  boy  persevered,  and  afterward  (still  acting 
in  his  father's  company)  he  appeared  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  other  places, 
as  Cassio  in  " Othello, "  and  as  Wilford  in  the  "Iron  Chest" — the  latter  impersonation  being 
considered  particularly  good.  Edwin  continued  in  his  father's  company  for  two  years  after  his  i 
first  appearance  at  the  Boston  Museum.  He  first  appeared  on  the  New  York  stage  on  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1850,  at  the  National  Theatre,  Chatham  Street,  in  the  character  of  Wilford.  At 
the  same  theatre,  in  1851,  the  elder  Booth,  being  cast  for  Richard,  was  either  ill  or  obstinate, 
or  perhaps  desirous  of  seeing  what  his  son  could  do  in  an  emergency ;  at  all  events  he  refused 
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to  go  to  the  theatre  and  nothing  could  move  him ;  and  as  a  result  Edwin  took  the  place  of  the 
elder  tragedian  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  acted  "  Richard  III."  This  effort,  remarkably 
successful  for  a  comparative  novice,  was  hailed  as  the  indication  of  great  talent  and  as  the 
augury  of  a  brilliant  future.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  his  father  witnessed  the  entire  per- 
formance. In  the  summer  of  1852  Edwin  accompanied  his  father  to  San  Francisco,  where  his 
elder  brother,  J.  B.  Booth,  Jr.,  had  already  established  himself  as  an  actor  and  a  theatrical 
manager,  and  where  the  three  acted  in  company.  Other  cities  were  visited  by  them,  and  the 
elder  Booth  remained  in  California  for  about  three  months.  One  night  at  Sacramento,  seeing 
Edwin  dressed  for  Jaffier  in  "Venice  Preserved,"  he  said  to  him:  "You  look  like  Hamlet;  why 
don't  you  play  it?" — a  remark  which  the  younger  Booth  probably  took  to  heart,  as  "Hamlet" 
was  his  most  notable  character,  as  "Richard  III."  was  that  of  his  father.  In  1852,  the  father 
and  son  parted  for  the  last  time.  Junius  Brutus  Booth  died  on  November  30th,  1852,  on  board 
the  Mississippi  steamboat  J.  W.  Cheneivorth  on  the  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati — 
died,  as  it  was  said,  for  the  lack  of  proper  medical  treatment.  Edwin  remained  in  California 
until  1854,  travelling  through  the  State  and  playing  with  fair  success,  but  experiencing  many 
hardships  and  great  poverty.  Here  he  first  began  to  be  noted  for  his  admirable  performance  of 
Sir  Edwin  Mortimer  in  the  "Iron  Chest."  He  played  in  his  brother's  theatre  at  San  Francisco 
as  "Richard  III.,"  "Shylock,"  "Macbeth,"  and  "Hamlet,"  and  acquired  a  local  reputation.  In 
1854  he  joined  a  dramatic  company,  in  which  Miss  Laura  Keene  was  leading  lady,  in  a  trip  to 
Australia,  and  on  the  return  voyage  stopped  and  acted  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  made  his 
reappearance  in  San  Francisco  in  1855  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  at  that  time  managed  by 
Catharine  Sinclair  (Mrs.  Edwin  Forrest,  who  then  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband) ; 
and  at  this  theatre  Edwin  Booth  was  the  original  representative  in  America  of  "Raphael"  in 
the  "Marble  Heart."  At  this  time  also  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  "Richelieu."  In  1856 
Mr.  Booth's  name  and  reputation  having  reached  the  Eastern  cities  and  been  largely  noticed  in 
the  leading  newspapers,  he  left  California,  after  receiving  several  farewell  testimonial  benefits, 
and  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  first  appeared  at  the  Front  Street  Theatre ;  and  then  he  made 
a  rapid  tour  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  South,  meeting  with  a  favorable  reception  wherever  he 
played.  In  April,  1857,  he  appeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in  "A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."  This  engagement  was  a  brilliant  triumph  and  formed  a  turning- 
point  in  Mr.  Booth's  career.  His  success  was  repeated  in  an  engagement  in  Burton's  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  New  York,  commencing  May  14th,  1857,  when  he  played  "Richard  III. ;"  and 
in  the  following  August  he  again  appeared  there  in  a  round  of  great  characters — all  of  which 
he  acted  with  brilliant  ability  and  entirely  to  the  public  satisfaction.  On  April  12th,  1858, 
"Othello"  was  given  at  Wallack's  Theatre  (formerly  Brougham's  Lyceum),  New  York,  for  the 
benefit  of  H.  C.  Jarrett,  with  Edwin  Booth  as  "Iago,"  E.  L.  Davenport  as  "Othello,"  A.  H. 
Davenport  as  "Cassio,"  and  Mrs.  Hoey  as  "Desdemona. "  On  July  7th,  1860,  Mr.  Booth  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Devlin,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  an  actress,  whom  he  had  met  three  years  before  at 
Richmond,  Va.  With  her  he  shortly  afterward  made  a  visit  to  England,  where  their  only  child 
— a  daughter,  Edwina,  now  Mrs.  Grossman — was  born  at  Fulham,  December  9th,  1S61.  After 
their  return  to  America  Mrs.  Booth  sank  under  a  sudden  sickness  and  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
February  21st,  1863.  In  September,  1861,  Mr.  Booth  appeared  in  London  in  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  J.  B.  Buckstone — appearing  as  "Shylock,"  "Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach," and  "Richelieu."  It  is  said  the  English  actors  received  him  coldly  and  that  the  support 
which  he  obtained  and  the  properties  and  scenery  with  which  his  pieces  were  produced  were 
exceedingly  poor ;  but  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  his  artistic  genius  shone  out  with  won- 
derful lustre.  He  played  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  afterward  and  produced  a  marked  im- 
pression.    Returning  to  America,  Booth  became  manager  of  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre,  New 
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York,  where  he  appeared  on  September  29th,  1862,  and  with  which  house  he  was  associated 
until  March  23d,  1867,  except  for  a  brief  period  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  On  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1864,  a  remarkable  performance  was  given  at  the  Winter  Garden  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  the  Shakespeare  statue  (by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward),  in  Central  Park,  this  being  the  occasion  when 
the  three  brothers  appeared  in  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar — Edwin  playing  "Brutus,"  Junius 
Brutus  playing  "Cassius"  and  John  Wilkes  "Marc  Antony."  This  performance  was  memor- 
able, not  only  for  the  extraordinary  and  unique  nature  of  the  cast,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  last  appearance  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  New  York.  The  magnificent  productions  which 
marked  Mr.  Booth's  management  of  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  were  the  marvel  of  New  York. 
Here  he  presented  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Richelieu,"  and  his  other 
great  plays  in  a  style  never  before  attempted  in  that  city ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  ac- 
complished the  unprecedented  achievement  of  running  "Hamlet"  for  one  hundred  consecutive 
nights.  In  honor  of  this  event  a  public  presentation  of  a  gold  medal,  offered  in  behalf  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  New  York,  took  place.  In  the  management  of  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre 
Mr.  Booth  was  associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  comedian  John  S.  Clarke,  and  the 
well-known  journalist  William  Stewart,  until  March  23d,  1867,  when  that  theatre  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  From  the  summer  of  1863  to  March,  1870,  Clarke  and  Booth  were  also  associated  in 
the  management  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  Booth  then  sold  out  his  interest 
to  Clarke.  On  April  14th,  1865,  occurred  the  appalling  tragedy  of  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Edwin's  brother;  and  after  that  Mr.  Booth  was  in  retirement 
for  nearly  a  year — in  fact,  he  designed  then  never  to  return  to  the  stage  again,  but  his  great 
personal  popularity  and  the  necessity  of  business  demands  finally  induced  his  reappearance,  and 
on  January  3d,  1866,  he  again  appeared  at  the  Winter  Garden  as  "Hamlet"  and  was  received 
with  acclamation  by  a  vast  audience.  In  February  of  the  same  year  "Richelieu"  was  revived 
with  great  splendor  and  had  a  good  run;  and  in  January,  1867,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was 
put  on.  On  March  22d  of  this  year — the  night  before  the  burning  of  the  theatre — Booth 
played  "Brutus"  in  John  Howard  Payne's  tragedy  the  "Fall  of  Tarquin."  Mr.  Booth  did  not 
play  after  this  until  his  own  theatre  was  completed.  In  the  mean  time,  1867,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  been  buried  in  a  grave  known  to  but  a  few  persons 
and  located  somewhere  in  the  Arsenal  grounds  at  Washington,  Mr.  Booth  sent  Mr.  Weaver,  the 
sexton  of  Christ  Church,  in  Baltimore,  to  Washington,  with  the  request  that  the  remains  of  his 
brother  might  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  family  burying-place.  After  some  delay,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  finally  appealed  to  and  granted  the  request,  and  Mr.  Weaver  removed  the 
body  to  the  cemetery  in  Baltimore  and  buried  it  beside  the  elder  Booth  and  others  of  the  family. 
This  removal  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  On  April  8th,  1868,  the  corner-stone  of 
Booth's  Theatre  was  laid  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue ; 
and  on  February  5th,  1869,  Booth  opened  the  new  house  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  Mr. 
Booth  as  "Romeo,"  Miss  Mary  McVicker  (afterward  Mrs.  Booth)  as  "Juliet,"  and  Edwin 
Adams  as  "Mercutio."  Miss  McVicker  was  the  step-daughter  of  James  H.  McVicker,  the 
prominent  actor  and  manager,  and  took  his  name.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Booth  June  7th, 
1869,  and  died  in  New  York  in  1881,  leaving  no  children.  Booth's  Theatre  had  a  splendid  pro- 
fessional career  of  thirteen  years,  and  its  stage  was  adorned  with  some  of  the  grandest  pageants 
and  graced  with  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  renowned  actors  of  the  period.  It  continued 
under  the  management  of  Edwin  Booth  until  the  spring  of  1874,  when  it  passed  out  of  his 
possession.  Under  his  management  were  produced  sumptuous  revivals  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"Othello,"  "Hamlet,"  "Richelieu,"  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Macbeth,"  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,  " Brutus, "  and  other  plays.  The  revival  of 
"Julius  Csesar,"  beginning  at  Christmas,  1871,  and  ending  March  16th,  1872,  was  particularly 
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notable,  Mr.  Booth  alternating  characters  with  Lawrence  Barrett,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr., 
F.  0.  Bangs  and  William  Creswick.  Besides  those  named,  his  stock  company  consisted  of  E.  L. 
Davenport,  J.  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  Mark  Smith,  A.  W.  Fenno,  D.  W.  Waller,  Bobert  Pateman, 
Miss  Emma  Waller,  Bella  Pateman  and  others.  Among  the  stars  who  acted  at  this  theatre 
were  Joseph  Jefferson,  Kate  Bateman,  James  H.  Hackett,  Charlotte  Cushman,  John  S.  Clarke, 
John  E.  Owens,  and  James  H.  McVicker.  The  performance  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  with  Miss 
Adelaide  Neilson  as  "Rosalind,"  June  14th,  1S73,  terminated  Mr.  Booth's  personal  management 
of  the  theatre.  Under  his  management  it  was  almost  invariably  a  prosperous  house,  but  it  was 
not  economically  managed,  and  for  this  reason  and  this  alone  it  eventually  carried  its  owner 
into  bankruptcy.  Edwin  Booth  then  began  his  dramatic  career  over  again ;  and  in  the  course 
of  time  paid  his  debts  and  earned  another  fortune.  The  theatre  ended  its  history  in  May,  1882, 
when  it  was  finally  closed  with  a  performance  of  "  Juliet, "  by  Mme.  Modjeska.  In  1876  Mr. 
Booth  made  a  tour  of  the  South,  which  was  a  triumphal  progress.  In  San  Francisco  in  eight 
weeks  he  drew  upward  of  $96,000.  It  is  stated  that  in  fifty-six  weeks  his  performances  brought 
in  nearly  $200,000.  In  1880,  and  again  in  1882,  Mr.  Booth  visited  Great  Britain  and  acted  with 
brilliant  success  in  London  and  other  cities.  He  went  to  Germany  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  and 
was  there  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  In  1883  he  returned  home  and  resumed  his 
starring  tours  in  America.  For  some  years  Mr.  Booth  played  principally  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  his  repertory  including  "  Hamlet,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  King  Lear,"  "  Othello," 
"Cardinal  Wolsey,"  "Richard  III.,"  "Shylock,"  "Richard  II.,"  "Benedick,"  "Petruchio," 
"Richelieu,"  "Ruy  Bias,"  and  "Don  Csesar  de  Bazan."  Probably  Edwin  Booth's  greatest 
triumph  occurred  on  May  21st,  1888,  when  he  played  "Hamlet"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  City,  supported  by  the  greatest  company  of  actors  ever  assembled  in  this 
country.  The  occasion  was  a  benefit  to  the  late  Lester  Wallack,  and  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  New  York's  most  distinguished  citizens  assembled  to  witness  the  unequalled 
performance.  Nearly  $22,000  was  realized.  In  the  winter  of  1889  he  played  with  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Fool's  Revenge,"  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing, "  "Riche- 
lieu,""  Hamlet, "  "Macbeth,"  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett  again  played  together 
until  December,  1890,  when  Mr.  Booth's  health,  heretofore  delicate,  failed  and  he  determined  to 
retire.  In  1S88  Mr.  Booth  presented  to  the  actors  and  friends  of  the  drama  a  club  house  at  No. 
16  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  which  is  called  "The  Players."  It  was  formally  opened  on  New 
Year's  eve,  and  contains  on  the  first  floor  a  billiard-room  and  various  offices;  on  the  second 
floor  the  reading-room  and  lounging-room  and  drill-room;  on  the  third  floor  the  library;  the 
top  floor  contained  Mr.  Booth's  private  apartments.  He  was  the  President  of  the  club.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  land  and  building,  with  its  remodelling  and  furnishing,  was  borne  by  Mr. 
Booth.  The  dramatic  library  is  invaluable,  containing  the  collections  of  Augustin  Daly,  Edwin 
Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  many  others.  In  November,  1S89,  a  similar  instance  of  the  ten- 
derness toward  bis  profession  which  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Booth  occurred  in  his  undertaking 
the  task  of  repairing  the  monument  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  great  English  actor,  whose 
remains  occupy  a  central  position  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  The  portrait  accompanying  this 
sketch  represents  Mr.  Booth  in  his  prime — in  the  full  maturity  of  his  great  tragic  powers.  He 
had  aged  much  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  was  quite  feeble  and  tottering  for  a  year 
or  more  preceding  his  decease,  which  occurred  in  his  apartments  at  "The  Players'  "  club-house 
in  the  early  morning  of  June  7  th,  1893.  Genius  of  the  veiy  highest  order  was  Mr.  Booth's  inheri- 
tance, and  the  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed  he  nurtured  and  fostered  to  the  supreme  point 
of  professional  achievement.  As  an  actor  his  name  will  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  trage- 
dians of  the  century.  We  may  differ  as  to  the  exact  place  he  should  hold  among  his  great 
contemporaries,  and  the  judgment  of  this  generation  may  be  reversed  by  the  one  that  follows 
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it,  but,  come  what  may,  the  name  of  Booth  is  imperishable.  It  will  live  almost  as  long  as  the 
name  of  the  great  poet  whose  most  splendid  characters  he  typified  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 
Personally,  Edwin  Booth  was  the  most  charming  of  men.  He  was  an  ideal  friend,  lovable  in 
every  relation  of  life.  He  had  the  heart  of  a  woman  and  the  soul  of  a  Saladin.  He  was  a  poet 
and  a  philosopher.  There  were  in  him  several  personalities.  The  general  public  knew  him  as 
an  actor  who  had  achieved  fame  and  fortune;  his  associates  recall  him  as  a  reserved  but  kind- 
hearted  comrade,  ever  ready  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity  to  help  the  unfortunate  and  relieve  the 
necessitous,  but  his  family  and  more  intimate  friends  in  the  sacred  circle  of  private  life  found 
him  lovable  and  gracious  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 


D.  HAYES  AGNEW. 

Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  eminent  surgeons  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  distinguished  practitioner  in  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  November  24,  1818,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia 
March  22,  1892.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Agnew,  who  practised  medicine  in  Lancaster 
County  and  the  surrounding  region  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  attained  well-merited  prominence. 
D.  Hayes  Agnew  received  his  literary  education  at  Moscow  Academy, — a  school  of  high  repute, 
located  in  Chester  County,  and  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Francis  Latta ; — at 
Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  and  at  Newark  College,  Delaware,  where  Rev.  John 
Holmes  Agnew,  a  relative,  was  Professor  of  Languages.  His  future  vocation,  for  which  he  had 
a  natural  inclination,  having  been  determined  upon,  he  matriculated  at  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1838.  He  practised  for  a  short 
time  in  Lancaster  County,  and  then,  removing  to  Philadelphia,  commenced  teaching  and  lectur- 
ing on  anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  on  College  Avenue,  a  famous  school  in 
which  almost  all  the  older  medical  men  of  distinction  either  were  educated  or  taught  in  this 
line.  He  remained  thus  engaged,  and  also  practising  his  profession,  and  quickly  obtained  dis- 
tinction in  the  latter  as  the  logical  result  of  his  native  ability,  thorough  education,  and  untiring 
application,  and  his  success  as  an  instructor  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  classes  in 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  soon  grew  to  be  the  largest  private  classes  in  the 
country.  He  remained  in  this  honorable  position  for  many  years,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  his  class  numbered  265  students,  representing  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Dr.  Agnew  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Operative  Surgery.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Wills 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  and  resigned  after  serving  for  twelve  years,  being  re-elected  in  1877.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  and  in  1870  was  given  the 
chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1871  was  elected  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  same  institution,  holding  also  the  professorship 
of  clinical  surgery  in  the  hospital  of  the  University.  He  resigned  as  Surgeon  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  on  May  5,  1884,  after  serving  in  that  capacity  with  a  brief  interval  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  years.  In  April,  1888,  was  celebrated  in  Philadelphia  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Agnew's  entrance  into  the  medical  profession.  Over  two  hundred  prominent  physicians 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  were  present.  In  October,  1888,  Dr.  Agnew  presented  to  the 
trustees  of  the  University  his  resignation  from  the  chair  of  Surgery,  which  was  accepted  on 
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December  5,  with  expressions  of  regret  and  high  appreciation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  He  delivered  his  last  lecture  in  the  institution  on  April  5,  1889,  when  the  amphi- 
theatre was  crowded  with  students  and  graduates,  who  made  the  occasion  a  memorable  one. 
Dr.  Agnew  was  identified  with  many  societies,  most  of  them  of  medical  or  scientific  purpose, 
though  among  the  oldest  was  one  of  entirely  different  nature — The  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, of  which  Henry  Clay  was  at  one  time  President.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  had  been  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  and  of  the  State  Medical  Societies,  and  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association.  Highly  valued  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  profession  were  made  by  Dr. 
Agnew  during  his  more  than  half  a  century  of  arduous  practice  and  instruction.  Among  his 
works  is  one  on  "  Practical  Anatomy,"  one  on  "  Lacerations  of  the  Female  Perineum  and  Vesico- 
vaginal Fistula;"  a  series  of  papers,  about  sixty  in  number,  on  "Anatomy  in  its  Eolations  to 
Medicine  and  Surgery ;"  an  exhaustive  work  of  recent  years,  on  "  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,"  in  three  volumes,  aggregating  5,000  pages,  and  in  addition  to  these  he  made  numer- 
ous contributions  to  medical  journals  on  various  subjects  connected  with  surgery.  As  is  well 
known,  Dr.  Agnew  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  surgery,  its  practice  and  instruction 
in  the  art.  He  was  master  of  every  branch  or  department  of  surgery,  and  the  rapidity  and 
skilfulness  of  his  operations,  and  the  scholarly  character  of  his  contributions,  gave  him  world- 
wide fame.  In  his  capacity  as  surgeon  and  consulting  physician  he  was  called  into  many  cases 
of  importance  and  prominence  in  general  as  well  as  in  medical  history.  After  President  Gar- 
field was  wounded  in  1881,  Dr.  Agnew  was  called  upon  as  a  consulting  physician,  and  he  made 
frequent  trips  to  Washington  and  Elberon  for  that  purpose.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  July, 
in  that  summer  of  1881,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  the  knife  on  the  dying  President. 
Around  the  bed  were  a  half-dozen  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  country,  but  Dr.  Bliss 
felt  that  there  was  only  one  surgeon  present  to  whom  the  delicate  operation  should  be  entrusted. 
He  passed  the  keen-edged  blade  to  Dr.  Agnew,  to  whom,  by  this  graceful  acknowledgment, 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  drawn.  The  recurrence  of  dangerous  symptoms  required  a 
second  application  of  surgical  skill,  and  the  relief  afforded  to  the  patient  in  both  instances  will 
still  be  remembered  in  the  prolongation  of  the  martyr's  life  for  over  ten  weeks,  until  the  angry 
and  inflamed  passions  of  partisans  had  become  cool,  and  it  was  rendered  possible  for  the  in- 
terests of  law  and  good  order  to  prevail.  As  he  said  himself  afterward,  Dr.  Agnew  was  never 
sanguine  of  the  President's  recovery,  and  always  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  great  hazard. 
Dr.  Agnew 's  distinguished  character  as  a  man  and  citizen  was  in  perfect  keeping  and  accord 
with  his  great  professional  prominence  and  ability — a  condition  of  symmetrical  development 
nowhere  more  admirable  or  necessary  than  in  his  vocation.  Dr.  Agnew  married  a  member  of 
the  Irving  family  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  this  institution  his  widow  recently  gave 
$25,000,  and  the  new  wing  of  the  Hospital  bears  Dr.  Agnew 's  name  as  a  mark  of  appreciation 
of  her  generosity. 


^illlll 
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GEORGE   SCHNEIDER. 

Hon.  George  Schneider,  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois  and  one  of 
the  directors  and  active  managers  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  was  born  in  Pirmasens, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  December  13th,  1823.  His  father  was  Ludwig  Schneider  and  his  mother 
Josephine  Schlick,  both  of  them  members  of  old  Bavarian  families.  George  Schneider  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Latin  school  of  his  native  town,  but  remained  at  home  until  he 
reached  his  majority,  when  he  engaged  in  journalism.  His  native  province  was  at  tbat  time 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  young  Schneider  wielded  his  pen  with  strong  antagonism  against 
the  domination  of  despotism.  It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  feel  that  the  situation  de- 
manded the  exercise  of  a  more  powerful  weapon,  and  he  added  the  weight  of  his  sword  to  that 
of  his  pen.  But  when  the  Prussians  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bavarian  monarchy,  Mr. 
Schneider  knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  that  it  would  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  his  liberty  and  in  all  probability  his  life  would  be  forfeited  by  his  opposition 
to  the  tyrants  then  in  power.  The  German  insurrection  failed  in  1S49  and  Mr.  Schneider  fled 
to  France.  Knowing  that  America  was  the  land  of  the  free  and  ready  with  open  arms  to 
receive  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  he  determined  to  make  that  country  his  home  for  the  future. 
,  After  an  uneventful  voyage,  he  arrived  in  New  York  in  July,  1849.  He  had  come  to  the  New 
1  World,  but  was  possessed  of  too  progressive  a  spirit  to  remain  in  the  older  centres  of  civilization 
and  there  work  out  the  problem  of  his  life.  To  a  light  purse  was  supplemented  dauntless 
courage,  a  good  education,  and  a  determination  to  succeed — powers  which  have  made  many  a 
man  a  hero.  He  had  heard  strange  stories  of  the  wonders  of  the  great  West,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  remarkable  region  were  enticing  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Schneider's  disposition.  He  there- 
fore left  the  Empire  State  and  made  his  way  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Remaining  there  but  a 
short  time,  he  pushed  farther  westward  until  he  reached  St.  Louis,  the  metropolis  of  the  great 
State  of  Missouri.  St.  Louis  had  a  strong  German  element  in  its  population,  and  there  Mr. 
Schneider  found  not  only  a  congenial  society,  but  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  most  cherished 
principles.  His  journalistic  proclivities,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  German  population,  led 
him  to  found  a  newspaper,  and  the  Neue  Zeit  was  the  child  of  his  endeavor,  which  acquired 
great  popularity  with  the  people  among  whom  it  circulated.  Already  the  defender  of  the 
oppressed  in  his  native  land,  the  question  that  almost  immediately  attracted  his  attention  was 
the  slavery  issue,  then  dominant  in  American  politics.  Against  a  perpetuation  of  this  system, 
and  particularly  against  its  extension,  Mr.  Schneider  took  strong  grounds  and  bravely  and 
courageously  maintained  his  position  in  a  Southern  city  where  the  sympathetic  feeling  throbbed 
in  favor  of  the  South  in  a  general  way  and  Southern  institutions  in  particular.  His  paper, 
which  was  the  exponent  of  his  views,  became,  therefore,  a  power  in  its  strong  advocacy  of  anti- 
slavery  principles,  wielding  a  large  and  wide-spread  influence  throughout  a  State  that  threw 
the  weight  of  its  sympathy  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  dividing  line  of  political  opinion.  But 
the  times  were  troublous  and  the  life  of  the  Neue  Zeit  was  short,  for  some  time  in  1851  the 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  in  consequence  of  the  disaster  the  paper  passed  out  of  existence. 
While  suffering  from  his  losses,  but  nerved  to  the  determination  of  carrying  out  his  principles, 
notwithstanding  fire  and  possible  subsequent  blood,  Mr.  Schneider  abandoned  St.  Louis  upon 
receiving  an  offer  to  become  editor-in-chief  of  the  Staats  Zeitung  of  Chicago,  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  German  population  in  that  city.  The  Staats  Zeitung  was  a  weekly  and  had  been 
in  existence  since  1848.  It  was  therefore  in  its  infancy  when  Mr.  Hoeffgen,  its  editor  and 
proprietor,  invited  George  Schneider  to  come  to  Chicago  to  undertake  its  editorial  management, 
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The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  August  25th,  1851,  Mr.  Schneider  made  his  future  home  in  the 
metropolis  of  inter-oceanic  America,  where  he  immediately  entered  upon  an  eminently  success- 
ful journalistic  career.  From  that  time  until  1S62  the  history  of  the  Staats  Zeitimg  is  practi- 
cally the  history  of  Mr.  Schneider.  He  gave  to  hoth  the  editorial  and  the  business  management 
the  most  careful  attention,  and  won  for  it  a  prominence  among  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
which  no  German  publication  of  the  West  had  before  attained.  His  own  individuality  clearly 
marked  every  step  taken,  and  the  policy  of  the  paper  was  that  laid  down  by  him.  Upon 
assuming  the  editorship  he  made  the  paper  a  daily,  and  toward  the  end  of  1852  enlarged  it.  Its 
circulation  began  to  increase  and  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Western  civilization 
of  a  progresssive  age.  Not  content  with  being  merely  a  worker,  Mr.  Schneider  negotiated  for 
a  half  interest  in  the  paper  and  became  a  co-publisher  with  Mr.  Hoeffgen.  In  1854  the  man- 
agers inaugurated  an  innovation  in  the  publication  of  a  daily  in  Chicago  by  the  issue  of  a 
Sunday  edition.  This  was  the  first  Sunday  paper  published  in  Chicago,  and  its  success  was 
assured.  The  Staats  Zeitung  was  also  the  first  of  all  the  dailies  to  oppose  tbe  Nebraska  bill 
and  spread  anti-slavery  doctrines.  On  January  29th,  1854,  Mr.  Schneider  convoked  the  first 
public  meeting  to  oppose  that  obnoxious  measure  known  as  the  Kansas -Nebraska  bill.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  Warner's  Hall,  on  Randolph  Street,  near  Clark.  It  was  probably  the  first 
public  meeting  held  for  that  purpose  in  the  United  States.  Resolutions  were  passed  which 
embodied  the  sentiments  of  those  participating,  and  their  weight  was  such  that  when  copies 
were  sent  to  John  Wentworth,  the  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  he  voted  adversely  to  the 
bill.  Mr.  Wentworth's  vote  was  the  first  Democratic  ballot  cast  against  the  measure.  One  of 
the  important  results  of  this  celebrated  movement  was  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  Mr.  Schneider,  through  the  Staats  Zeitung,  was  in  a 
great  measure  responsible  for  its  formation.  The  strong  position  the  paper  took,  its  adherence 
to  the  Buffalo  platform,  the  bitter  fight  it  made  against  the  bill  and  against  slavery,  are  matters 
of  National  history.  The  meeting  was  really  the  birthplace  of  the  Republican  party.  At  this 
critical  juncture  Douglas  and  a  few  other  Democratic  leaders  came  to  Chicago  to  try  to  check 
the  disaffection  springing  up  in  the  party.  By  appointment  Editor  Schneider  met  the  "Little 
Giant"  at  the  Tremont  House,  and  in  company  with  General  Cameron  and  other  friends  the 
situation  was  discussed.  Mr.  Douglas  used  all  his  persuasive  eloquence  on  Mr.  Schneider  in 
the  effort  to  convince  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  told  the  fearless  advocate  of  the  anti- 
Nebraska  bill  that  he  was  only  leading  his  friends  into  the  woods,  from  which  there  was  no 
possible  egress,  and  urged  him  to  retreat  before  he  was  hopelessly  entangled.  But  the  German- 
American  said:  "The  woods  had  no  terrors  for  him;  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  slavery 
and  had  cast  his  lot  with  the  new  party  for  better  or  worse."  The  utterances  of  Joseph  K.  C. 
Forrest,  the  oldest  editor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  published  long  after  in  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  show  in  what  a  high  estimation  Mr.  Schneider's  work  was  held : 

"  I  have  always  insisted  that  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  and  Mr.  George  Schneider  did  more  to  kill 
slavery  and  save  the  Union  than  any  two  other  men  of  their,  or  indeed  of  any  other,  nation- 
ality in  these  United  States." 

The  new  party  was  made  on  a  Republican -Democratic  basis,  and  Fremont  was  nominated. 
Enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  but  the  party  was  defeated,  although  it 
carried  the  great  Western  States.  New  history  was  made;  Lincoln  arose  on  the  scene;  the 
war  followed,  and  slavery  received  its  death-blow.  A  letter  written  by  Governor,  afterward 
Senator,  John  M.  Palmer,  who  was  then  closing  his  term  as  Republican  Governor  of  Illinois, 
dated  at  the  Executive  Chamber,  Springfield,  111.,  January  13th,  1872,  is  well  worthy  of  reproduc- 
tion here.     It  was  addressed  to  George  Schneider  and  read  as  follows: 
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"My  Deak  Sir: — I  am  just  leaving  the  executive  rooms  to  make  way  for  my  successor,  and 
avail  myself  of  the  last  moment  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  note.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  my  memories  are  those  that  are  connected  with  the  events  to  which  you 
refer — the  convention  of  1856 — and  I  shall  hereafter  make  no  friends  to  whom  my  affections 
cling  so  fondly  as  to  those  who  encountered  the  storms  of  obloquy  and  the  bitterness  of  party 
to  initiate  the  great  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  Republican 
institutions  upon  this  continent.  You  are  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  the  honors  of  this  great 
revolution,  for  you  aided  to  commit  that  great  people,  the  German-Americans,  to  the  move- 
ment, and  their  tongues  and  their  pens  and  their  swords  have  done  noble  service  at  all  points 
and  in  all  fields  where  the  contest  was  maintained.  May  God  bless  you  and  them  for  the 
noble  service  you  and  they  have  rendered  to  humanity ! 

"Respectfully, 

"John  M.  Palmer." 

The  friends  of  the  measures  became  the  rancorous  enemies  of  the  paper,  and  during  that 
year  an  angry  mob  attacked  the  office.  Mr.  Schneider  was  not  without  friends,  and  he  had 
many  offers  of  assistance.  He,  however,  declined  them,  saying  that  he  felt  entirely  able  to 
resist  an  attack,  should  one  be  made.  He  said  that  while  he  controlled  the  paper  he  would 
defend  it,  and  as  a  precaution  he  thoroughly  armed  all  his  assistants  and  employees  in  the 
office.  So  determined  a  front  did  he  assume  that  the  mob  was  cowed  and  retired  without 
perpetrating  any  violence.  During  the  following  year  another  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
to  mob  the  office,  through  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  grew  out  of  politics,  but  the  armed 
neutrality  which  the  paper  maintained  prevented  anything  worse  than  threats  assailing  its 
walls.  Mr.  Schneider  was  a  warm  and  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  two 
labored  together  at  the  Editorial  Convention  held  in  Decatur  in  1856.  Resolutions  against  the 
Nebraska  bill  and  against  the  principles  of  the  then  forming  Native  American  party,  better 
known  as  "Know-nothingism,"  supported  by  Governor  Palmer,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Norman  B.  Judd, 
and  others,  were  offered  by  Mr.  Schneider.  They  were  passed  amid  great  excitement  and  under 
the  special  advocacy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  stated  to  his  Whig  friends  that  "  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Schneider  contained  nothing  which  had  not  been  said  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  No 
born  American  citizen  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  war  spirit  than  was  Mr.  Schneider. 
He  acted  the  part  of  patriot  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  as  earnestly  and  as  honestly  as  if  it 
had  been  genuine  Yankee  blood  which  coursed  through  his  veins.  He  looked  upon  the  Rebel- 
lion as  the  one  natural  result  of  slavery,  and  he  had  for  years  boldly  and  clearly  let  his  position 
upon  this  subject  be  known.  He  labored  with  his  paper  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  Defence  Committee  for  the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  raised  a 
strong  feeling  of  interest  among  the  Germans  of  the  West,  and  the  history  of  the  war  tells 
what  noble  work  the  Germans  did  toward  helping  to  save  the  Union.  Mr.  Schneider  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  which  in  1856  nominated  General  Fremont  for 
President,  and  also  of  the  Convention  which  in  1860  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  Consul  to  Denmark,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Union  in  Europe.  Having  accomplished  his  mission,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  then  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  First  District  of 
Illinois,  remaining  in  that  office  four  years  and  discharging  his  duties  with  marked  ability  and 
scrupulous  fidelity.  His  administration  was  noted  for  his  selection  of  subordinates.  They 
were  chosen  for  their  efficiency  alone,  partisanship  not  being  permitted  for  a  moment  to  have 
any  influence  in  his  selections.  In  1862  Mr.  Schneider  sold  his  interest  in  the  Staats  Zeitung 
in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  when  his  term  expired  he  found 
himself  practically  out  of  business,  but  this  was  only  for  a  brief  period.  The  State  Savings 
Institution  just  at  that  time  needed  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Schneider  as  its  chief  executive,  and 
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he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office.  He  retained  his  position  in  that  institution  until 
1871.  When  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois  was  organized,  Mr.  Schneider  was  elected  its  first 
President  and  still  fills  that  position.  This  bank  is  one  of  the  most  conservative,  prosperous, 
and  influential  in  the  State.  Mr.  Schneider's  occupancy  of  its  presidency  for  twenty-two  years 
is  ample  testimony  to  the  high  appreciation  the  stockholders  have  of  his  ability.  As  in  his 
management  of  the  Staats  Zeitung  in  earlier  years,  it  is  Mr.  Schneider  who  defines  the  policy 
of  the  bank,  and  its  success  is  the  most  certain  indication  of  his  ability  as  a  financier.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  public  positions  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Schneider  was,  in  1876,  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  as  Minister  to  Switzerland,  but  he  declined  the  position  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  his  private  business.  The  only  political  office  he  has  held  in  later  years  was  that  of 
Elector-at-Large  on  the  Republican  National  ticket  of  1880,  when  he  threw  in  his  strength  for 
the  success  of  the  Garfield  ticket.  He  has  always  labored  for  the  best  interests  of  Chicago, 
and  has  been  liberal  with  his  money  and  his  services  for  the  advancement  of  public  institutions. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  World's  Fair  directory  and  a  prominent  worker  on  three  of  its 
most  important  committees,  viz.,  Ways  and  Means,  Press  and  Printing,  and  Agriculture.  A 
member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Germania,  and  Press  clubs — of  which  latter  organization 
he  has  long  been  the  honored  treasurer — Mr.  Schneider  has  endeared  himself  to  all  his  associ- 
ates by  his  courtly  demeanor,  democratic  ways,  and  kindliness  of  heart.  He  has  been  of  great 
aid  to  the  societies  formed  to  assist  German  emigrants.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorpora- 
tors of  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  city's  public  park  and  boulevard 
systems.  Mr.  Schneider  held  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  South  Park  board  of  commis- 
sioners from  1877  to  1S82.  For  a  long  time  he  has  been  a  director  in  the  Illinois  Humane 
Society,  and  was  the  first  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  department  for  the  protection 
of  helpless  children.     From  the  November  issue  of  the  Humane  Journal  we  quote  the  following : 

"Early  in  the  year  of  1879,  Mr.  George  Schneider,  President  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Illinois,  said  to  the  publisher  of  the  Humane  Journal,  who  was  then  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  'What  are  you  doing  for  the  protection  of  the  children?'  The  answer,  'The 
Illinois  Humane  Society  does  not  extend  its  care  to  children, '  astonished  Mr.  Schneider  and  he 
doubted  if  the  platform  of  the  organization  was  as  comprehensive  as  it  should  be.  At  his 
suggestion  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  directors  at  their  next  meeting,  but  only  two  of 
the  number  present  favored  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  include  children.  A  committee 
was,  however,  appointed  to  take  the  matter  under  advisement  and  report  the  result  of  its 
deliberations  at  the  next  meeting.  Its  report  being  favorable,  Mr.  Schneider's  suggestions 
were  concurred  in,  and  from  that  time  the  society  has  cared  for  children." 

Taking  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  music  and  the  drama  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Schneider 
has  always  believed  that  the  city  was  likely  to  become  a  musical  centre,  and  his  purse  has 
never  been  closed  to  any  plan  in  furtherance  of  that  object.  From  his  newspaper  connection 
he  became  a  life  member  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club,  and  in  1877  was  elected  its  treasurer,  a 
position  of  which  he  is  proud  and  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1891,  when  he  resigned.  As 
a  business  man  he  is  discerning,  conscientious,  and  conservative,  doing  many  charitable  acts  of 
kindness  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner  that  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Mr.  Schneider 
was  married  on  June  6th,  1853,  to  Miss  Matilda  Schloetzer,  and  has  a  family  of  seven  daughters. 
His  home  has  always  been  a  recognized  centre  of  culture  and  refinement ;  his  domestic  life  a 
poem  of  happiness.  He  lives  in  a  large,  roomy  mansion  which  he  built  at  the  corner  of  Michigan 
Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street  over  a  score  of  years  ago.  Passionately  fond  of  flowers,  his 
tables  are  seldom  without  a  few  rare  orchids  or  roses,  which  he  raises  himself  in  his  hot-house 
on  the  premises.  All  his  daughters  are  happily  married  and  live  on  the  North  Side,  where  his 
friends  think  he  will  some  day  follow  them,  though  he  is  fondly  attached  to  his  comfortable 
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home  on  the  avenue.  In  looking  back  over  his  past  life,  Mr.  George  Schneider  cannot  deeply 
regret  that  the  despotism  of  Europe  drove  him  an  exile  from  his  native  land.  He  found  a 
welcome  on  the  free  soil  of  America,  and  in  her  avenues  of  commerce  he  discovered  and  developed 
a  field  for  his  abilities  that  the  old  country  might  not  have  afforded.  While  he  has  achieved 
distinguished  successes  in  the  several  fields  of  effort  which  have  engaged  his  best  thought  and 
his  eminent  abilities,  he  has  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense, 
by  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  and  her  institutions,  that  nationality  or  birth  does  not 
determine  in  this  country,  either  in  spirit  or  degree,  the  loftiest  patriotism  or  the  truest  con- 
ception of  the  American  idea  of  the  "common  brotherhood  of  man." 


PHILLIPS   BPOOKS. 

Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  divines,  was  born  in  Boston  December  13th,  1835,  and  died  there 
January  23d,  1893,  from  heai't  failure,  superinduced  by  overwork  and  the  result  of  a  severe 
cold.  He  descended  from  a  long  line  of  New  Englanders — his  family,  which  was  early 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  having  for  a  number  of  generations  supplied  many  of  the  strongest 
personalities  which  gave  distinction  to  that  section  of  the  country,  or  which,  migrating  into 
other  States,  leavened  the  whole  loaf  of  American  nationalism  and  loyalty  to  Church  and  State. 
His  father  was  a  highly  respected  Boston  merchant  of  the  old  school,  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  conducted  a  profitable  business  on  Dock  Square.  The  boy  had  every  educational 
advantage,  beginning  with  the  fine  scholastic  provision  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  and  then 
going  to  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  the  class  of  1855.  From 
Harvard  he  went  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary.  His  student  life  was  peculiar  for  the  fact  that  he  was  equally 
conspicuous  among  his  college  mates  in  intellectual  powers  and  in  the  physical  qualities  of  an 
athlete.  It  is  known  of  him  that  he  led  all  his  fellows,  both  in  the  class-room  and  in  athletic 
contests.  Personally  he  is  described  at  that  period  as  blending  in  his  nature  both  Puritan 
sturdiness  and  Cavalier  courtesy,  with  the  result  of  forming  a  style  of  manhood  which  was 
both  Christian  and  inspiring.  Brooks  had  determined,  in  fact,  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  in  1859  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  and  appointed  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  when  he  assumed 
the  same  position  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  that  city,  where  he  continued  seven 
years.  But  although  highly  successful  as  regarded  his  religious  work  in  the  Quaker  City,  his 
heart  always  turned  toward  New  England,  and  chiefly  to  Boston,  where  he  had  received  his 
earlier  education  and  the  incentives  which  had  directed  him  in  the  course  of  life  he  had  chosen. 
Fully  alive  to  the  special  intellectual  conditions  which  obtained  in  Boston,  and  of  the  existence 
there  of  a  spirit  of  agnosticism  which  threatened  in  that  locality  the  standing  and  influence  of 
Christianity,  he  was  anxious  to  enter  that  special  arena  to  fight  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him 
and  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  surrounding  community.  In  1869  the  opportunity 
to  carry  out  this  the  dearest  wish  of  his  life  presented  itself.  He  was  at  this  time  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  highly  endowed  intellectually,  perfectly  educated,  and  with  a  religious  experience 
and  an  ecclesiastical  knowledge  which  amply  fitted  him  to  the  labor  which  he  was  now  about 
to  undertake.  He  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
congregation  of  Episcopalians  of  Massachusetts.  Trinity  Church  was  the  third  organization  in 
that  faith  in  the  New  England  capital.     The  church  was  founded  1728,  and  the  plain  wooden 
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structure  in  which  the  congregation  first  worshipped  was  opened  for  that  purpose  August  15th, 
1735.     One  hundred  years  later  a  splendid  gothic  structure  of  stone  was  erected,  and  therein 
Phillips  Brooks  began  his  notable  and  widely  influential  ministry.     It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  the  list  of  his  eminent  predecessors  in  the  same  pulpit.     These  included  Samuel 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,    John  S.  J.  Gardiner,  George  W.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Vermont,  and  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.     It 
speedily  became  recognized,  not  alone  by  his  congregation,  but  throughout  cultured  society  in 
Boston  and  New  England,  that  a  new  and  powerful  personality  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
East.     Phillips  Brooks  possessed  at  this  time,  as  always  during  his  life,  a  superb  personal 
presence,  a  grace  of  manner  which  was  charming  and  captivating,  eloquence  that  thrilled  his 
hearers  without  much  regard  to  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke,  and  a  scholarship  which  was 
wide  and  profound.     With  all  of  these  endowments  he  possessed  a  spiritual  fervor  and  a 
warmth  and  earnestness  of  manner  which  could  only  be  the  outcome  of  the  deepest  conviction. 
Thus  grandly  endowed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  before  long  he  was  the  exemplar  of  theological 
power  in  the  city  where  his  religious  utterances  soon  became  familiar.     Mingling,  seemingly, 
the  powers  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Savonarola,  he  possessed  magnetic  qualities  such  as  may 
be  supposed  to  have  incited  the  ministry  of  Peter  the  Hermit.     He  became  the  delight  of  all 
those  who  listened  to  his  splendid  oratorical  efforts,  delivered  with  a  rapidity  of  utterance  in 
which  the  great,  vivid  conceptions  of  the  man  seemed  to  struggle  for  expression.     Later,  when 
it  became  the  custom  to  take  the  sermons  of  notable  preachers  stenographically,  Phillips  Brooks 
was  the  despair  of  reporters.     Meanwhile  he  did  not  confine  his  influence  to  its  exertion  within 
his  church  or  his  parish.     Soon  it  permeated  every  walk  of  life  in  Boston,  and  the  great  figure 
of  the  leading  muscular  Christian  of  his  time  became  as  well  known  in  the  haunts  of  the  poor 
and  the  criminal  as  among  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  the  good.     Naturally  enough,  his 
congregation  outgrew  the  church  in  which  it  worshipped,  and  in  1871  plans  were  being  made 
for  enlarging  the  building,  but  the  great  fire  of  1872  destroyed  it  utterly,  leaving  of  it  only  a 
mass  of  charred  and  crumbling  ruins.     A  commission  to  design  and  build  a  new  church  was 
immediately  given  to  the  distinguished   American  architect,  the  late  H.  H.  Eichardson,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  erection,  in  the  finest  quarter  of  Boston,  of  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  America.     It  is  built  of  granite  in  Franco-Romanesque 
style,  the  ground  plan  being  cruciform,  measuring  121  x  160  feet.     Above  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts  rises  a  vast  quadrangular  tower  211  feet  high.     The  interior  of  the  building 
is  ornate,  but  dignified  in  appearance,  finely  decorated  and  very  impressive.     The  building  cost 
nearly  one  million  dollars  and  is  an  object  of  interest  to  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
The  dedication  services  took  place  February  9th,  1877,  and  now  the  great  preacher  entered  upon 
a  new  and  even  broader  career  of  influence  in  connection  with  the  wider  scope  and  ample 
facilities  then  provided  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.     His  popularity  extended,  and  enormous 
crowds  flocked  to  hear  him  preach,  while  his  sermons  were  published  and  read  all  over  the 
world.     Meanwhile  all  the  religious  and  charitable  functions  of  the  church  were  carried  out  in 
a  way  which  was  exceptional,  as  Phillips  Brooks  threw  himself  with  the  same  vigor  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  into  the  practical  work  of  his  parish  as  he  displayed  in  conducting  the 
services  of  the  church.     Now  he  grew  to  be  also  in  great  demand  in  other  directions.     He 
became  the  University  preacher  at  Harvard,  while  continual  calls  were  made  upon  him  in  his 
capacity  as  a  lecturer,  and  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  at  Yale  College,  at  the  Episcopal 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere.     It  was  his  habit  to  use  his  vacations  in  foreign 
travel,  and  when  visiting  England  he  preached  in  many  of  the  most  famous  churches  and 
cathedrals,  and  by  special  "command"  before  the  Queen  herself.     Invitations  were  given  to 
him,  which  would  have  proved  all-powerful  with  many,  to  leave  his  charge  and  accept  other 
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positions;  thus  he  was  offered  a  professorship  by  Harvard  and  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  he  declined  both  positions.  For  twenty-two  years  Phillips  Brooks  was  the  rector 
of  Trinity  Church.  His  preaching  was,  as  his  convictions  were,  of  a  liberal  character,  and  many 
stories  are  told  illustrative  of  his  nature  in  this  respect.  There  was  nothing  of  the  bigot  about 
him,  as  there  was  nothing  of  the  ascetic.  He  was  a  great,  whole-souled  Christian  man,  devout 
and  faithful  in  his  belief,  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  propagating  it,  but  lenient  with  those 
whose  opinions  on  doctrinal  points  differed  from  his  own,  and  having  in  his  heart  only  the  one 
profound  purpose :  to  lead  all  men  by  whatsoever  road  to  the  living  God,  whom  he  preached. 
Of  course  he  grew  to  be  so  identified  with  Trinity  Church  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  bim  conducting  any  other  ministry,  or  charged  with  any  other  mission  than  that  which 
he  there  so  perfectly  subserved ;  but  a  vacancy  in  the  bishopric  of  Massachusetts  brought  his 
name  to  the  front  as  a  candidate  for  that  high  office,  and  the  whole  country  awakened  to  an 
interest  in  what  was  happening  in  Boston  and  in  the  forthcoming  answer  to  the  important 
question  whether  New  England's  most  conspicuous  and  most  able  preacher  would  accept  a 
bishopric  even  if  it  were  placed  within  his  grasp.  To  lose  such  a  man  from  his  pulpit  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  national  calamity,  the  duties  of  the  bishop  being  such  as  to  prevent  him,  except 
in  rare  instances,  from  occupying  that  place  in  the  public  eye  so  easily  filled  by  a  great  popular 
clergyman.  The  Convention  met  toward  the  end  of  April,  1891,  the  ballot  being  taken  on  the 
last  day  of  that  month.  The  name  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  placed  before  the  Convention  by 
Eev.  A.  H.  Vinton,  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
while  one  other  name  of  prominence  competed  with  his — that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Y.  Satterlee, 
rector  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York  City.  In  offering  his  name  to  the  Convention,  his  proposer 
said:  "He  is  a  thoroughly  representative  person,  who  would  unite  the  Church  and  whose 
election  could  not  be  claimed  as  a  partisan  victory.  He  can  be  elected  by  no  one  party.  His 
choice  must  be  indorsed  by  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion."  Dr.  Brooks  was  chosen  by  a  large 
majority  on  the  first  and  only  ballot,  the  result  being  received  with  a  prolonged  voice  of 
applause,  such  as  is  very  rarely  heard  in  a  dignified  ecclesiastical  gathering.  The  letter  of 
acceptance  of  Dr.  Brooks  was  as  follows : — 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yesterday  giving  me 
official  notice  of  my  election  by  the  Diocesan  Convention  to  be  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  and  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  pleasant  and  friendly  words  with 
which  you  have  accompanied  the  communication.  Should  the  election  by  the  Convention 
receive  the  indorsement  which  our  Church  demands,  I  shall  accept  the  responsible  and  sacred 
office  with  a  thoughtful  assurance  of  the  consideration  and  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  people 
of  the  diocese  who  have  called  me  to  it,  and  with  a  humble  and  happy  trust  in  the  strength  of 
God,  whose  call  I  recognize  in  theirs.     I  am,  most  sincerely,  your  friend  and  brother, 

"Phillips  Brooks. 
"To  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Brooks,  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Massachusetts." 

As  an  illustration  of  his  universal  popularity  may  be  mentioned  that  on  May  11th,  1891,  a 
few  days  after  his  election,  Bishop  Brooks  went  to  New  York  and  preached  in  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation,  of  which  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks,  is  rector.  He  preached  on 
"Faith,"  and  the  church  was  so  packed  to  overflowing  that  people  sat  on  the  chancel  steps, 
clustered  about  the  pulpit,  stood  in  the  aisles,  and  overflowed  into  the  anterooms  and  doorways. 
A  description  of  his  preaching  on  this  occasion  might  answer  for  that  of  nearly  every  instance 
of  his  work  in  this  direction,  for  always  his  spirit  seemed  to  expand  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit 
until  he  appeared  almost  transfigured  with  the  splendor  of  the  thoughts  that  found  habitation 
in  his  brain  and  expression  through  his  marvellous  eloquence.  The  wonderful  magnetic  person- 
ality of  the  man,  his  dignified  and  imposing  presence,  gave  to  the  deliverer  of  his  ideas  and 
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illustrations  «*i  force  which  swayed  the  multitude  before  him  as  though  it  were  by  a  torrent  or 
whirlwind.  Seldom  has  the  metropolis  been  so  impressed  by  pulpit  oratory  as  on  this  occasion. 
The  sermon  was  printed  and  circulated  broadcast,  the  conditions  of  its  delivery  being  widened 
and  magnified  certainly  by  the  fact  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  last  great  popular  sermon  of 
the  great  modern  American  Evangelist.  Bishop  Brooks  was  formally  consecrated  in  his  own 
church  October  14th,  1891,  when  there  were  present,  besides  a  large  representation  of  the  general 
clergy,  the  Bishops  of  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Central  Pennsylvania,  New 
Hampshire,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Wyoming,  and  Albany.  His  brief  career  as  a  bishop  was 
successful,  and  showed  the  quick  adaptation  of  the  man  to  his  circumstances  and  conditions, 
while  at  the  same  time  were  brought  into  public  view  the  admirable  skill  and  tact  with  which 
he  managed  to  steer  clearly  among  the  varied  opinions  and  differing  dogmas  prevalent  in  the 
Church  without  creating  antagonisms.  In  this  regard,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
alone  among  the  American  prelates — in  the  generous  understanding  of  souls  and  the  recog- 
nition of  conviction  wherever  he  might  encounter  it  without  permitting  his  mental  vision  to  be 
hampered  by  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  whomsoever.  A  brief 
period  of  fifteen  months  passed,  and  this  sublime  figure  was  called  to  mingle  his  dust  with  those 
of  his  fathers  of  so  many  generations  of  stalwart  and  faithful  men.  His  death  came  to  him 
and  his  family  and  friends  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  He  had  overwrought  even  his  powerful 
physique,  and  a  little  neglect  and  a  little  carelessness,  over  what  seemed  to  be  only  a  slight 
ailment,  brought  him  immediately  to  his  end.  To  say  that  his  death  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
his  countrymen  and  to  the  civilized  world  is  to  say  almost  nothing.  For  a  time  cities  and 
communities  the  world  over  stood  still,  aghast  at  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  affliction  which 
had  befallen  them ;  then  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flowed  in  expressions  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  had  never  seen  the  great  American  preacher, 
but  among  whom  his  name  and  fame  were  as  household  words.  The  London  Chronicle,  com- 
menting upon  the  occurrence,  said :  "  The  whole  English-speaking  religious  world  deeply  deplores 
not  only  the  loss  of  the  great  bishop,  but  also  the  great  man  and  great  citizen.  His  death 
means  an  almost  national  loss  to  the  United  States."  The  Times  said:  "The  announcement 
of  Bishop  Brooks'  death  will  be  read  with  deep  regret  to  a  wide  circle  of  his  friends  in  England." 
Every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  mourning,  as  was  every 
Christian  family  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  In  New  York  a  special  memorial  service 
was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  the  distinguished  divine,  where  the  extraordinary 
condition  was  presented  in  the  association  for  the  occasion  of  ministers  representing  every  sect 
and  dogma  known  to  theology  in  America.  Hebrew  rabbi,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Presby- 
terian, Unitarian,  Methodist — all  united  to  honor  his  memory  and  give  expression,  in  the 
harmony  of  their  opinions,  to  the  sentiments  which  the  passing  away  of  this  majestic  presence 
had  evoked.  No  other  such  instance  exists  in  the  .history  of  ecclesiasticism,  perhaps  the  world 
over.  The  world  is  indeed  smaller  and  poorer  by  the  irreparable  loss  of  such  a  grand  and 
noble  personality  as  Phillips  Brooks.  Let  us  hope  that  his  name  and  fame  and  example  will 
long  survive  as  a  stimulus  and  an  inspiration  for  noble  endeavor  and  exalted  effort  to  all  who 
like  him  strive  to  press  forward,  ever  forward,  in  the  fear  and  honor  of  God,  in  the  great  work 
leading  up  to  the  ultimate  redemption  and  regeneration  of  all  mankind. 
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SAMUEL  E.  GROSS. 

As  an  active  man  in  business,  a  promoter  of  municipal  interests,  an  energetic  worker  for 
the  advancement  and  growth  of  cities  and  suburban  villages,  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Gross,  of  Chicago, 
occupies  an  extremely  high  rank.  He  is  descended  from  Huguenot  ancestry,  but  is  bimself  a 
Pennsylvanian,  having  been  born  on  the  old  Mansion  Farm,  in  Dauphin  County,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  November  lltb,  1843.  The  first  historical  information  with  reference 
to  the  Gross  family  in  America  dates  back  to  1726.  The  records  show  that  Joseph  Gross 
was  at  the  time  a  property-holder  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  The  grandson  of  Joseph 
Gross,  who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Samuel  E.  Gross,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Eevolutionary  army,  his  captain's  commission,  signed  by  John  Hancock,  at  that  time  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  bearing  date  of  November  25th,  1776.  After  the  War  of  the  Eevolution 
Captain  Gross  removed  to  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  where  he  became  a  large  holder  of  farm 
and  milling  property.  He  entered  upon  and  carried  on  extensive  works,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  possession  of  large  flouring-mill  interests,  iron  forges,  etc.  Captain  Gross  married  a 
Miss  Sahler,  whose  father  was  of  Holland  ancestry  and  her  mother  of  Huguenot  descent, 
coming  from  the  "Du  Bois"  family,  which  as  early  as  1659  was  a  rich  and  powerful  factor  in 
the  community  about  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Gross  was  Elizabeth, 
nee  Eberly.  Her  family  was  of  German  origin  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  1725,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  has  been  prominent  in  the  educational,  commercial,  and  religious  history  of 
the  State.  In  1846  Mr.  Gross'  parents  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois,  settling  first 
in  Bureau  County,  but  afterward  in  Carroll.  Here  the  son  received  his  early  education  in  the 
district  schools,  these  studies  being  supplemented  by  a  course  in  the  Mount  Carroll  Seminary. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  young  Gross,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  filled 
with  a  burning  desire  for  a  soldier's  life  in  the  defence  of  country,  enlisted  in  the  Forty-first 
Illinois  Infantry,  and  went  with  the  regiment  on  its  Missouri  campaign.  His  parents  made 
such  strenuous  objections  on  account  of  his  youth  that  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  and 
sent  home.  The  following  year  found  him  prosecuting  his  studies  in  Whitehall  Academy, 
Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1S63.  At  that  time  the  Confed- 
erate forces  invaded  the  State.  This  was  too  much  for  his  young  blood,  and  so  energetically 
did  he  act  in  his  determination  to  do  his  share  in  defending  his  native  State  that  on  the  29th 
of  June  he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  in  the  Twentieth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  the  youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the  army.  Active  service  followed.  General 
Lee's  army  was  pursued  from  Gettysburg  to  Virginia,  and  many  spirited  contests  had  while 
following  the  retreating  army.  February  17th,  1864,  witnessed  Lieutenant  Gross'  promotion 
for  meritorious  services  in  the  field  to  the  captaincy  of  Company  K  in  the  same  regiment,  and 
during  1864  and  1865  he  campaigned  principally  in  Virginia.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Piedmont,  Lynchburg,  Ashby's  Gap,  Winchester,  and  many  other  engagements,  being  finally 
mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Cloud's  Hills,  Va.,  July  13th,  1S65.  The  city  of  Chicago  was 
at  that  time  enjoying  a  special  reputation  for  energetic  advancement  in  both  area  and  wealth, 
and  Mr.  Gross,  in  looking  about  for  a  field  of  labor,  decided  on  making  the  Prairie  City  his 
home.  With  youth  and  ambition  and  his  previous  successes,  he,  after  careful  deliberation  as 
to  the  merits  of  other  cities,  determined  that  Chicago  was  the  place  for  his  work,  and  in 
September,  1865,  he  became  a  resident  of  the  city.  Mr.  Gross'  first  work  was  to  enter  Union 
Law  College,  and  with  such  energy  did  he  prosecute  his  law  studies  that  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1866.     He  had,  meanwhile,  invested  certain  moneys  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  lots. 
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He  built  upon  them  in  1867,  and  while  active  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  large  business.     His  investment  produced  such  favorable  results  that  he  became 
interested  in  real  estate  operations  as  a  business.     In  the  winter  of  1868-69  he  engaged  promi- 
nently in  the  establishment  of  the  park  and  boulevard  system  for  the  beautifying  of  the  city, 
and  energetically  aided  in  pushing  it  to  its  completion,  thus  securing  to  the  city  one  of  its 
most  attractive  features.     When  the  great  conflagration  of  1871  devastated  Chicago,  Mr.  Gross 
seized  as  many  of  his  valuable  papers,  deeds,  abstracts  of  titles,  etc.,  as  he  could,  put  them 
into  a  row-boat,  and,  pulling  out  into  the  lake,  stored  them  on  a  tug.     When  the  conflagration 
had  spent  its  fury  and  nothing  was  left  in  the  vast  area  swept  by  the  flames  but  smoking 
debris,  he  returned  to  the  pile  of  ashes,  brick,  and  twisted  iron  where  his  office  had  been,  and 
began  business  anew.     During  the  dull  business  period  embracing  1873  to  1879,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  the  study  of  politics   and   scientific  questions.     He  also 
patented  several  inventions  relating  to  street-paving  and  maps,  and  designed  some  valuable 
mathematical  instruments.     When  trade  began  to  revive  in  1879  and  18S0,  Mr.  Gross  decided 
on  realty  as  a  specialty.     He  closed  up  all  his  interests  that  would  in  any  way  interfere  with 
his  real  estate  transactions,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  new  work.     Selecting  the 
territory  lying  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  proper,  he  platted  several  villages.     In  1882  he 
began  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  laid  out  what  eventuated  in  the  flourishing  village  of 
Gross  Park.     He  secured  a  station  from  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailway  management, 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing,  within  the  period  of  a  single  decade,  a  suburb  with  a 
population  of  5,000  people  on  a  section  of  land  that  had  previously  been  devoted  only  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables.     In  1S83  Mr.  Gross  began  the  work  of  building  homes  for  people  of 
moderate  means,  securing  a  small  cash  payment  to  bind  the  bargain,  and  agreeing  to  receive 
monthly  payments  thereafter  from  the  purchaser  until  the  amount  was  fully  paid,  when  a  deed 
transferred  the  title  to  the  new  party.     It  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system  in  Chicago, 
and  won  popular  favor  from  the  outset.     During  the  first  year  of  the  experiment  he  built  and 
sold  three  hundred  houses.     During  the  succeeding  two  years  he  disposed  of  more  than  three 
thousand,  and  the  business  steadily  increased.     His  system  was  to  build  up  districts  hitherto 
undeveloped  and  unimproved,  and  which  would  remain  worthless  if  dependent  on  individual 
building.     In  this  way  a  number  of  villages  were  established  with  graceful  habitations,  which 
are  now  solidly-built-up  portions  of  the  city  itself.     In  1886  he  founded  the  town  of  Brookdale 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Eailway;  in  1887  he  platted  the  villages   of  Calumet  Heights  and 
Dauphin  Park,  besides  improving  a  forty-acre  subdivision  on  Ashland  Avenue.     In  1886  his 
suburban  venture  was  one  of  the  largest  undertaken,  the  opening  of   "Under  the  Linden," 
lying  on  the  northwest  of  the  city.     During  the  same  year  he  also  improved  a  large  district 
situated  near  Humboldt  Park,  and  erected  over  three  hundred  houses  near  Archer  Avenue  and 
Thirty-ninth  Street.     In  1889  the  magnetic  town  of  Grossdale,  one  of  his  most  successful 
ventures,  was  located  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Eailway,  a  mile  west  of  Eiverside, 
where  a  prairie  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  was  transformed  into  a  town  of  beautiful  residences' 
among  which  are  many  fine  public  buildings,  including  a  theatre,  churches,  etc.     During  the 
interval  of  ten  years  Mr.  Gross'  transactions  have  been  enormous:  he  has  sold  over  thirty 
thousand  lots;  erected  and  sold  over  seven  thousand  houses;  and  located,  platted,  and  founded 
sixteen  thriving  towns  and  villages.     In  securing  these  grand  results,  Mr.  Gross  has  confined 
his  efforts  entirely  to  his  own  methods.     He  purchases  the  land  and  becomes  its  owner,  lays 
out  streets  and  parks  and  makes  ornamental  and  useful  improvements ;  erects  railway  stations 
and  public  buildings;  builds  substantial  and  attractive  houses;  sells  at  a  moderate  price  to 
people  who  will  build,  and  when  necessary,  advances  the  money  for  the  purpose.     Notwith- 
standing the  magnitude  of  his  business,  reaching  among  many  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  claimed 
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that  he  has  never  foreclosed  a  mortgage.  It  is  largely  on  his  reputation  for  generous  dealing 
that  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  an  enormous  clientele  and  secured  such  an  immense  busi- 
ness. He  is  now  the  owner  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  subdivisions  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  containing  some  24,000  lots.  His  fortune  is  estimated  at  from  $4,000,000  to 
$5,000,000.  His  success  is  due  primarily  to  his  own  natural  qualities,  and  secondarily  to  his 
reliance  on  the  desire  which  exists  in  every  true  American  heart  to  own  a  home.  Although  his 
reputation  is  that  of  a  multi-millionaire,  the  United  Workingmen's  Societies  showed  their 
confidence  in  him  by  nominating  him  to  the  mayoralty  in  1889,  an  honor  which,  from  press  of 
private  business,  he  was  obliged  to  decline.  Mr.  Gross  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Union, 
Athletic,  Iroquois,  Marquette,  and  Washington  Park  Clubs;  and  a  Patron  of  the  Art  Institute, 
the  Humane  and  other  benevolent  societies.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Union 
Veteran  Club,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  (U.  S.  Grant  Post,  No.  28),  the  Western 
Society  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Eevolution.  In  1886  Mr.  Gross 
made  a  four-months'  tour  of  Europe,  during  which  he  inquired  extensively  into  methods  of 
building  and  city  development.  In  1889  he  visited  Mexico  and  the  cities  on  the  Pacific  sea- 
board, and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  devoting  a  large 
attention  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  again  in  1892  he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
and  many  in  the  Orient.  So  wide  is  his  reputation  as  a  successful  handler  of  real  estate  that 
while  in  Mexico  and  also  while  in  Europe  he  was  solicited  to  undertake  mammoth  enterprises 
in  the  work  of  development  in  those  countries,  but  his  time  being  claimed  by  Chicago,  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  the  flattering  offers  made  him.  Mr.  Gross  is  a  man  of  robust  constitution 
and  a  happy  disposition;  positive  in  character,  but  liberal  in  the  reception  of  the  views  of 
others.  He  has  great  executive  and  administrative  ability,  and  is  thoroughly  practical  in  all 
his  doings.  Highly  cultivated  in  mind  and  refined  in  his  tastes,  he  is  also  genial  in  temper 
and  companionable  in  associations.  He  was  married  in  January,  1874,  to  Miss  Emily  Brown, 
a  descendant  of  an  ancient  English  family.  While  he  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes, he  has,  nevertheless,  been  apparently  under  the  happy  influence  of  a  favoring  star,  for 
everything  he  has  done  has  added  not  only  to  his  own  wealth,  but  has  largely  benefited  the 
community  in  which  he  moves. 


SIMON  CAMERON. 

Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  politician  and  statesman,  ex-United  States  Senator  and  ex- 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Lincoln,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  March  8th, 
1799,  and  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  26th,  1889,  where,  after  a  career  of  a  wonderfully 
varied  and  responsible  activity,  including  years  spent  in  the  seething  centre  of  that  great  abo- 
lition period  which  shook  the  country  to  its  circumference,  he  had  passed  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  quietly  at  his  home  "Lochiel" — a  famous  old  stone  house  built  by  one  John  Harris  in 
1765 — and  at  his  country  place  in  East  Donegal  township.  As  the  name  would  almost  indubit- 
ably prove,  Simon  Cameron  was  of  Scotch  blood,  and  the  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was 
Donald  Cameron,  who  with  his  sons  John  and  Simon  and  wife  and  Ann  McKenzie  (who  was 
probably  the  sister  of  Simon's  wife,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  McKenzie)  came  to  our 
shores  in  the  spring  of  1772.  They  were  tenant  farmers  in  their  native  place,  and  when  they 
came  to  Donegal  with  Eev.  Colin  McFarquhar  (who  came  over  in  the  same  ship,  and  in  1775 
became  pastor  of  the  celebrated  old  Donegal  Presbyterian  church),  they  evidently  had  it  in 
their  minds  to  immediately  resume  their  old  occupation,  for  they  took  up  and  moved  on  to  the 
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glebe  and  farm  lands  attached  to  the  church,  and  subsequently,  when  the  preacher  purchased 
a  farm  about  two  miles  north  of  Mount  Joy,  they  doubtless  tilled  that,  for  none  of  their 
names  appear  upon  the  Donegal  assessment  rolls  for  two  or  three  years.     In  June,  1778  -Simon 
Cameron  and  his  brother  John  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  thus  we  see  that  the  family  has 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  American  loyalty  for  over  a  hundred  years.     This  Simon  had  a  son, 
Charles  Cameron,  who  it  seems  learned  the  tailoring  trade  at  May  town,  thus  breaking  away 
from  the  time-honored  family  occupation.     He  married,  after  attaining  his  majority*  about 
the  year  1794,  Miss  Martha  Pfoutz,  daughter  of  John  Pfoutz,  and  this  humble  pair  were  the 
parents  of  the  Simon  Cameron  who  was  destined  to  achieve  national  fame,  and  whose  name 
has  been  written  upon  thousands  of  historical  pages.     The  family  were  poor,  but  it  has  been 
said  "what  they  lacked  in  this  world's  goods  Mrs.  Cameron  made  up  for  in  energy  and  untiring 
industry  with  her  needle.     She  had  a  vigorous  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  which  triumphed 
over  what  seemed  to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  that  threatened  to  crush  her  spirit  and 
challenge  her  husband's  and  her  own  ability  to  support  a  large  and  growing  family  "     Their 
eldest  son,  William,  was  born  in  Maytown,  in  1796.     In  the  following  year  the  family  took  up 
its  home  in  a  small  frame  house  west  of  the  public  square  in  that  place.     In  this  home  their 
sons  John,  Simon,  James,  and  a  sister,  who  married  a  Mr.  Warford  (a  civil  engineer),  were 
born,  of  whom  James  became  famous  as  a  colonel  in  the  late  war,  and  was  killed  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Eun.     The  family  removed  from  Maytown  to  Vinegar's  Ferry,  and  thence  about 
the  year  1809,  to  Sunbury,  Pa.     The  Simon  Cameron  of  whom  it  is  our  principal  province  to 
treat  m  this  article  accompanied  the  family  to  Sunbury  when  in  his  ninth  year.     It  proved 
that  the  public  career  destined  to  extend  so  far  down  the  century  was  also  to  begin  very  early 
It  was  not  long  after  the  location  of  the  family  in  Sunbury  that  the  father's  death  occurred' 
and  the  boy  was  cast  upon  his  own  resources.     In  1816  he  entered  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
printing  office  of  the  Northumberland  County  Gazette,  then  owned  by  Andrew  Kennedy  where 
he  continued  over  one  year,  when  the  proprietor  was  obliged  to  suspend  business  because  of 
finance  reverses.     Thus  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment,  he  made  his  way  on  foot  and  by 
boat  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  obtained  employment  in  the  Republican 
office,  carried  on  by  James  Peacock,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  attained  his  majority 
obtaining  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  printing  business.     In  January   1821   he  went 
to  Doylestown,  Pa.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  where  he  published  the  Bucks 
County  Messenger.     In  March  of  the  same  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  publisher 
of  the  Doylestown  Democrat,  and  the  firm  merged  their  papers  under  the  name  of  the  Bucks 
County  Democrat,  which  publication  was  continued  until  the  close  of  the  year   when  Gen 
W.  Eodgers  purchased  the  establishment.     Mr.  Cameron  then  went  to  Washington  and  spent 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  the  office  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  then  conducted 
by  Gales  &  Seaton.     He  returned  to  Harrisburg  in  1822,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Charles  Mowry  in  the  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer.     He  became  State  Printer 
and  later,  through  the  friendship  of  Governor  Shultze,  whom  he  had  supported  for  office' 
received  the  appointment  of  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania,   thus  experiencing  his  first 
political  honors.     One  phase  of  Mr.  Cameron's  activity  in  early  life  must  not  be  neglected,  and 
that  is  his  connection  with  some  great  public  works.     At  an  early  period  he   took  a  deep 
interest  m  the  development  of  internal  improvements,  and  he  entered  into  extensive  contracts 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  then  in  process  of  construction.     As  early  as  1826  he  began 
work  upon  the  section  between  Harrisburg  and  Sunbury,  and  after  he  had  made  considerable 
Progress  with  this  he  took  contracts  on  one  or  two  sections  of  the  western  part  of  the  canal 
In  1831  he  transferred  the  scene  of  his  operations  to  the  South.     The  State  Bank  of  Louisiana 
having  been  granted  a  charter  which  specified  that  in  return  for  its  privileges  this  corporation 
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should  build  a  canal  from  Lake  Ponchartrain  to  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Cameron  took  the  contract 
for  that  great  work,  which  was  then  regarded  by  engineers  as  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the 
time.  Having  employed  twelve  hundred  men  in  Philadelphia,  and  sending  them  by  sea  to 
New  Orleans,  he  and  his  engineers  went  down  to  that  city  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  He  spent  nearly  half  a  year  upon  the  work,  and  demonstrated  its  practicability  beyond 
a  doubt.  He  was  recalled  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  for  political  work,  and  never  resumed  the 
canal  enterprise.  Major  Eaton,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  under  General  Jackson,  desired 
him  to  organize  a  delegation  in  his  native  State  to  attend  a  National  Convention,  which  had 
been  called  to  meet  in  Baltimore — the  first  National  Convention,  by  the  way,  ever  held  in  the 
United  States — and,  respecting  the  urgent  summons  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  obeyed  it, 
and,  coming  home,  organized  the  delegation  which  went  to  Baltimore  in  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  A  year  before  this  convention  he  had  been  appointed  a 
visitor  to  West  Point  by  General  Jackson.  He  entered  upon  a  new  role,  and  one  not  fully 
satisfying  his  desires,  in  1832,  becoming  cashier  of  the  newly  chartered  bank  at  Middletown. 
The  bank  was  successful  from  the  start,  and  Mr.  Cameron  remained  in  the  position  of  cashier 
for  twenty-five  years,  but  it  did  not  afford  him  the  scope  that  he  sought,  and  his  energies  found 
exercise  in  other  enterprises.  His  activity  and  ambition  were  far  too  great  to  be  contracted  in 
such  a  "pent-up  Utica"  as  a  cashiership,  and  he  found  fields  of  broader  usefulness  from  time 
to  time,  which,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  official  duties.  He  was  the  projector  and 
creator  of  the  railroads  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg  to  Sunbury,  and  from  Har- 
risburg  to  Lebanon,  and  at  the  same  time  largely  encouraged  the  Cumberland  Valley  Eailroad. 
It  was  through  his  influence,  too,  that  the  Northern  Central  Eailroad  between  Baltimore  and 
Harrisburg  was  made  a  Pennsylvania  rather  than  a  Maryland  or  Baltimore  institution.  At 
one  time  he  was  president  of  no  less  than  four  corporations,  all  operating  lines  running  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  humble  house  where  he  was  born.  The  real  beginning  of  Mr.  Cameron's 
political  life  may  be  said  to  have  come  about  in  1S45.  The  years  prior  to  that  time,  dating 
from  the  early  thirties,  were  largely  devoted  to  railroad  enterprises  and  other  business  matters, 
though  during  all  that  period  he  was  a  close  student  of  affairs  of  state,  and  the  occasional 
recipient  of  some  comparatively  small  public  honor.  James  Buchanan,  however,  resigning  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1845,  when  tendered  the  portfolio  of  the  State  Department, 
an  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  became  necessary,  and  here,  as  circumstances  shaped  affairs, 
came  in  the  opening  opportunity  of  the  man  whose  influence  was  to  broaden  into  national 
extent  fifteen  years  later.  Mr.  Cameron  was  at  that  time  in  recognized  sympathy  with  the 
Democratic  party,  that  is,  of  that  wing  which  favored  a  protective  tariff,  and  as  such  he  was 
selected  as  a  nominee  for  the  place.  The  regular  candidate  of  the  caucus  was  George  W. 
Woodward,  whose  selection  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the  free-traders.  This  situation 
rendered  Cameron's  chances  immeasurably  good,  and  receiving  the  support  of  many  Whigs 
and  Americans,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  Democrats  who  upheld  the  ever-cherished  policy  of 
the  State,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  served  from  March,  1845,  to  March 
4th,  1849.  On  all  important  party  manoeuvres,  such  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  Bill,  he  acted 
with  the  Democrats.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  54°  40'  as  the  northern  boundary  line 
between  British  America  on  the  admission  of  Oregon,  supporting  the  same  by  voice  and  vote, 
but  the  opposition,  championed  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  triumphed,  fixing 
said  boundary  at  39°.  Senator  Cameron  proved  himself  true  to  the  interests  of  the  State, 
supported  the  principles  on  which  he  was  elected,  demonstrated  his  adequateness  to  the  office, 
won  the  increased  respect  of  his  constituency,  and  in  short  made  an  auspicious  opening  of  a 
great  career.  How  well  the  Senator  had  pleased  the  Protectionists  of  the  State  was  shown 
when,  in  the  winter  of  1857,  a  candidate  was  to  be  selected  to  fill  the  place  of  Senator  Brod- 
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head,  whose  term  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  of  that  year.  All  of  the  opposition  members  of 
the  legislature,  including  Whigs,  Native  Americans,  and  Tariff  men,  selected  General  Cameron 
as  their  candidate,  and  he  was  elected  for  the  full  term.  Mr.  Bigler,  his  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  made  a  futile  assault  upon  his  title  to  a  place  in  the  Senate,  but  that  body 
refused  to  consider  it  and  he  took  his  seat.  Thus  again  he  came  prominently  before  the  public, 
and  figured  in  all  of  those  important  ante-bellum  matters  of  the  nation.  It  was  now  that 
there  began  that  series  of  events  which  ushered  the  great  Pennsylvanian  into  the  arena  of 
national  politics.  In  the  political  movements  which  preceded  the  campaign  of  1860,  he  became 
almost  daily  a  more  grandly  looming  figure  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  his  State,  and  he  was 
named  as  the  choice  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Presidency.  His  name,  too,  was  early  associated 
with  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  connection  with  the  Republican  national  ticket.  At  the  memo- 
rable Chicago  Convention  of  1860,  when  the  opponents  of  slavery  and  secession  were  first  suc- 
cessfully organized  and  enunciated  the  antagonism  to  the  institutions  and  ideas  which  many 
men  had  individually  opposed  for  years,  Mr.  Cameron  appeared  as  a  potent  and  aggressive 
factor.  He  was  strongly  supported  for  the  Presidency,  but  lack  of  harmony  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  prevented  his  nomination  to  the  office.  After  the  great  political  battle  which 
followed  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  and  in  which  our  subject  took  an  active  part,  Mr.  Cameron 
was  the  first  of  those  to  whom  the  President  turned  for  counsel.  He  was  at  once  voluntarily 
called  to  a  Cabinet  place,  and  his  appointment  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  one  made 
had  not  intrigues  interfered  to  prevent  it.  His  instalment  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War, 
however,  was  one  of  the  earliest  movements  made  under  the  new  administration,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  proved  splendidly  equal  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the  place.  From  first  to  last  Mr. 
Lincoln  regarded  him  not  only  as  his  political  but  his  warm  personal  friend,  and  there  were 
few,  if  any,  such  relations  existing  between  the  President  and  his  other  constitutional  advisers. 
This  fact  was  well  known  when  the  Cabinet  was  organized.  While  he  was  in  the  War 
Department  his  counsel  was  not  only  potential  in  Cabinet  meetings,  but  was  sought  by  the 
President  in  private.  If  in  the  Senate,  during  the  session  prior  to  the  Lincoln  administration, 
Mr.  Cameron  had  been  so  earnest  an  advocate  of  peace  that  in  some  quarters  his  loyalty  was 
suspected,  when  war  once  became  an  assured  fact  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  oppose  it  could 
not  be  doubted  by  any  one.  Believing  that  the  war  would  require  all  the  available  resources 
of  the  nation  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  doubting  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  trouble,  he 
began  as  Secretary  of  War  a  scale  of  preparations  to  combat  it  which  puzzled  the  oldest  officers 
in  the  army,  and  brought  dismay  to  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  who  had  calculated  much 
on  the  lethargy  and  supineness  of  the  Northern  people.  Mr.  Cameron  frustrated  this  hope  by 
his  energy,  but  he  had  the  entire  Cabinet  against  him.  He  advocated  more  stringent  and 
aggressive  war  measures  than  Mr.  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  carry  out,  and  when  Gen.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  asked  for  instructions  regarding  fugitive  slaves,  directed  him  to  employ  them  "under 
such  organizations,  and  in  such  occupations,  as  the  exigencies  may  suggest  or  require."  Simi- 
lar instructions  were  given  to  General  Sherman  and  other  officers  in  the  field.  In  the  original 
draft  of  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  in  December,  1861,  he  boldly  advocated  arming  fugitive 
slaves,  but  this  was  modified  on  consultation  with  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Cameron  enjoyed  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  President,  who  believed  in  his  sagacity  and  courage,  but  he  could  not 
wholly  withstand  the  clamor  against  him,  and  that,  too,  on  the  part  of  men  who,  it  is  said, 
afterward  admitted  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  the  Secretary's  vigorous  policy,  could 
he  have  been  permitted  to  carry  it  out,  would  probably  have  put  an  earlier  end  to  the  war.  To 
relieve  the  President  from  embarrassment,  Mr.  Cameron  resigned  the  Secretaryship,  June  11th, 
1862,  was  at  once  appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  and  his  influence  undoubtedly  tended  in  a 
large  measure  to  secure  the  friendship  of  that  powerful  nation  during  the  Civil  War.     His 
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official  conduct  in  a  certain  transaction  was  censured  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  April 
30th,  1862,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  sent  a  message,  assuming,  with  the  other  heads  of 
departments,  an  equal  share  in  the  responsibility.  He  resigned  as  Minister  to  Russia,  Novem- 
ber 8th,  1862.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  cordial 
relations  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Cameron.  The  latter  was  again  the  most  welcome  of 
visitors  at  the  White  House,  and  the  confidential  citizen  counsellor  of  the  President.  Efforts 
were  made  in  1S63  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  a  second  term. 
It  was  lai'gely  through  Mr.  Cameron  that  these  measures  were  defeated.  After  returning  from 
one  of  his  many  numerous  visits  to  the  Capital,  our  subject  had  prepared,  at  his  farm  in 
Donegal,  a  careful  paper  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Mr.  lincoln  as  President,  asserting  the 
fidelity  and  integrity  of  his  administration,  and  "declaring  that  his  nomination  and  re-election 
involved  a  necessity  essential  to  the  success  of  the  war  for  the  Union."  This  paper  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Republican  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  every 
one  of  whom  signed  it,  and  it  was  then  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  telegraphed  broadcast  to 
the  press.  It  was  a  wise  and  politic  action,  and  accomplished  all  that  the  statesman  and  the 
warm  friend  of  the  President  anticipated  or  desired.  It  had  an  effect  upon  the  party  through- 
out the  nation,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  Republicans  in  all  of  the  States  declared  for  the 
renomination  of  the  President,  and,  as  all  know,  when  the  National  Convention  was  held  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  forth  with  all  the  eclat  that  could  arise  from  an  unopposed  and  unanimous 
nomination.  Probably  no  single  act  of  Mr.  Cameron's  long  political  career  had  a  farther 
reaching  or  more  beneficial  effect  than  the  promulgation  of  that  one  document  from  Donegal 
farm.  During  the  years  from  1S64  to  1866  Mr.  Cameron  was  unceasingly  active  in  the  politics 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  untiring  vigilance  and  the  exercise  of  his 
sagacity  that  the  party  attained  such  a  powerful  organization  as  it  did.  In  1866  Mr.  Cameron 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when  Charles  Sumner  resigned  in  1872.  He  had  already 
served  seven  years  in  the  Senate,  and  he  now  held  his  seat  for  eleven  years  more,  resigning 
in  1877,  thus  filling  the  high,  station  for  a  total  of  eighteen  years — a  longer  term  than  any 
other  man  served  in  the  same  body  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  Secretary  Seward  in  the  necessary  legislation  and  negotiation  for  the  acquisition  of  Alaska, 
believing  such  acquisition  not  only  advantageous  to  this  country,  but  a  graceful  act  to  Russia, 
in  appreciation  of  her  friendly  interest  toward  the  Union  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  From  the  time  he  took  his  seat  in  1S66  to  his  resignation,  eleven  years  later,  he 
received  general  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  reliable  members  of  that  body.  He 
warmly  encouraged  the  building  of  the  first  Pacific  Railroad,  and  was  an  ardent  and  unceasing 
advocate  of  the  opening  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers.  He  not  only  supported  but  urged 
the  organization  of  new  States,  regarding  the  expansion  of  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  Union 
— the  boundaries  of  settlement — as  the  only  true  course  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  power 
between  the  sections.  Mr.  Cameron,  it  is  probable,  had  as  large  an  influence  on  national 
legislation  as  any  man  who  ever  served  in  the  Senate,  and  this  was  the  more  singular  from  the 
fact  that  he  made  no  pretensions  to  oratory  whatever,  and,  indeed,  seldom  took  part  in  debate. 
When  he  did,  however,  his  argument  was  always  sound,  if  his  words  were  simple  and  his 
delivery  plain.  In  the  Senate  he  was  essentially  a  strong  man — a  man  of  earnest  purpose.  As 
such  he  had  the  respect  of  his  fellow  Senators  and  of  the  nation,  and  precisely  as  such  he  will 
take  his  place  in  history.  Mr.  Cameron  married  Margaret  Brua,  daughter  of  Peter  Brua,  of 
Harrisburg,  and  their  children  were  Rachel  Brua  (married  Judge  Burnside,  of  Bellefonte), 
Margaret  (married  Richard  J.  Haldeman),  James  Donald  (now  United  States  Senator),  and 
Virginia  (wife  of  Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  Attorney-General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield). 
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RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

Hon.  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  nineteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Delaware,  Ohio,  October  4th,  1822,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  January  17th, 
1893.  The  family  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  a  direct  ancestor  of  the  ex-President,  a  mechanic 
named  George  Hayes,  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1680.  A  great- 
grandson  of  his,  Rutherford  Hayes,  born  at  New  Haven  in  1756,  removed  to  Brattleborough, 
Vt. ,  and  established  a  hotel.  He  had  a  son,  Rutherford,  who  was  born  at  Brattleborough,  and 
who  in  September,  1813,  married  Sophia  Birchard,  of  Wilmington,  Vt.,  whose  ancestors  had 
also  come  from  Connecticut,  and  were  among  the  most  prosperous  families  of  Norwich,  in  that 
State.  Rutherford  Hayes  determined,  not  long  after  the  war  of  1812-14,  to  emigrate  to  the 
West,  and  in  1817  set  out  with  his  family,  which  included  two  young  children  and  his  wife's 
brother,  Sardis  Birchard,  for  Ohio.  He  settled  in  the  town  of  Delaware,  where  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  distillery  and  built  a  substantial  house.  In  1822  he  was  carried  away  by  a  sort 
of  malarial  epidemic  which  swept  that  region,  leaving  his  wife  with  a  third  child,  and  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  to  the  care  of  her  brother.  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  was  born  nearly 
three  months  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  a  frail  and  sickly  child,  and  only  the  assiduous 
care  of  his  afflicted  mother  kept  him  alive.  Her  solicitude  for  him  was  increased  when  he  was 
three  years  of  age  by  the  drowning  of  bis  brother  Lorenzo,  six  years  older.  His  delicate 
health  kept  him  from  school  in  his  early  childhood,  and  he  was  as  "  timid  and  nervous  as  a 
girl,"  with  an  aversion  to  the  rough  and  mischievous  ways  of  healthy  school-boys.  When  he 
did  go  to  school  he  was  a  model  of  good  behavior  and  gave  his  teachers  no  trouble.  As  his 
health  came  to  be  gradually  established  and  his  mental  powers  to  display  themselves,  his  uncle 
Birchard,  who  had  been  tenderly  devoted  to  the  family,  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  education. 
It  was  determined  that  he  should  go  to  college,  and  in  order  that  he  might  get  a  better  prep- 
aration than  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  afforded,  he  was  sent  to  a  professor  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  a  year.  On  his  return  it  was  determined  that  he  should  go 
to  Kenyon  College,  at  Grambier,  Ohio,  partly  because  it  was  not  far  from  his  home.  His  ex- 
emplary conduct  continued  in  college,  and  in  1842  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  a 
prime  favorite  with  his  teachers  and  classmates.  On  leaving  college  he  determined  upon  the 
profession  of  law,  and  began  study  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow  at  Columbus.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of  an  office  for  the  study  of  the  principles  and  literature  of 
his  profession,  and  determined,  with  his  uncle's  approval,  upon  a  course  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  passed  two  years  in  Cambridge,  living  a  studious  and  retired  life  and  attracting 
little  attention.  After  receiving  his  degree  in  1 845  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  a  session  of 
the  courts  at  Marietta,  in  his  native  State,  and  went  into  practice  with  Ralph  P.  Buckland  at 
Fremont.  This  partnership  lasted  three  years,  but  no  great  progress  was  made  in  building  up 
a  practice.  Sardis  Birchard  had  by  this  time  become  a  wealthy  banker,  and  his  sister's  family 
had  the  full  benefit  of  his  position.  Young  Hayes  was  fond  of  study,  but  showed  no  special 
aptitude  or  ambition  at  this  time  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  took  up  his  work  with  more  zeal  and  confidence.  By  joining  the  Literary 
Club  he  brought  himself  into  stimulating  contact  with  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city, 
including  Salmon  P.  Chase,  John  Pope,  Edward  F.  Noyes,  Alfred  T.  Coshorne,  and  others. 
He  also  renewed  close  relations  with  his  college-mate,  Stanley  Matthews,  with  whom  he  main- 
tained an  intimate  friendship  throughout  his  subsequent  career.  In  1856  he  was  nominated 
for  Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  but  declined  the  nomination.     In  1858  the  office  of  City  Solicitor 
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becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Judge  Hart,  he  was  unexpectedly  elected  by  the  City  Council 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  1859  was  re-elected  by  the  people  for  a  full  term,  running  500  votes 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  held  this  office  until  the  spring  of  1861,  having  been  defeated  for  re- 
election. Mr.  Hayes  was  originally  an  anti-slavery  Whig,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  became  an  active  member.  On  April  13th,  1861,  at  a  mass-meeting  called  to  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  in  response  to  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  calling 
for  75,000  volunteers,  Mr.  Hayes  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  intense  feeling  then  prevalent.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Literary  Club  to 
which  he  belonged  organized  a  military  company  and  he  was  chosen  captain.  About  this  time 
also  President  Lincoln  sent  him  a  commission  as  colonel  of  volunteers,  which  he  was  con- 
strained to  decline  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  ready  to  assume  such  a  responsibility  for 
the  services  and  lives  of  other  men.  "At  the  same  time  he  entered  upon  a  methodical  course 
of  drill  and  study"  and  was  soon  appointed  major  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Ohio  Vol- 
unteers by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  as  its  lieutenant-colonel  he  distinguished  himself  on 
September  11th,  1862,  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  receiving  a  severe  wound.  He  was 
promoted  to  brigadier-general  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of  Winchester, 
Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek,"  to  take  rank  from  October  19th,  1864,  and  was  brevetted 
major-general  "  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services  during  the  campaigns  of  1864  in  West 
Virginia,  and  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek."  His  services  in 
the  army  ended  with  the  memorable  campaign  under  General  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  General  Grant  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs"  speaks  of  General  Hayes  in  the  following 
terms:  "On  more  than  one  occasion  in  these  engagements  Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes,  who  succeeded 
me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  bore  a  very  honorable  part.  His  conduct  on  the  field  was 
marked  by  conspicuous  gallantry  as  well  as  by  the  display  of  qualities  of  a  higher  order  than 
mere  personal  daring.  Having  entered  the  army  as  a  major  of  volunteers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  General  Hayes  attained  by  his  meritorious  services  the  rank  of  brevet  major-gen- 
eral before  its  close."  After  the  civil  war  General  Hayes  took  a  seat  in  Congress,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  while  in  the  field.  Something  of  the  patriotic  spirit  that  animated  him 
about  this  time  may  be  inferred  from  the  following.  To  a  friend  who  had  suggested  that  he 
should  leave  the  army  and  make  the  political  canvass  believed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
sure his  election,  he  wrote:  "Your  suggestion  about  getting  a  furlough  to  take  the  stump 
was  certainly  made  without  reflection.  An  officer  fit  for  duty  who  at  this  crisis  would  abandon 
his  post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  Congress  ought  to  be  scalped."  When  re-elected  in  1866  he- 
supported  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.  He  had  made  all  arrangements  for  a  fur- 
ther stay  of  two  years  in  Washington,  but  the  State  Republican  Convention  held  at  Co- 
lumbus' on  June  10th,  1867,  nominated  him  as  its  candidate  for  governor.  He  accepted 
the  nomination,  it  is  said,  with  reluctance,  but  after  accepting  entered  upon  the  campaign 
with  exceeding  vigor  and  was  elected.  His  opponent  was  Allen  G.  Thurman,  whose  per- 
sonal influence  was  large  and  whose  ability  was  equally  great.  The  campaign  turned 
largely  upon  the  anti-States'  rights  position  which  he  assumed.  He  was  nominated  in  1869 
against  Senator  Pendleton,  and  defeated  him.  The  war  issues  and  the  question  of  honest 
money  entered  largely  into  this  canvass.  Soon  after  the  close  of  his  second  gubernatorial 
term  he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress  in  Cincinnati  and  defeated  by  General  Banning. 
In  June,  1875,  he  was  once  more  nominated  for  governor  in  the  face  of  the  most  positive 
declaration  on  his  part  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate.  The  action  of  the  convention 
and  the  persuasion  of  friends  caused  him  to  yield  at  the  last  moment  and  accept.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  after  one  of  the  most  notable  hard-money  campaigns  that  the  country 
has  witnessed  and  which  turned  considerable  attention  toward  Governor  Hayes  as  an  available 
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national  candidate.  William  Allen  and  the  greenback  men  had  stumped  the  State  shouting 
for  soft  money,  hut  in  Mr.  Hayes  they  found  their  match.  His  adroit  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  financial  question  snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  He  received  a  majority  of 
5,544  over  Mr.  Allen.  The  Bepublican  State  Convention  of  Ohio  which  met  in  March,  1876, 
recommended  the  nomination  of  Governor  Hayes  for  the  Presidency  and  urged  the  National 
Bepublican  Convention  to  select  him.  The  convention  met  in  Cincinnati  on  June  14th.  Gov- 
ernor Hayes'  name  was  presented  for  the  first  place  on  the  ticket  by  ex-Governor  Noyes,  of 
Ohio.  Among  the  opposing  candidates  were  James  G.  Blaine  and  Boscoe  Conkling.  Mr. 
Hayes  was  nominated  on  the  seventh  ballot,  the  opposition  to  Blaine  concentrating  on  him. 
The  election  which  followed  the  nomination  was  the  occasion  of  a  grave  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Two  sets  of  returns  on  Presidential  electors  were  received  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  three  from  Louisiana,  two  from  Oregon,  and  two  from  South  Carolina.  On  the  face 
of  the  original  returns  from  the  various  States  the  Democratic  candidates  had  received  203  of 
the  369  electoral  votes  and  Hayes  166.  Protests  were  filed  contesting  the  rights  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  States  named.  Meanwhile  leading  members  of 
each  party  were  sent  to  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  to  witness  the 
canvass  of  the  votes  by  the  boards  of  State  canvassers.  Bepublicans  were  in  control  of  the 
State  canvassing  boards  in  these  States,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  so-called  "visiting 
statesmen"  they  threw  out  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  give  the  Hayes  electors  a  majority, 
although  the  original  returns  showed  that  the  Tilden  electors  had  received  a  majority.  Various 
pretexts  were  given  for  the  throwing  out  of  these  votes,  but  the  leadiug  ones  were  "  fraudulent 
voting"  and  "intimidation  of  the  negroes."  The  throwing  out  of  these  votes  gave  the  Bepubli- 
can candidate  a  sufficient  number  of  electors  to  make  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  but 
the  Democratic  electors  in  these  three  States  obtained  certificates  from  judicial  and  other  officers, 
held  their  meetings,  and  sent  the  result  of  their  votes  to  the  Vice-President  at  Washington. 
Thus  there  was  more  than  one  return  from  these  States,  and  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a 
new  method  for  determining  which  was  the  legal  return.  During  all  the  weeks  following  the 
election  there  was  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  Hot-headed  Democrats  insisted 
upon  forcing  Tilden  into  the  Presidential  chair,  and  Henry  Watterson  declared  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  one  hundred  thousand  Kentuckians  were  ready  to  march  to 
Washington  and  aid  in  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Tilden.  Congress  decided  upon  a  compromise 
measure  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  "the  Electoral  Commission,"  which  consisted  of  five 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  five  members  of  the  Senate,  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  commission  was  composed  of  Nathan  Clifford,  presi- 
dent of  the  court ;  William  Strong,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Stephen  J.  Field,  and  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
representing  the  Supreme  Court ;  George  F.  Edmunds,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  and  Francis  Kernan  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Henry  B. 
Payne,  Eppa  Hunton,  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  George  F.  Hoar  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  case  of  Florida  was  first  considered,  and  the  Bepublican 
returns  as  canvassed  by  the  Bepublican  board  were  sustained  by  the  commission  by  a  vote  of  8 
to  7,  the  political  division  of  the  commission.  Similar  votes  were  taken  in  other  cases.  This 
decision  was  objected  to  by  many  Democrats,  even  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  where 
Messrs.  Springer  and  Townshend,  of  Illinois,  filibustered  against  the  confirmation  of  it  by  that 
body.  It  was  accepted,  however,  and  the  returns  were  duly  canvassed  in  joint  session  and  the 
vote  was  officially  announced  to  be  185  for  Mr.  Hayes  and  184  for  Mr.  Tilden.  So  great  was 
the  dissatisfaction  that  many  Democrats  demanded  that  Mr.  Tilden  take  oath  of  office  and 
assume  the  duties  of  President.  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  Bepublican  leaders  feared  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  might  do  this.     A  few  days  before  March  4th,  1877,  Mr.  Hayes  reached  Wash- 
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ington.  March  4th  of  that  year  fell  on  Sunday,  and  on  that  day  the  oath  of  office  was  quietly 
administered  to  Mr.  Hayes,  who  was  publicly  inaugurated  at  the  Capitol  the  following  day. 
The  oath  of  office  was  taken  on  Sunday  to  settle  any  legal  question  about  its  not  having  been 
administered  on  the  day  required  by  the  Constitution  and  so  that  Mr.  Hayes  might  be  ready  to 
meet  any  claim  that  Mr.  Tilden  might  make  to  the  office.  Mr.  Tilden,  however,  followed  the 
advice  of  his  more  conservative  followers,  and  declined  to  disturb  business  and  possibly  bring  on 
a  civil  war  by  making  an  open  fight  for  the  office  to  which  he  believed  he  had  been  elected. 
Mr.  Hayes  occupied  the  White  House  without  trouble,  but  the  incident  has  been  an  issue  in 
every  political  campaign  in  this  country  since  that  time.  The  President,  on  March  7  th,  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  all  of  whom  were  confirmed.  The  list 
was  as  follows:  William  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State;  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  George  M.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War;  Eichard  W.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Carl  Schurz,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  David  M.  Key,  Postmaster-General,  and  Charles 
Devens,  Attorney -General.  Peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrassments  surrounded  the  adminis- 
tration at  its  outset.  The  disturbed  condition  of  public  affairs  at  the  South,  particularly  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  demanded  immediate  attention.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  referring  to  the  important  issue  then  before  the  country,  involving  the  pacification 
of  the  Southern  States,  he  had  assured  the  people  that  he  would  put  forth  his  "best  efforts  in 
behalf  of  a  civil  policy  which  will  forever  wipe  out  in  any  political  affairs  the  color  line  and 
t  the  distinction  between  the  North  and  the  South,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  not  merely 
'  a  united  North  or  united  South,  but  a  united  country."  One  of  his  first  acts  of  importance 
was  to  withdraw  the  troops  which  his  predecessor  had  ordered  to  be  stationed  in  the  State- 
house  of  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  doing  so  upon  the  ground  that  there  did  not  exist 
in  those  States  such  domestic  violence  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  as  the  ground 
upon  which  the  military  power  of  the  national  Government  may  be  invoked  for  the  defence 
of  the  State.  To  the  subject  of  civil-service  reform  Mr.  Hayes  had  given  special  attention 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  his  inaugural  address,  and  he  returned  to  it  in  his  first  regular 
message  to  Congress.  He  strongly  urged  the  need  of  the  reform  and  the  complete  separation 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  and  recom- 
mended a  renewal  of  the  policy  which  had  been  begun  under  the  first  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  withdrawal  of  financial  support  by  Congress.  His  ap- 
peals were  unavailing,  but  his  own  course  was  in  the  main  guided  by  his  avowed  principles, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  was  why  he  never  commanded  a  strong  party  support  for  his  administra- 
tion. Though  he  had  no  support  from  Congress  and  little  from  his  party,  President  Hayes 
maintained  his  attitude  on  this  question  to  the  last,  and  bis  course  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  new  reform  law  and  the  work  of  the  commission  appointed  thereunder.  The  only 
changes  that  occurred  in  his  Cabinet  were  the  appointment  of  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee, 
to  succeed  Postmaster-General  Key  in  1880;  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Minnesota,  to  succeed  Secre- 
tary of  War  McCrary,  who  retired  to  take  a  place  on  the  bench  the  same  year,  and  that  of 
Nathan  Goff,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  place  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
who  went  into  the  service  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  near  the  close  of  the  administration. 
President  Hayes'  record  in  connection  with  financial  questions  was  eminently  honorable.  He 
strongly  favored  a  consistent  adherence  to  the  policy  of  resuming  specie  payments,  which  was 
effected  during  his  administration;  insisted  upon  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  in  gold 
coin  in  strict  accordance  with  the  understanding  upon  which  it  was  incurred ;  favored  refund- 
ing the  bonds  at  lower  interest ;  defended  the  national-bank  system,  and  while  favoring  the 
restoration  of  silver  to  the  currency,  opposed  any  overvaluation  of  the  coin  or  its  use  as  an  un- 
limited legal  tender.     He  vetoed  the  original  Bland  silver  bill  on  February  28th,  1878,  on  the 
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ground  that  the  dollar  provided  for  would  not  be  of  full  value  and  might  be  used  to  pay  debts, 
public  and  private,  that  had  been  contracted  on  a  gold  basis.  It  was  passed  in  spite  of  his  ob- 
jection. One  of  his  last  official  acts  was  to  veto  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  refunding  of  the  national 
debt,  because  it  would  compel  all  national  banks  to  accept  new  three  per  cent  bonds  as  the  basis 
of  their  circulating  notes  and  as  security  to  the  Government  for  their  obligations.  The  bill 
was  not  passed  in  the  objectionable  form.  The  President's  position  on  all  financial  questions 
was  always  clearly  and  candidly  stated,  ably  defended,  and  firmly  adhered  to.  The  most  im- 
portant funding  operations  since  the  public  debt  was  created  were  carried  out  under  his  ad- 
ministration. His  firmness  and  disregard  of  all  considerations  but  those  of  principle  and 
conviction  were  displayed  on  many  occasions.  The  first  bill  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese 
immigration  was  vetoed  because  he  believed  it  involved  bad  faith  with  China  in  abrogating 
portions  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party  and  without  any 
effort  to  secure  its  modification  by  mutual  agreement.  The  purity  of  the  President's  purposes, 
his  courage,  consistency,  and  firmness  were  rarely  questioned,  but  the  opposition  to  him  of  the 
Democratic  party  was  bitter,  while  the  support  of  the  Eepublicans  was  at  best  lukewarm.  In 
his  letter  of  acceptance  he  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Presidents,  and  avowed 
his  purpose  of  not  being  a  candidate  for  re-election  under  any  circumstances,  and  he  advocated 
in  one  of  his  earliest  messages  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  extending  the  term  to  six 
years  and  prohibiting  re-elections.  He  was  never  considered  as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  term  retired  to  his  home  in  Ohio.  His  public  career  ended  with  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency,  and  he  led  a  tranquil  life  at  his  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  appearing 
as  a  distinguished  guest  on  many  occasions  of  public  celebration  or  military  reunion.  His 
most  recent  public  appearances  were  at  the  Columbus  celebration  in  New  York  City  in  October, 
1892,  and  at  the  dedication  of  the  World's  Fair  buildings  in  Chicago  a  few  days  later.  Mr. 
Hayes  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  the  education  of  colored 
children  in  the  South,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  duty  in  that  capacity.  He  was 
also  commander-in-chief  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  interested  in  several  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  material  and  social  interests  and  took  part  in  their  meetings.  Otherwise  he 
passed  his  latest  years  entirely  out  of  the  public  view.  The  purity  of  his  private  and  personal 
life  was  never  questioned,  and  during  his  term  of  office  at  Washington  there  was  a  distinct 
elevating  of  the  tone  and  standard  of  official  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  administration 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  transition  from  sectional  antagonism  to  national  harmony, 
and  from  the  old  methods  of  dealing  with  the  public  service  as  party  spoils  to  the  new  method 
of  placing  ascertained  merit  and  demonstrated  fitness  above  party  service  or  requirements.  It 
was  an  inevitable  consequence  that  he  should  lose  popularity  and  political  influence  in  serving 
these  important  ends,  but  the  value  of  his  services  will  nevertheless  be  permanently  recognized. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Kenyon  College,  and  also  by  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  universities.  Mr.  Hayes  was  married  in  1S52  to  Lucy  Ware  Webb, 
daughter  of  Dr.  James  Webb,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  This  estimable  Christian  wife  and  mother 
exercised  an  important  and  salutary  influence  on  her  husband's  career,  awakening  his  energy 
and  ambition,  giving  him  practical  aims,  and  stimulating  him  to  noble  endeavor.  One  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  her  occupancy  of  the  White  House  was  the  banishment  therefrom  of 
alcohol  in  every  shape,  for  she,  like  her  husband,  was  a  total  abstainer  and  did  not  fear  to 
practise  what  she  believed,  regardless  of  precedent  and  surroundings.  Mrs.  Hayes  died  in 
1889,  leaving  a  life-long  example  of  a  pure  consistent  Christian  character  worthy  of  the  most 
exalted  conception  of  American  womanhood. 
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GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN. 

George  Mortimer  Pullman,  inventor  of  world-wide  fame,  founder  of  the  town  of 
Pullman,  111.,  and  one  of  Chicago's  most  distinguished  citizens,  was  born  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  3d,  1831.  He  received  an  ordinary  country-school  education;  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  was  employed  in  a  country  store,  and  three  years  later  went  to  Albion,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  entered  into  the  cabinet-making  business  with  an  elder  brother.  He  varied  this  line  of 
work  during  the  next  ten  years  by  undertaking  contracts  of  various  sorts,  among  others  for 
moving  warehouses  and  other  buildings  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  at  this  time 
was  being  widened  by  the  State.  His  experience  thus  far  and  probably  his  natural  bent  had, 
as  can  be  readily  seen,  led  him  in  the  direction  which  he  was  in  fact  destined  to  follow 
throughout  his  life.  From  cabinet-making  to  moving  buildings  was  one  step ;  another  was 
made  when  he  settled  in  Chicago  in  1S59  and  undertook  what  was  then  a  novel  kind  of  work 
— the  raising  of  entire  blocks  of  brick  and  stone  buildings.  All  this  experience  gave  him  a 
wide  field  of  observation,  stimulated  his  inventive  powers,  and  accustomed  him  to  the  direction 
and  management  of  workingmen  in  numbers.  A  man  of  remarkable  perceptive  faculties  and 
great  powers  of  discernment,  very  little  passed  under  his  eye  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the 
weak  points  and  the  possibilities  of  improvement ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  his  mind  was  led  to 
take  a  new  view  of  the  transportation  problem  from  a  standpoint  of  veritable  luxury  as  well 
as  comfort  for  travellers.  It  was  in  1S59,  when  Mr.  Pullman  was  taking  a  sixty-mile  ride  in 
a  "sleeper"  between  Buffalo  and  Westfield,  that  his  first  serious  attention  was  given  to  the 
ideas  which  were  afterward  brought  to  fruition  in  his  wonderful  improvement  and  remodelling 
of  the  whole  railroad  sleeping-car  system.  Sleeping-cars  at  this  time  were  simply  ordinary 
passenger  cars,  having  three  rows  of  rough  berths  or  bunks  on  each  side  and  otherwise  made 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible  by  means  of  a  most  meagre  outfit  of  bedding  and  covering.  It  did 
not  require  many  trials  of  this  mode  of  night  travelling  to  awaken  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Mr. 
Pullman  a  plan  of  improvement  which  his  own  discomfort  and  that  of  others  warmly  encour- 
aged his  applying  practically.  He  thought  over  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view,  and,  as 
he  has  said  himself,  talked  it  over  at  his  home  in  Albion  with  Assemblyman  Ben  Field.  In 
1859  he  took  a  contract  to  raise  the  level  of  certain  streets  in  Chicago,  precisely  as  he  would 
have  taken  the  contract  to  raise  the  whole  of  Chicago,  later  on,  if  that  had  been  desirable  and 
if  his  mind  had  not  been  turned  into  other  directions.  In  fact,  it  will  be  readily  seen  as  we  go 
on  in  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Pullman's  career  that  progress  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane 
has  been  and  is  in  the  nature  of  things  an  assured  feature  of  anything  that  he  might  under- 
take. Still  clinging  to  his  idea  of  improved  railroad  transportation,  Mr.  Pullman  gave  up 
much  time  and  thought  from  1S59  to  1863  to  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  made  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  old  Galena  railroads.  These  experiments  involved  many  devices 
of  his  own,  and  from  these  and  other  ideas  he  worked  out  detailed  plans.  He  rented  a  work- 
shop and  employed  skilled  mechanics,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  his 
character  and  history  that  while  entirely  without  mechanical  training  himself,  he  has  always 
been  able  to  superintend  and  direct  the  progress  of  any  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  to 
perfection.  The  new  undertaking  promised  at  the  outset  to  be  an  expensive  one,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Mr.  Pullman's  first  sleeping-car,  Pioneer,  cost  $18,000,  while  the  best  cars  for 
that  purpose  previously  in  use  had  only  cost  $4,000;  but  it  proved  to  be  worth  all  the  money  it 
cost.     In  initiating  a  totally  new  departure  in  that  line  of  manufacture,  its  extraordinary 
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weight  and  solidity,  combined  with  the  beauty  and  artistic  character  of  its  furnishing  and 
decoration,  surprised  everybody,  not  only  as  an  innovation,  but  also  as  being  apparently  incon- 
gruous ;  yet  these  two  points  of  strength  and  beauty  combined  have  been  precisely  the  ones  on 
which  the  Pullman  cars  have  established  their  reputation.  It  soon  became  apparent,  as  it  has 
remained  ever  since,  that  the  better  class  of  the  travelling  public  were  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
liberally  for  a  kind  of  accommodation  so  much  more  elegant  and  luxurious  than  that  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed,  while  it  was  also  demonstrated  that  the  massive  weight 
and  strength  of  the  Pullman  car  saved  hundreds  of  lives  in  railway  disasters.  Finally,  the 
standard  of  car  construction  having  been  raised,  it  was  followed  upon  all  the  roads  of  the 
country,  the  demand  for  improvement  in  this  respect  being  universal.  The  Pullman  idea  at 
the  period  when  it  was  first  given  expression  was  in  opposition  to  that  cherished  simplicity  of 
faith  upon  which  the  American  public  prided  itself.  It  was  deemed  unrepublican  and  undemo- 
cratic to  improve  the  substantial  and  the  practical  by  any  artistic  or  decorative  adornment. 
The  construction  of  the  Pioneer  and  its  successors  ran  counter  to  this  notion  and  soon 
established  its  fallacy.  All  of  this  showed  how  far-seeing  was  the  mind  which  had  conceived 
the  innovation  and  how  much  better  Mr.  Pullman  understood  the  real  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  did  most  of  his  early  critics.  The  next  car  constructed  after  the  Pioneer 
cost  $24,000,  and  this  with  its  immediate  successors  was  run  on  the  Michigan  Central  Eailway. 
The  price  of  a  berth  in  the  Pullman  was  two  dollars,  that  of  the  old  sleeping-cars  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  The  railroad  authorities  did  not  believe  that  the  travelling  public  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  increased  price,  so  Mr.  Pullman  suggested  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  for  themselves.     A  writer  commenting  on  this  says : 

"Mr.  Pullman  suggested  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  travelling 
public.  He  proposed  that  the  new  cars,  with  their  increased  rate,  be  put  on  trains  with  the 
old  cars  at  the  cheaper  rate.  If  the  travelling  public  thought  the  beauty  of  finish,  the  increased 
comfort,  and  the  safety  of  the  new  cars  worth  two  dollars  per  night,  there  were  the  $24, 000 
cars;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  satisfied  with  less  attractive  surroundings  at  a  saving  of 
fifty  cents,  the  cheaper  cars  were  at  their  disposal.  It  was  a  simple  submission  without  argu- 
ment of  the  plain  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  issue — in  other  words,  an  application  of  the  good 
American  doctriue  of  appealing  to  the  people  as  the  court  of  highest  resort.  The  decision  came 
instantly  and  in  terms  which  left  no  opening  for  discussion.  The  only  travellers  who  rode  in 
the  old  cars  were  those  who  were  grumbling  because  they  could  not  get  berths  in  the  new  ones. 
After  running  practically  empty  for  a  few  days  the  cars  in  which  the  price  for  a  berth  was 
$1.50  were  withdrawn  from  service,  and  Pullmans,  wherein  the  two-dollar  tariff  prevailed,  were 
substituted  in  their  places,  and  this  for  the  very  potent  reason  that  the  public  insisted  upon  it. 
Nor  did  the  results  stop  there.  The  Michigan  Central  Railway,  charging  an  extra  tariff  of 
fifty  cents  per  night  as  compared  with  other  Eastern  lines,  proved  an  aggressive  competitor 
of  those  lines,  not  in  spite  of  the  extra  charge,  but  because  of  it  and  of  the  higher  order  of 
comfort  and  beauty  it  represented.  Then  followed  a  curious  reversal  of  the  usual  results  of 
competition.  Instead  of  a  levelling  down  to  the  cheaper  basis  on  which  all  opposition  was 
united,  there  was  a  levelling  up  to  the  standard  on  which  the  Pullman  service  was  planted  and 
on  which  it  stood  out  single-handed  and  alone.  Within  comparatively  a  short  period  all  the 
Michigan  Central's  rival  lines  were  forced  by  sheer  pressure  from  the  travelling  public  to 
withdraw  the  inferior  and  cheaper  cars  and  meet  the  superior  accommodations  and  the  neces- 
sarily higher  tariff.  In  other  words,  the  inspiration  of  that  key-note  of  vigorous  ambition  for 
excellence  of  the  product  itself,  irrespective  of  immediate  financial  returns,  which  was  struck 
with  such  emphasis  in  the  building  of  the  Pioneer,  and  which  ever  since  has  rung  through 
all  the  Pullman  work,  was  felt  in  the  railroad  world  of  the  United  States  at  that  early  date 
just  as  it  is  even  more  dominantly  felt  at  the  present  time.  At  one  bound  it  put  the  American 
railway  passenger  service  in  the  leadership  of  all  nations  in  that  particular  branch  of  progress, 
and  has  held  it  there  ever  since  as  an  object-lesson  in  the  illustration  of  a  broad  and  far- 
reaching  principle." 
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This  of  course  was  a  splendid  triumph  for  the  daring  idea  of  George  M.  Pullman,  that 
absolute  excellence  of  result,  no  matter  at  what-  cost,  was  bound  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
travellers  and  tourists,  and  in  fact  the  American  railway  passenger  service  from  this  point  has 
been  constantly  improved  and  has  easily  taken  the  leadership  in  its  department  the  world  over,  i 
But  the  extraordinary  outcome  of  this  invasion  was  very  much  wider  even  than  all  this! 
indicates,  as  gradually,  through  the  inventive  genius  and  perfect  understanding  ofi  Mr. 
Pullman,  improvement  after  improvement  was  added  to  the  new  sleeping-car  service,  an  v  \ 
effect  upon  the  public,  upon  business,  upon  social  life  and  enjoyment,  became  speedily  raahi- 
fest.  When  the  sleepers  were  succeeded  by  the  dining-room  car  and  the  drawing-roonji  car, 
and  when  it  became  possible  for  travellers  to  eat  on  cars  travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miies  an 
hour  meals  as  excellent  in  every  particular  and  served  with  the  same  care  and  skill  and 
refinement  of  accessory  as  was  possible  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  land,  the  business  and  touris4 
world  had  received  a  new  revelation.  When  it  was  known  that  a  man  could  attend  to  his 
business  in  one  city  and  then  travel  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  another  city  as  comfortable 
and  agreeably  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  bed  at  home,  and  rising  from  refreshing  slumbers, 
instead  of  being  jaded  and  fagged  out  by  a  night  of  misery,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case- 
when  this  was  learned,  and  that  the  traveller  was  ready  at  once  for  business  on  arrival  at  his 
destination,  the  great  problem  was  solved.  Here  was  at  once  a  saving  of  time,  money,  and 
health,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  travelling  community,  ending  without  doubt  in  vastly 
multiplying  the  working  capacity  of  every  traveller  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  industrial  energy  of  the  country.     The  same  writer  already  quoted  says : 

"Mr.  Pullman  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken  an  ambition 
free  from  the  fever  of  rapid  wealth-getting.     He  had  within  him,  to  a  marked  degree,  the 
creative  instinct,  the  instinct  which  finds  its  highest  gratification  in  the  thing  itself  that  is 
created;  which  puts  that  always  first,  leaving  the  financial  results  to  follow  in  their  proper 
place  as  incidents  and   corollaries  of  the  main  proposition.     He  never  at  any  stage  of  his 
progress  entertained  the  idea  of  turning  the  results  he  accomplished  into  a  speculation.     A 
voyage  to  the  illusive  shores  which  border  the  oft-navigated  sea  of  watered  stock  never  entered 
into  his  calculations.     His  entire  energies  were  concentrated  upon  the  work  itself  and  upon 
its  constant  improvement.     Indeed,   that  which  from  the  first  has  kept  the  integrity  of  the 
Pullman  prestige  may  be  described  as   a  chronic  dissatisfaction   with  that  which  has  been. 
The  persistent  effort  to  do  something  better  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  which  sent  the 
first  Pullman  car  leagues  ahead  of  anything  that  had  preceded  it,  has  never  for  a  moment  beO 
relaxed.     In  all  the  early  contracts  with  railroad  companies  there  was  provided  a  margin  to 
devote  to  efforts  toward  this  constant  betterment.     It  is   this  spirit   which   has   made   tb. 
Pullman  work  throughout  its  entire  development  a  progressive  series  of  revelations,  many  o 
them  almost  as  striking  as  was  the  revelation  in  travel  possibilities  which  the  Pioneer  itseL 
represented.     Gradually  in  this  way  the  travelling-hotel  idea  was    expanded.     It  was   Mr. 
Pullman  who  taught  the  world  that  you  can  take  a  luxurious  meal  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  ; 
hour,  just  as  it  was  he  who  has  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  do  a  day's  work  in  the  city  a 
rise  refreshed  and  ready  for  another  day's  work  in  another  city  nearly  a  thousand  miles  aw? 
It  is  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  how  much  this,  by  multiplying  many  times  the  worki 
capacity  of  the  individual,  has  added  to  the  total  industrial  energy  of  the  country." 

After  the  hotel  feature,  the  next  improvement  in  the  Pullman  train  was  Mr.  Pullma 
original  device  of  the  vestibule,  which  practically  places  the  train  employing  it  under  one  re 
the  traveller  being  free  to  pass  from  his  dining-room  to  his  sitting-room  or  sleeping-room 
he  would  in  his  own  home,  while  the  almost  perfect  immunity  from  danger  in  collisions  m 
this  application,  next  to  the  air-brake,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  any  in  modern  railre 
history.  Of  course  the  Pullman  cars  necessarily  became  an  adjunct  of  every  well-equip] 
railroad,  so  that  the  tourist  could  start  from  any  city  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mex:- 
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and  on  hundreds  of  different  railroads  travel  all  over  the  North  American  continent,  always 
by  this  same  harmonious  and  perfectly  administered  system  of  transportation.  But  the 
splendid  construction  of  these  cars  was  only  one  of  the  factors  which  gave  brilliancy  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  entire  idea  to  the  system  of  railroad  transportation  as  it  existed.  Of  course 
this  involved  delicate  negotiations,  the  application  of  thorough  business  ability,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  keeping  the  rolling-stock  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  beauty,  solidity,  and 
c[  lenience,  while  adding  from  time  to  time  such  improvements  as  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves.     The  writer  heretofore  quoted  says : 

"  The  public  had  demonstrated  not  only  that  it  would  pay  for  the  best,  but  that  it  would 
dbmand  the  best,  and  with  competition  at  the  point  which  it  had  now  reached,  the  public 
demands  were  not  to  be  slighted.     Then  came  the  completion  of  the  great  Pacific  line  across 
J\e  continent.     Here  was   the  problem   of  long  continuous  journeys  presented  in  its  most 
riking  form.     Almost  simultaneously  with  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  road,  there  was  put 
..,^on  the  rails  one  of  the  most  superb  trains  ever  turned  out  of  the  Pullman  shops.     Its  journey 
t(f California  and  its  reception  there  were  in  the  nature  of  a  progress  and  an  ovation.     From 
that  time  forth  the  great  population  of  the  Pacific  coast  knew  no  train  for  long-distance  travel 
save  a  Pullman  train,  and  would  hear  of  no  other.     When  people  from  California  reached 
Chicago  on  their  way  eastward,  the  road  over  which  Pullman  cars  ran  got  their  patronage 
and  roads  over  which  other  cars  were  operated  did  not.     Newspapers  and  magazines  were 
awakened  anew  to  studies  of  the  Pullman  cars  and  the  Pullman  system,  and  scores  of  printed 
pages  were  filled  with  the  marvels  of  a  journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  dix-days'  sojourn  in  a  luxurious  hotel,  past  the  windows  of  which  there  constantly  flowed 
a  great  panoramic  belt  of  the  American  continent,  thousands  of  miles  in  length  and  as  wide 
as  the  eye  could  reach.     Illustrated  magazine  articles   which  appeared  telling  the  story  of  a 
trip  to  California  had  as  many  pictures  of  Pullman  interiors  as  they  had  of  the  big  trees  or 
the  Yosemite  Valley.     The  effect  of  all  this  was  far-reaching.     The  great  Pennsylvania  line 
abandoned  its  own  service  and  adopted  the  Pullman.     The  companies  operating  the  sleeping- 
car  and  parlor-car  services  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  systems  made  application 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  Pullman  plans,  and  were  permitted  to  do  so  upon  payment  of 
stipulated  royalties,  which  continued  for  many  years  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  Pullman 
patents.     Other  opposition  lines  were  absorbed  and  tbe  Pullman  system  and  the  Pullman  cars 
established  at  last  as  we  now  know  them,  when  the  very  name  Pullman  has  become  a  synony- 
mous and  interchangeable  term  for  tbe  sleeping-car  and  the  dining-car  service.     Its  fleet  has 
grown  from  one  car  to  2,500;  its  working  force  from  half  a  dozen  men  to  15,000.     Its  cars 
'■"  \  operated  over  nearly  a  hundred  roads  and  over  a  mileage  equivalent  to  five  times  the 
<>  Aunference  of  the  globe.     From  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it   has   paid  its  quarterly 
vidends  with  the  regularity  of  a  government  loan,  and  its  $30,000,000  of  capital  has  a  market 
Mlue  of  $60,000,000,  while  its  stock  is  so  largely  sought  as  a  rock-ribbed  security  for  the 
^vestment  of  the  funds  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions,   of  women,  and  of  trust 
Itates  that  out  of  its  3,246  stockholders  1,800  are  of  this  class  and  1,494  of  these  1,800  are 
•"  nen.'' 


^  1  peculiar  feature  of   Mr.  Pullman's  career  as  an  inventor  consists  of   the  fact  of  his 

^lete  identification  with  his  work  the  world  over.     It  is  very  rarely  that  an  inventor's  name 

^es  so  permanently  attached  to  his  creation  as  to  outlive  all  possibilities  of  competition 

he  other  numerous  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  immortality  of  this  sort.     The  glory 

nhe  invention  of  the  printing-press,  the  sewing-machine,  the  steam-engine,  and  even  the 

ictic  telegraph,  is  divided  among  many,  and  these  great  works  consequently  do  not  bear  the 

is  of  their  authors ;  but  the  Pullman  car  is  so  well  known  wherever  railroads  are  that  its 

a  name  is  descriptive  of  its  character  and  its  important  uses.     But  the  great  idea  of  Mr. 

ilman  did  not  stop  with  the  invention,  construction,  and  improvement  of  the  device  which 

rs  his  name.     Always  progressing,  he  took  advantage  in  1879  of  the  resumption  of  specie 

ments  to  greatly  expand  the  business  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.     Although  the 
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company  possessed  shops  in  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Elmira,  and  Wilmington,  the  rapid  increase  in 
its  business  made  it  necessary  to  build  a  manufacturing  establishment  on  a  far  greater  scale 
than  then  existed.  With  a  practical  foresight  characteristic  of  the  man,  but  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  his  contemporaries,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  Chicago,  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  the  railway  system  of  the  continent,  was  the  natural  site  for  such  an  industry  as  he 
projected,  he  purchased  3,500  acres  of  land  fourteen  miles  from  Chicago,  but  which  is  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  that  city.  Here  with  the  greatest  skill,  the  most  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  persistent  industry,  there  was  gradually  planned  and  constructed  the  present  town 
of  Pullman.  As  has  been  the  case  with  all  of  his  work,  Mr.  Pullman  himself  superintended 
every  detail  of  this  great  undertaking.  In  combination  with  architects  and  engineers,  the 
site  was  laid  out  and  the  whole  arranged  harmoniously  for  the  better  development  of  its 
ultimate  purpose.  Gradually  there  grew  upon  the  once  dreary  prairie  land  a  beautiful  town 
with  shaded  avenues,  groupings  of  tasteful  homes,  churches,  and  public  buildings,  carefully 
mown  lawns,  beds  of  brilliant  flowers,  and  withal  such  an  application  of  the  best  economic 
principles  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  model  labor  settlements  of  the  world.  What  Saltair 
was  to  England  and  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen  are  to  Germany,  so  Pullman  is  to  the  United 
States.  Here  every  house  and  flat,  no  matter  how  cheaply  rented,  is  equipped  with  the  best 
modern  appliances  for  convenience  and  comfort.  The  sewage  of  tbe  town  is  collected  and 
pumped  a  long  distance  away  to  the  Pullman  produce  farm.  Thirty  million  bricks  per  year 
are  made  by  the  company  from  clay  taken  from  the  bottom  of  Lake  Calumet.  Thus  every 
possible  source  of  wealth  and  progress  is  taken  advantage  of,  with  the  result  of  a  degree  of 
success  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  all  similar  undertakings.  The  town  of  Pullman  has 
more  than  12,000  inhabitants.  Its  retail  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  handsome  arcaded  building; 
it  possesses  a  fine  market-house,  beautiful  public  squares,  a  handsome  school-house  with  a 
capacity  for  a  thousand  scholars,  a  valuable  public  library,  a  savings-bank  where  the  wage- 
earners  of  Pullman  leave  their  money  with  a  sense  of  perfect  security,  and  finally  a  theatre 
which  for  architectural  and  artistic  beauty  of  design  and  structure  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  building  of  the  same  class  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  town  of  Pullman, 
without  being  in  any  sense  a  socialistic  enterprise,  has  been  able  through  its  inception  and 
judicious  management  to  do  for  the  workingman  far  more  than  socialism  has  ever  even 
pretended  to  do.  No  possible  commune  could  ever  have  the  stability  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  organization  of  Pullman,  founded  as  it  is  on  large  capital  securely  and  wisely  admin- 
istered. Here  it  has  been  found  possible,  under  the  best  imaginable  conditions,  to  give  to  the 
operative  whatever  he  required,  of  a  better  quality  and  at  a  far  lower  price  than  he  could 
obtain  it  for  elsewhere.  The  result  has  been  that  during  the  dozen  years  of  its  existence  the 
town  of  Pullman  has  grown  to  be  a  solid,  self-respecting,  and  wholly  admirable  community, 
whose  population  of  workingmen  are  believed  to  be  at  least  forty  per  cent  better  off  in  all  the 
conditions  of  their  life  than  is  the  case  with  the  workingman  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Thus  out  of  the  original  conception  in  Mr.  Pullman's  mind  of  such  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  transportation  as  should  simplify  it  and  make  it  more  convenient  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  traveller — out  of  this  have  grown  the  great  undertakings  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
have  been  so  excellently  carried  out.  And  it  should  be  repeated,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
that  in  all  that  he  has  undertaken,  Mr.  Pullman  has  never  permitted  ordinary  aspirations  for 
wealth  and  position  to  dominate  him.  His  ambition  has  been  higher  and  nobler,  and  the  work 
which  he  has  accomplished  fitly  illustrates  this.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point  elsewhere  to 
another  such  object-lesson  as  exists  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pullman  enterprise.  There  is  a 
degree  of  creative  grandeur  in  this  evolution  of  a  whole  great  industry  from  a  single  thought 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  parallel.     For  not  only  in  its  practical,  but  even  in  its  social 
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aspects  the  development  of  Pullman  is  unique ;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  founder  that  it 
may  be  said  that  here  you  find,  united  and  harmonious,  industry,  morality,  economy,  and  a 
high  order  of  intelligence.  The  Pullman  train  exhibited  in  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  was 
unique  as  a  presentment  of  the  possibilities  of  car-building.  It  was  said  of  it  that  it  held 
"  precisely  the  same  position  in  its  particular  field  that  was  held  by  the  first  Pullman  car  ever 
built.  The  first  Pullman  car  at  the  time  it  was  completed  represented  the  nineteenth  century's 
highest  achievement  in  the  machinery  of  travel,  just  as  unquestionably  as  the  train  of 
Pullman's  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893;  not  only  that,  but  there  has  never 
been  a  time  from  the  completion  of  the  first  car  to  the  completion  of  the  World's  Fair  train 
when  the  Pullman  car  was  not  the  nineteenth  century's  highest  achievement  in  vehicles  for 
passenger  transportation.  During  all  the  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pullman  work  to 
the  present  day,  it  has  never  been  dislodged  from  the  dominant  position  it  took  in  one  leap  at 
the  very  outset.  Had  a  World's  Fair  been  held  every  year  from  that  in  which  the  old 
Pioneer,  first  of  the  great  Pullman  fleet  of  travelling  palaces,  was  launched,  till  the  year  in 
which  we  live,  the  best  the  century  has  done  in  solving  the  problem  of  long  journeyings  by 
land  would  always  have  been  the  latest  car  turned  out  from  the  Pullman  shops. "  The  Pullman 
industry  has  now  reached  a  market  value  of  $60,000,000,  and  the  following  statistics  regarding 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting :  The  Pullman  Company  uses  annually  51, 234, 300  feet  of  lumber  and 
85,000  tons  of  iron.  The  total  number  of  its  employees  is  15,341,  whose  daily  wages  amount 
to  $29,346.45.  The  number  of  sleeping,  parlor,  and  dining  cars  operated  by  the  Pullman 
Company  is  2,512,  of  which  650  are  buffet  cars  and  58  dining-cars,  serving  annually  about 
4,500,000  meals.  The  longest  regular  unbroken  run  of  any  cars  in  the  Pullman  service  is  from 
Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  4, 322  miles.  The  average  wages  per  day  for  workmen  in  all  classes  in 
the  Pullman  shops,  including  boys  and  women,  is  $2.26.  The  Pullman  Savings  Bank  has  2,000 
depositors,  whose  deposits  amount  to  $632,000,  an  average  of  $316  for  each  person.  The  town 
of  Pullman  has  eight  miles  of  paved  streets  and  12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  6,324  are 
operatives.  Of  the  2,246  Pullman  employees  who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  town,  about  1,000 
own  their  own  homes.  This  brief  summary  will  give  at  least  a  superficial  idea  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  life-work  of  Mr.  Pullman,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  for  the  general 
public  to  know  it,  but  of  course  there  is  much  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  in  the  way  of  personal 
acts  of  kindness  or  charity  which  never  comes  to  light  at  all.  One  public  act,  however,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pullman  deserves  special  record.  On  June  22d,  1893,  there  was  unveiled  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pullman,  a  splendid  bronze  memorial  group, 
the  gift  of  George  M.  Pullman  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  place  where  it  is  erected  is  near 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Dearborn,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  victims  of  the 
massacre  of  August  15th,  1812,  occurred.  The  party  which  evacuated  the  fort  comprised  about 
125  persons,  and  two-thirds  of  them  were  killed  by  the  savages.  At  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  presented  by  Mr.  Pullman,  an  extemporaneous  oration  was  delivered  by  ex-President 
Harrison.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  which,  if  recounted,  would  illustrate  the  liber- 
ality as  well  as  the  patriotism  and  local  pride  of  Mr.  Pullman.  It  would  seem,  however, 
impossible  for  any  one  man  ever  to  rear  a  monument  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  country  and 
to  his  own  credit  so  substantial,  so  influential,  and  so  wholly  valuable  as  is  the  town  of 
Pullman. 
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CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW. 

Hon.  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  an  eminent  lawyer,  orator,  and  politician,  was  born  in 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  April  23d,  183-i.  His  father,  Isaac  Depew,  was  a  prominent  and  highly 
esteemed  citizen  of  Peekskill,  and  his  mother,  born  Martha  Mitchell,  was  a  lady  of  marked 
personal  beauty  and  fine  accomplishments  and  a  member  of  a  New  England  family  whose 
most  illustrious  representative  was  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  she  being  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Sherman,  the  brother  of  Roger. 
Her  father,  Chauncey  R.  Mitchell,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  famous  for  his  eloquence. 
Her  mother,  Ann  Johnston,  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Robert  Johnston,  of  Putnam  County, 
who  was  Senator  and  Judge  for  many  years  and  owned  Lake  Mahopac  and  much  of  the 
country  thereabouts.  Mr.  Depew 's  remote  ancestors  were  French  Huguenots  who  quit  the 
inhospitable  land  of  their  nativity  about  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  and  were  of  those  wbo  founded  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  honor  of 
La  Rochelle,  France,  which  their  Huguenot  progenitors  had  defended  with  dauntless  courage 
against  the  assaults  of  their  persecutors.  The  family  settled  in  Peekskill  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  farm  purchased  at  that  time  still  belongs  to  them.  The  old  homestead  in 
Peekskill  the  subject  of  this  sketch  still  delights  to  call  his  home,  although  he  has  a  fine 
residence  in  New  York  and  has  for  many  years  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Depew's  boyhood  was  spent  in  his  native  village  and  there 
he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  was  known  as  an  apt  scholar,  as  a  leader  among  his  fellows, 
and  as  giving  unmistakable  promise  of  future  brilliancy  and  usefulness,  and  the  biographer 
who  shall  deal  exhaustively  with  the  subject  in  the  future  will  find  material  of  interest  in  the 
years  which  the  scope  and  limits  of  this  sketch  compel  us  to  pass  by  with  merest  mention.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Depew  entered  Yale  College,  and  in  1856  was  graduated  from  that 
college  with  one  of  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  On  June  28th,  1887,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Yale.  The  year  of  his  graduation  was  signalized  in  a  political  way  by 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  and  his  first  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States 
was  cast  for  John  C.  Fremont.  Although  of  Democratic  antecedents,  his  early  interest  in 
politics  led  him  to  prompt  affiliation  with  the  new  party.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise in  1S54,  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  South  in  its  efforts  to  carry  slavery  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  unqualified  opposition  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
any  of  the  Territories,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Democratic  party  to  Congressional  interference 
with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  elsewhere,  compelled  attention.  Young 
Depew  was  already  well  grounded  in  American  politics,  and  was  as  well  prepared  to  decide 
upon  the  great  issue  involved  as  upon  any  other  question  of  vital  moment.  He  had  had  no 
practical  experience  in  politics — his  age  would  scarcely  admit  of  that— but  he  had  been  a 
diligent  and  thoughtful  student  of  American  history,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  slave-power  had  become  intolerable  and  must  be  met  with  the  most  stubborn 
resistance.  The  old  Whig  party  had  passed  into  history  and  the  American  party  was  narrow, 
illiberal,  and  wanting  in  every  essential  of  vitality  that  could  perpetuate  its  existence.  But  the 
new  party,  with  its  hopeful  and  brilliant  radicalism,  its  bold  and  well-defined  views  on  the 
issues  of  the  hour,  and  its  positive  avowal  of  the  conviction  that  it  was  both  the  right  and  the 
imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  "those  twin  relics  of  barbarism, 
polygamy  and  slavery,"  had  much  in  it  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  to  inspire  courage,  and  Mr. 
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Depew  was  among  the  first  to  give  allegiance  to  its  principles.  Mr.  Depew  studied  law  in  his 
native  village  with  the  Hon.  William  Nelson  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  In  that 
year  he  was  honored  by  election  as  a  delegate  to  the  Eepublican  State  Convention,  in  recognition 
of  the  hearty  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  Republican  cause  and  the  energy  and  skill  he  had 
displayed  in  support  of  its  policy.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1859  and  readily  demon- 
strated his  fitness  for  the  profession.  But  he  seemed  equally  at  home  in  politics,  and  for  a 
time,  at  least,  his  career  in  the  law  was  destined  to  interruption.  He  did  not  seek  political 
office  or  emolument,  but  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  he  could  do  his  party  good  service,  that 
he  could  help  to  a  solution  of  some  of  the  weighty  problems  that  were  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  people  and  puzzling  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  that  in  throwing  the  weight  of  his  talents 
and  influence  in  favor  of  the  young  party  he  would  be  discharging  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
solemn  duty  to  his  country.  The  party  leaders  had  already  discovered  in  him  talents  of 
unusual  brilliancy  and  force,  and  he  was  promptly  recognized  as  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  their 
councils.  He  had  inherited  from  his  sturdy  Huguenot  ancestors  a  passionate  love  of  liberty,  a 
hatred  of  oppression  in  every  form,  and  a  courage  to  champion  the  cause  which  his  judgment 
and  conscience  accepted  as  just.  He  had  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  charged  with 
the  spirit  which  had  animated  the  men  who  won  American  Independence.  His  earliest 
political  studies  had  led  him  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  nullification  as  a  heresy  as  odious  in  its 
motive  and  character  as  it  was  destructive  in  its  tendency,  and  when  he  stepped  into  the 
political  arena  he  did  so  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his  obligations  and  well  equipped  for 
the  struggle  in  which  his  young  valor  and  strength  were  soon  to  be  tried.  In  1860  he  took 
the  stump  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  during  the  campaign  addressed  many  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
in  which  he  was  best  known,  and  was  hailed  with  delight  wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  genuine 
orator  introduced  to  the  people ;  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship  without  a  touch  of  pedantry ;  an  able 
and  skilful  debater ;  a  man  who  could  count  among  his  trusty  weapons  a  mellow  humor,  a  trench- 
ant wit,  and  the  ability  alike  to  sway  the  passions  of  men  and  convince  their  judgments.  He 
had  already  mastered  the  secret  of  entertaining  a  public  assemblage  and  thus  holding  it  to- 
gether for  the  more  serious  business  of  instruction.  There  were  no  dull  moments  in  any  of  his 
speeches.  His  statements  were  clear  and  comprehensive,  his  arguments  were  logical  and 
luminous,  and  at  times  he  was  superbly  eloquent  and  carried  his  audience  with  him  as  if  by 
magic,  and  every  listener  found  that  back  of  the  argument  was  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  This  campaign  was  for  Mr.  Depew  a  series  of  oratorical  triumphs  and  for  the  party  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  its  success.  In  1861  Mr.  Depew  was  nominated  for  the  Assembly 
in  the  Third  Westchester  County  District,  and  although  the  Democrats  were  largely  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  county  and  hopeful  of  the  district,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  259, 
a  high  compliment  to  his  personal  popularity.  To  the  performance  of  his  legislative  duties 
he  brought  rare  intelligence,  industry,  and  tact,  to  say  nothing  about  his  exceptional  qualities 
as  an  orator,  and  he  represented  his  district  with  signal  ability  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents.  He  was  re-elected  in  1862  and  his  name  was  prominently  associated 
with  the  Speakership.  He  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was 
part  of  the  time  during  the  session  Speaker  pro  tern. ,  and  was  honored  as  but  few  legislators 
of  his  experience  and  years  are  ever  honored.  His  broad  views,  his  excellent  judgment,  his 
honest  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  his  happy  way  of  putting  things  where  elabo- 
rate argument  would  have  been  misplaced,  his  strength  and  dexterity  in  the  more  serious  en- 
counters with  the  opposition,  the  lively  play  of  his  fancy  and  the  sprightliness  of  his  wit, 
made  him  a  general  favorite  in  the  House,  won  for  him  distinguished  consideration  through- 
out the  State,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  advanced  him  on  the  way  to  political  preferment. 
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A  writer  of  discrimination  in  sketching  the  members  of  the  House  at  this  time  spoke  of  the 
subject  of  this  biography  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Depew  is  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Assembly  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
prominent  man  in  the  State.  He  possesses  decided  ability,  to  which  may  be  added  a  good 
degree  of  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance.  Although  looking  much  older,  he  is  scarcely 
twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  but  his  bearing  and  business  habits  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
middle  age  or  even  maturer  years  than  of  the  impetuosity  and  recklessness  of  youth.  He 
seems  to  have  reached  manhood  earlier  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  or,  if  not  fully 
matured,  and  he  improves  as  rapidly  for  a  few  years  to  come  as  in  the  past,  he  may  be  set 
down  as  possessing  extraordinary  talents.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  venerable  young  man,  a  proper 
associate  and  companion  of  men  of  the  preceding  generation.  His  vigor  of  intellect,  too,  is  in 
accordance  with  his  appearance,  possessing  the  strength,  solidity,  and  ripeness  of  middle  age." 

This  estimate  of  Mr.  Depew's  powers  as  exhibited  in  his  early  manhood  embodied  a 
prophecy  which  has  been  fully  justified.  But  he  had  not  attained  to  maturity,  his  possibilities 
had  not  been  unfolded  to  him,  and  no  portrait  of  him  in  the  past  would  adequately  represent 
the  symmetry,  largeness,  and  force,  or  the  versatility,  brilliancy,  and  profound  judgment  of  the 
man  whose  character  is  but  just  rounded  out  to  its  full  proportions  and  dignity.  During  his 
second  term  in  the  Assembly  he  advocated  with  characteristic  earnestness  and  ability  the 
adoption  of  some  measures  demanded  by  the  interests  of  New  York  City,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  efficient  service,  he  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  a  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  in  the  metropolis,  and  found  himself  all  at  once 
the  subject  of  sincere  congratulations  and  eloquent  eulogy.  In  the  year  of  which  we  write  the 
Democratic  party  scored  a  signal  victory  by  the  election  of  its  candidate  for  Governor,  Horatio 
Seymour,  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  statesmen  the  Empire  State  has  produced.  The  prestige 
of  his  success  was  not  to  be  easily  overcome,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Republicans  found 
it  necessary  to  select  their  candidates  with  care.  Mr.  Depew  was  chosen  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Republican  party  as  its  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  campaign  was 
an  exciting  one  from  its  inception  to  its  close.  Mr.  Depew  took  the  aggressive  from  the  start, 
and  led  his  forces  with  consummate  skill  and  with  an  energy  and  dash  that  carried  consterna- 
tion into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  he  had  reversed  the  decision  of 
1862  and  was  proclaimed  the  victor,  by  a  majority  of  30,000.  In  this  canvass  Mr.  Depew 
displayed  prodigious  power  of  endurance.  He  spoke  twice  a  day  for  six  consecutive  weeks, 
and  with  freshness,  vigor,  and  commanding  eloquence  on  each  occasion.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  State,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  was  tendered  a  renomination  by  his  party,  which  he  unhesitatingly  declined.  When 
Andrew  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  before  he  broke  with 
the  party  which  had  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  elevated  him  to 
power,  he  selected  Mr.  Depew  for  the  post  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  had 
proceeded  in  the  business  so  far  as  to  make  out  the  commission ;  but  becoming  incensed  against 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Morgan,  then  one  of  the  Senators  from  New  York,  because  of  that  gentleman's 
refusal  to  sustain  his  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  he  tore  up  Mr.  Depew's  credentials  and  did 
not  send  his  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  The  Government  lost  the  services  of  a  man 
of  conceded  ability,  but  in  the  light  of  later  events  Mr.  Depew  was  the  gainer.  Still  later  in 
the  same  administration,  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  appointed  Mr.  Depew 
United  States  Minister  to  Japan,  and  for  a  time  the  gentleman  thus  honored  was  disposed  to- 
accept,  but  after  holding  his  commission  for  four  weeks  Mr.  Depew  declined  the  office,  with  the 
evident  determination  to  withdraw  from  political  life.  Although  strongly  projected  in  that 
direction  and  equipped  as  but  few  men  are  for  statesmanship,  he  at  this  time  determined  upon 
a  different  career  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law.     He  now  brought 
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into  this  profession  a  sturdier  manhood,  a  maturer  character,  larger  and  clearer  ideas  of  men 
and  affairs  and  a  better  knowledge  of  his  own  resources,  and  he  resumed  his  duties  with  the 
consciousness  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  his  talent  and  energies  were  more  readily  available 
to  him  than  ever  before.  He  had  already  won  the  admiring  attention  of  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt  and  the  warm  friendship  of  his  eldest  son,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  the  future  railroad 
king  and  his  chief  representative  now  gave  practical  expression  to  their  high  appreciation  of 
his  talents  as  a  lawyer  and  his  character  as  a  man.  In  1S66  Mr.  Depew  was  appointed  the 
attorney  for  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  and  in  1869,  when  this  company 
and  the  New  York  Central  were  consolidated  and  became  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company,  with  Commodore  Vanderbilt  at  its  head,  Mr.  Depew  was  made  the 
attorney  of  the  new  organization  and  was  afterward  elected  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Directors.  As  the  influence  of  the  Vanderbilts  extended  and  one  road  after  another  was 
brought  under  their  management;  the  range  of  Mr.  Depew's  official  jurisdiction  became  corre- 
spondingly wider,  and  in  1875  he  was  promoted  to  be  General  Counsel  for  the  entire  Vanderbilt 
system  and  elected  to  a  Directorship  in  each  of  the  lines  comprised  in  it.  This  system,  in 
addition  to  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Raikoad,  now  includes  "the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Canada  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  the  "West  Shore,  the  Nickel  Plate, 
the  New  York  and  Harlem,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  "Western,  the  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg,  the  Wallkill 
Valley,  the  Beech  Creek,  the  Carthage  and  Adirondack,  and  the  Gouverneur  and  Oswegatchie 
railroads.  In  1872  Mr.  Depew  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  the  Liberal  Republican  or  Greeley  ticket,  but  his  party  was  unsuccessful  and  he 
shared  its  fate.  In  1874  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Legislature  for  Regent  of  the  State  University 
and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  build  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  to  be  no  limit  to  the  duties  assigned  to  Mr.  Depew.  But  his  adminis- 
trative ability  rendered  him  equal  to  every  demand  upon  it,  and  every  task  he  assumed  was 
faithfully  performed.  His  incidental  labors — those  not  in  the  line  of  his  professional  and  official 
duties — are  of  infinite  variety  and  simply  innumerable,  but  of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  course  of  this  sketch.  In  each  and  all  he  has  displayed  extraordinary  versatility, 
with  the  strength  and  judgment  to  do  full  justice  to  every  duty  to  which  he  has  pledged 
responsibility,  to  every  cause  he  has  assumed  to  advocate,  and  to  every  social  and  intellectual 
occasion  he  has  graced  with  his  presence.  "We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Depew — one  which  he  can  always  recall  with  pleasure.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1881,  James  A.  Garfield  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
16th  of  May  following  the  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling  and  the  Hon.  Thos.  C.  Piatt,  United  States 
Senators  from  New  York,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate  for  the  terms  expiring  March  3d, 
1885,  and  March  3d,  1887,  respectively.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Cabinet  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  to  be  trouble  between  the  President  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  as  time  passed  the  President's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Conkling  became  intolerable  to 
the  Senator,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Conkling's  bearing  toward  the  President  was  not 
even  remotely  suggestive  of  submission  or  concession.  Mr.  Piatt  shared  in  the  feelings  and 
convictions  of  his  colleague,  and  the  resignation  of  both  was  the  outcome  of  this  disagreement. 
Mr.  Conkling  had  long  been  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  State 
he  had  so  ably  represented,  and  the  announcement  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Senate  had  a 
bewildering  effect  upon  the  party  throughout  the  whole  country.  With  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  between  the   President   and   Senator  Conkling,    the  motives   which  led  to  Mr. 
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Conkling's  retirement,  or  the  many  and  conflicting  views  of  his  action  offered  by  the  press  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  we  cannot  assume  to  deal,  although  the  material  is  abundant 
for  one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of 
American  politics.  No  less  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  exciting  and  memorable  conflict 
which  attended  the  election  of  Senators  to  represent  the  State  in  place  of  those  who  had 
resigned,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  completeness  of  this  sketch  only  so  far  as  it  might,  better 
than  mere  data,  bring  into  relief  the  manly  and  patriotic  bearing  of  Mr.  Depew  and  the  loyalty 
of  his  friends  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contests  the  State  has  known.  Governor  Cornell 
advised  the  Legislature  of  the  resignation  of  the  Senators,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  the  two 
Houses  balloted  separately  for  their  successors.  The  Republicans  had  a  majority  in  each  house 
and  afer  the  first  ballot  went  into  joint  convention.  Mr.  Depew  was  pressed  into  the  lists  by 
many  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  Republican  party  and  yielded  reluctant  assent  to  the 
use  of  his  name.  He  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  the  man  above  all  others  worthy  to 
succeed  Mr.  Conkling,  if  Mr.  Oonkling  could  not  be  his  own  successor,  and  it  was  deemed 
practicable  to  present  him  for  Mr.  Piatt's  unexpired  term,  which  had  two  years  longer  to  run. 
The  first  ballot  for  a  Senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Piatt  was  distributed  among  eighteen  candidates, 
and  these,  in  the  order  of  their  strength,  were  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Alonzo 
B.  Cornell,  Eldridge  G.  Lapham,  Charles  J.  Folger,  William  M.  Evarts,  Warner  Miller, 
Richard  Crowley,  Levi  P.  Morton,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Henry  E.  Tremaine,  Noah  Davis, 
George  H.  Sharpe,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  William  A. 
Wheeler,  and  John  M.  Francis.  A  number  of  these  gentlemen  developed  greater  relative 
strength  in  the  contest  for  the  successorship  to  Mr.  Conkling's  term;  notably  Sherman  S. 
Rogers,  Governor  Cornell,  William  A.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Lapham,  who  in  the  end  carried  off 
the  honors.  The  Democratic  ballots  were  cast  unanimously  for  Hon.  Francis  Kernan  to  be 
Mr.  Piatt's  successor,  and  for  John  C.  Jacobs  to  succeed  Mr.  Conkling,  up  to  and  including 
the  twenty-second  ballot.  On  the  twenty-third  it  was  scattered,  and  on  and  after  the  twenty- 
fourth  it  was  centred  on  Clarkson  N.  Potter.  In  the  ballot  under  consideration  Mr.  Depew 
divided  the  honors  with  Mr.  Piatt,  who  had  been  elected  by  this  same  Legislature,  and  led 
Governor  Cornell  handsomely.  The  Republicans  had  held  no  caucus  and  now  went  into  joint  con- 
vention without  formal  consultation  or  agreement.  On  the  second  joint  ballot  Mr.  Depew  tied 
Mr.  Piatt,  on  the  third  he  led  him  by  2,  on  the  seventh  he  forged  gallantly  ahead  to  the  tune 
of  16,  on  the  tenth  he  led  him  by  26,  and  on  the  fourteenth  he  moved  readily  away  from  his 
strongest  competitor  by  29,  leaving  all  the  others  to  bring  up  the  rear  with  but  a  feeble 
showing  of  speed  or  strength.  On  the  nineteenth  ballot  Mr.  Depew  only  lacked  10  votes 
of  an  election,  and  on  the  thirty-fourth  this  record  was  repeated  and  other  ballots  carried  him 
very  near  to  the  goal.  But  it  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  his  friends 
were  at  any  time  fitful  or  wavering  in  their  support.  The  uncertainty  and  vacillation  of  the 
scattered  forces  opposed  to  him  give  the  explanation.  His  friends  stood  by  him  with  unflagging 
loyalty,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  demonstrate  beyond  all  question  that  he  was  the  man  for 
the  occasion  and  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  his  party's  representatives.  On  the  ninth  ballot 
he  had  a  majority  of  3  over  all  the  other  candidates,  on  the  tenth  7,  and  finally,  when  a 
caucus  was  held  and  a  candidate  nominated,  the  entire  caucus  only  numbered  twelve  more 
than  the  highest  number  of  votes  given  to  Mr.  Depew.  To  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  scenes  enacted  day  after  day  in  the  Capitol  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
sketch.  The  people  of  the  whole  country  had  watched  the  evolution  of  this  queer  and  complex 
drama,  and  still  waited  with  unabated  interest  for  the  denouement;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
carried  to  a  close  by  any  inherent  tendency  toward  that  result.  The  unities  had  at  no  time 
been  observed,  but  what  was  still  worse,  gross  violence  had  been  done  to  the  proprieties,  and 
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where  order  and  sequence  should  have  controlled,  incoherence  and  dire  confusion  prevailed. 
But  to  drop  stage  figure,  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  who  is  not  of  Mr.  Depew's  political  faith 
and  who  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  his  views  on  the  situation  to  which  reference  is  here 
made,  recalls  the  conviction  forced  upon  his  mind  when  Mr.  Depew  began  to  develop  his 
strength  in  the  contest,  and  that  was  that  when  the  ballots  gave  a  large  plurality  over  every 
other  candidate  and  a  clear  majority  over  all  his  competitors,  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  a  caucus 
indorsement  and  the  unanimous  support  of  his  party  in  joint  convention.  His  equitable  right 
to  this  recognition  was  emphasized  over  and  over  again  by  the  ballot.  But  there  were  gentle- 
men in  the  field  who  fancied  themselves  "dark  horses,"  other  gentlemen  who  were  sustained 
by  the  faint  hope  that  the  senatorial  lightning  might  strike  them,  however  incredible  the  freak 
might  seem,  and  still  others — and  with  them  their  friends — who  had  axes  to  grind,  for  whom, 
assuredly,  Mr.  Depew  would  not  turn  the  stone.  Mr.  Depew's  opponents  did  not  question  his 
great  abilities,  his  sterling  probity,  or  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  high  place  to  which  he  aspired  ; 
they  could  not  doubt  his  patriotism  or  his  loyalty  to  his  party ;  and  with  many  of  them  it  was 
not  that  they  loved  Mr.  Depew  the  less  but  themselves  the  more.  But  who  was  to  bring  order 
out  of  this  political  chaos?  Who  was  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  the  restoration  of 
harmony?  Throughout  the  contest  Mr.  Depew  had  borne  himself  with  true  manliness  and 
dignity ;  he  had  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  competitors ;  his  friends  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  him  to  the  bitter  end ;  and  of  all  the  candidates  named  he  alone  had  an  offering 
worthy  of  acceptance,  and  he  it  was  who  made  the  sacrifice.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
July  the  deadly  bullet  of  the  assassin,  Guiteau,  struck  down  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  the  heart  of  the  Nation  was  thrilled  with  horror.  In  the 
presence  of  this  awful  calamity  the  people  stood  awe-struck  and  dumb,  and  sadness,  mourning, 
and  a  fearful  sense  of  insecurity  spread  all  over  the  land.  The  effect  of  this  appalling  tragedy 
upon  the  minds  of  men  need  not  be  described  here.  The  story  has  been  told  in  letters  of  fire. 
To  many  it  seemed  as  if  a  serious  crisis  had  been  reached  in  the  life  of  the  Republic,  but  in  the 
calm  that  ensued  men  saw  with  clearer  vision,  and  reason  and  confidence  were  soon  restored 
again,  and  mingled  with  the  prayers  of  the  people  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  their 
President.  The  New  York  Legislature  had  adjourned  upon  the  announcement  of  the  tragedy, 
and  when  it  reassembled  the  more  thoughtful  men  of  the  Republican  party  felt  that  the 
senatorial  contests  should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  decently  and  speedily  as  possible.  Mr. 
Depew  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  after  the  fortieth  ballot  had  shown 
his  undiminished  strength,  he  withdrew  from  the  field.  In  his  letter  to  the  convention  he  said: 
"  Neither  the  State  nor  the  party  can  afford  to  have  New  York  unrepresented  in  the  National 
Councils.  A  great  crime  has  plunged  the  Nation  into  sorrow,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  prayers 
and  the  tears  of  the  whole  people,  supplicating  for  the  recovery  and  weeping  over  the  wound 
of  the  President,  this  partisan  strife  should  cease."  To  those  who  had  fought  with  pride  and 
unquenchable  zeal  under  his  flag  he  made  grateful  and  touching  acknowledgment,  and  said : 
"Their  devotion  will  be  the  pride  of  my  life  and  the  heritage  of  my  children."  On  the  8th  of 
July,  Mr.  Depew  having  withdrawn,  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  was  held,  and  the 
number  present,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  only  twelve  more  than  the  highest  number  of 
votes  cast  for  Mr.  Depew.  The  Hon.  Warner  Miller  was  nominated  by  the  caucus  and  the 
nomination  was  ratified  in  joint  convention  on  the  forty-eighth  ballot.  Mr.  Conkling's  suc- 
cessor was  not  elected  until  the  22d  of  July.  After  fifty-five  ballots  had  been  cast  a  meeting 
of  the  Republicans  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  meet  in  caucus  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  named.  On  the  call  of  the  roll  Elbridge  G.  Lapham  received  61  votes  and  Roscoe 
Conkling  28,  and  the  nomination  of  the  former  was  made  unanimous.  An  hour  later 
Mr.  Lapham  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  thus  was  brought  to  a  close  the  great 
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dual  contest  for  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  resignations  of  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt. 
Mr.  Depew  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  part  he  played  in  the  conflict;  proud  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  ballots  that  had  been  cast  for  him ;  proud  of  his  friends  for  their 
enthusiastic  devotion  and  unswerving  loyalty ;  proud  that  he  had  the  opportunity  and  the  will 
to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  party,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the 
conditions  which  made  it  necessary ;  and  proud  of  the  glowing  tributes  which  his  noble  disin- 
terestedness elicited  from  the  more  thoughtful  men  of  the  party.  He  left  the  field  with  honor 
and  resumed  his  work  as  serenely  as  if  nothing  of  moment  had  interrupted  the  current  of  his 
life.  There  were  other  honors  in  store  for  him,  and  emoluments  too,  far  beyond  those  to  which 
statesmanship  can  attain  in  this  country ;  but  we  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  such  a  man  to 
the  public  service,  however  much  we  may  be  pleased  with  his  material  prosperity.  He  has 
himself  said  in  one  of  his  addresses : 

"There  is  not  at  this  hour  in  public  life  a  single  recognized  and  undisputed  leader  of  a 
great  party  or  the  progenitor  of  accepted  ideas.  The  Congressional  Record  is  a  morass  of 
crudity  and  words  whose  boundless  area  and  fathomless  depths  none  have  the  courage  to 
explore.  The  Washingtons,  Adamses,  and  Jaj7s  of  the  first  period;  the  Hamiltons,  Jefferson s, 
and  Madisons  of  the  second ;  the  Websters,  Clays,  and  Calhouns,  of  the  third ;  and  the  Sewards, 
Sumners,  Chases,  and  Lincolns  of  the  fourth,  have  no  successors  of  equal  power  and  influence. 
The  debates  of  to-day  are  unread,  but  the  utterances  of  those  statesmen  were  the  oracles  of 
millions.  Has  the  talent  which  made  these  men  eminent  died  out?  Oh,  no.  It  is  practising 
law,  editing  newspapers,  managing  manufactures,  mines,  and  commerce,  building  railroads  and 
directing  transportation." 

But  Mr.  Depew,  with  a  charming  optimism,  sees  a  partial  remedy  for  this  defect  and 
throws  the  responsibilit}7  largely  upon  the  men  of  the  country  who  are  the  men  of  liberal 
education.  "If,"  he  says,  "they  will  so  watch  and  ward,  so  understand  and  teach,  so  discuss 
and  act,  that  an  intelligent  and  vigilant  public  opinion  shall  hold  in  its  grasp  and  direct  for  its 
purposes  Presidents,  Cabinets,  and  Congresses,  never  fear.  If  they  are  true  to  their  mission 
whenever  one  of  those  mighty  crises  comes  which  threatens  the  stability  of  our  institutions  and 
demands  the  services  of  the  loftiest  patriotism  and  genius,  from  the  ranks  will  spring  other 
Websters  and  Clays  to  the  council,  other  Sewards,  Chases,  and  Stantons  to  the  Cabinet,  other 
Lincolns  to  the  Presidency,  and  other  Grants,  Shermans,  Sheridans,  and  Thomases  to  the  field." 
In  18S1  the  Eepublicans  of  all  factions  in  the  Legislature,  being  in  a  majority  of  nearly  two- 
thirds,  tendered  the  United  States  Senatorship  to  Mr.  Depew,  but  he  had  become  committed  to 
so  many  business  and  professional  trusts  he  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  honor.  In  1SS2 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  manage- 
ment was  reorganized.  Mr.  James  H.  Rutter  was  made  President  and  Mr.  Depew  Second 
Vice-President.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Rutter  in  1885  Mr.  Depew  was  elevated  to  the 
Presidency,  and  is  now  the  executive  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  railroad 
corporations  in  the  world,  with  untold  wealth  at  his  back  and  with  an  influence  commensurate 
with  the  vast  interests  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  system  of  railroads,  and  not  even  circumscribed 
by  these  limits.  For  over  twenty  years  he  had  been  the  friend  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and 
enjoyed  his  confidence  to  the  utmost.  As  counsel,  director,  and  vice-president,  and  as  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  confident  and  friend,  he  had  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  management 
of  the  road  and  had  made  its  details  and  secrets  his  own.  As  a  chief  legal  adviser  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  intricacies  of  nearly  every  branch  of  its  business;  all  that  the  heads  of  the 
departments  had  acquired  by  years  of  observation  and  practical  experience  was  his  to  command ; 
he  had  been  in  at  the  inception  of  every  enterprise,  had  aided  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  road 
and  in  defining  its  relations  with  other  like  corporations ;  he  had  been  the  interpreter  of  the  law 
which  declared  its  rights,  responsibilities,  and  limitations;   he  had  completely  mastered  its 
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machinery  and  knew  the  power  that  moved  it,  and  better  than  any  other  man  he  was  prepared 
to  fill  the  place  in  which  the  Vanderbilts,  father  and  son,  had  distinguished  themselves  as  great 
managers  and  in  which  each  had  won  for  himself  the  title  of  "Railwa}r  King."  To  fit  himself 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  such  a  corporation  meant  work  and  a  great  many  things 
besides.  The  basilar  fact  in  Mr.  Depew's  character  is  a  profound  and  accurate  judgment,  and 
this  asserts  itself  in  all  his  manifold  relations  with  men  and  affairs  and  in  every  effort  he  puts 
forth  in  any  direction.  Practical  common  sense,  tact,  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  proprieties,  a 
singular  aptitude  for  business,  and  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  value  of  means  with 
reference  to  their  ends,  are  manifestations  of  this  judgment ;  and  if  we  add  a  strong  will,  great 
executive  ability,  untiring  industry,  an  instinctive  love  of  order  and  a  readiness  to  adopt  the 
best  method,  an  intellect  of  astonishing  range  and  remarkable  promptness  in  the  solution  of 
intricate  problems,  we  have  a  correct  estimate  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  Mr.  Depew  a 
worthy  successor  to  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and  to  maintain  for  him  an  undisputed  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  railroad  managers.  But  he  is  something  more  than  the  executive  head 
of  a  great  corporation,  as  v/e  have  already  shown ;  and  however  we  may  attempt  to  individ- 
ualize him,  he  escapes  us  and  proves  himself  worthy  of  finer  portraiture.  At  the  National 
Republican  Convention  of  1888  Mr.  Depew  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
and  received  the  solid  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  withdrew  his  name.  In  1892  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  renomination  of  Benjamin  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  and 
made  the  nominating  speech.  Mr.  Depew  was  tendered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  by 
President  Harrison,  to  succeed  Mr.  Blaine,  but  he  declined.  "To  no  man,"  says  Carlyle,  "does 
Fortune  throw  open  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  say,  'It  is  thine;  choose  where  thou 
wilt  dwell!'  To  the  most  she  opens  hardly  the  smallest  cranny  or  dog-hutch,  and  sajrs,  not 
without  asperity:  'There:  that  is  thine  while  thou  canst  keep  it;  nestle  thyself  there  and  bless 
Heaven!'"  No  cranny  or  dog-hutch  will  find  Mr.  Depew  nestling  in  it,  and  if  Fortune  has 
refused  to  open  all  kingdoms  to  him,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  wrested  from  the  fickle 
goddess  the  keys  to  many  empires  in  which  he  holds  sovereign  sway.  We  have  spoken  of  his 
extraordinary  versatility  and  readiness,  and  yet  one  cannot  review  his  achievements  without 
amazement.  He  comes  to  every  occasion  with  such  brightness  of  faculty,  such  fulness  of 
knowledge,  such  an  appreciation  of  its  demands  upon  him,  and  such  admirable  address  that 
one  might  well  imagine  that  he  had  given  long  time  and  frequent  rehearsal  to  the  work  of 
preparation.  True,  he  thinks  well  on  his  feet,  and  his  well-stored  mind  never  fails  to  honor 
his  drafts  in  any  emergency.  He  has  a  superb  command  of  language,  a  lively  fancy,  a  nimble 
wit,  and  is  master  of  himself  at  all  times,  but  he  must  somehow  find  time  in  which  to  put  his 
thoughts  in  order  for  the  public,  and  we  have  a  probable  explanation  in  the  fact  that  he  knows 
how  to  utilize  his  spare  minutes.  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of 
Columbia  College  Law  School,  May  17th,  1882,  he  emphasized  the  value  of  odd  hours,  and  added: 
"I  said  to  Henry  J.  Raymond,  when  he  was  writing  the  Life  of  Lincoln,  'How  is  it  possible  for 
you,  editing  a  great  daily  newspaper  and  immersed  in  public  affairs,  to  find  time  for  the 
research  necessary  to  gather  the  materials  and  for  the  composition  of  this  work?'  He  answered : 
'An  hour  conscientiously  devoted  every  morning  before  breakfast  will  soon  fill  a  library.' 
When  I  graduated  at  Yale  that  wonderful  old  man,  the  elder  Professor  Silliman,  then  in  his 
eightieth  year,  said:  'Young  gentlemen,  as  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observation  I  have 
one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you.  Improve  with  reading  the  odd  five  minutes. '  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  of  them  there  are."  Pursuing  his  remarks,  he  favored  the  class  with  a  novel 
suggestion,  in  which  genuine  humor  and  sound  philosophy  struggled  for  the  mastery.  He 
said :  "  I  trust  that  you  will  all  get  married,  not,  however,  until  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife, 
for  that  has  spoiled  many  a  promising  career;  but  the  sooner  after  the  better.     You  will 
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discover  then  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  female  mind  is  a  contempt  for  punctuality.  Instead 
of  storming  or  ruining  your  peace  and  her  temper  because  of  the  long  waits  before  dinner,  or 
church,  or  the  theatre,  or  the  party,  follow  Professor  Silliman's  advice,  and  not  the  least  of  the 
obligations  you  will  owe  your  wife  will  be  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  whole  field  of  litera- 
ture." There  is  a  fine  irony  in  these  terms  of  domestic  compromise,  but  the  advice  is  invaluable 
and  should  be  implicitly  followed ;  and  it  must  have  occurred  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  that  while  all  the  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Emerson,  have  dwelt 
upon  the  value  of  time,  none  of  them  ever  thought  of  transmuting  these  minutes  of  leaden 
impatience  into  the  pure  gold  of  splendid  opportunity.  It  remains  to  Mr.  Depew  to  teach  the 
ladies,  too,  that  their  little  delays,  their  printings,  their  spasms  of  forgetfulness,  and  their 
provoking  little  fussinesses  are  more  precious  to  their  beloved  lords  than  they,  poor  stupid  men, 
had  ever  dreamed,  and  that  they,  the  stupid  men,  should  be  condemned  to  torture  if  they  slight 
the  time  so  freely  allotted  to  them.  We  have  to  hint  here,  too,  that  Mr.  Depew  finds  time  for 
research,  though  in  many  places  where  most  men  do  not  look  for  it,  and  that  in  the  discharge 
of  his  multifarious  duties  he  knows  how  to  win  concessions  of  minutes  and  hours  from  most 
unpromising  conditions.  His  ability  to  accomplish  so  much,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  activity  and  scope  of  his  intellectual  faculties  and  his  excellent  discipline,  which  has  aided 
in  their  unfoldment,  is  largely  explained  by  his  regard  for  its  value  and  his  intelligent  and 
orderly  use  of  it.  He  finds  recreation  and  restfulness  in  change  of  occupation  rather  than  in 
indolent  repose,  and  from  his  reading  and  study  he  returns  to  his  weightier  responsibilities 
reinvigorated  and  refreshed.  In  an  address  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Psi  Upsilon 
Societies  of  the  various  colleges  in  the  United  States  in  1882,  he  discussed  "the  necessity,  the 
uses,  and  the  duties  of  a  liberal  education,"  and  said  in  his  opening  remarks:  "I  leave  for  the 
moment  the  cares  of  an  arduous  profession,  the  duties  of  an  active  business,  the  engrossing 
demands  of  an  all-surrounding  materialism,  to  renew  these  associations  of  early  manhood.  A 
life  has  little  in  it  worth  living  which  cannot  frequently  return  to  the  memories,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  hopes  of  its  beginning.  By  occasional  drafts  from  these  fountains  daily  duties  cease 
to  be  the  routine  of  the  treadmill,  work  becomes  a  recreation,  the  hardening  process  produced 
by  contact  and  contest  with  selfishness  and  viciousness  is  arrested,  and  our  confidence  in 
human  nature,  its  purity,  its  development,  its  possibilities,  is  sustained  and  enlarged."  Asa 
man  of  culture  Mr.  Depew  will  always  find  time  in  which  to  gratify  his  tastes  and  add  to  his 
intellectual  wealth;  and  while  his  strength  remains  unimpaired  he  will  continue  to  be  the 
successful  railroad  manager  and  something  more,  the  orator ;  and  more  than  the  orator,  the 
counsellor  and  diplomat — and  more  than  either  or  both,  the  statesman,  and  a  better  man  than 
he ;  he  will  be  all  these,  and  in  addition  to  or  in  completion  of  his  unique  and  many-sided 
character,  he  will-  always  be  recognized  as  a  thoroughly  representative  American  citizen  and 
a  most  genial  and  accomplished  Christian  gentleman.  Of  his  numerous  efforts  as  an  orator  we 
cannot  assume  to  speak  in  detail.  His  more  elaborate  arguments  at  the  bar,  his  political 
speeches  on  the  stump,  his  numerous  addresses  on  important  public  occasions,  and  his  inimitable 
after-dinner  speeches  would  fill  several  volumes.  Among  the  more  noted  of  his  addresses  and 
orations  we  may  mention  the  following  as  among  his  best  efforts :  Address  delivered  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  formation  of  the  State  government  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  July  30th, 
1877;  argument  before  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Railroads  in  opposition  to  the  bill  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Create  a  Board  of  Eailroad  Commissioners  and  to  Regulate  their  Powers,"  March 
28th,  1878;  oration,  Decoration  Day,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  May  30th,  1879; 
oration  at  the  centennial  of  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  September  23d, 
1880;  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  November  22d,  1880;  address  at  the  memorial  services  of  James  A.  Garfield,  held  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  at  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  September  26th, 
1881 ;  address  before  the  annual  convention  of  Psi  Upsilon  Societies  of  the  various  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  held  at  Syracuse,  May  10th,  1882;  address  before  the  graduating  class  of 
Columbia  College  Law  School,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  May  17th,  1882;  speech 
in  response  to  the  sentiment,  "The  Half  Moon  and  the  Mayflower,'''  at  the  seventy-seventh 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  New  England  Society,  at  Delmonico's,  New  York,  December 
22d,  1882;  address  on  the  "Liberty  of  the  Press, "  before  the  New  York  State  Press  Association, 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  June  19th,  1883;  oration  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
building  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  May  6th,  1884;  inaugural  address  as  President  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  March  1st,  1886,  and  second  inaugural,  March,  1887; 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  building  given  by  Wm,  H.  Vanderbilt 
to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  April  24th,  1S86;  the  commemoration  address  at  the 
dedication  of  Bartholdi's  colossal  statue,  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World, "on  Liberty  Island, 
New  York,  October  28th,  1886;  memorial  address  before  the  New  York  Legislature,  for  ex- 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  April  20th,  1887;  memorial  address  before  the  same  body,  on 
ex-Governor  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  April  27th,  1887,  Mr.  Depew  having  been  unanimously  selected 
by  the  Legislature  as  their  orator  on  both  these  occasions ;  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Press  Club  monument  in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery,  June  12th,  1887;  oration  before  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  June  22d,  18S7;  address  at  Kingston,  July  30th,  1887;  centennial 
celebration  of  the  formation  of  the  State  government  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  speech  at 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  annual  banquet  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  November  15th,  1887;  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  George  Wash- 
ington by  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  February  22d,  1888 — "Political  Mission  of  the 
United  States ;"  speech  at  the  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General 
Grant,  April  27th,  1888;  speech  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  June  22cl, 
1888,  withdrawing  from  Presidential  race;  oration  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  George  Washington  as  ^President  of  the  United  States,  April  30th,  1889;  argument 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  in  behalf  of  New  York  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  January  11th,  1890;  address  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  September  16th, 
1890;  address  before  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  October  16th,  1890;  address  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Masonic  Asylum  and  Home,  Utica,  May  21st,  1891 ;  address 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  General  Grant  at  Galena,  Ohio,  June  3d,  1891;  address  at  the 
memorial  services  for  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  November  15th,  1891;  addresses  to  New  York 
farmers,  December  15th,  1887,  December  19th,  18S9,  and  December  18th,  1891;  address  at  the 
memorial  services  for  General  Sherman  before  the  New  York  Legislature,  March  29th,  1892; 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Grant  monument,  at  Riverside  Park,  New  York, 
April  27th,  1892;  addresses  at  the  National  Congress  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
April  30th,  1891  and  1892;  speech  renominating  Benjamin  Harrison  for  the  Presidency,  June 
10th,  1892;  Columbian  oration  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
October  21st,  1892;  address  before  the  New  York  Legislature  at  the  memorial  services  for 
General  Husted,  March  28th,  1893,  etc.  This  catalogue  is  entirely  inadequate,  but  as  far  as  it 
goes  it  comprises  addresses  and  orations  which  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  represent 
extensive  research,  a  ripe  scholarship,  profound  thought,  and  remarkable  literary  and  oratorical 
ability.  Mr.  Depew's  post-prandial  speeches  alone  would  fill  a  very  large  volume,  although  we 
have  specified  but  a  few  of  these  in  our  list,  and  their  collection  and  publication  would  be  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  after-dinner  literature  and  to  history  as  well.  He  stands  at  the  head 
of  after-dinner  speakers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  question  whether  any  other  State 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  challenge  his  supremacy.     One  of  the  rarest  of  all  gifts  is  the 
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talent  for  speaking  well  to  a  toast  or  sentiment  at  the  banquet-table.  Very  few  men  have 
mastered  the  art,  if  it  be  an  art,  and  we  know  of  no  school  in  which  it  is  taught.  The  post- 
prandial speaker  is  born,  not  made,  and  when  he  does  appear  in  the  festive  arena  he  is  sure  of 
a  most  hospitable  reception.  Mr.  Depew's  matter  and  manner  always  fit  to  such  occasions  as 
we  speak  of;  be  the  guests  of  the  evening  never  so  distinguished,  the  speaker  never  so  brilliant, 
the  hope  of  the  night  is  centred  in  Mr.  Depew,  and  a  grand  banquet  in  the  metropolis  without 
his  presence  would  be  like  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  with  Hamlet  left  out.  He  always  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  he  knows  just  how  to  say  it.  There  is  pith  and  point  in  his  speech,  unctuous 
humor  and  scintillant  wit,  freshness  and  piquancy,  a  spontaneity  and  simplicity  that  never  fail 
to  charm,  and  a  telling  quality  in  his  well-rounded  periods  that  is  always  splendidly  effective. 
He  does  not  pose  as  a  teacher,  although  there  is  much  of  the  didactic  even  in  his  liveliest 
sallies ;  he  is  never  the  pedant  nor  the  poser ;  he  never  strains  for  effect  and  never  bids  for 
applause ;  and  the  self-consciousness  which  afflicts  so  many  speakers  at  such  times  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  his  weaknesses.  He  is  self-centred,  pliant,  easy-motioned,  and  sure-footed ;  he 
has  no  apologies  to  offer ;  he  is  bent  on  presenting  his  thought  properly  costumed  and  free  from 
ailment,  assured  of  a  hospitable  reception  for  it,  and  his  eloquence  and  his  humor  balance  each 
other  most  admirably.  It  is  "a  gay  and  civil  wisdom,"  as  old  Montaigne  would  have  it,  that 
he  treats  his  listeners  to,  and  repeated  plaudits  and  explosions  of  laughter  testify  to  the 
completeness  of  his  success.  He  speaks  to  the  toast  "The  Half -Moon  and  the  Mayflower"  at  a 
New  England  Society  dinner,  and  his  first  words  are :  "  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  It  is 
embarrassing  for  the  representative  of  a  conquered  people  to  have  devolved  upon  him  at  the 
great  festival  of  the  conqueror  the  unpleasant  duty  of  placing  the  crooked  pin  upon  the  hero's 
chair  to  remind  him  when  he  sits  down  that  he  is  mortal.  The  Yankees  have  swarmed  into 
the  fair  land  of  the  Knickerbockers,  filled  its  places  of  business  and  trust,  held  the  few  offices 
unoccupied  by  the  Irish,  married  the  daughters  of  the  house  and,  as  the  disinterested  brothers- 
in-law,  administered  upon  and  absorbed  the  estate.  And  yet,  upon  the  principle  of  the  old 
epitaph  that  'He  who  saves  loses,  he  who  spends  saves,  and  he  who  gives  away  takes  it  with 
him, '  the  Dutch  are  a  thousandfold  richer  for  their  loss.  The  garden  in  which  in  peaceful 
content  they  vegetated  has  become  an  empire !  Puritan  bigotry  humanized  and  spiritualized 
by  Dutch  tolerance,  Dutch  inertia  vitalized  by  Yankee  energy,  Dutch  frugality  fired  by  Yankee 
thrift,  Dutch  steadfastness  enthused  by  Yankee  patriotism,  Dutch  babies  crossed  with  Yankee 
blood,  have  conquered  the  world."  What  need  to  suggest  that  such  an  introduction  was 
received  with  laughter  and  applause,  and  that  what  followed  was  even  still  more  breezy, 
humorous,  and  eloquent !  He  presided  at  the  grand  banquet  given  to  the  venerable  Noah  Porter 
on  his  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  (1886),  and  here  are  a  few  of  his  sentences: 
"We  have  many  speakers,  but  one  sentiment.  As  the  Saga  to  the  Norseman,  as  the  Cross  to 
the  Crusade,  that,  sentiment  warms  our  hearts  and  stirs  our  blood  beyond  all  other  rallying- 
cries,  and  it  is  'Old  Yale!'  It  brings  back  the  precious  memories,  the  glorious  times  of  our 
student  days,  the  venerable  age,  the  ever-vigorous  youth,  the  noble  fame  of  our  Alma  Mater. 
We  are  once  more  at  home  with  the  elms,  the  fence,  the  campus,  and  the  girls."  The  author 
of  "Off-hand  Sketches  of  Prominent  New  Yorkers,"  a  spicy  volume  issued  a  few  years  ago, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Depew  as  "one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  after-dinner  speakers,"  and  very 
correctly  adds: 

"The  characteristic  of  Mr.  Depew's  speaking  is  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  verbal  jokes 
nor  funny  stories  for  its  success.  It  is  the  true  humor  which  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
subject  and  is  based  upon  a  common  substratum  of  common  sense.  To  adapt  it,  therefore,  for 
the  bar,  or  the  political  rostrum,  or  the  legislative  committee,  Mr.  Depew  has  only  to  restrain 
the  humor  a  little  and  push  the  common  sense  to  the  front.     But  whether  at  the  social  board, 
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or  before  the  courts,  or  upon  the  stump,  or  in  the  Legislature,  his  grave,  earnest,  serious 
manner  never  varies.  He  is  as  seemingly  unconscious  of  what  he  says  as  poor  Artemus  Ward 
used  to  be ;  he  has  the  solemnity  without  the  tedious  slowness  of  Mark  Twain.  For  the  felicity 
of  his  phrases,  the  force  of  his  expressions,  the  calm,  even,  steady  flow  of  his  language,  he  has 
seldom  been  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  While  he  is  speaking,  without  the  slightest  apparent 
effort,  you  wonder  at  the  copiousness  of  his  vocabulary ;  but  he  is  as  terse  as  he  is  fluent.  His 
oratory  is  like  a  broad,  deep,  mighty  river,  upon  which  tiny  pleasure-boats  of  wit  and  humor 
can  dance  in  the  sunshine,  but  which  is  also  capable  of  sustaining  and  transporting  the  heavily 
weighted  argosies  of  law  and  politics." 

This  sketch  of  Mr.  Depew  would  fall  far  short  of  doing  him  justice  if  it  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  warmth  and  depth  of  his  social  nature,  the  inflexible  probity  of  his  character,  and 
his  broad  and  generous  sympathies  toward  his  fellow-men.  He  has  in  abundant  measure  the 
affectionate  nature  which  distinguished  Henry  Clay  and  which  made  him  the  idol  of  such  a 
circle  of  friends  as  no  other  American  statesman  could  ever  boast  of.  He  is  loyal  to  his  friends 
and  they  are  unswerving  in  their  devotion  to  him;  he  is  tolerant  of  men's  convictions  while 
firm  in  maintaining  his  own;  he  delights  in  speaking  well  of  others,  and,  above  all,  finds 
infinite  satisfaction  in  doing  good.  While  he  has  back  of  him  enormous  wealth  and  can  count 
among  his  friends  the  noblest  in  the  land,  he  is  never  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  less 
fortunate  who  are  entitled  to  his  consideration.  Mr.  Depew  is  President  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Railroad  Company  and  likewise  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
Company ;  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  Company ;  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny 
Valley  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company ;  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company ;  the 
Wallkill  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad  Company.  He  is  a  Director 
of  the  following  railroad  companies :  Michigan  Central ;  Canada  Southern ;  Boston  and  Albany ; 
Chicago  and  Northwestern;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford ;  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis ;  Delaware  and  Hudson ;  Chicago,  St 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha;  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western;  St.  Paul  and  Sioux 
City ;  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan ;  Detroit  and  Bay  City ;  Joliet  and  Northern  Indiana 
Syracuse,  Geneva  and  Corning;  Carthage  and  Adirondack;  Gouverneur  and  Oswegatchie 
Niagara  Falls  Branch;  New  Jersey  Junction;  New  Jersey  Shore;  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne 
West  Shore  and  Ontario  Terminal ;  Pine  Creek ;  Central  Dock  and  Terminal ;  Buffalo,  Thou 
sand  Islands  and  Portland ;  Spuyten  Duy vil  and  Port  Morris ;  Michigan  Midland  and  Canada ; 
and  Toledo,  Canada  Southern  and  Detroit.  He  is  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  served  six  terms  as  President  of  the  well-known  and  influential  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York  City,  and  was  for  many  years  the  popular  leader  and  President  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Association.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  celebrated  "  Skull-and-Bones"  of  Yale 
College,  and  also  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  New  York,  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York, 
and  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  Director  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company,  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  the  Western  Transit  Company,  the  West  Shore  and  International  Bridge 
Company,  the  Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation, 
the  Hudson  River  Bridge  Company,  the  Canada  Southern  Bridge  Company,  the  Niagara  River 
Bridge  Company,  the  Niagara  Grand  Island  Bridge  Company,  the  Tonawanda  Island  Bridge 
Company,  the  American  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the  New  York  Mutual  Gas  Light  Company, 
the  Brooklyn  Storage  and  Warehouse  Company.  Mr.  Depew  was  married  to  Elise  Hegeman 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1871,  and  has  one  child,  a  son.  Mrs.  Depew  died  May  7th,  1893. 
Notwithstanding  the  constant  demands  upon  his  time  and  best  thoughts  by  public  affairs,  by 
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the  many  railroad  and  financial  corporations  in  which  he  is  an  active  director,  and  by  the 
societies  and  clubs  of  which  he  is  always  a  welcome  attendant,  it  is  in  his  own  home,  with  his 
family,  that  his  large-hearted  and  large-minded  manhood  has  found  its  favored  sphere  and 
chief  delight. 


PATRICK  J.  RYAN. 

Right  Reverend  Patrick  John  Ryan,    D.D.,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia  and 

widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Thurles,  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1831. 
While  but  a  mere  child  he  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  priesthood,  his  whole  soul  seemingly 
being  bound  up  in  that  sacred  calling.  To  this  end  drifted  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts. 
He  attended  school  in  Dublin  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  Carlow 
College,  noted  for  the  scholarship  of  its  teachers  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  ecclesiastical 
training,  and  for  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  its  alumni  have  risen  to  distinguished  eminence  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  among  the  number  being  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Bishop  England.  While  a 
pupil  at  Carlow  he  was  devoted  to  study,  and  won  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  teachers  by  his 
unassuming  piety,  genial  character,  and  mental  acumen.  Among  the  honors  that  fell  to  him 
were  first  premiums  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  and  the  appointment  as  Prefect  of  the  Lay 
House.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  completed  his  seminary  course  and  was  ordained  a 
sub-deacon.  The  great  and  growing  country  across  the  Atlantic,  where  so  many  of  his 
compatriots  had  already  found  a  welcome  and  a  home,  seemed  to  him  a  congenial  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  priestly  talents,  and  in  1852  he  bade  adieu  to  the  "old  country"  and  sailed  for 
America.  His  destination  was  St.  Louis,  and  upon  arriving  there  he  had  a  cordial  reception 
from  the  worthy  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  assigned  him  at  once  to  the  chair  of  Sacred 
Eloquence  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  and  gracefully  accorded  him  the  privi- 
lege of  preaching  in  the  Cathedral,  although  he  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood.  The  deep  impression  which  his  remarkable  zeal  and  commanding  talents  made 
upon  his  superiors  from  the  very  first  intensified  with  acquaintance,  and  even  thus  early  a 
brilliant  future  was  predicted  for  him.  In  1853,  having  then  attained  the  age  required,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  appointed  Assistant  Rector  of  the  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis. 
In  1856  he  was  made  Rector,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1860,  when  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  parish  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  same  city,  in  which  he  built  a  beautiful  church 
edifice  and  a  parochial  school,  both  being  located  on  grounds  at  and  near  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Labadie  Streets.  During  the  unhappy  period  of  the  Civil  War  he  acted  as  Chaplain  to 
the  Gratiot  Street  Military  Prison  and  Hospital,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to  the  bodily 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  its  inmates.  Hundreds  of  men  who  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  had 
become  inmates  of  this  place,  now  scattered  through  the  South,  remember  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  his  humane  ministrations  and  kindly  words  of  cheer  during  those  troublous  times. 
His  sincere  and  unselfish  devotion  to  their  service  profoundly  affected  the  prisoners  and  led 
many  of  them  to  embrace  religion,  no  less  than  six  hundred  voluntarily  taking  the  rite  of 
baptism  and  becoming  professing  Christians.  A  commission  as  Chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Army  was  sent  to  Father  Ryan  at  this  period,  upon  the  recommendation  of  General  Frank 
Blair,  but  the  young  priest  modestly  declined  to  assume  the  rank  and  pay,  although  he  faith- 
fully continued  his  ministrations  in  the  prison  and  hospital  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After 
completing  his  -work  in  the  parish  of  the  Annunciation  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  St.  John's 
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Church  in  St.  Louis.  In  1866,  being  in  attendance  at  the  Second  Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore, 
Father  Ryan  preached  a  sermon  before  the  assembled  prelates  on  "The  Sanctity  of  the 
Church."  This  is  regarded  by  ecclesiastical  critics  as  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  this  learned 
and  eloquent  divine.  In  addition  to  his  parochial  duties,  Father  Ryan  was  a  great  deal  in  the 
field  as  a  lecturer  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri  and  occasionally  in  neighboring  States. 
He  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  advance  the  holy  cause  of  religion,  and  hesitated  at  no  sacrifice 
furthering  its  interests.  For  years  his  labors  were  incessant,  and  could  only  have  been  prose- 
cuted by  a  man  gifted  with  a  robust  constitution.  In  several  instances,  at  the  special  request 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  he  addressed  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  State,  and  on 
those  occasions  the  hall  of  Representatives  at  Jefferson  City  was  crowded  by  an  eager 
multitude  of  all  religious  denominations  anxious  to  listen  to  the  gifted  orator.  Feeling  the 
need  of  rest  and  relaxation  after  the  tension  of  years  of  severe  discipline  and  earnest  work,  he 
took  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  devoted  a  year  to  travel,  visiting  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  in 
Ireland  and  journeying  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  was  in  Rome  during  the 
celebration  of  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  St.  Peter's  death,  and  enjoyed  the  high  distinction  of 
being  invited  by  the  Papal  authorities  to  deliver  the  English  course  of  Lenten  sermons  in  that 
city.  This  honor  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  priest,  and  in 
previous  years  had  been  bestowed  upon  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
Father  Thomas  Burke,  and  other  brilliant  orators  whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
those  of  the  greatest  divines  of  their  day.  In  1868,  upon  his  return  to  America,  Father  Ryan 
was  appointed  Vicar-General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  and  was  administrator  of  the 
diocese  while  his  superior,  Archbishop  Kenrick,  was  attending  the  CEcumenical  Council  in 
Rome.  His  able  discharge  of  tbis  highly  responsible  trust  was  the  theme  of  admiration  both 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  was  always  remembered  with  affectionate  consideration 
by  Archbishop  Kenrick.  When  the  weight  of  years  began  to  tell  upon  the  Archbishop  and  he 
applied  to  Rome  for  an  assistant,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Province  and  the  Archbishop  of  the  country,  recommended  that  Vicar-General 
Ryan  be  appointed  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Tricomia,  in 
Palestine,  in  partibus  infidelium.  He  was  formally  consecrated  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  St.  Louis 
at  St.  John's  Church,  in  that  city,  April  14th,  1872.  In  1876  he  was  invited  to  deliver  the 
centennial  oration  on  Daniel  O'Connell  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  but  was  unable  to  leave  home.  In 
1879  Cardinal  McCloskey  invited  him  to  preach  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  New  York  Cathedral,  which  took  place  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year.  In  November, 
1883,  he  visited  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  preliminary  deliberations  of  the  American  Archbishops 
and  their  representatives  before  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  On  that  occasion  he 
again  preached  in  that  city,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Archbishop  of  Salamis,  continuing, 
however,  Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis.  The  next  year  saw  him  translated  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  his  own  people  and  also  by  many  Protestants. 
At  one  of  the  social  receptions  tendered  to  Archbishop  Ryan,  Bishop  William  Bacon  Stevens,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  most  warmly  welcomed  the 
new  prelate  to  Philadelphia.  The  opening  sermon  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
in  November,  1884,  was  preached  by  the  new  Archbishop,  as  also  the  sermon  in  New  York 
Cathedral  when  Archbishop  Corrigan  received  the  Pallium  and  in  Baltimore  when  Cardinal 
Gibbons  received  the  Cardinal's  hat.  In  1888  Archbishop  Ryan  again  visited  Rome  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  that  Bishops  shall  visit  that  city  every  ten  years,  and  as  it  was  that  period 
of  time  since  his  predecessor,  Archbishop  Wood,  had  been  in  Rome,  the  new  Archbishop  was 
obliged  to  represent  the  diocese.  On  this  occasion  he  preached  the  sermon  on  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the   National  Irish  Church   in   Rome.     He  also  delivered  an  address  to  his 
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Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the  occasion  of  his  presenting  to  him  the  gift  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  received  from  the  Pope  a  copy,  in  two  large  volumes,  of 
His  Holiness'  Encyclicals.  The  sermons  of  Archbishop  Eyan  were  all  published  in  the  news- 
papers and  some  lectures  in  pamphlet  form.  His  lecture  on  "What  Catholics  Do  Not  Believe" 
went  through  five  editions  and  was  republished  in  London  with  the  author's  consent.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  very  peculiar.  A  Protestant  clergyman  of  St.  Louis  (Kev.  Dr.  Snyder) 
invited  the  Bishop  to  preach  in  his  (Dr.  Snyder's)  church  on  "The  Claims  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  The  Bishop  accepted  the  invitation,  but  requested  that  the  place  selected  be  changed 
to  Mercantile  Library  Hall.  A  vast  audience  assembled,  and  many  others  could  not  obtain 
entrance.  A  request  to  have  the  lecture  published  in  pamphlet  form  was  signed  by  several 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  citizens — among  the  latter  by  General  William  T.  Sherman.  Sub- 
sequently the  Bishop  delivered  and  published  his  lecture  on  "  The  Causes  of  Modern  Religious 
Skepticism."  It  is  contemplated  to  republish  these  lectures  with  others,  and  also  those  delivered 
by  him  before  the  Legislature  and  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  Archbishop  since  his  advent 
to  Philadelphia  has  been  honored  by  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  previously  received  the  same  degree  from  the  University  of  New  York. 
The  Archbishop  delivered  the  sermon  at  the  Pontifical  Mass  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  the  United  States.  This  celebration  took 
place  in  November,  1889,  and  lasted  during  tbree  days.  The  sermon  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  hierarchy,  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll,  cousin  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  also  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  century.  The  sermon 
was  published  in  the  Souvenir  Volume  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  and  Catholic  Congress,  by 
William  H.  Hughes,  Detroit.  On  November  30th,  1891,  Archbishop  Ryan  preached  the  sermon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Archbishop  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
had  been  consecrated  Bishop  in  Philadelphia  on  that  morning  fifty  years  before.  Archbishop 
Ryan  had  spent  thirty-two  years  under  this  prelate's  jurisdiction,  during  twelve  of  which  he 
had  been  his  Coadjutor  Bishop.  Archbishop  Kenrick  is  now  (1893)  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
Archbishop  Ryan  delivered  also  several  addresses  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  one  on  the  Educational  Exhibit.  He  subsequently  preached  the  sermon  on 
the  occasion  of  the  elevation  of  his  old  friend  Bishop  John  Hennessy  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  Archbishop  Ryan  is  gifted  with  a  commanding  presence,  being  nearly  six 
feet  in  height,  with  a  purely  classical  head  set  firmly  upon  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders.  His 
voice  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  and  when  he  warms  up  to  his  subject  his  eloquence  is  irresistible 
and  sweeps  every  obstacle  before  it.  Modest  and  unassuming  to  a  marked  degree,  earnest  and 
active  in  good  work,  conscious  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  his  exalted  position,  and  worthily 
striving  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  duty,  Archbishop  Ryan  stands  to-day  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  honored  and  loved,  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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THOMAS  M.  MARSHALL. 

Thomas  M.  Marshall,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  County  Londonderry,  Ireland,  November  20th,  1819.  His 
parents,  James  Marshall  and  Jean  Peebles,,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1822,  bringing 
with  them  a  family  of  eleven  children — eight  sons  and  three  daughters — the  subject  of  this 
sketch  being  the  youngest.  After  spending  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
Marshall  removed  with  his  wife  and  family  to  Butler  County,  Pa.  In  1827  Thomas  returned 
to  Pittsburgh  to  enjoy  the  educational  advantages  which  that  place  possessed  over  the  country. 
His  abode  was  with  his  elder  brother,  James,  under  whom  he  was  brought  up  for  a  mercantile 
life,  and  with  whom  he  remained  in  commercial  pursuits  until  1843,  when  he  relinquished  his 
business  prospects  to  engage  in  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Shaler,  who 
was  then  the  President-Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  of  Allegheny. 
His  legal  studies  were  pursued  irregularly,  but  he  successfully  passed  the  required  examination 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.  Early  in  life  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  public  affairs. 
His  parents  were  Covenanters — the  extremest  and  most  strict  of  the  Protestant  sects.  The 
teachings  of  his  infancy  and  youth  were  all  scriptural,  and  his  early  training  evinced  itself  in 
his  uncompromising  hostility  to  human  slavery.  Actuated  solely  by  principle,  he  became  a 
warm,  daring,  and  constant  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  common  with  the 
members  of  his  family  he  gave  time,  money,  and  earnest  effort  to  the  work  of  aiding  fugitive 
slaves  through  the  North  to  Canada.  His  labors  in  this  field  ceased  only  with  the  emancipa- 
tion. In  other  directions  he  has  been  no  less  ardent  and  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  of  right  and 
justice.  Even  from  boyhood  he  has  been  distinguished  by  his  open,  bold,  and  frank  advocacy 
of  whatever  he  believes  to  be  right,  never  counting  the  cost  or  inquiring  as  to  consequences  to 
himself.  When  engaging  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  at  once  took  position  as  a  fiery, 
eloquent,  and  impassioned  advocate  of  the  rights  of  his  clients.  Imbued  with  the  thought  and 
inspiration  that  the  lawyer,  in  taking  the  name  "advocate,"  assumed  in  some  degree  the  grave 
responsibility  of  the  Great  Advocate  of  law-breakers,  he  has  been  distinguished,  especially  in 
criminal  practice,  as  the  lawyer  for  the  defence,  and  as  such,  it  has  been  said,  he  is  perhaps 
without  a  peer  before  a  jury.  The  power,  the  eloquence,  and  the  masterful  will  with  which  he 
controls  jurymen  and  influences  verdicts  are  truly  remarkable.  He  has  been  in  full  practice 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  in  all  that  time  has  never  accepted  a  retainer  against  human  life. 
From  boyhood  he  has  resolutely  opposed  capital  punishment  as  inhuman,  unwise,  and  without 
the  sanction  of  right.  Hence  in  the  trial  of  hundreds  of  homicide  cases  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  adjoining  States  he  has  always  appeared  for  the  defence.  Although  often 
solicited  and  tempted  by  offers  of  large  retainers  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  his  invariable 
reply  has  been:  "No.  When  I  rest  from  my  work  my  children  shall  not  live  upon  the  wages 
earned  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Divine  gift — life."  Mr.  Marshall  has  tried  more  cases  termed 
"murder  trials"  than  any  other  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania.  He  early  in  practice  established 
certain  rules  to  which  he  has  scrupulously  adhered.  First,  that  an  advocate  had  no  right  to 
decline  serving  a  defendant  who  made  him  his  first  choice,  fee  or  no  fee.  Second,  that  the 
poor  and  helpless  had  higher  and  stronger  claims  upon  the  advocate  than  the  rich  and  powerful. 
Upon  these  rules  he  has  practised,  with  what  success  the  records  of  the  courts  will  bear  eminent 
evidence.  Many  of  his  most  famous  cases  have  been  fought  without  fee  or  hope  of  reward. 
Of  the  large  number  of  capital  cases,  approaching  if  not  exceeding  two  hundred  or  more,  in 
which  he  has  defended  the  lives  of  his  clients,  he  has  lost  but  five.     No  detailed  account  of  this 
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extraordinary  practice  can  be  given  here ;  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  he  has  had  the  control  of 
nearly  every  case  of  great  public  interest  tried  in  Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  more.  Notwithstanding  his  desire  to  retire  from  active  practice,  he  is  still  retained 
in  nearly  every  case  where  his  services  can  be  obtained ;  for  although  his  enthusiasm  has  been 
modified  by  years,  his  old-time  earnestness  and  vigor  are  unimpaired.  That  his  skill  has  not 
been  confined  to  criminal  cases  the  books  of  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  bear 
abundant  witness,  it  being  shown  therein  that  his  practice  has  extended  to  all  branches  of  the 
law.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  qualities  and  causes  which  have  rendered  Mr. 
Marshall  eminent  and  successful  as  a  lawyer.  As  a  jury  lawyer  for  many  years  he  has  been 
distinguished  among  his  brethren.  His  success  with  juries  may  be  rightly  described  as 
phenomenal,  and  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  younger  brethren  and  frequently  the 
disgust  of  the  Court.  The  secret  of  his  power  with  a  jury  is  still  a  secret.  Possibly  the  most 
potent  element  is  in  his  modes  of  address  and  argument.  He  never  flatters  a  jury.  He  never 
assumes  superior  knowledge.  He  never  speaks  for  himself — always  for  his  cause.  He  enters 
the  jury-box  without  warning  to  the  jurors.  His  manner  of  opening  is  so  quiet,  simple,  and 
unobtrusive  that  tbe  "twelve"  are  frequently  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  then  the  opportunity 
of  the  lawyer  is  improved.  Another  superior  advantage  Mr.  Marshall  possesses  is  his  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  acquaintance  with  the  secret  springs  of  human  action.  In 
the  choice  of  jurors  his  wise  caution  has  long  been  known  to  the  profession.  Above  all  things, 
he  possesses  the  power  of  making  a  jury  believe  in  the  advocate's  earnest,  honest  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  his  utterances.  The  career  of  Mr.  Marshall  as  a  lawyer  is  almost  without  a 
parallel,  for  he  entered  upon  it  without  special  advantages  of  educational  culture,  being  in  no 
sense  "college -bred."  At  the  outset  he  plunged  into  an  extensive  and  absorbing  practice  that 
prevented  the  quiet  study  and  digest  of  student-reading  which  is  generally  so  essential  to  the 
make-up  of  a  successful  lawyer.  From  the  day  of  his  admission  to  the  bar,  so  to  speak,  he 
has  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  oldest  and  ablest  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  he 
has  won  his  proud  position  in  the  strife  of  intellectual  battle.  Many  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  bar  imagine  from  the  readiness  with  which  he  takes  hold  of  a  case  that  he  tries  without 
preparation.  This  is  a  great  mistake  on  their  part.  No  man  works  harder.  Even  now,  when 
past  "threescore  and  ten,"  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give  all  the  night  to  the  consideration  and 
preparation  of  a  case,  that  he  may  be  effectively  prepared  for  the  next  day's  conflict.  Gifted 
with  a  wonderful  memory,  he  makes  no  notes  of  testimony,  yet  he  has  every  fact  of  the  case 
on  trial  under  instant  and  ready  command.  The  official  reporter  of  the  court  hesitates  before 
he  differs  with  Mr.  Marshall's  memory  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness;  and  in  many  instances 
the  verity  of  memory  has  been  more  than  equal  to  the  reporter's  notes.  This  facility  of 
memory  in  connection  with  other  characteristics  of  Mr.  Marshall  has  occasionally  led  to 
unpleasant  feelings.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  judge  upon  the  bench  is  as  likely  to 
be  criticised  as  any  other  person.  The  most  self-important  citizen  clothed  with  wealth  and 
social  importance,  when  he  lends  the  presence  of  his  greatness  in  court  as  a  witness  or  party, 
is  most  likely  to  leave  with  a  fracture  in  his  self-estimation  if  he  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Marshall's  client.  Mr.  Marshall  early  engaged  in  political  life.  From  1838  to  1880  no 
political  contest  has  been  waged  in  which  he  has  not  borne  a  full  and  earnest  part.  An  anti- 
slavery  advocate  from  instinct  and  education,  a  Republican  from  the  birth  of  the  organization, 
his  political  services  have  been  in  constant  demand  by  his  party.  All  through  Pennsylvania 
and  also  in  the  neighboring  States  his  voice  has  been  heard  in  the  impassioned  advocacy  of  his 
political  convictions.  No  man  has  a  larger  or  more  command  of  an  audience.  Full  of  ready 
wit  and  a  master  of  repartee,  he  makes  short  work  of  any  adversary  whose  misfortune  it  is  to 
interrupt  him.     His  power  as  a  platform  orator  lies,  doubtless,  in  the  intense  conviction  of  the 
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speaker,  the  daring  of  his  character,  and  the  passion  of  his  oratory.     For  many  years  he  was 
the  political  idol  of  his  party  in  Western  Pennsylvania.     In  1872  he  espoused  the  candidacy  of 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.     That  was  the  last  campaign  into  which  he  threw  heart 
and  soul.     Mr.  Marshall  has  never  sought  office ;  in  fact,  he  has  persistently  declined  it,  for  his 
nomination  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  election,  so  great  is  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow -citizens,  irrespective  of  party.     The  people  of  Allegheny  County  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  would  have  readily  bestowed  upon  him  almost  any  office  in  their  gift,  but  he  has 
steadily  and  resolutely  refused  political  preferment.     He  was  urged  to  accept  Congressional 
honors,  and  in  1868  he  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  but  in  neither 
instance  would  he  permit  the  use  of  his  name.     In  1882  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  interest  of  his  nephew,  Major  A.  M.  Brown,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.     Mr.  Brown 
failed  to  receive  the  nomination,  but  the  Convention,  in  an  outburst  of  passionate  enthusi- 
asm, nominated  Mr.  Marshall  for  Congressman-at-large.     The  representation  of  the  Keystone 
State,  without  the  irksome  obligations  of  a  local  constituency,  was  probably  as  severe  a  test  as 
Mr.  Marshall's  principles  could  be  put  to,  but  they  stood  the  ordeal  easily.     Rising  in  his  place 
in  the  Convention,  Mr.  Marshall,  repeating  what  he  had  so  frequently  before  declared,  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  accept  public   office,   declined   the   nomination.     But   the 
Convention  was  determined  that  he  should  run,  and  after  nominating  him  it  adjourned  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  without  completing  all  the  details  of  its  business.     There  was  no 
doubt  of  Mr.  Marshall's  election  by  a  large  majority.     The  leading  men  of  the  party  all  sought 
to  induce  him  to  accept,  and  had  he  permitted  his   name  on  the  ticket  the  "independent" 
movement  in  the  Republican  party  in  that  campaign  would   most  likely  have   resulted  in 
naught.     But  he  was  resolute — he  declined  to  run.     The  Republican  party  was  defeated,  Mr. 
Pattison  being  elected  Governor  over  General  Beaver.     Mr.  Marshall's  near  friends,  who  alone 
knew  the  motives  which  prompted  him  so  persistently  to  decline  all  public  office,  declare  that 
they  are  alike  honorable  to  his  head  and  heart  and  characteristic  of  the  man.     Enjoying  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  lucrative  practices  ever  granted  to  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Marshall  has  not  amassed 
a  large  fortune.     He  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  large  fees,  and  with  ordinary  business  care 
he  would  be  rich,  but  his  heart,  hand,  and  pocket— like  those  of  his  illustrious  countryman, 
Oliver  Goldsmith — have  always  been  wide  open  to  the  suffering,  the  sorrowing,  and  the  scantily 
supplied.     The  social  life  of  Mr.   Marshall  has  been  singularly  happy.     He  has  been  twice 
married.     His  first  wife,  Miss  Ellen  Algeo,  living  but  a  few  years,  in  1858  he  married  Miss 
Mary  M.  Patterson,  the  daughter  of  Sheriff  Patterson,  of  Pittsburgh.     This  marriage  was  a 
great  social  event,  both  in  its  manner  and  surroundings.     The  groom,  a  brilliant  man  of  the 
world,  was  thirty-eight;  the  bride,  just  home  from  six  years  of  seminary  life,  but  seventeen. 
The  devotion  of  their  lives  to  each  other  was  known  to  all.     Mrs.  Marshall  died  in  1880, 
leaving  five  living  children  upon  whom  the  father  has  since  lavished  his  affections.     Mr. 
Marshall  is  to-day,  notwithstanding  his  seventy  odd  years,  a  fine  specimen  of  intellectual  and 
physical  vigor;   he  is  nearly  six  feet  in  height  and  erect  in  body  and  alert  in  mind.     The 
conscious  possessor  of  wonderful  physical  power,  he  has  never  spared  himself  in  action.     It 
may  be  said  that  no  occasion  has  occurred  in  his  profession  when  he  was  not  ready  for  battle. 
As  was  said  of  him  by  a  learned  judge,  "It  is  impossible  to  measure  that  man.     The  unexpected 
is  always  within  his  reach."     No  matter  how  plain  and  clear  the  law  may  appear  against  his 
cause,  he  has  a  way  and  an  answer.     He  may  not  have  gathered  up  his  earnings  in  great 
riches,  but  he  holds  a  prouder  and  more  satisfactory  possession  in  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
associates  and  juniors  at  the  bar  and  of  hundreds  of  the  poor  and  needy  who  think  of  him  as 
a  friend,  a  counsellor,  and  a  brother. 
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ROBERT  BONNER. 

Eobeet  Bonner,*  well  and  widely  known  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Ledger,  was  born  within  twelve  miles  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  April  28th,  1824. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  letter  reached  his  family  from  an  uncle  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  inviting  Mr.  Bonner's  older  brother  to  come  to  America.  The  transit  across  the  ocean 
in  those  days  was  slow  and  wearisome :  a  dread  of  the  sea  was  general,  and  when  anybody 
contemplated  a  voyage  to  America  it  was  heralded  far  and  near  and  was  a  nine-days'  wonder. 
Preparations  were  made  for  weeks  previous;  relations  and  friends  were  visited;  and  amid 
sobs  and  tears  a  last  adieu  was  exchanged  and  prayers  were  offered  and  benedictions  given. 
The  invitation  to  come  to  America  was  looked  upon  very  soberly  by  Mr.  Bonner's  brother,  and 
he  half  declined.  Some  member  of  the  family  said  jocosely,  "Let  the  old  man  go  with  him." 
The  "old  man"  (as  Robert  was  then  called  in  his  father's  family)  was  a  stripling  of  fifteen, 
with  a  big  head  and  two  flashing  hazel  eyes  looking  out  from  under  a  great,  solid  white  dome 
of  a  forehead.  Nothing  more  was  said.  The  "old  man"  turned  the  joke  to  sober  earnest,  and 
in  1839  Robert  Bonner  arrived  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  found  his  uncle,  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  the  owner  of  much  land  in  the  city  limits.  Soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  in 
that  city,  young  Bonner  entered  the  printing-office  of  the  Hartford  Courant  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  printer's  trade.  His  engagement  with  the  proprietors  was  that  he  should  have  his 
board  and  washing  and  twenty-five  dollars  the  first  year  and  ten  dollars  increase  eaeh  year 
afterward.  The  rule  of  the  Courant  establishment  was  to  take  a  new  apprentice  every  year, 
and  promote  in  gradation  of  time  and  not  by  merit.  After  his  second  year  in  the  office 
young  Bonner  saw  that  he  set  type  much  faster  and  more  correctly  than  the  older  apprentices. 
Entering  the  office  one  morning,  one  of  the  journeymen  ordered  Robert  to  go  and  draw  some 
water.  As  that  work  devolved  on  the  youngest  apprentice  and  Robert  was  justified  in 
declining,  he  showed  at  once  what  constantly  occupied  his  mind  by  saying,  "I  shall  bring  the 
water  if  you  teach  me  how  to  feed  the  press. "  The  journeyman  consented,  and  in  a  few  months 
from  that  time  the  ambitious  apprentice  had  a  good  knowledge  of  press-work.  As  soon  as 
young  Bonner  acquired  the  knack  of  feeding  the  press,  he  would  come  down  early  to  the  office, 
put  the  latest  news  in  print,  send  the  paper  to  press,  and  go  to  work  at  feeding.  For  this  he 
received  extra  pay.  It  was  very  small,  yet  it  was  an  incentive,  and  he  worked  the  harder. 
One  week  his  overwork  reached  the  amount  of  three  dollars.  Small  as  this  sum  appears,  it 
was  more,  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  to  Mr.  Bonner  then  than  three  thousand  dollars  are  to-day. 
One  of  the  apprentices  at  once  grew  jealous  and  applied  to  the  proprietors  for  the  young  man's 
position,  and  in  consideration  of  seniority  succeeded.  He  held  the  place  only  a  short  time, 
however.  The  editor  entered  the  office  one  morning  in  a  very  perturbed  state  of  mind.  He 
was  angry,  and  wished  to  know  who  was  the  novice  who  made  so  many  blunders  in  the  "  latest 
news."  On  learning  who  he  was,  the  editor  gave  instructions  to  have  Mr.  Bonner  reinstated 
immediately.  Mr.  Bonner  made  up  the  columns  of  the  paper,  worked  at  case,  and  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  press- work.  In  1844  he  left  the  Courant  office  and  came  direct  to  New 
York,  where  he  bas  resided  ever  since.  After  Mr.  Bonner  had  been  in  the  city  some  time  he 
was  employed  on  the  Evening  Mirror,  which  was  edited  by  the  poets  N.  P.  Willis  and  George 
P.  Morris.  He  had  his  evenings  to  himself,  and  he  turned  them  to  account  by  dotting  down 
the  cream  of  the  city's  news  and  sending  it  to  the  Hartford  Courant.     He  wrote  under  the 

*  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Bonner  accompanying  this  biography  was  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  some  years  ago. 
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nom  de  plume  of  "Threads,"  suiting  the  name  to  the  subject-matter.  After  the  Courant  had 
published  the  fourth  of  his  letters,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  ten  dollars. 
The  letter  which  contained  the  ten  dollars  for  Mr.  Bonner  contained  also  a  request  that  the 
correspondent  reveal  his  true  name.  This  was  a  poser.  He  entertained  the  very  natural  idea 
that  as  soon  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Courant  learned  that  their  crispy,  chatty  New  York 
correspondent  was  none  other  than  one  of  their  late  apprentices,  he  would  lose  his  prestige  and 
his  letters  would  be  lightly  and  critically  treated.  With  many  misgivings  he  sent  his  name  as 
requested,  giving  his  reasons  for  previously  withholding  it.  They  wrote  him  back  that  their 
knowledge  of  him  enhanced  the  value  of  his  correspondence,  as  it  was  a  guarantee  of  the  truth 
of  his  statements.  His  confidence  was  now  established,  and  he  soon  became  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  papers  in  Albany,  Washington,  and  Boston.  While  in  the  daily  Mirror  office 
Mr.  Bonner  displayed  great  skill  in  setting  advertisements.  His  method  was  very  much 
appreciated  by  advertisers,  and  it  was  of  marked  advantage  to  the  paper.  An  advertising  clerk 
in  the  office  with  Mr.  Bonner  left  the  Mirror  to  take  charge  of  the  advertising  in  the  Merchants'' 
Ledger.  During  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Pratt,  the  proprietor,  about  the  display  of  advertise- 
ments, his  clerk  told  him  there  was  a  young  man  in  the  Mirror  office  who  had  excellent  taste 
and  judgment  in  this  line.  Mr.  Pratt  requested  that  he  should  be  sent  for.  Mr.'  Bonner  went 
to  the  Ledger  office,  but  the  wages  first  offered  were  declined.  The  clerk  communicated  the 
fact  to  Mr.  Pratt,  and  he  increased  the  weekly  amount,  in  order  that  he  might  secure  Mr. 
Bonner's  services.  An  advertisement  would  come  into  the  office  to  be  inserted  a  month,  with 
orders  to  send  a  proof  before  it  would  appear  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Bonner  would  go  to  work 
and,  with  masterly  ingenuity,  give  it  such  a  striking  display  and  form  such  an  appositeness 
between  the  letters  of  the  different  lines,  that  when  the  advertiser  would  see  the  handicraft  he 
would  often  change  his  mind,  and  instead  of  one  month  would  order  the  advertisement  to  be 
published  in  the  paper  three  or  six  months.  After  a  short  time  in  the  office  he  hired  the  type 
of  the  Ledger,  and  not  only  printed  that  paper  for  the  proprietor,  but  two  other  weeklies.  Mr. 
Bonner  contributed  spicy  articles  and  brilliant  sketches  to  the  Merchants'1  Ledger.  While  in  a 
humorous  vein  he  inserted  one  day  in  a  corner  of  the  paper  a  few  brief,  ringing  sentences  on 
some  subject  before  the  people  and  accredited  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  enjoyed  the  amusement 
of  seeing  his  short  article  copied  and  praised  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Pratt  took  it  into  his 
head  one  day  to  sell  out  the  Merchants'  Ledger.  Mr.  Bonner  entered  into  negotiation  with 
him,  and  after  a  little  delay  succeeded  in  closing  a  bargain  for  its  purchase.  He  had  made  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  limit  his  expense  inside  of  his  income,  and  had  already  accumulated  a 
small  capital.  •  Soon  after  Mr.  Bonner  became  proprietor  of  the  Ledger,  being  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  he  formed  a  purpose  to  graft  the  paper  on  a  literary  basis.  Fanny  Fern  was  then  at 
the  zenith  of  her  fame.  Her  "  Ruth  Hall"  was  the  conversation  and  excitement  of  all  literary 
circles,  and  its  author's  name  was  famous  through  the  land.  Mr.  Bonner  was  bending  his 
efforts  to  make  his  paper  a  literary  success.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Fanny  Fern,  offering  her 
twenty-five  dollars  a  column  for  ten  columns  of  the  Ledger.  This  she  refused.  He  then 
offered  her  fifty  dollars.  She  declined,  stating  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  write  any- 
thing more  for  newspapers.  Nothing  daunted,  he  proposed  seventy-five  dollars,  but  with  the 
same  result.  He  then  offered  one  hundred  dollars.  Here  was  pluck  that  she  admired,  and 
her  resolution  was  somewhat  staggered.  She  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Bonner's  appreciation  of 
her  talents.  After  a  consultation  with  her  publishers,  Mason  &  Co. ,  at  her  request  a  gentleman 
from  that  establishment  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bonner's  office,  bearing  a  letter  from  her  to  the  effect 
that  she  would  accede  to  Mr.  Bonner's  proposition  to  write  a  story  of  ten  columns  for  the 
Ledger  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Bonner  accepted  the  offer,  and  soon  after  received  the 
manuscript  of  "Fanny  Ford."     The  news  flashed  abroad  that  Mr.    Bonner  was  paying  the 
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celebrated  Fanny  Fern  a  hundred  dollars  a  column  for  writing  for  the  New  York  Ledger. 
After  that  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Fanny  Fern  to  write  regularly  for  the 
Ledger.  Mr.  Bonner's  rapid  and  wonderful  success  and  his  bold  ventures  in  advertising 
surprised  everybody.  He  often  took  his  last  dollar  from  the  bank  and  invested  it  in  advertising 
the  Ledger  all  over  the  country.  Many  a  village  newspaper  looked  on  Mr.  Bonner's  favors  as 
a  godsend,  and  many  a  poor  printer  received  his  back  pay  when  the  Ledger  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  country  paper.  He  was  asked  one  day  why  he  persisted  in  repeating,  in 
column  after  column  of  the  Herald,  the  words,  "Fanny  Fern  writes  only  for  the  Ledger." 
"  To  attract  your  attention.  You  would  not  have  asked  the  question  had  I  inserted  it  but 
once,"  answered  Mr.  Bonner.  He  never  advertised  twice  alike.  The  Ledger  has  numbered 
among  its  contributors  many  of  the  leading  men  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  Everett, 
Bancroft,  Bryant,  Beecher,  N.  P.  Willis,  George  P.  Morris,  the  Eev.  Drs.  Tyng,  John  Hall,  and 
McClintock,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Alice  Carey,  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities  have  been  in  the  ranks 
of  its  original  writers  at  different  times.  General  Grant's  father  wrote  a  biographical  sketch 
of  his  son,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  its  columns ;  Charles  Dickens  wrote  his  only 
story  ever  written  exclusively  for  an  American  publication  for  the  Ledger;  and  Alfred 
Tennyson  also  contributed  to  its  columns.  Mr.  Bonner  secured  twelve  articles  from  twelve 
different  college  presidents  on  advice  to  young  men.  He  also  engaged  twelve  United  States 
Senators  to  write  for  the  Ledger,  also  leading  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  and  such 
eminent  journalists  as  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Henry  J.  Eaymond,  and  Horace  Greeley,  thereby 
making  his  paper  broad,  readable,  and  attractive  to  all  classes.  His  methods  of  advertising 
were  so  unique  as  to  attract  universal  attention  and  withal  much  criticism,  but  came  to  be 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  skilful  way  of  placing  business  before  the  public.  His  adver- 
tising innovations  proved  so  successful  that  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  adopted  by  the 
leading  publishers,  insurance  firms,  dry-goods  houses,  and  merchants  generally  in  America. 
Mr.  Bonner  spent  from  five  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  week  in  advertising  alone,  and 
obtained  for  the  Ledger  a  weekly  circulation  of  three  hundred  thousand  copies.  He  paid  authors 
liberally  and  promptly,  and  when  once  he  resolved  to  secure  a  writer  he  was  never  deterred  by 
expense  or  any  other  obstacle.  Determining  to  have  Mr.  Edward  Everett  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Ledger  and  knowing  that  money  would  not  secure  his  services,  he  resolved  to  reach  him  through 
another  channel.  Mr.  Everett  having  pledged  himself  to  assist  the  ladies  of  America  in 
purchasing  Mount  Vernon,  Mr.  Bonner  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  offer  him  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  a  series  of  articles,  with  the  understanding  that  the  money  should  be 
donated  to  the  purchase  of  Washington's  tomb.  Mr.  Everett  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
accept  the  proposition,  and  from  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  valued  contributors  to  the 
Ledger.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  he  was  paid  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  services  on 
the  paper.  Mr.  Bonner  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculties  that  go  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful business  man.  Quick,  acute,  adroit,  and  full  of  energy,  he  has  thorough  and  original 
ideas  of  business  and  an  indomitable  perseverance,  while  he  is  upright  and  just  in  his  dealings 
with  all  he  comes  in  contact  with.  He  never  borrowed  any  money  in  his  life  and  never  signed 
a  note,  these  expedients  being  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by  the  fact  that  he  conducted  his  vast 
business  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  The  purest  literature  that  ever  entered  a  household  characterized 
the  New  York  Ledger,  and  its  teachings  have  done  a  world  of  good.  Everything  in  the  paper 
was  healthy,  pure,  chastening,  and  elevating,  and  Mr.  Bonner  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race  for  the 
good  morals  he  has  inculcated  and  the  cheerful  evenings  he  has  given  to  millions  of  readers. 
Mr.  Bonner's  principal  and  almost  his  sole  amusement  is  in  driving  very  fine  horses.  His 
ambition  is  to  own  the  best  in  the  world,  and  in  this  he  has  been  successful.  The  sun  never 
shone  upon  any  other  such  stable  of  trotters  as  his.     He  is  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the 
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country.  His  stables  on  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  are  worth  a  visit.  Outside  of  the 
stables  is  a  track  on  which  the  horses  are  daily  exercised.  Mr.  Bonner  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  them  daily  and  takes  good  care  that  nothing  goes  wrong.  The  sums  he  has 
invested  in  these  horses  are  very  large.  Since  he  first  began  driving  for  his  health  in  1856 
he  has  expended  $600,000  on  horses.  He  bought  "Maud  S. ,"  with  a  record  of  2.09J,  subse- 
quently reduced  to  2.08|,  from  William  H.  Vanderbilt  for  $40,000;  in  1889  he  paid  to  Senator 
Leland  Stanford  $41,000  for  "Sunol,"  queen  of  the  turf,  record  2.08|,  the  best  in  the  world; 
and  in  1891  he  paid  Mr.  Stanford  $10,000  for  the  great  stallion  "Ansel."  Among  the  other 
celebrated  horses  in  his  stud  are  "Peerless,"  "Dexter,"  "Lady  Palmer,"  and  "Pocahontas." 
At  Tarrytown  he  has  a  model  stock-farm  with  an  exercise  track  on  which  he  speeds  his  horses. 
He  drives  some  of  them  himself,  and  does  not  under  any  circumstances  allow  them  to  be 
trotted  for  money,  thus  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  an  interest  in  fast  horseflesh  does  not 
necessitate  gambling.  As  expense  did  not  stand  in  his  way  in  establishing  the  Ledger,  so  it 
does  not  in  perfecting  his  stud.  He  is  willing  to  purchase  anything  that  gives  promise  of 
ability  to  lower  the  record.  But  while  Mr.  Bonner  devotes  so  much  of  time  and  money  to  fast 
horses,  as  already  suggested,  he  never  bets.  He  is  reported  to  have  once  made  a  wager — the 
only  one  he  ever  made  in  his  life.  In  composition  he  was  extraordinarily  rapid,  and  long  before 
he  was  twenty  he  could  beat  any  printer  in  Hartford  setting  type.  When  he  came  to  New 
York  he  soon  acquired  fame  with  the  printers  for  his  swift  composition.  There  was  a  man — a 
Canadian,  named  Hand — in  the  city  who  could  beat  him  setting  type,  but  that  man  denied  it. 
Mr.  Bonner  believes,  however,  that  this  was  out  of  generous  consideration  for  his  youth.  The 
feat  of  setting  twenty-four  thousand  ems  of  type  in  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  had  been 
often  tried  by  printers  everywhere,  and  always  failed.  While  at  work  one  day  in  the  Mirror 
office,  somebody  suggested  the  trial  to  Mr.  Bonner — some  jealous  printer  who  wished  to  badger 
him — and  a  wager  of  ten  dollars  was  offered  to  Mr.  Bonner.  He  accepted  and  a  day  was 
appointed.  When  the  day  came  Mr.  Bonner  was  indisposed,  but  he  thought  if  he  asked  for  a 
postponement  it  would  create  the  impression  that  he  was  afraid  to  risk  it.  He  went  to  work 
and  set  up  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  ems  of  solid  type  in  twenty  hours  and  twenty- 
eight  minutes.  We  believe  there  is  nothing  on  record  among  printers  that  approaches  this  for 
rapidity  and  endurance.  The  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  this  feat  when  we  say  that  eight 
thousand  ems  a  day  is  more  than  a  printer's  average.  All  he  ate  or  drank  during  this 
herculean  task  was  two-thirds  of  a  lemon  pie  and  two  cups  of  coffee.  As  we  state,  he  was  sick 
and  could  not  eat.  He  won  the  ten  dollars,  but  when  tendered  him  he  refused  to  take  it. 
So  in  reality  he  never  made  a  bet  in  his  life.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bonner  retired  from  the 
active  management  of  the  Ledger  and  turned  over  the  business  to  his  sons,  who  continue  it 
under  the  firm  name  of  Eobert  Bonner's  Sons.  Mr.  Bonner  is  five  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches 
in  height  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  He  is  broad-shouldered,  broad- 
chested,  with  great  respiratory  powers ;  his  build  is  straight,  firm,  and  well  proportioned.  He 
has  a  resolute,  determined  step,  and  he  walks  with  an  air  of  decision.  He  has  a  most  remark- 
ably large  head.  His  forehead  is  massive  and  is  in  shape  the  very  counterpart  of  that  of  the 
late  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Brilliant  hazel  eyes,  well  set,  sparkle  with  every  word  he  utters. 
His  manner  is  cheerful,  frank,  and  open,  and  his  address  is  free  and  courteous.  He  is  a  man 
of  set  principles  and  does  everything  by  rule.  The  Ledger  was  a  transcript  of  his  character. 
He  is  positive,  earnest,  temperate,  and  moral.  Friday  was  his  busy  day.  It  was  the  day  the 
Ledger  went  to  press,  and  Mr.  Bonner  confined  himself  to  his  office.  If  anything  in  his  press- 
room went  wrong,  he  instructed  the  pressman  how  to  make  it  right.  He  was  master  of  the 
situation  in  all  departments.  Yet  while  he  devoted  his  time  to  hard  work,  there  is  no  man 
who  has  been  so  liberal  of  his  means.     On  Mr.  Bonner's  visit,  some  years  ago,  to  Princeton 
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College,  he  took  such  a  hearty  liking  to  the  students  that  he  proposed  to  bear  one-half  the 
cost  of  building  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  students.  His  proposition  was  accepted.  The 
whole  cost  fixed  upon  was  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  Mr.  Bonner  gave  his  check  for  half 
the  amount.  But  instead  of  twenty  thousand  the  gymnasium  cost  thirty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  and  Mr.  Bonner  paid  over,  in  all,  nineteen  thousand  dollars  for  that  gymnasium — a 
fact  which  we  doubt  few  people  are  aware  of.  Another  instance  of  Mr.  Bonner's  well- 
directed  benevolence  was  his  contribution  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  sufferers  by  the  great 
Chicago  fire,  to  be  distributed  among  those  connected  with  the  newspaper  business.  Mr.  Bonner 
has  been  specially  open-handed  in  his  support  of  churches,  and  has  given  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  charities  the  particulars  of  which  are  only  known  to  the  private  recipients  of  his 
bounties.  He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  trustee  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City  (Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  pastor),  and  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  building  of  that  splendid  edifice.  Mr.  Bonner  is  a  warm  and  faithful 
friend  and  a  square  and  bold  opponent.  His  rule  is  to  give  no  man  just  cause  of  offence,  and, 
in  turn,  he  does  not  wish  that  any  man  should  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  him.  He  is  a  strik- 
ing and  original  character — a  man  of  mark— as  both  his  friends  and  enemies  soon  come  very 
well  to  understand.  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  last  number  of  "The  Mount  Vernon  Papers,"  referred 
to  Mr.  Bonner  and  the  Ledger  as  follows : 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  creditable,  and,  as  an  example 
to  others,  the  most  salutary  feature  of  Mr.  Bonner's  course  that  in  the  entire  progress  of  this 
great  enterprise  and  in  its  present  management  he  has  never  signed  nor  indorsed  a  note  of 
hand  nor  borrowed  a  dollar,  and  that  in  every  part  of  his  immense  establishment  Sunday  is 
a  day  of  rest." 


EDWIN  M.  HUKILL. 

Edwin  M.  Hukill,  a  representative  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  one  of  the  chief 
pioneers  and  leading  operators  in  the  production  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  February  1st,  1840.  "  To  everything  there 
is  a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven,"  the  wise  man  said,  and  accordingly 
there  is  "a  time  to  be  born."  The  period  in  which  one  enters  the  world  has  much  to  do  with 
his  future.  The  great  ages  did  not  merely  develop  great  men,  but  created  them.  There  is 
much  in  the  saying  that  a  man's  education  begins  with  his  grandfather,  meaning  among  other 
things  that  the  atmosphere  into  which  one  comes  is  of  grand  importance.  Now  the  year  1840 
was  the  culmination  of  an  interesting  period  in  American  history.  During  the  decade  which 
it  closed,  the  centre  of  national  population  had  moved  fifty-five  miles,  from  the  south  fork  of 
the  Potomac  to  Clarksburg,  in  Western  Virginia,  but  meantime  population  had  increased  very 
little.  It  was  a  time  of  expansion  rather  than  growth.  The  people  were  restless,  peering  out 
to  the  unknown,  thirsting  for  achievement  and  adventure.  Civilization  was  spreading  to  the 
new  lands.  If  one  will  go  over  any  cyclopasdia  of  American  biography  he  will  find  the  names 
of  many  useful  men  who  were  born  during  this  decade  or  at  its  close.  Mr.  Hukill  was  one  of 
ten  children.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  Pennington  Seminary,  in  New 
Jersey,  where,  however,  he  spent  only  two  terms.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  lost  his 
father,  Gideon  E.  Hukill,  and  a  year  or  so  later  an  older  brother  left  home  to  engage  in  business 
for  himself,  which  put  upon  Edwin  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  farm  for  his  mother, 
Susannah  McMurphy  Hukill,  and  looking  after  the  family.     In  this  responsibility  he  continued 
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until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  removed  the  family  to  Odessa,  in  his  native  county.  He  was 
aspiring  to  something  more  ambitious  than  ploughing  and  reaping,  hut  what  it  was  he  did  not 
know.  The  future  was  bright  to  him,  but  it  had  not  revealed  what  it  had  in  store  for  him.  It 
was  sufficient  to  feel  that  it  had  something  and  he  resolved  to  get  it.  He  struck  out  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  took  a  course  of  training  in  a  commercial  college  and  then  entered  a 
commercial  house  as  an  accountant.  There  is  no  more  engaging  romance  of  industry  than 
that  furnished  by  the  history  of  petroleum  production  in  Western  Pennsylvania — there  is  no 
finer  illustration  of  the  genius  of  the  American  for  improving  opportunities.  In  1864  the 
Economy  Well  and  the  surrounding  region  in  Warren  County  and  the  Pithole  division  in 
Venango  County  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  The  imagination  of  every 
hopeful  and  energetic  young  man  who  had  his  fortune  to  make  was  inflamed  by  it.  Hukill  at 
the  desk's  dead  wood  in  Philadelphia  looked  out  and  saw  his  chance.  He  took  himself  to  the 
valley  of  Oil  Creek,  to  Rouseville,  in  Venango  County,  three  miles  from  Oil  City,  with  a  capital 
of  seven  dollars.  There  he  took  hold  of  the  first  work  offered  him,  handling  lumber,  and  the 
first  day  doubled  his  capital.  After  that  he  took  charge  of  a  corps  selected  to  resurvey  a  piece 
of  property,  and  was  at  that  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Meantime  he  was  surveying  the  men 
and  the  needs  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  land ;  made  valuable  acquaintances  among 
those  engaged  in  business  there,  with  the  result  that  he  was  soon  dealing  on  his  own  account 
in  lumber  and  in  crude  petroleum.  This  was  long  before  the  pipe  lines  were  laid,  when 
petroleum  was  shipped  in  barrels.  Hukill  bought  it  from  the  producers  and  sold  it  to  the 
shippers.  His  knowledge  of  the  market,  his  foresight,  his  courage  of  conviction,  soon  gave 
him  rank  among  the  operators  of  that  region,  and  his  unquestioned  integrity  and  straight- 
forward dealings  gave  him  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  As  time  passed  he 
began  to  think  of  companionship,  and  in  1869  married  Mattie  E.  Lyday,  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Md.,  but  at  that  time  living  in  Jasper  County,  Iowa.  Four  children,  Edwin 
M.,  Jr.,  Lyday  May,  Ralph  Vincent,  and  Grace  Watkins,  were  born  to  them  and  still  live  to 
share  the  pleasures  of  a  Christian  home.  From  a  dealer  in  oil  he  became  a  producer  of  it,  and 
the  faith  which  he  had  in  his  judgment  and  his  coolness  in  acting  upon  it  made  him  quickly 
one  of  the  best-known  and  successful  pioneers  in  the  oil  country.  By  1871  he  had  accumulated 
a  handsome  fortune.  Then  he  withdrew  from  the  field  and  organized,  with  J.  B.  Reynolds  and 
S.  H.  Lamberton,  the  banking  house  of  Reynolds,  Hukill  &  Co.,  in  Oil  City.  The  firm  erected 
the  first  brick  building  there,  a  large  block,  which  gave  manifest  inspiration  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  city,  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  business  centres  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
In  1875  he  withdrew  from  the  bank  and  returned  to  the  oil  field,  where  he  wrought  for  four 
or  five  years,  part  of  the  time  in  the  famous  Bradford  region  of  McKean  County,  Pa.  Natural 
gas  has  been  known  almost  as  long  as  petroleum,  and  the  value  of  it  as  a  fuel  was  appreciated 
by  the  petroleum  producers,  who  made  use  of  it  in  their  operations,  but  they  were  afraid  to  lay 
out  the  money  needed  to  pipe  it  to  the  cities,  for  the  life  of  a  gas  well  has  limits  as  well  as  that 
of  an  oil  well.  So  year  after  year  fortunes  escaped  into  the  air  with  the  escaping  gas.  To 
save  them  there  was  needed  a  man  of  experience,  with  a  gift  as  an  organizer,  with  a  faith  of 
his  own  which  should  beget  faith  in  others  and  command  the  capital  required  to  found  the 
enterprise  of  supplying  natural  gas  for  fuel  in  the  large  communities.  In  November  of  1881, 
sitting  in  the  office  of  a  friend  in  Bradford  reading  a  volume  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological 
Survey,  Hukill  noticed  in  it  a  chart  which  placed  Pittsburgh  in  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
anticlinals.  The  theory  that  territory  covering  anticlinals  was  richest  in  natural  gas  was  then 
prevailing  to  some  extent  among  the  oil  men.  Pittsburgh  consumed  an  enormous  amount 
of  fuel  in  its  iron  and  glass  manufacture.  Here  were  two  things  to  stir  a  man  like  Hukill. 
For  several  years  a  gas  well  struck  by  the  Haymaker  Brothers  while  drilling  for  oil  near 
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Murraysville,  Westmoreland  County,  eighteen  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  had  been  sending  up 
incalculable  millions  of  feet  of  gas  to  be  carried  off  by  the  winds.  Hukill  believed  that  there 
was  plenty  more  where  that  came  from,  and  he  proposed  to  certain  gentlemen  to  drill  for  it 
and  pipe  it  to  Pittsburgh.  A  company  was  formed  and  formal  notice  given  by  publication 
that  they  would  apply  to  the  State  Department  for  a  charter  January  2d,  1S82,  or  as  soon  after 
as  the  Department  could  attend  to  them.  This  was  the  first  publication  according  to  law  of  an 
intention  to  engage  in  the  business  of  supplying  gas  as  fuel  to  Pittsburgh,  but  to  Hukill's 
surprise  he  read  in  a  newspaper  of  the  22d  that  a  charter  for  this  purpose  had  been  granted  at 
Harrisburg  the  day  before.  The  publication  in  that  instance  had  been  six  months  before  for 
another  purpose,  but  by  means  best  known  to  manipulators  had  been  changed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  granting  power.  This  bit  of  fine  work  was  done  with  the  expectation  that 
exclusive  rights  could  be  enjoyed  under  a  priority  in  the  grant  of  charter,  but  the  expectation, 
encouraged  by  some  good  lawyers,  was  defeated  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
charter  which  Hukill  and  his  friends  sought  covered  the  right  to  supply  either  natural  or 
artificial  gas.  Most  of  1SS2  he  spent  in  an  effort  to  introduce  the  Strong  process  for  making 
gas  into  the  mills  and  factories  of  Pittsburgh.  If  gas  could  be  produced  at  the  mills  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  pipe  lines  would  be  avoided.  He  found,  however,  that  this  idea  was 
not  the  right  one,  and  early  in  1S83  settled  permanently  in  Pittsburgh  and  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  original  idea  of  drilling  the  anticlinals.  Meanwhile  a  pipe  line  had  been  laid  to  Pitts- 
burgh, so  that  although  he  was  the  first  to  move  in  the  matter  of  supplying  gas  as  fuel,  he  was 
not  the  first  to  reach  the  city  with  it.  In  March,  with  the  aid  of  Professor  John  F.  Carll,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey,  he  began  to  locate  the  anticlinals  on  either  side  of 
Pittsburgh,  leased  a  large  body  of  land,  selected  the  sites  for  three  wells,  and  when  ready 
started  the  drills.  The  first  two  wells  flowed  salt  water,  but  not  of  sufficient  gravity  to  justify 
the  manufacture  of  salt  at  them.  The  third  one  opened  up  a  fine  gas  territory,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  it  he  organized  the  Carpenter  Natural  Gas  Company,  with  himself  as  President,  and 
laid  a  pipe  line  to  Pittsburgh.  This  was  a  prosperous  enterprise,  and  merged  into  the  Phila- 
delphia Company  in  August  of  1885,  when  Mr.  Hukill  retired.  This  record  proves  that  he  was 
the  first  man  to  put  in  practice  the  anticlinal  theory  when  searching  for  natural  gas.  In  1886, 
with  one  or  two  others,  Hukill  acquired  gas  territory  in  Westmoreland  County,  and  offered  to 
supply  the  celebrated  Cambria  Iron  Works,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  with  fuel,  but  while  negotia- 
tions were  pending  gas  was  discovered  in  the  Grapeville  district,  in  the  same  county,  but  nearer 
Johnstown,  which  gave  the  operators  in  that  field  an  advantage  over  Hukill  which  secured 
them  the  contract.  Then  he  and  his  friends  organized  the  Pine  Eun  Gas  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  taking  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  stock  and 
becoming  its  president,  put  down  a  pipe  line  and  began  to  supply  the  towns  of  Apollo,  Leech- 
burg,  and  Freeport,  in  Armstrong  County,  to  so  good  effect,  financially  as  well  as  otherwise, 
that  the  capital  was  increased  later  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  lines  extended  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company's  works  at  Natrona,  in  Allegheny  County, 
and  then  to  Tarentum,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natrona.  In  1891  the  Pine  Run  was  reorganized 
into  the  West  Penn  Gas  Company,  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  Mr.  Hukill  owning  all  the  stock.  It  has  averaged  the  highest  profits  of  any  gas 
company  in  Pennsylvania  perhaps,  and  is  now  (at  the  close  of  1893)  a  splendid  property. 
Hukill's  enterprises  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  " the  man  of  iron  nerve."  That  implied 
the  notion  that  he  was  a  speculator,  trusting  to  luck,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been 
farther  from  the  truth.  He  trusted  to  judgment  based  on  the  most  cleverly  ascertained 
knowledge  possible  to  him.  No  man  is  less  inclined  to  the  gambler's  courage  of  venturing  into 
the  dark.     What  was  credited  to  his  nerve  should  often  have  been  credited  to  his  sound 
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sagacity  and  enlightened  insight.  What  was  attributed  to  his  luck  should  have  been  attributed 
to  his  reason.  He  had  to  take  chances,  but  they  were  all  supported  by  facts.  The  large 
chances  he  took,  and  necessarily,  were  in  his  Mount  Morris  oil  venture.  While  he  was  with 
the  Carpenter  Company  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  oil  operations  in  Greene  County,  Pa. 
Prospecting  there  had  been  going  on  for  years,  but  with  small  success.  The  oil  found  was  in 
what  is  called  the  Dunkard  sand,  six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  wells,  as  in  all 
shallow  pools,  soon  exhausted.  The  sand  derived  its  name  from  Dunkard  Creek,  a  little 
Greene  County  stream,  on  the  line  of  which  the  first  oil  of  the  district  was  discovered.  He 
sent  an  agent  into  Greene  County  with  instructions  to  lease  liberally  outside  of  the  tested  field ; 
and  the  leases  obtained,  he  and  two  others  with  small  interests  sank  a  well,  but  as  it  was 
much  like  the  previous  ones  in  producing  little,  the  partners  lost  hope ;  he  bought  them  out 
and  resolved  to  range  over  a  wider  field  and  drill  deeper.  He  ordered  the  survey  of  a  line  from 
this  well  south;  thirty  degrees  west  of  south,  through  Greene  to  the  border  of  West  Virginia, 
and  then  across  Monongalia  and  Marion  Counties  of  that  State,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles. 
Then  he  put  agents  on  the  track  of  the  surveyors  to  make  leases  for  him  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  line  and  the  entire  length  of  it.  That  done  he  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Mount  Morris,  a  village  in  Greene  County  near  the  West  Virginia  boundary,  and 
began  his  tests  of  the  territory,  sinking  wells  here  and  there  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  hundred 
to  twenty-eight  hundred  feet,  to  disclose  the  sand  rocks,  their  character  and  probable  oil-bearing. 
The  preliminary  expense  of  this  undertaking  was  great ;  the  expense  of  hauling  machinery  and 
material  over  the  atrocious  roads  was  immense.  After  about  two  years  at  this,  which  would 
have  worn  out  the  patience  of  many  a  man,  he  struck  oil  in  the  deep  stratum  known  as  Big 
Indian  sand.  He  brought  in  many  rich  wells  which  were  the  means  of  introducing  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  oil  world,  since  when  she  has  become  known  to  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  great 
producers.  The  tenacity  of  purpose  displayed  in  this  venture  astonished  not  a  few  of  the  boldest 
operators,  for  he  received  neither  sympathy  nor  encouragement  from  either  scientific  or  practical 
observers.  It  rightly  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  individual  achievement  in  the  history 
of  the  oil  industry.  When  his  tests  were  completed  the  fifty  thousand  acres  which  he  had 
under  lease  were  reduced  to  twenty  thousand,  which,  with  the  developments  and  improvements  he 
had  made,  he  sold  in  1891  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  a  large  sum.  A  notable  feature  of 
this  enterprise  is  that  the  line  which  Hukill  reasoned  out  and  had  surveyed  divided  a  gas  field 
on  the  one  side  from  an  oil  field  on  the  other.  The  biggest  gas  well  ever  struck  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  West  Virginia  was  drilled  by  him  on  that  land.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  certain 
litigation  growing  out  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  would  furnish  material  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  of  judicial  proceedings  that  any  man  ever  sat  down 
to  write.  Possibly  it  may  be  written,  and  when  it  is,  the  reader  will  inquire  with  astonishment 
how  it  was  that  even  in  a  West  Virginia  mountain  region  a  judge  could  keep  his  seat,  let 
alone  command  respect  for  either  himself  or  his  court,  after  the  spectacle  he  made  of  himself 
while  professing  to  do  justice  in  the  cases  which  the  enterprise — or  rather  those  who  wished  to 
steal  the  fruits  of  it — brought  before  him.  The  scheme  by  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  rob 
Hukill  of  the  leases  which  he  had  proved  valuable,  and  to  which  judicial  aid  was  lent  (whether 
through  open  knavery  or  native  blockheadism,  or  both,  is  not  entirely  clear),  was  to  importune 
the  owners  of  the  land  to  grant  leases  on  top  of  those  which  Hukill  held  and  then  fight  him  for 
possession  on  technical  grounds.  The  owners  yielded  to  the  importunity  in  some  cases  and  to 
the  promise  that  the  new  lessees  would  do  better  by  them,  but  they  repented  when  they 
discovered  their  error,  and  in  the  litigation  Hukill  had  no  warmer  friends  than  among  the  men 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  tricksters,  "had  gone  back  on  him."  The  game  was  played  by 
means  of  demurrers,  which  took  the  cases  away  from  the  jury  when  they  were  matters  of  law 
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and  gave  them  to  the  judge,  and  when  they  were  cases  of  equity  they  went  to  him  anyhow. 
Whether  he  did  not  want  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  them  or  whether  he  was  intellectually 
incapable  of  seeing  more  than  one  side  of  anything,  or  whatever  the  cause,  he  consistently 
decided  everything  against  Hukill.  In  one  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  his  remarkable  course 
in  the  litigation,  a  plain  hint  was  given  as  to  his  possible  motive,  but  newspaper  authority  is 
not  always  the  best.  The  importance  of  the  cases,  aside  from  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  newspapers,  which  knew  that  if  this  sort  of  thing  was  to  go  on 
it  would  kill  all  enterprise  in  the  State.  No  man  would  want  to  trust  his  rights  to  courts  like 
the  one  in  question.  The  cases  were  all  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia, 
where  Hukill  won  all  but  one.  Why  he  lost  that  would  be  a  very  interesting  story  of  a  very 
interesting  time  in  the  politics  and  business  of  the  war- born  commonwealth.  This  single 
decision  against  him  was  based  on  an  abandoned  law  which  drew  a  distinction  between  a  lease 
for  life  and  a  lease  for  years,  and  which  juggled  with  the  necessity  of  a  demand  for  rent  before 
a  lease  could  be  forfeited.  One  of  Hukill's  counsel  had  been  on  the  Supreme  bench  for  years, 
and  ousted  in  obedience  to  a  command  easily  traced  to  a  combination  of  business  and  politics. 
His  counsel  showed  that  the  distinction  set  up  no  longer  existed  and  that  a  demand  for  rent  of 
the  leased  lands  would  have  to  be  made  upon  Hukill  before  his  leases  could  be  lawfully 
forfeited.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  decision  was  so  glaringly  unjust  that  he  filed  a  bill  in 
the  Chancery  side  of  the  court  praying  for  reparation  of  the  injustice.  The  truth  of  this 
prayer  was  not  questioned,  but  the  Court  said  that  the  forfeiture  was  an  adjudicated  case  and 
nothing  further  could  be  done  with  it.  An  incident  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  way 
things  were  done  in  West  Virginia  in  1890  and  the  influences  which  were  operating  there 
was  the  publication  in  a  newspaper  in  New  York,  where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  of  an 
intention  of  the  Court  which  was  very  carefully  secreted  from  Hukill  until  he  saw  it  in  print. 
The  oil  business  of  West  Virginia  had  run  into  politics  up  to  the  neck,  and  all  individual 
interests  seemed  to  have  been  rendered  subsidiary  to  senatorial  and  judicial  elections.  Mr. 
Hukill's  latest  work  was  the  organization  of  the  Apollo  Spring  Water  Company,  chartered  in 
May  of  1893,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  object  of  supplying  specially  pure 
water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  to  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny.  It  comes 
in  a  pipe  twenty-three  miles  long  from  Westmoreland  County  and  is  delivered  in  cisterns 
of  steel  on  wagons  or  in  bottles.  It  flows  from  a  point  fifty  feet  deep,  which  was  reached  while 
sinking  a  gas  well.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  the  rule  in 
all  cities  where,  on  account  of  contamination,  pure  water  is  hard  to  get.  Mr.  Hukill  holds  that 
three  things  are  necessary  to  the  man  who  would  succeed  in  business :  keen  perception,  ability 
to  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  the  courage  to  act  upon  the  decision.  His  history 
shows  that  he  has  them  all  in  more  than  the  average  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
drafts  on  his  mental  and  physical  resources  during  nearly  thirty  years,  he  is  in  the  best  of 
health,  which  he  attributes  mainly  to  his  temperate  habits.  He  is  a  total  abstainer  from  all 
narcotic  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  While  he  is  not  of  the  largest  means,  he  has  earned  much 
money;  never  to  hoard  it,  but  employ  it  constantly  in  the  activities  of  industry  and  to  distribute 
in  response  to  the  calls  of  benevolence.  He  lives  comfortably,  avoiding  all  ostentation  and  hat- 
ing extravagance  as  both  wicked  and  vulgar.  Eeligiously  Mr.  Hukill  is  a  Methodist,  he  and 
his  entire  family  being  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  more  than  a  pleas- 
ing fancy  that,  born  at  a  time  when  the  migratory  instinct  of  the  Americans  was  strong  and 
their  passion  for  achievement  high,  when  from  not  only  the  Middle  but  the  New  England  States 
they  were  thronging  into  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Virginia  to  uncover  there  the  rich 
deposits  of  natural  wealth,  Mr.  Hukill  should  have  found  this  same  region  the  El  Dorado  he 
dreamed  of  in  his  youth  and  young  manhood. 
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ANDREW  G.  CURTIN. 

Hon.  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,*  War  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States  Minister  to 
Eussia,  member  of  Congress,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  of  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  his  State,  is  the  son  of  Roland  Curtin  and  his  wife,  Jane  Gregg,  and  was  born  April 
23d,  1815,  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.  His  father,  although  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  being  educated  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine  during 
that  Reign  of  Terror.  In  1797  he  came  to  America,  as  he  had  to  leave  France,  under  an  edict 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  forty-eight  hours.  When  he  arrived  in  this  country  he  met 
with  the  agents  of  the  Philips,  an  English  company  owning  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  became  their  agent.  He  remained  in  Centre  County,  as  a  citizen,  all  his  life,  and  was  a 
business  man,  never  holding  office,  except  Treasurer  of  the  County  of  Centre  and  once  Sheriff. 
On  his  mother's  side  Governor  Curtin  is  descended  from  a  patriotic  ancestry.  A  neighbor  of 
Roland  Curtin 's  and  the  leading  man  of  that  section  was  Andrew  Gregg,  a  Scotch-Irishman, 
who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Governor  Curtin.  He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  his  son,  Andrew  Gregg,  the  grandfather  of  Governor  Curtin,  who  was  a  very  thoroughly 
educated  man,  was  elected  to  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  and  remained  a  mem- 
ber for  twenty-four  years,  serving  six  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  James  Potter,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  their  daughter,  Jane 
Gregg,  married  Roland  Curtin,  whose  first  child,  the  subject  of' this  sketch,  was  named  for  the 
maternal  grandfather.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  was  educated  under  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  at  Milton,  Pa., 
studied  law  at  Carlisle  and  Bellefonte,  and  entered  the  office  of  William  W.  Potter,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Bellefonte.  He  then  finished  his  studies  at  the  Law  Department  of  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  at  tbat  time  under  the  direction  of  Judge  John  Reed,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jurists  of  the  State.  In  1S37  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Centre  County,  then 
ranking  as  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  State.  Mr.  Curtin  showed  in  the  conduct  of  his  earliest 
cases  his  remarkable  natural  gifts  of  oratory.  He  was  an  effective  speaker,  a  hard  worker,  as 
well  as  a  diligent  student,  possessing  fine  perceptive  and  analytical  powers,  and  speedily  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  in  his  county.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  Mr.  Curtin 
took  leading  rank,  not  only  in  his  profession,  but  in  the  political  arena;  his  keen  sense  of 
humor  as  well  as  his  superior  mental  gifts  and  bis  fine  oratorical  power  winning  for  him 
warm  admirers  and  creating  strong  opponents.  He  did  his  first  active  political  work  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  as  a  stump-speaker  for  General  Harrison  in  the  campaign  of  1810.  He 
was  a  Whig  in  all  his  antecedents  and  surroundings,  his  grandfather  having  been  in  1823  the 
Federalist  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  Like  all  young  men  of  his  day, 
Andrew  Curtin  idolized  Henry  Clay,  and  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1844 
canvassed  the  entire  State  for  the  "great  Commoner."  Wherever  he  appeared,  Mr.  Curtin 
awakened  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  his  eloquence  and  entertaining  speeches.  In  1S48,  and 
again  in  1852,  Mr.  Curtin  served  on  the  Whig  electoral  ticket.  He  was  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  State  Convention  held  in  1854,  although 
still  under  forty  years  of  age,  was  spoken  of  for  Governor  and  strongly  urged  before  the 
people.  Being  himself,  however,  the  warm  friend  of  another  candidate,  Hon.  James  Pollock, 
he  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name.  The  result  was  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Governor  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Curtin  became  his  Secretary  of  State.     The  office  carried  with  it,  at 

*  The  portrait  accompanying  this  biography  was  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  after  Governor  Curtin's  return 
from  Russia. 
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that  time,  the  ex-officio  position  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  It  was  in  connection 
with  this  department  of  the  State  administration  that  Mr.  Curtin  made  his  mark.  He  had  long 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  popular  education,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  power  and  influence 
which  he  now  wielded,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  important  and  needed  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  his  institution  of  the  county  super- 
intendents, he  reported  to  the  Legislature  the  necessity  for  a  more  thorough  education  of 
teachers  in  the  State  and  particularly  the  training  of  women,  and  in  that  connection  insisted 
upon  the  establishment  of  normal  schools.  His  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  produced 
the  enactment  of  the  20th  May,  1857,  which  provided  for  the  due  advancement  of  teachers  for 
the  common  schools.  The  normal  schools  became  immediately  the  educational  system  of  the 
State,  and  have  ever  since  been  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  government  in  advancing  the 
system  of  education.  Mr.  Curtin  also  became  more  than  ever  popular,  particularly  among 
the  younger  and  more  energetic  men  in  his  party,  and  with  the  downfall  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  those  who  worked  enthusiastically 
for  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  as  the  first  Republican  Presidential  candidate  in  the  campaign  of 
1856.  In  the  general  demoralization,  however,  Pennsylvania  gave  her  electoral  vote  to 
Buchanan,  and  a  year  later  Gen.  William  F.  Packer,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected 
Governor.  In  1858  and  1859  the  Republicans  carried  the  State,  and  in  the  convention  of  1860 
Mr.  Curtin  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Governor,  and  though 
opposed  by  formidable  rivals,  was  nominated  February  22d.  In  the  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  he  was  a  prominent  figure,  and  it  was  agreed  among  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  that 
after  giving  a  complimentary  vote  for  Gen.  Simon  Cameron  on  the  first  ballot  their  subsequent 
ballots  should  go  to  Abraham  Lincoln ;  not  only  this,  but  they  did  such  effective  work  among 
the  Seward  men  that  changes  to  Lincoln  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  resulting  in 
his  nomination  on  the  fourth  ballot.  Mr.  Curtin  now  took  the  stump  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin, 
and  from  that  time  forward  spoke  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  night  and  day,  until  the 
October  State  election,  having  a  profound  conviction  that  the  action  of  the  State  then  would 
have  an  overpowering  influence  in  the  national  election  of  November.  The  result  was  that  he 
was  elected  Governor  by  32,000  majority,  whereupon  the  Democracy  lost  hope,  and  in  the 
following  month  Pennsylvania  gave  the  Republican  national  ticket  a  still  larger  majority. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  while  winning  a  victory  for  himself,  Governor  Curtin  had 
also  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  secure  the  election  of  President  Lincoln.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  career  as  the  State  executive,  Governor  Curtin  was  forced  to  meet  the  greatest  respon 
sibilities  and  to  cope  with  the  most  vital  questions.  He  proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
during  the  six  years  in  which  he  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair  he  displayed  a  tireless  patri- 
otism, unfaltering  courage,  and  prompt  and  unerring  judgment,  marking  him  as  worthy  to 
take  rank  among  the  very  first  of  the  group  of  great  war  governors  who  held  sway  between 
1860  and  1865.  When  President  Lincoln  was  passing  through  Harrisburg,  February  22d,  1861, 
on  his  memorable  journey  to  Washington,  confronted  by  the  immediate  danger  of  assassination, 
Governor  Curtin  was  his  chief  adviser,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  final  advocacy  that  a 
secret  journey  was  decided  upon,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  accompanied  only  by  Colonel  Lamon,  made 
the  trip  from  Harrisburg  to  Washington  on  a  special  train,  consisting  of  an  engine,  tender, 
and  passenger  car.  Governor  Curtin  accompanied  them  to  the  car,  and  early  next  morning 
received  word  by  telegraph  that  the  trip  had  been  made  with  safety  and  that  President  Lincoln 
was  at  Washington.  On  the  7th  of  April  Governor  Curtin  received  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  come  to  Washington.  He  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  and  met  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  the  8th,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  him  that  it  seemed  to  him  "we  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  war.     Congress  is  not  in  session ;  I  cannot  make  such  a  declaration,  and  no  official 
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notice  has  been  taken  of  the  facts  in  the  States.  Your  Legislature  is  in  session ;  are  you  willing 
to  present  the  subject  to  them?"  Governor  Curtin  said  to  him:  "I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result 
and  will  do  it  with  great  pleasure."  He  intended  to  go  back  to  Harrisburg  the  next  morning, 
but  received  from  Lincoln  a  note  "  that  if  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  result  he  trusted  he  would 
not  delay."  He  therefore  started  in  the  night,  and  having  telegraphed  to  Harrisburg  that  he 
would  be  there  toward  morning,  met  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  before 
daylight  had  dictated  and  prepared  the  message  to  the  Legislature,  which  must  ever  hold  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  historical  of  state  papers.*  In  this  document  he  placed  before  the  people's 
representatives  the  doctrine  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  the  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  that  to  secure  this  too  great  a  sacrifice  could  not  be  made.  The  Government,  he 
declared,  "  is  based  upon  a  compact  to  which  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  parties.  It 
is  the  result  of  mutual  concessions  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  reciprocal 
benefits.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  people  and  they  owe  it  a  personal  allegiance.  No  part  of 
the  people,  no  State  nor  combination  of  States,  can  voluntarily  secede  from  the  Union  nor 
absolve  themselves  from  their  obligations.  To  permit  a  State  to  withdraw  at  pleasure  from 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  rest  is  to  confess  that  our  Government  is  a  failure. 
Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  1682  in  deeds  of  peace,  and  her  people  have  always  been  inclined 
in  all  their  industries  and  arts  to  the  development  of  the  riches  of  the  State,  and  have  remained 
in  patriotic  devotion  to  the  integrity  of  the  Government.  There  are  at  this  time  certain 
governmental  organizations  and  military  organizations  in  certain  of  the  States  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  peaceful  fidelity  to  the  compacts  and  concessions  of  our  matchless 
Constitution  and  the  universal  enjoyment  of  our  great  liberty.  Pennsylvania  will  not  offer 
anything  by  a  threat,  as  she  desires  peace.  But  if  the  necessity  arises,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
all  the  moral  and  physical  power  of  this  great  Commonwealth  will  be  exerted  to  suppress 
insurrection  and  all  attempts  at  violence  against  the  federal  Government  and  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  throughout  our  borders."  After  the  message  had  been  delivered,  a  committee 
raised,  and  the  bill  proposed  in  the  House,  Lincoln  telegraphed  the  Governor  to  know  if  he 
had  acted.  The  Governor's  reply  was:  "I  have  pronounced  the  message,  the  Legislature  has 
replied  unanimously,  the  bill  is  passed,  and  Pennsylvania  now  stands  ready  to  support  the 
Government."  On  the  12th  of  April  the  flag  was  fired  on  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  then  the  electric 
shock  came  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  North,  and  other  States  met  and  acted  in  harmony  with 
the  example  set  by  Pennsylvania.  General  Patterson,  who  was  in  command  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  when  Washington  was  shut  out,  made  a  requisition  on  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  twenty-five  regiments.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
requisition  the  Governor  commenced  receiving  men  and  mustering  them  in.  General  Cameron, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  War  and  who  was  never  friendly  to  Governor  Curtin,  declined  to 
take  them  and  rescinded  the  order,  stating  "  that  they  had  more  men  than  they  needed  and 
that  they  would  rather  decrease  than  increase  the  force."  Governor  Curtin  then  called  the 
Legislature  and  asked  for  power  to  borrow  the  money  and  raise  an  army  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  more  than  thirty  regiments.  The  regiments  were  raised  and  mustered  into  the  army  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war,  and  when  offered  by  Governor  Curtin  before  the  battle  at  Bull 
Run  the  offer  was  rejected.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  know  of  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  force 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  General  Scott,  the  President 
himself,  and  Thomas  A.  Scott,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  telegraphed  the  Governor  to 
send  the  troops  forward  immediately,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
hurried  to  the  front  by  Governor  Curtin  that  swarmed  into  Washington  in  time  to  save  the 


'  See  official  journal  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  April  9th,  1861. 
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city  from  capture  by  the  victorious  enemy  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  These  troops  were 
the  only  distinct  organization  of  this  character  formed  by  the  State,  and  they  preserved  their 
identity  until  the  close  of  the  war,  doing  great  and  meritorious  service  on  many  battle-fields. 
Besides  the  Eeserves,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Curtin,  organized 
217  regiments  of  all  arms,  and  furnished  for  military  service  367,442  men  and  87,000  in  addi- 
tion for  domestic  defence  called  during  the  four  years  of  the  war ;  that  is  to  say,  Pennsylvania 
gave  one  in  fourteen  of  her  people  to  the  service  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  any  other  State 
of  the  Union,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say,  in  contrast,  that  New  York  gave  one  in 
twenty-six.  Not  a  company,  regiment,  or  brigade  ever  passed  through  Harrisburg  on  its  way 
to  the  front  without  being  reviewed  by  Governor  Curtin.  Later,  it  was  through  the  personal 
influence  of  Governor  Curtin  that  a  fund  of  $50,000  was  devoted  by  the  State  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children  of  dead  soldiers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  another  appropriation  of 
$75,000  was  expended  in  founding  the  system  of  schools  for  soldiers'  orphans,  with  the  result 
that  twenty-five  such  schools  were  opened  in  1865  with  1,300  children  in  attendance.  Further 
appropriations  were  made  in  1867-68,  and  the  orphan-school  system  became  permanent,  so  that 
a  speaker  at  a  soldiers'  meeting  was  able  to  say,  in  referring  to  Governor  Curtin,  that  he  had 
"made  the  orphans  of  the  soldiers  the  wards  of  the  State."  Governors  Andrew  and  Curtin 
had  an  interview  with  President  Lincoln  before  the  Altoona  conference  was  called,  and  they 
presented  to  him  the  fact  that  the  war  had  been  raging  to  such  an  extent  that  a  policy  should 
be  declared,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  President  should  issue  his  proclamation  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  the  governors,  or  whether  he  should  issue  his  proclamation  and  the 
governors  approve  it.  The  governors  insisted  that  he  should  issue  his  proclamation  and  that 
the  conference  would  be  held  to  sustain  and  approve  his  action.  The  proclamation  came  out 
one  day  and  the  conference  approved  it,  and  all  the  governors,  except  Governor  Bradford,  of 
Maryland,  who  sat  as  president,  signed  it.  There  was  no  more  prominent  man  in  this  country 
than  Governor  Bradford,  but  he  was  in  a  State  where  his  action  might  endanger  the  loss  of  his 
property,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  his  life.  And  although  fully  agreeing  with  all  the  sentiments 
of  the  address,  he  was  by  unanimous  consent  relieved  from  signing  it,  but  he  visited  Wash- 
ington and  gave  to  President  Lincoln  his  full  assent  and  approbation.  In  the  election  of  1863, 
although  he  was  almost  peremptory  in  declining  to  have  his  name  go  again  before  the  people, 
Governor  Curtin  was  re-elected  governor,  and  his  labors  knew  no  cessation  until,  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  war,  his  health  being  utterly  broken,  he  went  to  Cuba  for  a  time  for  rest  and 
recuperation.  In  1867  Governor  Curtin  retired  from  the  governorship,  and  the  same  year  he 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  the  fact  of  the  candidacy  of  Simon 
Cameron  prevented  his  receiving  this  honor,  to  which  many  thought  his  services  justly  entitled 
him.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  twice  been  tendered  a  foreign  mission,  but  had  declined.  In 
1868  he  was  nominated  by  a  soldiers'  convention  for  Vice-President  with  General  Grant,  and 
Pennsylvania  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  instructed  to  support 
his  candidacy,  but  again  the  Cameron  influence  defeated  him  and  Schuyler  Colfax  was  nom- 
inated in  his  stead.  Governor  Curtin  took  an  active  part  in  the  election  of  General  Grant,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  latter  after  his  inauguration  was  to  appoint  him  Minister  to  Russia, 
the  nomination  being  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Governor  Curtin  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  just  before  sailing  for  Europe  was  given  a  public  reception  by  the  Councils 
of  Philadelphia  in  Independence  Hall,  and  in  addition  a  banquet  by  the  leading  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  party,  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Governor  Curtin  remained  in  Russia  nearly 
four  years,  representing  his  country  at  St.  Petersburg  with  distinction,  but  without  connection 
with  any  very  important  historical  event,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  being  friendly  and 
undisturbed.     Soon  after  his  return  home  Governor  Curtin  was  presented  by  the  Czar,  Alex- 
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ander  II.,  with  a  life-size  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  a  distinguished  Russian  artist. 
Alexander  II.  appears  in  the  uniform  of  the  Probajinskey  Guards,  the  oldest  military  organiza- 
tion in  Eussia.  He  also  received  from  Prince  Gortschakoff  a  similar  portrait  decorated  with 
all  the  titles  that  so  distinguished  that  great  diplomat.  These  paintings  were  prized  by 
Governor  Curtin,  not  only  for  their  excellence  as  likenesses  and  as  works  of  art,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  unusual  compliment  paid  him  by  their  gift.  Governor  Curtin  took  part  in  the 
Liberal  Republican  movement  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  in  1872,  and  was  prominently 
spoken  of  for  the  second  place  on  that  ticket.  Indeed,  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  in  the  Greeley  Convention  for  President.  His  connection  with  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican movement  and  the  bitter  antagonisms  which  followed  it  brought  about  his  alienation 
from  the  Republican  party,  in  which  he  had  been  a  dominant  power  for  forty  years,  and  from 
1872  to  1881  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics.  When  he  re-entered  public  life  in  that  year 
it  was  as  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  he  served  for  six  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
the  close  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  he  retired  permanently  from  office  to  spend  his  last  days 
in  his  birthplace,  Bellefonte,  where  his  excellent  library  has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
of  late  years.  He  has  continued  interested,  however,  in  several  important  business  concerns, 
including  a  national  and  a  private  bank  and  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  Railroad,  which  runs  from 
Lock  Haven  to  Tyrone,  and  the  construction  of  which  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 
Governor  Curtin  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Wilson,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  J.  Wilson,  of 
Centre  County,  Pa. ,  an  amiable  and  devoted  lady,  and  has  four  daughters  and  one  son  living. 
His  residence  is  the  most  conspicuous  house  on  the  principal  street  of  his  native  town,  and  a 
stone  edifice,  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  many  friends  toward  whom  he  extends  a 
generous  hospitality.  In  personal  appearance,  although  beyond  the  threescore  and  ten  years 
allotted  to  man  by  the  Psalmist,  Governor  Curtin  presents  a  notable  and  dignified  appear- 
ance. His  trim  and  erect  form,  over  six  feet  in  height,  towers  above  most  men.  His  face  is 
strikingly  interesting,  displaying  vigor  and  force  of  character.  A  broad,  high  forehead, 
Roman  nose,  dark  gray  eyes,  and  a  head  crowned  with  a  thick  mass  of  silver- tinted  hair, 
present  altogether  characteristics  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  man. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  his  long  life  has  been  the  affection  and  tenderness  he  has  always  inspired 
among  those  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  him.  During  the  war  he  was  known  as  the 
"Soldier's  Friend."  His  charity  and  generosity  to  the  poor  and  helpless  have  been  spurs  of 
action  to  him  through  all  his  long,  eventful,  and  worthy  life,  yet  all  of  this  gentleness  of 
disposition  never  in  the  slightest  interfered  with  the  forceful,  vigorous,  and  determined  quali- 
ties which  went  to  make  him  a  master  among  men.  Governor  Curtin's  war  speeches  are  too 
numerous  and  extensive  for  mention  here,  but  his  first  and  one  of  the  best  of  his  addresses  to 
soldiers  was  delivered  before  five  Pennsylvania  regiments  near  Philadelphia  in  December,  1861. 
While  Governor  Curtin  could  always  entertain  and  hold  a  large  audience  by  the  hour  with  his 
easy,  graceful  oratory,  he  also  was  unrivalled  in  the  more  serious  eloquence  of  a  memorial 
address.  Among  other  published  eulogiums  of  his  may  be  mentioned  the  addresses  before  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1873 — one  on  his  life  friend  and  fellow-advocate  of  Bellefonte, 
Hon.  Hugh  N.  McAllister,  the  other  on  the  Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Zachary  Taylor  and  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  during  his 
(Curtin's)  administration,  which  was  given  without  previous  thought — impromptu  for  the 
occasion — and  both  constituting  admirable  specimens  of  memorial  tribute  that  have  long  since 
become  a  part  of  the  annals  and  the  cherished  eloquence  of  the  Keystone  State. 
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WILLAKD  SAULSBURY. 

Hon.  Willard  Saulsbury,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Delaware  from  1858 
till  1871,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  orator  and  esteemed  citizen,  Chancellor  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  from  1S73  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  born  June  2d,  1820,  and  died  April  6th,  1892. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Saulsbury,  a  man  of  strong  character  and  commanding  influence 
in  his  own  locality,  and  was  born  in  Mispillion  Hundred,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Kent 
County,  Del.,  near  the  Maryland  State  line.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Smith.  His  brother,  Dr.  Gove  Saulsbury,  was  Governor  of  Delaware;  and  another  brother, 
Eli,  was  Senator  from  that  State  from  1871  to  1889.  The  ancestors  of  the  Delaware  Saulsburys 
emigrated  from  Wales,  where  the  family  had  then  become  prominent,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, settling  in  Dorchester  County,  Md. ,  on  lands  which  included  the  very  farm  on  which 
Willard  was  born,  and  which  on  adjustment  of  boundary  lines  between  Delaware  and  Maryland 
was  awarded  to  Delaware.  For  two  centuries  land-owners  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and 
while  members  of  the  family  held  official  positions  of  local  importance  at  different  periods,  it 
was  not  until  Willard  Saulsbury  became  prominent  and  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation 
that  the  "Saulsbury  Triumvirate,"  which  included  the  three  brothers,  gave  renown  to  the 
family  name  and  made  it  historical.  Willard  was  a  student  at  the  Academy  in  Denton,  Md., 
when  a  boy,  and  afterward  at  Delaware  and  Dickinson  Colleges.  He  then  studied  law  with 
Hon.  James  L.  Bartol,  of  Denton,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  Maryland,  and  completed  his  legal 
studies  at  Dover,  Del.,  with  Hon.  Martin  W.  Bates,  who,  at  that  time  a  Democratic  leader  in 
Delaware,  became  at  a  later  period  United  States  Senator.  He  was  a  hard,  earnest,  and  faith- 
ful student.  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  settled  in  Georgetown,  Sussex  County,  Del., 
where  he  opened  an  office  and  began  practice.  He  was  already  noted  for  the  affability  of  his 
manners  and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  attending  to  the 
interests  of  his  clients  soon  made  him  exceedingly  popular  as  a  lawyer  and  most  successful  in 
his  profession.  Indeed,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  professional  career,  his  own  qualities 
assured  him  certain  success.  In  1850,  when  Mr.  Saulsbury  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tharp  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  his  new  and  impor- 
tant office  the  young  lawyer  fully  responded  to  its  demands  and  to  the  expectations  of  his 
friends  and  of  the  members  of  the  Delaware  bar,  who  already  began  to  appreciate  his  remarkable 
abilities  at  something  like  their  real  value.  During  his  official  term  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  in  the  legal  history  of  the  State  were  conducted  by  him,  and  served  to  display  more  than 
ever  his  sterling  integrity,  his  ability,  and  his  eloquence.  He  soon  attained  the  highest  place 
in  his  professional  career.  He  was  especially  successful  before  a  jury,  whether  acting  as 
prosecuting  attorney  or  in  behalf  of  the  accused.  Much  of  this  success  he  owed  to  his  powerful 
and  skilful  oratory,  but  also  much  of  it  to  the  closeness  and  assiduity  with  which  he  prepared 
his  cases  and  to  the  persistence  with  which  he  continually  read  and  studied  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Saulsbury  was  Attorney-General  during  five  years.  In  1859  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  his  State,  and  served  for  twelve  years  with  honor  and  credit  to  his  country,  his 
State,  and  himself.  As  a  Senator,  and  at  a  period  when  that  body  contained  America's  most 
eloquent  orators  and  most  able  and  brilliant  statesmen,  Mr.  Saulsbury  there  maintained  his 
great  reputation  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  statesmanship  which  he  had  acquired  at  home. 
Though  overborne  by  the  weight  of  numbers  of  the  opposition,  though  during  those  times  of 
the  greatest  excitement  this  country  has  ever  witnessed  he  was  often  threatened  with  personal 
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violence  for  the  absolute  fearlessness  with  which  he  opposed  many  of  the  popular  measures  of 
the  war,  he  never  hesitated  to  combat  those  radical  measures  which  he  believed  subversive  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  His  bold  and  eloquent  speech  against  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  was  delivered  against  the  protests  of  his  friends,  who  believed  his  life  would  be  im- 
perilled thereby,  and  against  the  earnest  objections  of  his  colleague.  The  slightest  element  of 
personal  fear  was  unknown  to  him.  Though  always  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Union,  his 
political  opinions  as  to  methods  were  opposed  to  those  in  power  at  the  time.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war  he  issued  an  open  letter  to  the  people  of  his  State,  in  which  he  reminded 
his  fellow- citizens  and  constituents  that  Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Constitution, 
and  declared  that  she  should  surely  be  the  last  to  do  anything  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  force 
and  binding  obligation  of  that  precious  instrument.  On  April  2d,  1860,  he  delivered  a  powerful 
address  on  the  States'  rights  resolution  offered  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  which  produced  a 
marked  impression  and  placed  the  Delaware  Senator  at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
Another  of  his  more  celebrated  speeches  during  this  crisis  was  that  of  January  29th,  1862,  on 
the  resolution  to  expel  Jesse  D.  Bright  from  the  Senate ;  and  others,  his  speech  of  March  24th, 
1864,  on  the  bill  to  prevent  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  from  interfering  in  the  election  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  that  on  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  delivered  March 
6th,  1866.  During  all  this  exciting  period,  and  often  in  difficult  and  even  dangerous  situations, 
Senator  Saulsbury  never  failed  to  retain  the  high  position  which  he  had  assumed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  outbreak,  and  which  had  in  it  nothing  of  the  time-server  or  the  mere  politician. 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  bitter  reconstruction  questions  were  under  debate, 
though  one  of  a  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  minority,  Senator  Saulsbury  never  ceased  his 
efforts  to  obtain  for  the  people  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  the  best  possible  conditions.  In 
those  days  of  fierce  animosities  and  cruel  reprisals,  he  did  his  best  work  in  seeking  to  ameliorate 
the  situation  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  At  the  close  of  his  second  Senatorial  term  he 
retired  from  the  Senate,  bearing  with  him  the  respect  of  his  associates  and  the  high  esteem  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  country.  Even  those  partisans  who  had  been  embittered  by  the  deter- 
mined position  which  he  had  in  some  instances  held  in  opposition  to  their  convictions  did 
not  now  withhold  from  him  their  meed  of  recognition  and  praise  for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a 
statesman  and  a  man.  In  1873  Mr.  Saulsbury  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  graced  that  high  position  as  he  had  all  that  he  had  filled.  In  this,  the  highest 
judicial  position  in  his  State,  he  held  the  scales  of  justice  with  an  even  hand.  In  the  adjudica- 
tion and  determination  of  the  grave  and  important  questions  that  were  brought  before  him,  he 
took  a  strong  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  facts  and  legal  principles  applicable  thereto, 
permitting  no  artificial  technicalities  to  hinder  or  confuse  the  right  determination  of  a  cause. 
While  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Saulsbury  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest  member  of  that  body.  In 
all  respects  his  was  a  splendid  personality :  six  feet  in  height,  perfectly  proportioned,  hair  of 
raven  blackness,  eyes  tender  and  impassioned  or  stern  and  flashing,  laughing  with  infecting 
pleasure  or  veiled  in  tears  as  the  theme  of  his  eloquence  demanded,  and  with  a  heart  as  kind 
and  generous  as  his  perceptions  and  judgment  were  keen.  Mr.  Saulsbury  was  married  May 
11th,  1850,  to  Anna  Ponder,  a  sister  of  ex-Governor  Ponder,  who  survives  him.  Of  their  three 
children,  a  daughter,  Margaret,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  a  son,  John  Ponder  Saulsbury, 
died,  while  Secretary  of  State  for  Delaware,  in  1889.  The  surviving  son,  Willard  Saulsbury, 
a  lawyer  of  high  standing  at  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  bar,  the  possessor  of  a  very  large  law 
practice,  and  an  active  and  able  Democrat,  has  already  shown  great  capacity  for  political  leader- 
ship and  is  respected  and  admired  by  his  fellow -citizens  and  associates.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Chancellor  Saulsbury,  the  Lewes  Pilot  referred  thus  gracefully  to  his  character  and 
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"  Delaware  has  always  been  proud  of  her  public  men,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one 
who  has  justified  and  called  forth  that  pride  more  than  the  man  to  whom  the  last  of  earth's 
honors  will  be  paid  this  afternoon  at  Dover.  Attorney -General,  Senator,  Chancellor — how  she 
loved  to  shower  her  gifts  upon  him,  and  how  well  did  he  repay  her  for  all  she  gave  him !  At 
the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  bench,  it  was  the  same — new  lustre  added  to  the  brightness  of 
the  fame  of  this  little  State.  Delaware  was  proud  of  him,  but  here  in  Sussex  it  was  something 
more  than  pride.  To  the  younger  generation  the  hold  that  Willard  Saulsbury  had  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  men  of  Sussex  during  the  time  of  his  active  public  career  is  something  incom- 
prehensible. It  was  a  personal  loyalty  that  is  absolutely  non-existent  at  the  present  day. 
There  are  gray-haired  men  in  Sussex  whose  voices  quiver  and  whose  eyes  glisten  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  boyhood  as  they  talk  to  you  of  Willard  Saulsbury.  It  was  here  that  he  entered 
upon  his  profession,  and  it  was  here  that  his  earliest  triumphs  were  achieved.  And  he  never 
forgot  old  Sussex.  To  the  day  of  his  death  his  thoughts  turned  kindly  to  the  honest,  faithful 
hearts  that  had  never  failed  him.  And  so  at  Dover  among  the  throng  that  gathered  there  to 
pay  the  last  sad  tribute  to  the  dead  Chancellor,  there  were  no  sincerer  mourners  than  the  old 
men  of  Sussex  who  honored  and  loved  him  in  his  life  and  who  will  tenderly  cherish  his 
memory." 

Praise  such  as  this,  admittedly  well  bestowed,  could  only  apply  to  one  with  the  well- 
rounded  character  and  the  admirable  qualities  which  no  brief  sketch  can  adequately  portray. 
Senator  Saulsbury  stands  out  from  his  State  and  his  time  as  the  peer  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  that  made  the  halls  of  Congress  memorable  in  those  "days  that  tried  men's  souls." 
The  reputation  he  achieved  was  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and  not  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  his  State.  The  following  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  was  published  in  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  shows  at  least  that  some  of  those  warm-hearted  Southern  people 
still  remember  his  good  deeds  and  words  in  their  behalf: 

"  The  recent  death  of  Hon.  Willard  Saulsbury,  ex-United  States  Senator  for  the  State  of 
Delaware,  has  received  that  notice  for  an  hour  or  a  day  which  the  busy  world  accords  to  the 
passing  away  of  a  man  conspicuous  in  life  and  illustrious  in  public  service.  But  we  of  the 
South  think  of  him  as  something  more  than  the  broad  statesman  and  wise  lawgiver  whom  the 
people  of  his  State  delighted  to  honor,  and  to  whom  they  proffered  their  choicest  gifts.  There 
are  men  among  us — with  most  of  their  lives  behind  them  and  waiting  for  the  end  which  gently 
came  to  him  the  other  day — who  tell  their  sons,  with  full  heart  and  suffused  eye,  what  manner 
of  man  Willard  Saulsbury  was.  His  dust  is  gathered  to  his  native  soil ;  but  may  not  we,  too, 
lay  tributes  on  his  tomb — we  in  whose  behalf  he  raised  his  voice  when  we  were  'passing  under 
the  yoke'  ?  .  .  .  We  shall  remember  him ;  and  to  his  courage,  his  magnanimity,  and  his  nobility 
of  nature  we  shall  offer  the  homage  always  due  to  honesty  and  virtue  in  public  life. 

"  'Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  in  you 
That  sleepeth,  but  is  never  dead, 
Will  wake  to  majesty  the  nobleness  in  other  men. '  " 


CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  fourth  of  the  name,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  and  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and 
Financial  Manager  of  the  entire  Vanderbilt  system  of  roads,  was  born  at  New  Dorp,  Staten 
Island,  November  27th,  1843.  He  is  the  son  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  formerly  President  of  the 
New  York  Central,  and  grandson  of  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  founder  and  original 
organizer  of  the  Vanderbilt  system.  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  father,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
was  a  descendant  of  Jan  Aertsen  Van  der  Bilt,  a  Dutch  farmer  who  settled  near  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  about  1650.     The  elder  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  a  farmer  at  New  Dorp,  and  there  his 
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grandson,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  also  became  a  farmer  about  1841,  tbe  Commodore  having  a 
notion  of  testing  his  son's  individuality  and  perseverance  in  making  his  own  living  out  of 
comparatively  small  material,  while  he  himself  was  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  through  his 
marvellously  admirable  prosecution  of  the  great  undertakings  which  from  time  to  time  occupied 
his  attention.  The  success  of  this  training,  which  was  in  fact  that  of  the  old  Commodore  him- 
self during  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood,  resulted  in  making  William  H.  Vanderbilt  the 
self-reliant,  determined,  and  thoughtful  man  out  of  whom  grew  the  railroad  king  of  later  days. 
Young  Cornelius,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  had,  perhaps  fortunately  for  himself  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  life  which  opened  up  to  him,  a  different  training  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  In  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  he  received  an  excellent  academic  education. 
From  the  beginning  his  growth  and  progress  were  watched  over  by  the  Commodore,  who- 
evinced  with  regard  to  his  grandchildren  the  deepest  affection  and  the  most  earnest  desire  for 
their  advancement.  Perceiving,  as  did  also  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  indications  in  young 
Cornelius  which  promised  abundant  success  if  a  sound  business  bringing-up  were  provided, 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  strongly  advocated  such  a  course,  with  the  result  that  at  an  early  age 
he  entered  business  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  in  New  York  City.  Here  no 
favor  was  shown  him  on  account  of  his  family  connections  or  probable  future  position,  but  he 
was  placed  in  the  same  relative  condition  as  all  others  in  the  service  of  the  institution,  and 
while  a  simple  clerk  under  the  direction  of  his  superior  officers,  was  instructed  in  the  work  of 
the  bank  and  thus  introduced  to  his  first  knowledge  of  financial  affairs.  It  soon  became 
obvious  to  the  department  heads  of  the  bank  that  Cornelius  was  a  young  man  remarkably 
endowed  with  faculties  whose  proper  encouragement  and  direction  would  unquestionably  be  of 
great  value  to  the  institution.  All  his  work  was  seen  to  be  faithful  and  remarkably  accurate. 
He  was  industrious  and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and  close  in  his  attendance  to 
the  service  of  the  bank.  All  of  this  was  recognized  by  the  bank  officials,  and  he  was  gradually 
advanced  from  post  to  post  as  his  service  seemed  to  deserve  such  acknowledgment,  his  salary 
being  adequately  increased  with  each  promotion.  Meanwhile  the  Commodore,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  engrossing  occupations  and  the  control  of  the  vast  interests  in  his  hands,  did  not  fail  to 
keep  an  eye  on  this  young  man,  in  whom  he  foresaw  a  most  able  and  honorable  successor  to 
himself.  Accordingly,  when  young  Cornelius  was  approaching  his  majority  his  grandfather 
had  him  transferred  to  the  private  banking  house  of  Kissam  Brothers,  that  he  should,  in  this 
position  and  under  the  different  conditions  which  obtained  therein,  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
brokerage  business  and  of  the  stock  market  which  he  could  hardly  have  obtained  in  an  ordinary 
bank  of  deposit  and  discount.  The  marked  individuality  of  Cornelius  showed  itself  at  this 
period  in  a  direction  which  was  illustrative  of  one  of  its  very  strongest  features — the  religious 
tendency.  Perhaps  without  any  specific  intention,  but  certainly  with  a  direct  leading  in  that 
direction,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  with  such  conscientiousness  of 
purpose  that  the  relation  then  formed  doubtless  stood  as  a  barrier  forever  after  between  himself 
and  those  insidious  and  so  often  fatal  temptations  which  act  with  such  force  and  perseverance 
in  the  case  of  men  whose  inheritance  includes  great  wealth  and  a  lofty  position.  Of  a  strongly 
receptive  nature,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  endowed  with  a  natural  manliness  sufficient  to 
strengthen  him  in  any  direction  toward  which  his  disposition  or  his  environment  might  lead 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  youth  in  being  specially  under  the 
hands  of  the  Commodore.  Many  of  the  latter's  best  qualities,  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  his 
tremendous  energjr,  and  his  breadth  of  mental  vision,  were  thus  assimilated  by  the  young  man, 
while  no  less  did  he  owe  to  his  father,  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  the  patience,  foresight,  and 
self-discipline  which  were  a  part  of  the  latter's  character  and  greatly  assisted  in  raising  him  to 
the  eminence  which  he  reached  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  financiers  his   country  has 
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produced.  When  Commodore  Vanderbilt  died,  he  showed  by  practical  recognition  in  his  will 
that  the  conduct  and  career  of  young  Cornelius  up  to  that  period  had  met  with  his  complete 
approbation.  Subsequently  a  similar  confidence  both  in  his  integrity  and  ability  was  exhibited 
by  the  will  of  his  own  father,  and  who  so  disposed  the  family  arrangements  made  regarding 
the  Vanderbilt  estate  after  his  death  that  the  bulk  of  the  family  fortune,  including  the  railroad 
securities,  was  left  to  the  management  of  the  two  brothers — Cornelius  and  William  Kissam. 
In  1865,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  office  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  for  two  years  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
study  of  railroad  management  and  finances,  with  the  result  that  in  1S67  he  became  Treasurer 
of  that  company.  This  office  he  continued  to  fill  during  the  next  ten  years'  and  of  course  with 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  experience  and  knowledge  regarding  the  affairs  which  it  was  to 
become  his  duty  thereafter  to  supervise  and  control  on  a  much  larger  and  more  important  scale. 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  died  in  New  York  City  January  4th,  1877,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
succeeded  him  in  the  Presidency  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  while  Cornelius  was  made 
First  Vice-President  and  given  entire  control  of  the  finances  of  the  road,  and  his  brother, 
William  K.,  became  Second  Vice-President,  having  charge  of  the  road's  traffic  business. 
As  Treasurer  of  the  Harlem  road,  Cornelius  had  shown  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  financial 
affairs  and  had  in  fact  mastered  their  intricacies  as  applied  to  a  railroad  system.  And  thus 
the  application  of  his  acquirements  and  his  natural  powers  to  the  much  larger  volume  of  such 
business  connected  with  the  management  of  the  New  York  Central  road  was  really  felt  by 
him  but  little.  In  his  new  position  and  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  the  New  York  Central  and  with  the  managers  of  the  other  roads  of  the  Vanderbilt 
system,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  became  speedily  notable  for  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his 
statements,  for  a  quickness  of  perception  which  enabled  him,  almost  at  a  glance,  to  unravel 
any  account  or  financial  statement,  however  complicated,  and  for  a  remarkable  memory,  which 
on  requisition  would  recall  any  portion  of  his  familiar  knowledge  of  his  work,  and  enable  him 
to  answer  promptly  and  accurately  the  frequent  and  unexpected  questions  of  his  father  con- 
cerning it.  Having  in  charge  the  financial  relations  of  the  Central  road  brought  him  also  into 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  outside  world,  and  more  particularly  with  the  great  banking 
and  other  business  interests  with  which  the  system  is  necessarily  identified.  Such  acquaintance 
gained  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  most  prominent  financiers,  bankers,  and  rail- 
road men  of  the  country,  and  it  began  to  be  recognized  that  in  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  would 
eventually  be  found  a  fitting  follower  and  representative  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  In 
May,  1883,  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads, 
and  Cornelius  and  his  brother,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  resigned  their  vice-presidencies.  The 
object  of  this  apparently  sudden  and  vital  official  change  in  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
great  system  of  roads,  the  reins  of  whose  government  had  hitherto  been  held  in  individual 
hands,  was  the  result  of  wise  and  conservative  judgment,  having  for  its  purpose  the  best  use 
in  the  direction  of  all  the  best  accessible  wisdom.  The  object  of  the  change  was  first  to  bring 
the  Directors  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  operations  of  the  companies  and  to  make  the 
management  responsible  to  them.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  trained  ability  of  the  executive 
officers  was  made  available  in  the  Board,  but  the  representatives  of  the  stock  and  bond  holders 
were  in  touch  with  the  movement  of  the  business,  and  their  wisdom  strengthened  the  organ- 
ization. Another  and  most  important  purpose  was  to  bring  the  Vanderbilt  lines  east  of  Chicago 
into  the  closest  alliance.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  became  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  and  also  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Michigan  Central,  while  William  K.  assumed  the  same  position  in  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Nickel  Plate.     Thus  the  Vanderbilt  management  and  interests  between  New  York 
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and  Chicago  were  brought  into  harmonious  relations,  and  made  subject  to  a  common  policy. 
By  this  arrangement  the  President  of  each  of  the  lines  becomes  directly  responsible  to  the 
Directors  of  his  own  company.  Under  this  new  system  Mr.  James  H.  Rutter  was  the  first 
President  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  at  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
who  still  holds  the  office.  But  what  is  known  as  the  Vanderbilt  system  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  nearly  to  Salt  Lake  City,  while  its  branches  and  other  affiliated  lines  reach  into  ever}' 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Northwest,  covering  in  all  about  twenty  thousand  miles  of  rails.  It 
extends  also  far  into  the  South,  and,  by  alliance  with  the  Union  Pacific,  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
The  Vanderbilt  system  proper  includes  the  Harlem ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River ;  the 
West  Shore ;  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern ;  the  Michigan  Central  with  its  Canada 
Southern  auxiliary;  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western,  which  stretches  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  and  six  hundred  miles  beyond  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  covering  the  entire  North- 
west. Of  all  these  roads  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge,  as,  besides  having 
been  First  Vice-President  and  Financial  Manager  of  the  New  York  Central,  he  was  in  1878 
Treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Central  and  of  the  Canada  Southern;  in  1879,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  latter;  in  1880,  Treasurer  and  Vice-President  of  the  Michigan  Central,  and 
continued  to  hold  these  positions  until  1883,  when  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  York  Central,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  President  of  the  Canada  Southern.  In  1877  he  was  made  Vice-President,  and 
in  1886  President,  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  of  which  he  had  already  been 
Treasurer  from  1867  to  1877,  and  the  position  of  President  of  this  road  he  has  continued  to 
hold  ever  since,  in  connection  with  his  other  offices.  With  an  aggregate  of  fine  financial 
ability  and  experience,  the  reins  of  power  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  Vanderbilt,  not  by 
reason  of  the  name  or  for  the  sake  of  conservatism,  or  because  of  precedents,  but  because  Mr. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  established  character  for  prudence  and  sound  judgment,  his  recognized 
financial  ability,  and  his  conceded  integrity  in  council  are,  as  is  well  known,  all  combined  in 
the  interest  of  all  stockholders  alike.  And  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  and  is  fully 
recognized  that  he  is  determined  that,  without  fear  or  favoritism  of  any  kind,  the  roads  shall 
be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  stockholders,  a  fact  the  knowledge  of  which  forms  a 
bulwark  of  strength  and  confidence  in  the  Vanderbilt  securities  all  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  training  from  the  beginning  has  been  financial  altogether.  And  while,  of  course, 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  from  his  long  official  experience  in  the  New  York  and  Harlem  and 
New  York  Central  roads,  with  everything  in  general  relating  to  railroad  transportation  and 
traffic,  it  is  as  a  financier  that  his  immediate  relations  to  the  roads  in  his  care  have  made  him 
most  prominent.  He  is  a  natural  lover  of  figures.  He  delights  in  them,  and  the  most  compli- 
cated mathematical  statements  in  connection  with  affairs  with  which  he  is  familiar  have  not 
the  slightest  terrors  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  Of  course,  the  duties  which  have  been  herein  indicated 
are  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  any  one  man  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  labor,  but  they  do  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  totality  of  the  interests  which  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  has  in  his  charge,  and  over  all  of  which  he  exercises  that  degree  of  supervision  which 
each  of  them  appears  to  demand  at  his  hand ;  for  it  is  a  marked  feature  in  his  character  that 
to  whatever  interest,  small  or  great,  he  attaches  himself,  to  that  extent  he  takes  upon  himself 
the  burden  of  fulfilling  such  duties  as  to  him  appear  essential  in  connection  therewith.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  is  probably  associated  as  a  Director  or  Trustee  with  as  many  public  organizations, 
societies,  and  institutions  as  any  other  man  in  New  York.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  has  more  and 
wider  relations  of  this  character  than  any  other  man.  It  is  remarked  of  him  that  he  is  just  as 
rigid  and  methodical  in  his  relation  to  positions  of  this  nature  as  he  is  with  regard  to  the 
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broader  interests  connected  with  his  railroad  and  financial  duties.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  deep  and 
conscientious  religious  nature  has  brought  him  into  prominence  as  a  member  of  religious 
organizations,  and  he  is  in  the  direction  of  many  such,  while  as  a  benefactor  in  religious  and 
charitable  works  he  has  been  as  generous  as  he  has  been  modest  in  giving.  He  is  a  Trustee 
or  Director,  among  others,  of  the  following  institutions:  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  General  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Seaman's  Mission  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Home  for  Incurables,  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association, 
the  House  of  Eest  for  Consumptives,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  Christian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men,  and  the  Hospital  for  the  Euptured  and 
Crippled.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ; 
Trustee  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  new  building  he  contributed  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  and  Trustee  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  to  which  he  gave  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  is  also  a  member  or  fellow  of  the  following :  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
the  Players'  Club,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  of  which  he  was  formerly  President;  the  St. 
Nicholas  Club,  the  New  York  Farmers ;  Trustee  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  the  New  York 
Historical  Society;  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Union,  the  Knickerbocker,  the 
Century,  the  Grolier,  the  Down-town  Club,  the  Thursday  Evening;  Fellow  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  Director  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum ;  member  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  Committee,  of  the  American  School  for  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  and  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Country  and  Tuxedo  Clubs,  and  is  prominent  at  Newport,  where  he  interests 
himself  greatly  in  the  Casino  and  the  Eeading-Eoom  and  the  Improvement  Society.  Although, 
as  has  been  said,  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  and  of  faithful  adherence  to  these  in  his 
personal  and  public  life,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  by  no  means  an  ascetic,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
lover  of  art  in  all  its  phases,  is  fond  of  horses  and  yachting,  although  not  in  the  least  a  sporting 
man,  and  only  caring  for  either  on  account  of  the  relaxation  from  business  and  exhilaration  of 
spirits  to  which  they  are  accessory.  In  most  of  his  relations  with  institutions  and  other  public 
organizations  Mr.  Vanderbilt  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  he  is  by  such  connection  performing 
a  portion  of  his  duty  to  the  world  at  large,  as  to  which  his  ideas  are  peculiarly  conscientious. 
He  is,  therefore,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  punctilious  in  his  attendance  at  meetings  of 
Trustees  or  Boards  of  Directors  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  devotes  to  whatever  questions  of 
interest  may  come  before  him  in  this  capacity  the  same  earnestness  that  he  bestows  on  his  custom- 
ary duties.  As  is  the  case  with  all  men  of  recognized  fortune,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  the  recipient  of 
requests  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  bestowal  of  charity  in  every  possible  direction.  In 
connection  with  those  institutions  of  a  charitable  nature  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  as  to 
the  conduct  and  uses  of  which  he  is  fully  cognizant,  he  is  always  liberal,  and  helps  them  out  of 
many  a  tight  corner  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  without  his  assistance  to  emerge. 
In  other  directions,  however,  than  those  covered  by  organized  charity,  the  demand  upon  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  often  assumes  the  character  of  a  persecution.  Subject,  as  men  of  wealth  are,  to 
the  clever  and  experienced  attacks  of  skilled  professional  beggars,  a  constant  watchfulness  or 
else  an  entire  abstention  of  charity  must  be  observed  with  regard  to  such  instances.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  has  always,  where  cases  have  been  brought  before  him  whose  character  has  been 
recognized  as  deserving  of  assistance,  been  most  liberal,  while  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
judicious  in  extending  such  assistance  as  was  needed.  Unfortunately,  as  is  the  case  with 
others  under  similar  circumstances,  it  has  been  very  much  the  experience  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
that  such  cases  only  too  frequently  turn  out  to  be  simulated  and  fraudulent  in  their  character. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  a  lover  of  art.  He  possesses  in  his  elegant  and  refined  residence  in  Fifth 
Avenue  a  valuable  and  well-selected  collection  of  the  works  of  the  best  modern  painters.     It 
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was  he  who  gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  the  great  painting  by  Eosa  Bonheur  of 
the  Horse  Fair,  and  to  the  same  institution  he  presented  a  rare  and  valuable  collection  of 
drawings  by  the  old  masters.  But  among  the  most  important  single  benefactions  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  and  a  really  remarkable  instance  of  generosity  and  wise  thoughtfulness  combined, 
was  the  gift  to  the  employees  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad,  and  its 
leased  and  affiliated  lines,  of  the  splendid  club  house  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.  As  to  this  club,  which  is  supplied  with  reading-rooms,  game- 
rooms,  rooms  for  educational  classes,  a  large  hall  for  general  meetings,  gymnasium,  bowling 
alleys,  plunge-bath  and  sleeping  apartments  for  employees  coming  in  late  or  detained  in  the 
city  over  night — it  is  also  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the  finest  library  owned  by  any  club  in 
New  York.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad 
Company  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  gift  to  the  employees 
of  the  road  by  recording  upon  their  minutes  and  afterward  presenting  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in 
appropriate  form  the  following  letter : 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad, 
Office  of  the  President, 
New  York,  June  30th,  1886. 
C.  Vanderbilt,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  Company  to  convey  to  you  the  expression  of  their  profound  appreciation 
of  your  generosity  in  the  gift  of  the  proposed  building  for  the  use  of  the  men  in  the  service  of 
this  and  other  companies  centering  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  In  leasing  the  land  for  the 
site  of  this  structure,  they  feel  that  they  are  applying  the  property  to  the  best  purpose  possible. 
While  you  could  not  be  fairly  called  upon  any  more  than  other  individual  stockholders  to 
personally  incur  this  expense,  in  doing  so  you  perpetuate,  in  a  way  most  honorable  to  yourself 
and  beneficial  to  the  company,  a  name  already  identified  with  the  management  of  this  corpora- 
tion and  its  affiliated  lines  through  two  generations.  Individually  I  am  deeply  sensible  thai 
this  work  will  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and 
promote  that  good  feeling  and  mutual  and  interdependent  interest  between  the  executive  and 
all  departments  of  our  business,  which,  increasing  with  years,  will  furnish  more  acceptable 
service  to  the  public,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chauncey  M.  Depew, 

President. 

This  building,  at  present  being  remodelled,  greatly  enlarged  in  size,  and  extended  in 
convenience  and  completeness,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
is  now  very  nearly  finished.  The  significance  of  this  gift  was  as  well  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  employees  of  the  road,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed  and  has  since  been  conducted, 
as  it  was  by  the  Directors  of  the  road.  Not  only  should  an  act  of  this  nature  be  considered  in 
its  personal  relation,  but  also  in  regard  to  its  influence  upon  the  relations  of  all  those  connected 
with  the  road,  encouraging,  as  it  does,  a  degree  of  harmony  and  of  the  recognition  of  mutual 
interests  as  well  as  mutual  duties  which  could  not  fail  to  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  road,  and  therefore  to  those  of  its  stockholders.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  several  years  ago 
became  convinced  that  the  work  of  charity  in  our  greater  cities  was  to  a  great  extent  a  mis- 
carriage. He  thought  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject  and  talked  with  many  others  who  have 
given  this  matter  consideration  and  who  have  had  experience  with  it.  At  last  he  was  ready  to 
act.  Jointly  with  his  mother  he  gave  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  vestryman, 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  no  other  conditions  as  to  its  expenditure  than  that  it 
should  be  used  to  build  and  endow  an  institution  under  the  control  of  the  church,  which 
should  undertake  a  benevolent  and  helpful  work  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened  view 
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as  to  the  best  way  to  carry  on  such  work.  Out  of  this  benefaction  in  part  has  grown  one 
of  the  most  complete  Parish  houses  in  the  world,  located  in  Forty-second  Street  east  of  Third 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  He  also  made  princely  contributions  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
Society,  and  therefrom  sprang  that  palace  of  benevolence  at  Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue,  called  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Missions  House.  This,  too,  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  a  certain  line  of  charitable  work,  different  from  that  which  has  characterized  the  usual  per- 
formance of  the  city  missionary,  the  children's  aid  societies,  and  other  charitable  efforts  for  the 
poor  in  great  cities.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  another  are  said  to  have  contributed  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  money  needed  to  build  this  structure  and  to  endow  it.  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
owns  a  choice  farm  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  situated  a  few  miles  from  New- 
port, E.  I.  Here  he  has  bred  fine  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  raised  the  best  vegetables 
known  to  the  average  model  farm.  His  magnificent  new  residence  in  New  York,  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Central  Park,  is  patterned  after  the  celebrated  Chateau  of  Blois,  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  square  and  four  stories  in  height,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  private 
residence  in  America.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  married,  in  February,  1867,  while  quite  a  young 
man,  Miss  Alice  Gwynne,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Cincinnati.  Four  sons 
and  three  daughters  have  been  born  to  them.  The  eldest  son,  William  H.,  Jr.,  a  young 
man  of  rare  promise,  was  stricken  with  disease  during  his  junior  year  at  Yale  College,  and 
died  at  his  father's  home  in  New  York,  May  23d,  1892;  Cornelius,  Jr.,  is  now  in  his  junior 
year  at  Yale;  Alfred  G.  is  studying  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Reginald  is 
attending  school  in  New  York  City.  Of  the  two  living  daughters,  Gertrude  is  now  completing 
her  education,  and  Gladys,  the  youngest  child,  is  the  baby  of  the  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt  tendered  to  Yale  University  the  past  year,  as  a  memorial  to  their  son  William 
Henry  Vanderbilt,  a  dormitory  modelled  after  the  one  at  Oxford,  England,  and  to  be  one  of 
the  most  perfect  that  can  be  made.  The  question  of  cost  was  not  considered  in  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  it  will  without  doubt  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  attached  to 
any  institution  of  learning  in  this  or  any  other  country.  When  young  Vanderbilt  died  he  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  '93  at  Yale,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  his  intention,  had  he  lived,  to 
have  erected  a  dormitory  building  himself.  His  father  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  he  determined  upon  carrying  out  his  plans  in  respect  to  this  building.  The  gift 
was  tendered  to  the  trustees  of  the  University,  and  duly  accepted  by  them  January  19th,  1893. 
The  building  is  now  near  completion,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  In  his  home  life 
— as  would  certainly  be  anticipated  of  such  a  man,  to  whom  fortunately  have  been  accorded 
the  blessings  of  a  sympathetic  wife,  and  respectful,  obedient,  and  intelligent  children,  and  amid 
these  surroundings — Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  seen  at  his  best.  Thoroughly  domestic  in  his  personal 
nature,  social  and  agreeable  in  his  manner,  his  domestic  life  is  one  that  would  win  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  any  one  fortunate  enough  to  become  personally  familiar  with  it.  One  trait 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  character  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon,  and  yet  which,  when  it  is 
prominent  in  the  nature  of  a  man,  is  sure  to  be  specially  noted  by  his  associates,  is  the  tenacity 
of  his  friendships.  To  those  whom  he  knew  during  his  youth  and  young  manhood,  he  is 
always  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  kindly  remembrance.  Like  the  same  trait 
in  General  Grant,  to  whom  in  his  misfortunes  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  father  was  so  generous,  but 
with  better  judgment  in  selection,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  never  forgets  old  acquaintances,  or  those 
whom  he  has  known  and  cared  for  or  admired,  no  matter  what  length  of  time  may  elapse 
without  their  meeting.  Thus,  in  summing  up  his  character,  and  with  a  view  to  all  that  has 
been  here  told  with  regard  to  him,  perhaps  the  most  salient  feature,  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  trait  which  he  possesses,  is  fidelity.  From  boyhood  up  he  has  been  noted  for  the 
characteristic  of  faithfulness  to  every  duty  which  he  assumes  or  which  was  thrust  upon,  him, 
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fidelity  to  the  enormous  moneyed  interests  placed  in  his  hands,  fidelity  to  a  public  and  social 
life  most  exacting  in  its  appeals  and  claims,  fidelity  to  his  family  and  more  immediate  and 
close  personal  ties,  and,  last,  fidelity  to  those  religious  convictions  whose  warm  and  serene 
influence  has  guided  him  to  mature  life  by  ways  unmarked  with  any  divergence  from  perfect 
rectitude,  and  graced  and  beautified  by  earnest  sympathy  for  his  fellows  and  the  full  compre- 
hension and  pursuit  of  his  duty  to  mankind. 


S.  F.  B.  MORSE. 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  LL.D.,  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  a  distin- 
guished American  artist,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  27,  1791.  He  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  an  eminent  New  England  divine  and  geographer.  Rev. 
Samuel  Finley,  D.D.,  the  second  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  was 
his  maternal  great-grandfather,  from  whom  he  received  the  first  portion  of  his  name;  and 
the  name  Breese  was  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother.  At  a  very  early  age  young  Morse  gave 
evidence  of  taste  and  genius  for  art ;  and  at  fifteen  he  made  his  first  composition,  a  good  pic- 
ture in  water-colors,  of  a  room  in  his  father's  house  with  the  family  seated  around  a  table. 
From  that  period  the  desire  to  become  a  professional  artist  was  the  dominant  factor  in  his  as- 
pirations, and  continued  all  through  his  collegiate  life.  He  entered  Yale  College,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1810.  Early  in  1811  he  painted  a  picture  called  the  "Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,"  which,  with  a  landscape  painted  at  about  the  same  time,  decided 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  visit  Europe.  He  went  to  England  the  same  year  with  Washing- 
ton Allston  to  study  painting  under  his  tuition  and  that  of  Benjamin  West,  then  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Encouraged  by  his  preceptors  he  painted  a  large  picture, 
"The  Dying  Hercules,"  for  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Following  the  practice  of  All- 
ston, he  modelled  his  figure  in  clay,  which  was  his  first  attempt  at  the  sculptor's  art,  and  was 
successful,  for  the  model  contended  for  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  the  best  original  cast  of  a  single  figure,  and  won  it.  On  May  13,  1813,  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Adelphi,  in  the  presence  of  British  nobility,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  distinguished 
strangers,  he  was  publicly  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  gold  medal,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  colossal  painting  made  from  this  model,  then  on  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, was  receiving  unbounded  praise  from  the  critics,  who  placed  "The  Dying  Hercules" 
among  the  first  twelve  pictures  in  a  collection  of  nearly  two  thousand.  Encouraged  by  his 
success  he  determined  to  contend  for  the  highest  prize  offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  for  the 
best  historical  composition,  the  decision  to  be  made  late  in  1815,  for  which  purpose  he  produced 
his  "Judgment  of  Jupiter"  in  July  of  that  year.  West  assured  him  that  it  would  take  the 
prize,  but  he  was  summoned  home  by  his  father,  and,  filial  love  being  stronger  than  ambition, 
he  returned  to  America ;  by  this  means  being  unable  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Academy, 
which  required  the  victor  to  receive  the  medal  and  money  premium  in  person.  After  remaining 
in  Boston  a  short  time  he  went  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  commenced  the  business  of  por- 
trait painting.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  painted  portraits  with  con- 
siderable financial  success  for  several  years.  During  this  period  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lucretia  Walker,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  He  subsequently  settled  at  New  Haven,  where  he  only 
remained  a  short  time,  and  then  removed  to  New  York  City.  In  1825,  in  connection  with  some 
other  artists,  he  organized  "The  New  York  Drawing  Association,"  and  was  chosen  to  be  its 
president.  In  1826  the  members  of  this  association,  by  resolution,  reorganized  and  founded 
the  present  "National  Academy  of  Design,"  with  Mr.  Morse  as  its  presiding  officer;  in  which 
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position  he  continued  for  sixteen  years.  In  1829  he  made  a  second  professional  visit  to  Europe 
to  complete  his  studies  in  art,  where  he  passed  three  years  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Conti- 
nent. During  his  absence  abroad  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  While  a  student  at  Yale  College  Mr. 
Morse  had  been  a  student  of  chemistry  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Silliman,  and  of  nat- 
ural history  under  that  of  Professor  Day.  To  these  studies  he  had  paid  special  attention, 
and  from  being  a  recreation  they  at  length  became  a  dominant  pursuit.  In  1826-27  his  in- 
timate friend,  Professor  J.  Freeman  Dana,  delivered  series  of  lectures  at  the  Athenseum  on 
"Electro-Magnetism,"  which  had  greatly  interested  Mr.  Morse.  Dana's  spiral-volute  coil,  even 
at  that  early  day,  suggested  to  Morse  the  electro-magnet  used  in  recording  instruments,  and 
this  magnet  is  used  in  every  Morse  telegraph  in  the  world  at  the  present  day.  The  electro- 
magnet on  Sturgeon's  principle,  exhibited  and  explained  by  Professor  Dana  in  his  lectures, 
ultimately,  by  gift  of  Professor  Torry,  came  into  Morse's  possession.  During  his  second  visit 
to  Europe  Mr.  Morse  familiarized  himself  with  the  labors  of  men  of  science  to  establish  commu- 
nication for  long  distances  by  means  of  electro-magnetism,  and  he  saw  an  electro-magnetic 
semaphore  in  operation.  In  the  ship  Sully,  on  his  voyage  from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  1832, 
the  recent  discovery  in  France  of  the  means  for  obtaining  the  electric  spark  from  a  magnet  was 
a  fruitful  topic  of  conversation  among  the  passengers,  and  it  was  during  this  voyage  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  electro-magnetic  and  chemical  recording  telegraph,  substantially  as  it 
now  exists.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  elaborate  his  conception  in  the  form  of  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  exhibited  them  to  his  fellow-passengers ;  which  facts  were  proven  by  their 
testimony  before  the  courts,  and  deemed  sufficiently  conclusive  by  the  judges  to  fix  the  date  of 
Morse's  electro-magnetic  recording  telegraph  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  But  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  immediate  construction  of  his  apparatus,  and  it  was  not  until  November,  1835, 
that  he  completed  a  rude  single  telegraph  instrument,  which  was  sufficient  to  embody  his  in- 
vention. By  this  he  was  enabled  to  communicate  from  one  extremity  of  two  distant  points  of 
a  circuit  of  half  a  mile,  but  not  back  again.  In  July,  1837,  he  completed  his  plan;  when,  by 
means  of  two  instruments,  he  was  enabled  to  communicate  both  from  and  to  a  distant  point. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  the  system  was  exhibited  to  hundreds  of  people  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Morse  telegraph  was  conceived  in  1832,  the  single 
instrument  embodying  the  principle  was  operated  in  1S35,  and  the  system  completed  in  1837, 
in  which  latter  year  he  filed  his  caveat  at  Washington.  Toward  the  end  of  the  long  session  of 
Congress  in  1832,  Mr.  Morse  went  to  Washington,  and  appeared  before  that  body  to  ask  their 
aid  in  the  construction  of  an  experimental  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  in  order  to 
show  the  practicability  of  his  invention.  Although  the  apparatus,  by  its  successful  results  be- 
fore the  Congressional  committees,  attracted  considerable  attention,  the  session  closed  without 
anything  practical  being  achieved.  Mr.  Morse  then  went  to  Europe  with  the  hope  of  securing 
patents  for  his  invention  and  interesting  foreign  governments  in  it ;  but  England  refused  to 
grant  him  a  patent,  France  granted  him  only  a  brevet  d' invention,  and  he  obtained  no  exclu- 
sive privileges  in  any  other  country.  He  returned  home  determined  again  to  attempt  to  inter- 
est Congress  in  his  telegraph.  After  four  years  of  waiting,  Mr.  Morse,  during  the  session  of 
1842-43,  was  once  more  in  Washington,  and  so  far  progressed  that  on  February  21,  1843,  the 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  moved  that  a  bill  in  committee,  appropriating  $30,000  to 
be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  series  of  experiments 
for  testing  the  merits  of  the  telegraph,  should  be  considered.  The  motion  was  met  with  ridi- 
cule at  first,  but  finally  the  bill  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported,  and,  on  February  23,  was  passed 
in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  89  to  83,  and  went  to  the  Senate.  It  was  twilight  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  March  3,  1843;  there  were  119  bills  ahead  of  it;  and  Mr.  Morse,  discouraged,  as  it 
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seemed  impossible  for  it  to  be  reached  in  regular  course  before  the  hour  of  adjournment,  went 
to  his  hotel  and  prepared  to  leave  for  New  York  the  next  morning.  At  breakfast  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  4,  1843,  he  was  astonished  by  the  announcement  that  his  bill  had  been  acted 
upon,  the  nest  to  the  last  one  before  the  session  closed,  and  it  had  passed  just  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  adjournment.  In  1844,  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  that  time,  the  telegraph  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore  was  completed.  The  first  message  sent  over  the  line  was, 
"What  hath  God  wrought!"  The  first  public  messages  sent  were  a  notice  to  Silas  Wright,  in 
Washington,  of  his  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Democratic  Convention,  then  in  session  in  Baltimore,  and  his  reply  declining  the  honor.  The 
members  of  the  convention  were  so  incredulous  as  to  the  authority  of  the  evidence  before  them 
that  an  adjournment  took  place  until  the  next  day  to  await  reliable  information.  The  Morse 
system  having  proved  successful  it  soon  became  universally  adopted ;  and  now  the  telegraph, 
inaugurated  in  May,  1844,  extends  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  struggling  inventor 
almost  at  once  became  the  peer  of  kings,  and  honors  were  showered  thick  and  fast  upon  him. 
Yale  College  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  him  in  1848,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  recog- 
nized him  as  a  public  benefactor,  in  the  same  year,  by  bestowing  the  decoration  Nishan  Iftichar, 
or  "Order  of  Glory,"  in  diamonds.  The  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  each  presented  him  with  gold  medals  of  scientific  merit,  that  of  the  first-named 
being  set  in  a  massive  gold  snuff-box.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  bestowed  upon  him,  in  1856, 
the  cross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  in  1857  he  received  the  cross  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  First  Class  in  the  Order  of  the  Dannebrog  from  the  King  of  Denmark;  in  1858, 
the  cross  of  the  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  from  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus  from  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the 
cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  from  the  Sovereign  of  Portugal.  In  1858  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  called  a  special  congress  to  meet  at  Paris  to  devise  a  suitable  testimonial. 
Ten  Powers— viz.,  France,  Austria,  Eussia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Piedmont,  the  Holy 
See,  Tuscany,  and  Turkey — were  represented,  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  they  gave  him  in  the 
aggregate  four  hundred  thousand  francs,  "to  demonstrate  the  sentiments  of  public  gratitude 
justly  excited  by  his  invention."  In  1S56  he  was  given  a  banquet  in  London  by  the  telegraph 
companies  of  Great  Britain;  in  1868  another  banquet  was  given  him  by  more  than  a  hundred 
Americans  in  Paris,  representing  almost  every  State  in  the  Union ;  and  still  another  was  given 
him  in  New  York  in  1868.  Professor  Morse  was  also  the  originator  of  submarine  telegraphy, 
having  laid  the  first  marine  cable  across  the  harbor  of  New  York  in  1842;  for  which  achieve- 
ment he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Institute.  While  in  Paris  in  1839  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  Daguerre,  and,  from  information  subsequently  received  from  him,  he 
constructed  and  operated  the  first  daguerreotype  apparatus  made  in  the  United  States.  In 
1871  a  bronze  statue  of  Professor  Morse  was  erected  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  at  the  expense 
of  the  telegraph  operators  of  the  country,  it  being  unveiled  on  June  10,  with  the  most  imposing 
ceremonies,  in  which  leading  men  of  the  nation  participated,  delegates  being  present  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  British  provinces.  The  last  appearance  in  public  of  Professor 
Morse  was  on  February  22,  1872,  when  he  unveiled  the  statue  of  Franklin,  erected  in  Printing- 
House  Square,  New  York.  After  this  he  rapidly  declined  in  health,  and  on  Tuesday,  April  2, 
1872,  he  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  City.  Professor  Morse  was  twice  married,  his  first 
wife,  heretofore  mentioned,  having  died  in  1825;  his  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  being 
Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Griswold,  of  Utica,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1848.  Professor  Morse 
was  a  Christian  gentleman,  an  exemplar  of  obedience  to  law  in  all  relations  of  life,  and  in  the 
gift  of  his  inventive  genius,  by  which  he  girdled  the  earth  so  that  thought  can  be  transmitted 
at  lightning  speed,  he  proved  a  benefactor  to  mankind. 
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SHELBY  M.  CTJLLOM. 

Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  ex-Governor  of  Illinois,  is  one 
of  that  class  of  American  statesmen  of  which  the  shining  front  and  great  exemplar  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — one  of  that  class  who  as  the  progeny  of  the  pioneers  were  nurtured  and  disciplined 
in  the  hard,  true  hero-making  conditions  of  the  old-time  West,  which  is  now  no  longer  the  West, 
to  become  the  leaders  and  champions  and  law-makers  of  a  great  nation.  These  men — the  older 
generation  of  the  legislators  and  leaders  of  Illinois — had,  many  of  them,  much  in  common  with 
the  immortal  Lincoln.  Like  him  they  developed  strength  from  the  stress  of  life  in  those  labori- 
ous days  of  the  early  settlers ;  ruggedness  from  their  rude  surroundings ;  simplicity  from  an  en- 
vironment that  was  far  from  the  artificial  and  enervating  adornments  of  a  later  period,  and  a 
deep  sympathy  with  humanity  which  came  doubtless  from  studying  man  in  the  rough — man,  not 
concealed  by  the  conventionalities  of  the  more  elaborate  civilization  which  now  prevails.  Such, 
in  brief,  are  some  of  the  advantages  under  which  the  earliest  generation  of  the  men  of  the  West 
grew  up — advantages  which  are  very  commonly  called  disadvantages,  but  which  surely  were 
not,  at  least  to  those  so  constituted  as  were  these  men,  in  native  character  or  inherited  qualities. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  pioneers  meant  much,  for  when  we  say  that 
a  man  was  a  pioneer  it  implies  almost  invariably  his  possession  of  a  stalwart  strain  of  blood  and 
an  indomitable  force  of  character,  an  assurance  of  success  in  almost  any  of  life's  more  strenuous 
strivings.  Mr.  Cullom,  like  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  order  of  men  he  represents,  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  gift  of  Kentucky  to  Illinois  and  the  Union.  He  was  born  just  twenty  years  later  than 
Lincoln,  November  22d,  1829,  in  Wayne  County,  and  about  a  year  later  his  parents  removed  to 
Tazewell  County,  111.,  where  the  remainder  of  their  lives  was  spent.  They  were  both  of  South- 
ern origin,  Richard  Northcraft  Cullom  being  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Coffey,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  their  respective  families  had  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  the 
marriage  of  our  subject's  father  and  mother  had  occurred.  The  Cullom  family  came  originally 
from  Scotland,  and  in  its  American  generations  strongly  evidenced  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  that  nationality ;  that  is,  they  were  rugged  of  physique,  sturdy  of  mental  habit,  indus- 
trious, thrifty,  and  possessed  of  that  stalwart  and  unswerving  moral  character  that,  combined 
with  certain  intellectual  traits,  has  made  the  name  of  the  Scotch  almost  a  commonly  accepted 
synonym  for  all  that  is  implied  in  that  comprehensive  word  stamina.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to 
note  that  the  father  of  Senator  Cullom  and  each  of  his  five  brothers  were  over  six  feet  in  height, 
and  men  of  strong  mind  as  well  as  body,  vigorous,  enterprising,  undauntable, — in  fact,  typical 
pioneers.  They  were  tall  men  of  probity  and  worth,  useful  and  respected  citizens,  and  two  of 
them,  at  least,  who  became  prominent  lawyers  in  Tennessee,  were  distinguished  for  large  public 
services  and  indicated  in  their  generation  something  of  the  genius  of  the  family  for  affairs  of 
state  which  their  nephew  has  conspicuously  illustrated  in  his.  Hon.  Alvin  Cullom  was  for 
many  years  a  judge  in  the  courts  of  the  State  to  which  he  immigrated,  and  served  also  as  one 
of  its  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  Hon.  William  Cullom  became  Attorney  -General  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  member  of  Congress  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  these  individuals 
of  the  family  contributed  more  conspicuously  to  the  public  services  rendered  by  the  family,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  though  he,  too,  "served  well  the  State,"  did  not  less  to  uphold  the  private 
character  of  the  house,  and  the  name  of  Richard  Northcraft  Cullom  was  one  which  was  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  among  such  were  most  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  time  throughout 
Illinois.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Lincoln,  of  Stephen  T.  Logan,  John  T.  Stewart,  and  Benja- 
min S.  Edwards 5  was  an  active  Whig  from  the  time  of  the  party's  inception,  and  was  honored 
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by  repeated  election  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  his  influence  was  always  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity. Coming  from  such  parentage  and  such  a  family  as  we  have  here  indicated,  Shelby  M. 
Cullom  was  in  the  natural  line  of  ascent  to  useful  and  honored  position  among  men,  and  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  country  in  which  he  grew  up  afforded  exactly  the  right  environment 
for  the  best  development  of  his  native  strength  and  the  discipline  of  his  powers.  Twenty  years 
younger  than  Lincoln,  he  encountered  conditions  almost  exactly  like  those  that  lay  about  the 
life-way  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  like  him  was  made  rugged  by  them.  He  trod  no 
pampering  path  of  ease  through  boyhood  or  manhood  days,  but  rather  climbed  laboriously  up 
rocky  heights,  surmounting  obstacle  after  obstacle,  until  he  gained  the  earliest  eminence,  the 
first  vantage  that  he  sought — the  foothills  from  which  he  calmly  surveyed  yet  higher  mountains 
to  be  in  turn  the  test  of  his  powers.  His  early  life  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  average  farmer's 
boy  of  the  time  in  Illinois.  He  received  the  scanty  mental  nourishment  that  the  backwoods 
schools  afforded,  and  got  a  plenitude  of  the  varied  occupations  of  the  farm  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  for  each  in  turn.  From  the  minor  duties,  of  which  there  was  a  multiplicity  then  as 
now  in  the  farming  life,  he  was  promoted,  as  early  as  he  was  able  to  swing  an  axe,  to  the  pio- 
neer's more  specific  vocation  of  felling  the  forest  and  clearing  land  to  enlarge  the  tillable  area  of 
his  father's  acres.  He  split  rails  in  winter  and  toiled  summer  after  summer  in  the  hay  and 
harvest  fields.  While  doing  this,  he  was,  unconsciously  enough,  assisting  nature  to  build  a 
better  man  physically,  and  perhaps  mentally  too,  than  she  would  have  done  had  he  been  in  idle- 
ness. Further  than  that,  he  had  gained  but  little,  if  anything,  but  his  ambition  had  been 
aroused,  and  he  determined  to  seek  a  plane  of  life  above  that  of  the  farm.  He  became  convinced 
that  the  legal  profession  was  not  an  unattainable  walk,  and  resolved  that  he  would  prepare  for 
and  enter  it.  But  first  he  had  to  secure  the  means.  It  was  not  merely  that  determining  upon 
a  profession  for  which  education  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  he  could  ask  for  that  education 
or  the  money  to  obtain  it,  as  so  many  youths  do  at  the  present  day ;  but  he  had  to  earn  the 
money  with  his  own  brawn  and  brains,  and  at  no  liberal  wage.  As  the  first  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  he  secured  from  his  father  the  use  of  a  team  of  oxen  and  a  plough, 
and  with  these  he  engaged  in  the  arduous  labor  of  "breaking"  prairie  for  his  neighbors,  receiv- 
ing therefor  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  acre.  When  the  season  for  this  work  came  to  an  end  he 
secured  a  country  school,  in  which  he  taught  for  six  months  at  a  wage  of  eighteen  dollars  per 
month  for  the  first  three  months  and  twenty  dollars  per  month  for  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
With  the  proceeds  of  his  following  the  plough  and  teaching,  he  was  enabled,  by  being  economical, 
to  attend  for  two  years  the  Seminary  at  Eock  Eiver,  111. ,  where  he  was  a  most  persistent  and 
indefatigable  student  and  made  rapid  advancement  in  the  acquirement  of  solid  and  practical 
information,  and  in  securing  also  mental  discipline.  On  leaving  school,  he  went  to  Springfield, 
111. ,  which  town  he  was  destined  to  make  his  future  home,  and  in  the  office  of  Stuart  &  Edwards, 
two  of  the  strongest  lawyers  of  the  place,  and  both  old-time  friends  of  his  father,  he  began  the 
study  of  his  chosen  profession.  His  study  was  pursued  diligently,  but  without  especial  or  note- 
worthy occurrence,  and  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  office,  in  1855,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  made  many  friends  who  were  impressed  with  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  young  man,  and  almost  concurrently  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  City 
Attorney  of  Springfield.  There  was  an  unusual  access  in  the  activities  of  this  office  about  the 
time  that  he  took  it,  and  a  greater  responsibility  was  demanded  from  its  incumbent  than  ever 
before,  for  the  reason  that  the  local  temperance  question  had  been  made  one  of  extreme  agita- 
tion and  excitement,  and  prohibitive  ordinances  had  been  passed  which  young  Cullom  did  his 
best  to  enforce.  He  prosecuted  many  cases  for  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  and  gained  friends  in 
the  better  portion  of  the  population.  During  this  time,  too,  he  entered  upon  the  broader  and 
more  legitimate  practice  of  his  profession  and  in  the  Circuit  Court  was  pitted  against  some  of 
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the  oldest  and  most  accomplished  members  of  the  bar,  with  the  result  of  a  constant  gain  in  ex- 
perience and  with  his  proper  share  of  victories.  He  developed  logical  ability,  and  gained  a  gen- 
eral reputation  for  lucidity  and  a  solid,  convincing  style  of  address,  rather  than  lofty  oratory ; 
and  he  gained  general  recognition  as  a  safe,  sound,  conservative,  conscientious  practitioner.  He 
was  never  known  to  sacrifice  principle  to  temporary  success,  and  his  probity  was  regarded  as 
invincible.  In  all  matters  of  ethical  bearing,  either  upon  private  or  public  affairs,  he  was  known 
to  be  inflexible  and  undeviating.  With  this  early  achieved  reputation  for  that  which  was 
admirable  alike  in  mental  qualifications  and  moral  nature,  he  commanded  the  respect  and  high 
regard  of  the  community,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  attained  in  due  time  a  great  vogue  as  a 
practitioner  and  perhaps  won  distinction  as  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  his  State,  had  public  life 
not  opened  to  him  a  path  at  once  more  alluring  and  promising  of  greater  usefulness.  His  polit- 
ical life  began  with  that  of  the  Republican  party,  although  his  first  election  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  in  1856,  was  before  the  issues  on  which  that  party  was  formed  had  come  fully 
into  the  arena  of  national  contest.  He  became,  however,  at  once  a  pronounced  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  party  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  foremost  champions,  and  his  affil- 
iation with  which  would  have  put  an  early  end  or  at  least  a  temporary  stop  upon  his  political 
career  at  the  next  election,  had  he  not  been  stronger  locally  than  was  the  party.  In  1860,  he 
was  renominated,  and  although  a  majority  of  his  constituents  in  Sangamon  County  were  of 
the  opposing  or  Democratic  creed,  and  gave  the  Douglas  electors  a  small  majority,  he  was  by 
reason  of  his  personal  popularity  elected  to  the  House  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  votes.  The 
high  estimation  of  the  people  which  he  had  gained  since  his  residence  among  them,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  as  a  legislator  during  his  first  term,  stood  him  in  good  stead  and  carried 
him  safely  through  this  crucial  juncture  occurring  almost  at  the  outstart  of  his  career.  The 
Republicans,  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  majority  in  the  Legislature,  with  an  appreciative  esti- 
mation of  his  character  and  services  similar  to  that  of  his  constituency,  chose  him  as  their 
Speaker.  He  was  without  doubt  the  most  eligible  of  its  members,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
honor  that  was  accorded  him  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  youngest  man  that 
had  ever  been  chosen  to  the  office  in  the  history  of  the  State.  In  1862,  not  even  his  popularity 
could  prevail  against  the  strong  anti-war  feeling  that  existed  in  his  part  of  the  State,  and  when 
he  patriotically  made  the  run  for  the  State  senatorship,  which  was  a  forlorn  hope  from  the 
beginning,  he  was  beaten  as  a  representative  of  the  party  prosecuting  the  war.  In  the  same 
year,  President  Lincoln,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  young  Cullom,  appointed  him  to 
serve  with  Governor  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts  and  Charles  A.  Dana  of  New  York,  as  a  com- 
missioner to  pass  upon  the  accounts  of  quartermasters  and  commissary  officers — a  position  which 
demanded  not  only  a  vast  deal  of  labor  but  called  for  sound  and  ready  judgment  and  great  dis- 
cretion. It  is  needless  to  say  the  exacting  and  weighty  duties  of  the  office  were  creditably  dis- 
charged by  our  subject,  and  gained  for  "him  the  warm  thanks  of  the  Executive  and  others  cog- 
nizant of  the  responsible  nature  of  the  service  rendered.  In  1861  he  was  called  upon  to  assume 
again  the  duties  of  a  legislator,  but  this  time  in  the  National  rather  than  the  State  Legislature. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  old  Eighth  District  for  Representative  in  Congress, 
and  triumphantly  elected,  notwithstanding  that  his  opponent  was  a  strong  candidate  of  the 
Democracy,  and,  singularly  enough,  one  of  his  old  law  preceptors,  the  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart.  Mr. 
Cullom 's  career  in  Congress  was  begun  in  the  troublous  Reconstruction  times — times  of  turmoil 
and  of  strain,  in  which  such  rugged  resolution,  unflinching  moral  courage,  and  habit  of  calm,  de- 
liberate consideration,  with  rigid  devotion  to  duty  and  general  unselfishness  of  character,  were 
even  more  imperative  essentials  to  the  country's  welfare  than  in  the  earlier  and  more  exciting 
days  of  the  war.  He  demonstrated  his  entire  fitness  for  the  position  so  unequivocally  that  his 
re-election  followed  as  a  matter  of  simple  and  just  recognition,  two  years  later,  and  again  in 
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1868,  when  he  defeated  the  other  member  of  the  firm  he  had  studied  law  with  a  dozen  years 
before — Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Edwards — thus  having  the  quite  unique  experience  of  surpassing  in 
the  tribunal  of  popular  opinion  both  of  his  old-time  preceptors,  while  they  were  still  at  the 
height  of  their  activities  and  reputation.  He  was  noted  in  Congress  as  a  typical  working  mem- 
ber, and  while  not  neglecting  to  take  upon  himself  his  due  share  of  debate,  assumed  far  more 
than  the  usual  burden  of  practical  but  onerous  labors  of  legislation,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
many  members  neglect  in  favor  of  more  theatrically  effective  employments.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  he  was  the  pioneer  in  the  national  legislation  against  the  evil  of  polygamy,  and  that 
during  his  last  term,  as  one  of  the  services  incidental  to  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  he  drafted  and  introduced  the  bill  which  provided  for  stringent  measures* 
against  Utah's  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  nation.  This  bill  of  Mr.  Cullom's,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  kept  them- 
selves informed  upon  the  course  of  our  greater  affairs  of  state,  while  not  in  itself  successful, 
became  the  basis  of  the  future  action  against  polygamy  which  passed  upon  the  statute  books, 
and  finally  destroyed  the  shameful  institution.  In  1872,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
Congress,  Mr.  Cullom's  Sangamon  County  friends,  there  being  very  important  measures  to 
come  before  the  Legislature,  urged  him  to  again  enter  that  body,  and  consenting  to  become  a 
candidate  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House,  of  which,  the  Eepublicans  being  in  the  ascendency, 
he  was  chosen  Speaker.  In  that  capacity  he  presided  over  the  House  during  a  session  in  which 
was  enacted  the  most  sweepingly  effective  and  beneficial  revision  of  the  laws  that  was  ever  made 
in  the  State.  In  1874,  he  was  re-elected,  and  though  again  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
speakership,  was  defeated  by  the  combination  of  the  Democrats  and  Independents.  However, 
the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  he  should  be  victorious  over  a  combination  of  the  same  ele- 
ments in  a  contest  rewarded  with  a  far  higher  prize,  and  upon  a  greater  question  of  principle. 
The  governorship  of  the  State  began  to  be  talked  of  by  his  friends  as  a  position  for  which  Mr. 
Cullom  would  present  the  strongest  possible  candidacy,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
just  referred  to,  and  in  1876  the  expediency  of  his  nomination,  owing  to  his  wide  experience 
in  public  affairs  and  general  political  prestige,  becoming  generally  conceded,  he  was  placed  in 
nomination  by  the  Eepublican  State  Convention.  His  election  over  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Democrats  and  Independents  was  a  searching  test  of  his  strength  and  most  telling  vindication 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  candidacy  in  a  critical  juncture.  But  if  that  candidacy  proved  a  fortunate 
one  for  the  Eepublicans  and  enabled  them  to  win  a  victory  in  the  face  of  a  strong  opposition, 
Governor  Cullom's  administration  was  not  less  a  boon  to  the  whole  people.  It  has  been  freely 
admitted  by  members  of  all  political  parties  that  the  Commonwealth  never  had  a  more  gener- 
ally satisfactory  Executive.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  was  elected  for  a  second  term,  being  the  first 
Governor  of  Illinois  who  was  ever  accorded  the  honor  of  two  consecutive  terms  in  the  office. 
He  carried  out  a  judicious  and  economic  policy,  and  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship. While  still  serving  his  State  as  its  highest  Executive,  and  when  little  more  than  half 
through  his  second  term,  Mr.  Cullom  was  called  upon  to  represent  that  State  in  the  highest  de- 
partment of  the  National  legislative  council.  Senator  David  Davis'  term  being  about  to  expire, 
in  March,  1883,  the  Eepublican  caucus  of  the  Thirty-third  General  Assembly  nominated  him  to 
fill  the  vacancy  and  he  was  duly  elected.  He  resigned  the  governorship  in  February,  and  his 
term  as  Senator  of  the  United  States  began  March  4th,  1883.  On  the  expiration  of  his  first  term 
in  1889,  he  was  re-elected,  and  his  second  term  will  expire  March  4th,  1895 — thus  making  twelve 
years  of  service.  That  period  of  twelve  years  is  nearly  at  a  close,  and  while  time  alone  can  tell 
what  in  detail  may  be  Mr.  Cullom's  future,  the  lines  of  the  past  have  only  to  be  projected  to 
indicate  its  general  nature.  Whether  he  may  again  and  again  be  returned  to  the  Senate,  or 
called  to  some  other  post  of  public  usefulness,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided ;  but  his  splendid  ser- 
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vices  for  his  State,  the  West  and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  make  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he 
will  be  retained  in  public  life  by  a  grateful  people,  who  have  watched  his  senatorial  career  with 
admiration.  That  career,  like  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  political  life,  has  been  not  showy  nor 
indicative  of  self-seeking,  has  contained  nothing  of  the  spectacular,  but  the  studious  onlooker 
has  found  in  it  much  of  high  attainment  for  noble  causes,  and  of  solid  value  to  the  country. 
First  and  foremost  in  the  measures  achieved  by  their  Senator,  the  people  of  Illinois  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cullom  Act  for  regulating  Interstate  Commerce,  ap- 
proved in  1887,  and  regarded  by  many  of  the  ablest  publicists  and  political  students  of  the 
country  as  the  most  beneficial  piece  of  legislation  enacted  since  the  war.  The  desideratum  sup- 
plied by  this  bill  had  been  recognized  by  Mr.  Cullom  while  he  was  Governor  of  Illinois,  and 
when  he  was  elected  Senator  he  resolved  that  he  would  labor  to  accomplish  the  reform  that  he 
had  found  was  impracticable  in  his  former  position.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  delibera- 
tion and  pursued  it  unceasingly  and  with  all  of  his  characteristic  thoroughness  and  energy.  He 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  whole  subject  of  investigat- 
ing the  common  carriers  of  the  country,  and  in  that  capacity  sought  and  laid  bare  the  numer- 
ous abuses  that  existed  in  the  business,  and  prepared  and  pushed  to  adoption  the  act  of  legisla- 
tion which  laid  a  firm  restraining  hand  upon  the  companies  who  were  responsible  for  them. 
Naturally  the  measure,  working  a  wholesale  regulation  and  reform,  was  found  in  some  degree 
onerous  by  some  of  the  transportation  interests,  and  some  enmity  was  engendered  in  their  ranks 
against  the  father  of  the  bill,  but  the  people  generally  recognized  the  justice  of  the  measure, 
and  time  has  amply  justified  their  judgment.  Another  subject  which  claimed  much  of  Mr. 
Cullom 's  earnest  attention  in  the  Senate  was  the  abolition  of  polygamy  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  he  had  dealt  its  initial  blow  while  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  had  not  lost  sight  of  during  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  since  that  time.  This 
measure  too  was  accomplished.  Still  another  of  our  subject's  especial  interests  in  the  Senate 
was  the  government  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal,  that  great  artificial  waterway  of  the 
West,  which  is  to  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Father  of  Waters.  That  this  gigantic  pub- 
lic improvement,  now  well  toward  completion,  was  undertaken,  was  due  to  the  resolute  stand 
that  was  made  for  it  by  a  group  of  Western  men,  among  whom  Mr.  Cullom  was  not  the  least 
in  influence  and  well-directed  activity.  Many  other  measures  which  engaged  Senator  Cullom's 
powers  might  be  mentioned,  but  those  which  have  been  spoken  of  give  a  fair  indication  of  the 
kind  and  character  of  undertakings  which  he  has  sought  to  further.  They  were  broad  meas- 
ures for  the  right  and  might  of  the  country  and  for  the  people's  weal — measures  of  great  na- 
tional import  and  services  to  humanity,  such  as  properly  engage  the  statesman's  best  talents  and 
strength,  and  are  a  thing  entirely  apart  from  the  petty  scheming  of  the  mere  politician.  Among 
the  minor  duties  of  the  Senator,  of  which  there  is  a  multiplicity  precluding  anything  like  de- 
tailed mention,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  he  has  been  twice  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  West  Point,  and  has  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  one  of  the  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Whether  large  or  small,  all  claims  upon  his  attention,  all  de- 
mands of  duty,  have  been  conscientiously  regarded  by  him,  and  he  has  gained  the  general  re- 
pute of  being  always  employed  and  always  ready  for  employment — unstinting  in  his  service  to 
the  public  and  scrupulously  faithful  to  his  trust.  Few  men  in  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  have  spent  more  time  than  he  in  the  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  various  questions  of  statesmanship  which  arise  from  day 
to  day,  or  always  exist,  and  he  is  recognized  as  an  authority  upon  almost  every  subject  of  Con- 
gressional discussion  or  legislation.  While  his  information,  general  and  special,  is  regarded  as 
most  thorough  and  broad,  his  opinions  are  carefully  formed  and  sound,  the  product  of  a  delib- 
erate and  judicial  examination,  and  of  a  conscientious  habit  of  thought.     He  is  a  man  of  strong 
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convictions,  for  which  he  has  the  faculty  of  commanding  respect  even  from  those  who  may  not 
agree  with  them.  Although  possessing  a  tendency  to  conservatism,  he  is  not  bound  irrevocably 
to  the  past,  but  recognizes  the  new  needs  of  the  day  and  generation,  and  all  forms  of  true  prog- 
ress find  in  him  a  stanch  champion.  He  is  one  of  those  thoughtful  and  prudent  men,  who  may 
often  utter  the  command  or  exhortation  to  go  ahead,  but  never  without  laying  special  stress 
upon  the  admonition  that  there  must  first  be  a  surety  of  the  right.  This  characteristic,  con- 
scientioiis  conservatism,  we  take  it,  has  been  a  governing  one  in  his  Congressional  career  as  well 
as  throughout  his  earlier  experiences  in  public  life,  and  together  with  his  virile  force  of  mind  and 
unswervable  moral  stamina,  has  made  him  not  only  a  great  power  among  men,  but  a  respected 
and  loved  leader.  His  qualities  are  not  superficial  but  solid ;  he  is  not  in  mental  process  so  swift 
perhaps  as  he  is  sure ;  it  cannot  so  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  brilliant,  as  that  he  is  lumi- 
nous— not  a  fitfully  flashing,  but  a  steadily  luminous — an  enlightening  influence  among  men. 
In  him  are  united  with  the  light  of  calm  reason  the  warmth,  too,  of  a  right  and  kindly  heart. 
His  personal  appearance  is  indicative  of  this,  a  blending  of  vigorous  intellect,  powerful  purpose, 
serene  dignity,  and  of  kindliness  and  humane  feeling  being  the  general  impression  conveyed  by 
his  massive  head  with  its  iron-gray  hair,  and  his  strong,  yet  mobile  and  expressive  features. 
He  is  tall,  spare,  rather  commanding  in  figure,  and  when  the  time  comes  that  he  is  seen  no  more 
there,  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  striking  figures  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  as  he 
will  also  for  the  prominent  part  he  has  taken  in  the  deliberations  of  the  body.  Senator  Cullom 
has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  December,  1855,  was  Hannah 
M.  Fisher,  who  died  in  1861,  leaving  two  daughters,  Ella  and  Catherine,  the  former  now  the 
wife  of  William  Barrett  Eidgley  of  Springfield,  111. ,  and  the  latter  (now  deceased)  having  been 
the  wife  of  Eobert  Gordon  Hardie,  of  New  York.  Some  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Mr.  Cullom  married  her  younger  sister,  Miss  Julia  Fisher,  who  is  his  helpmeet  in  all  that  the 
term  implies,  and  a  lady  commanding  the  highest  regard  in  both  Springfield  and  Washington, 
alike  for  her  social  graces  and  manifold  good  works. 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE. 

The  career  and  character  of  Lyman  J.  Gage,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, and  one  of  the  foremost  financiers  of  the  country,  should  be  extremely  gratifying  to  all 
optimists,  for  the  conspicuous  and  strong  evidences  they  bear  of  a  beneficent  force  in  humanity 
"making  for  the  right."  The  simple  story  of  his  life  is  one  of  peculiar  value  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  hopeful  and  encouraging  and  upholds  faith  in  human  nature  and  human  endeavor.  It 
illustrates  several  of  the  admirable  things  in  life  that  it  is  sadly  enough  one  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  times  for  men  to  have  only  feeble  faith  in.  That  he  has  achieved  a  very  great  success  in 
life,  though  his  outstart  was  made  from  humble  conditions  and  his  progress  has  been  abso- 
lutely unattended  by  the  merely  accidental  advantages  that  account  for  many  successful  per- 
formances, is  much ;  but  that  his  great  accomplishment  in  the  world  has  been  free  from  the 
slightest  stain  or  suspicion  of  questionable  method  is  more ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  not  gained 
a  merely  selfish  personal  success  but  made  himself  of  broadest  usefulness  to  his  city  and  country, 
the  great  undertakings  of  his  time  in  a  moral  and  material  way,  is  most  of  all.  His  rise  from 
poverty  to  the  control  of  vast  business  interests  exhibited  persistent  power,  but  the  use  of 
his  fortune  and  of  his  matured  strength  for  society — humanity — has  revealed  the  broader  and 
greater  man  and  given  him  a  far  stronger  title  to  the  regard  and  respect  of  his  fellows  than  did 
his  command  of  commercial  success,  masterful  as  it  was.     In  other  words,  it  is  in  the  capacity 
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of  citizen,  lending  powerful  aid  to  every  great  public  work,  every  measure  tending  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  civic  condition,  that  his  highest  potentiality  has  been  realized  and 
recognized.  The  story  of  the  boyhood  and  early  manhood  of  this  modest  and  almost  incon- 
spicuous, wholly  unassuming  and  unselfish  leader  among  men,  is  one  which  has  many  simili- 
tudes in  kind  but  few  in  degree.  Many  have  toiled  upward  as  he  did  from  obscurity  to 
influence  and  usefulness,  but  few  have  surmounted  so  long  a  series  of  obstacles,  or  as  for- 
midable ones.  The  record  is  one  of  extended,  unceasing  toil  and  indissuadable  purpose — a 
continuous  exertion  of  energy  which  would  have  exhausted  many  a  man  and  left  him  un- 
able to  seize  upon  success  when  it  was  finally  at  hand.  Our  subject  was  born  fifty-eight 
years  ago  in  De  Euyter,  N.  Y.  His  parents,  Eli  A.  and  Mary  (Judson)  Gage,  were  natives 
of  that  State,  but  the  ancestors  of  each  were  from  New  England,  where  both  families  were 
early  settlers,  having  come  from  England.  Lyman  Gage  entered  the  academy  at  Rome, 
N.  Y . ,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  but  after  only  four  years  of  schooling  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  that  he  might  begin  the  battle  of  life  by  earning  his  own  support.  He  was  given  a  place 
in  the  Rome  post-office,  in  which  his  wage  was  $5  per  month,  and  he  discharged  his  duty  so  well 
that  a  year  later,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  we  find  him  in  the  more  responsible  position 
of  mail  agent  on  the  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad.  His  first  employment  in  the  line  which 
he  afterward  made  the  main  occupation  and  success  of  his  life,  was  in  the  Oneida  Central  Bank 
in  1854.  He  served  there  as  a  clerk  at  the  exceedingly  modest  salary  of  $100  per  year,  which 
he  sought  to  have  increased  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months.  The  management  refused 
his  request  for  a  slightly  larger  emolument,  and  therein,  perhaps,  lay  the  making  of  one  of  the 
great  bankers  of  the  world.  The  youth  was  somewhat  disappointed  and  very  likely  disgusted, 
but  he  resolved  at  once  to  seek  a  location  where  he  could  at  least  have  a  reasonable  hope  for 
more  liberal  treatment.  It  was  then  that  he  went  to  Chicago,  in  1855,  when  but  nineteen  years 
of  age.  A  career  of  conquest  did  not  immediately  open  before  him.  Indeed  he  had  only  stepped 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  way  that  led  to  success  afar  off  and  through  many  vicissitudes.  His 
ascendency  was  not  easy  or  swift.  He  found  the  young  city  of  the  West  full  of  life  and  activity, 
but  he  was  without  capital  and  without  influential  friends,  and  the  banks  and  other  institutions 
in  which  he  sought  employment  in  the  line  of  his  experience  had  no  vacancies  that  he  could  fill. 
Every  door  seemed  closed  against  him  in  the  financial  houses,  but  there  remained  other  lines  of 
industry  in  which  he  thought  that  he  could  make  a  living,  and  he  found  a  chance  to  work  hard 
for  small  pay  in  a  lumber  yard  and  planing  mill,  where  bookkeeping  formed  a  part  of  his  duty 
of  less  consequence  than  handling  boards  and  driving  a  team.  This  was  not  what  he  had  sought, 
but  he  went  at  it  with  alacrity  and  for  three  years  followed  it  industriously  and  without  com- 
plaint. Poor  as  it  was,  there  was  worse  to  come,  for  in  the  financial  depression  in  1S58,  when 
thousands  of  men  lost  their  places,  the  house  he  was  employed  by  was  seriously  embarrassed  and 
suspended  operations.  Although  they  had  no  use  for  young  Gage  in  his  former  capacity,  they 
had  to  employ  a  watchman  to  guard  their  property,  and  he  accepted  the  duties  of  that  position 
rather  than  endure  idleness.  It  was  an  exhibit  of  his  pluck  and  industry,  similar  to  many 
others  in  his  career,  but  perhaps  more  striking.  However,  the  rather  disagreeable  ditties  of  the 
night  watchman's  position  had  to  be  performed  for  a  short  time  only,  for  in  August,  1858,  he 
was  gratified  by  again  being  given  a  position  in  a  bank — the  first  which  he  had  in  Chicago. 
The  Merchants'  Savings  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  wanting  a  bookkeeper,  set  him  at  work  at  a 
salary  of  $500  per  year.  He  regarded  himself  as  fairly  started  now  upon  a  road  of  life  that 
led  upward  and  which  he  believed  he  had  the  ability  to  advance  upon.  The  opportunity  he  had 
sought  was  his — not  a  very  wonderful  opportunity,  but  one  that  gave  him  a  chance  to  work  and 
exercise  what  he  felt  were  his  best  powers.  Events  proved  the  good  grounding  of  his  hope. 
He  laid  hold  of  his  new  labor  with  a  will  and  worked  with  that  effectiveness  that  usually  results 
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from  a  love  for,  and  a  familiarity  with,  an  occupation  for  which  a  man  has  natural  ability.  In 
less  than  six  months  he  was  promoted  to  paying  teller  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  was  further  advanced  to  assistant  cashier  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  At  the  end  of 
another  year  he  was  given  the  post  of  cashier,  which  he  held  until  1868,  when,  having  served  the 
institution  a  complete  decade,  he  severed  his  connection  with  it  to  assume  an  even  more  advan- 
tageous connection.  This  was  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  Gage  is 
now  the  President.  He  went  into  this  great  financial  institution  on  most  alluring  terms,  as  its 
cashier,  his  abilities  having  been  readily  recognized  some  years  before  by  its  management,  who 
had  adopted  the  policy  of  engaging  the  best  talent  attainable.  He  had  here  a  broader  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  skill,  and  soon  gave  evidence  unmistakable  of  the  possession  of  a  high  order 
of  banking  genius.  His  services  were  of  great  value  and  did  much  toward  extending  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  bank  that  had  secured  them,  and  in  1882,  when  a  new  charter  was  procured  and  a 
reorganization  effected,  he  was  elected  vice-president  and  manager.  He  filled  these  offices  for 
nine  years  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  directors  and  stockholders,  and  after  discharging  the 
active  duties  of  the  executive  for  several  years,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  bank  in  January, 
1891.  Long  before  this  Mr.  Gage's  solid  abilities  had  gained  a  general  recognition  from  the 
financiers  of  the  country,  and  as  far  back  as  1882  he  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  and  twice  re-elected  unanimously  to  that  honorable  office.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  which  had  been  steadily  gaining  in  prestige  and  in  the  stupendous- 
ness  of  its  business,  was  given  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  by  Mr.  Gage's  election  to  its  presi- 
dency. It  assumed  a  leading  place  among  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country,  and  while  it 
stands  as  the  first  among  the  banks  of  Chicago  and  the  West,  it  will  be  accorded  probably  as  high 
as  third  place  in  a  consideration  involving  the  financial  honors  of  the  whole  country.  With  a 
capital  stock  of  $3,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  as  much  more,  deposits  of  $30,000,000  and  loans 
amounting,  even  under  the  present  depressed  condition  of  commerce,  to  half  that  sum,  this  bank, 
it  may  readily  be  seen,  is  a  factor  of  much  force  in  the  activities  of  the  city  and  the  country, 
and  there  is  none  that  better  conserves  the  interests  of  the  community,  or  is  more  command- 
ing of  confidence.  But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gage's  position  as  the  president  of  this  great  insti- 
tution and  his  prominence  as  a  banker,  he  is  probably  better  known  among  men  through  his 
various  works  in  a  public  or  semi-public  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  giants  who  wrought  that 
mighty  accomplishment,  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  which  by  one  vast  stroke  conferred  a 
dignity  and  worth  upon  Chicago  that  challenged  the  admiration  of  two  hemispheres  and  has 
done  more  to  establish  her  character  in  our  own  and  other  countries  than  fifty  years  of  ordinary 
growth  and  commercial  achievement.  Mr.  Gage  served  as  a  pioneer  in  this  work.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  sent  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  Chicago  when  the  city  first  be- 
came a  competitor  for  the  Exposition;  was  one  of  three  gentlemen  who  pledged  $10,000,000  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  and  when  the  Exposition  Company  was  organized  he  was  its  first  President. 
It  was  his  influence,  first  and  foremost,  which  carried  the  great  enterprise  safely  through  the 
multitudinous  trials  that  early  beset  it,  and  though  he  resigned  the  presidency  he  retained  a 
position  on  the  directory  throughout  the  whole  period  of  herculean  work  that  gave  the  world 
its  greatest  Exposition.  He  was  President  of  the  Bankers'  Section  of  the  World's  Congress  and 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Art  Institute  and  later  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  Mr. 
Gage's  humanitarian  interests  have  led  him  into  the  study  of  economics,  especially  the  relations 
of  capital  to  labor,  and  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  questions  growing  out 
of  those  relations  and  has  sought  to  advance  plans  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Every  great  prob- 
lem and  labor  for  reform — for  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  his  fellow-men — has  had  in 
him  an  earnest  student  and  strong  worker.  Of  late  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
waged  by  the  Civic  Federation,  of  which  he  is  President,  for  the  purification  of  the  city,  and  has 
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been  a  frequent  speaker  and  wielded  a  large  influence  in  the  monster  meetings  which  have 
been  held  by  that  body  to  purge  the  city  of  gambling-houses  and  other  evils.  He  is  a  Republi- 
can in  politics,  with  a  decided  favoritism  for  independence  of  action  for  the  good  of  the  public  in 
municipal  matters.  He  is  a  man  of  social  tastes ;  a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Union  League, 
Commercial,  Chicago  Literary,  and  Bankers'  Clubs,  and  his  religious  predilection  is  indicated  by 
his  support  of  Professor  Swing's  Independent  Church.  The  "  quiet  life,"  too,  claims  much  of  his 
sympathy  and  gives  him  much  of  joy,  for  he  is  a  student  of  literature  in  all  of  its  leading  forms 
and  branches,  and  adds  the  large  culture  of  books  to  the  knowledge  received  from  contact  with 
the  best  characters  of  the  world's  crowded  and  busy  life.  He  enjoys  an  acquaintance  with 
the  financial,  political,  and  social  leaders  equalled  by  few,  and  thus  leads  a  life  of  broadly  varied 
resources  and  capabilities,  intellectual  and  moral,  tbat  is  at  once  most  healthful  to  himself  and 
productive  of  helpfulness  to  others.  With  his  catholic  and  quick  sympathies,  ever  enlisted  for 
good,  his  vigor  and  variety  of  activity,  his  enormous  influence  wielded  for  the  well-being  of 
friend  and  fellow-man,  the  example  of  his  character  and  of  his  high  thinking  and  high  pur- 
pose, it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  does  more  to  command  the  confidence,  the  esteem,  and  the 
love  of  the  community,  or  goes  further  toward  realizing  the  ideal  citizen. 


J.  EDGAR  THOMSON. 

The  history  of  transportation  in  the  Keystone  State,  and  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, contains  few  names  which  stand  for  greater  force,  activity,  and  achievement  than  does  that 
of  the  late  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  whose  reputation  in  his  special  line  of  successful  endeavor  was 
alike  far-reaching  in  influence  and  beneficent  in  example.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
distinguished  descent,  and  a  son  of  John  Thomson,  of  Delaware  County,  who  laid  out  and  con- 
structed in  1809  the  first  experimental  railroad  in  the  United  States,  extending  from  Leiper's 
stone  quarry  (in  Delaware  County)  to  the  Delaware  River.  The  life  of  our  subject,  so  inti- 
mately identified  with  railroads,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  railroad  era,  for  he  was  born  only  the  year  before  his  father's  pio- 
neer efforts  on  the  quarry  tramway,  February  10th,  1808,  and  he  came  naturally  by  the  trade 
which,  being  afterward  developed,  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  great  results  in  the  trans- 
portation world.  His  father,  whose  ancestors  came  from  England  with  William  Penn  and  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  was  himself  a  remarkable  man,  and  did  much  to  direct 
the  course  of  J.  Edgar  Thomson's  early  activities.  He  had  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  civil 
engineer  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
some  notable  public  works,  among  them  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  which  owned  large  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  York,  and  it  was  while  thus  engaged 
that  he  performed  a  feat  which  is  quite  celebrated  in  Union  history,  and  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  annals  of  Philadelphia  and  other  localities.  This  was  the  building  and  sailing  of  the 
schooner  White  Fish.  The  craft  was  constructed  by  Thomson  and  an  assistant  at"Presque 
Isle"  (now  Erie),  in  1793,  conveyed  by  ox  teams  around- Niagara,  launched  in  Lake  Ontario,  and 
thence  passed  by  way  of  the  lake  and  a  small  river  to  Oneida  Lake,  again  overland  by  ox-power 
to  the  Mohawk,  down  that  stream  and  the  Hudson  to  the  Atlantic,  and  thence  was  sailed  down 
the  coast  and  up  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  being  the  first  vessel  that  ever  made  the  trip 
from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  and  the  Quaker  City.  The  little  craft  was  given  a  place  of  honor 
in  Independence  Square,  and  remained  there  as  an  object  of  curiosity  until  destroyed  by  the  ele- 
ments.    J.  Edgar  Thomson  received  much  of  his  early  and  preparatory  education  and  practical 
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drilling  from  his  father  (who  lived  until  1812),  and  commenced  his  professional  career  in  1827, 
with  the  engineer  corps  employed  upon  the  original  surveys  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  having  received  a  regular  appointment  thereto  from  the  Board  of  Canal  Commission- 
ers of  the  State.  In  1830  the  State  having  failed  to  make  appropriations  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  construction,  Mr.  Thomson  transferred  his  services  to  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Eail- 
road Company,  having  been  given  the  position  of  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  eastern 
division.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  employ  of  this  company,  but  went  to  Europe  to  ex- 
amine the  public  works  of  that  continent,  where  he  received  many  practical  suggestions.  After 
his  return,  in  1832,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  extending  from 
Augusta  to  Atlanta,  with  a  branch  to  Athens,  in  all  two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles,  making 
the  longest  railway  under  the  control  of  one  company  then  in  the  United  States.  His  services 
to  that  company  were  of  great  value,  and  he  contrived  to  hold  the  position  until  1847,  when 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  he  was  chosen  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, to  which  he  brought  the  benefit  of  his  abilities  and  large  experience.  In  their  first  annual 
report  the  directors  said  that  "  in  the  selection  of  a  chief  engineer  the  Board  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  professional  experience 
and  sound  judgment,  who  had  obtained  a  well-earned  reputation  upon  the  Georgia  road,  and 
in  whom  the  Board  places  great  confidence."  A  little  less  than  five  years  later  Mr.  Thomson 
was  elected  President  of  the  company,  and  in  that  capacity  he  witnessed  the  completion  of  many 
an  important  measure  which  he  had  originated  as  chief  engineer.  It  was  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  Mr.  Thomson  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  constructed  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  and  made  the  most  perfect  road  in  America.  It  was  built  in  spite  of  many  large 
difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  overcoming  the  barrier  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  by 
an  easy  and  practical  working  grade.  Mr.  Thomson  was  retained  in  position  as  President 
without  interruption  until  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  time  he  de- 
voted to  the  great  enterprise  unremittingly  an  amount  of  care  and  attention  probably  greater 
than  was  ever  bestowed  by  any  American  upon  a  similar  work.  His  reputation  was  established 
South  as  well  as  North,  and  he  confessedly  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  "  he  did  more  than  any  one  man  to  establish,  create,  and  perfect  the  railway  system 
of  the  American  Continent,"  and  the  praise,  high  as  it  was,  undoubtedly  did  not  transcend  the 
limit  of  truth.  Because  of  the  generally  recognized  safety  of  Mr.  Thomson's  counsels,  his  pro- 
found judgment,  and  the  exalted  nature  of  the  business  position  he  held,  his  aid  and  influence 
were  sought  by  the  promoters  of  many  projects,  and  he  willingly  gave  them  the  benefit  of  his 
experience.  The  American  Steamship  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  was  largely  indebted  to  his 
sagacity  and  unwavering  interest  in  the  business  of  the  city  for  its  existence.  He  also  exerted 
a  strong  influence  for  the  good  of  the  city  by  his  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission. 
But  it  was  probably  in  the  development  of  the  universal  resources  of  the  State  that  he  was  most 
widely  and  lastingly  useful.  He  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  value  of  the  coal  and  iron  treas- 
ures of  Pennsylvania,  understood  every  field,  and  wherever  it  was  possible  for  the  great  corpo- 
ration over  which  he  presided  to  advance  their  development,  the  work  was  promptly  done.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  labored  incessantly  and  arduously  as  a  railroad  builder  and  manager,  and 
for  more  than  half  that  period  he  held  the  position  of  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
combining  with  its  duties  many  others  of  a  business  and  semi-public  character.  It  was  not 
strange  that,  carrying  these  great  burdens,  his  life  should  have  been  exhausted  before  the 
allotted  limit  of  three-score  years  and  ten  was  reached.  His  mind  remained  clear  to  the  last, 
but  his  physical  health  was  broken  by  the  long,  hard  strain  of  exacting  and  responsible  duties, 
and  finally  he  was  released  from  life's  work  upon  the  27th  of  May,  1874.  The  larger  portion 
of  his  fortune  was  willed  by  him  for  the  founding  of  a  charity  for  a  certain  class  of  people  con- 
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nected  with  the  railways  he  had  been  instrumental  in  creating.  This  is  the  St.  John's  Orphan- 
age, opened  on  Eittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia,  December  4th,  1882.  It  affords  a  home  and 
school  for  the  daughters  of  those  employees  who  have  died :  first,  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ;  secondly,  in  that  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  and  then  of  any  other  rail- 
road in  the  United  States — the  girls  being  taken  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  and  kept 
until  they  are  sixteen,  when  they  are  put  out  to  service  or  taught  a  trade.  They  are  given  a 
plain  education,  instructed  in  household  work,  sewing,  etc.,  and  given  a  home  and  protection 
while  they  are  preparing  to  support  themselves.  The  respect  in  which  Mr.  Thomson  was  held, 
by  reason  of  his  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  integrity,  was  attested  by  the  expressions  of  numerous 
public  bodies  in  the  city  where  the  great  part  of  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  career  was  passed.  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  character  and  strong,  positive  nature,  in  the  summing  up  of  which  a  friend 
has  written  as  follows: 

"  Noticeable  traits  were  his  reticence  and  taciturnity.  Devoting  all  his  life  and  his  great 
natural  abilities  to  the  cultivation  of  one  set  of  ideas,  his  accumulation  of  professional  informa- 
tion was  enormous.  This  vast  knowledge  made  him  exceedingly  cautious  and  careful,  conserv- 
ative in  his  ideas,  and  generally  slow  to  execute.  But  when  his  conclusions  were  reached,  and 
the  emergency  required  it,  he  became  grandly  enterprising,  and  permitted  no  obstacle  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  success.  His  thoughts  and  opinions  were  rarely  made  known,  while  he  dis- 
played an  infinite  patience  in  listening  to  the  views,  desires,  hopes,  fears,  and  plans  of  others. 
Actions  spoke  for  him,  not  words.  He  absorbed  the  knowledge  of  others,  weighed,  considered 
and  digested  thoroughly,  and  reached  conclusions  by  cool,  methodical  reasoning.  When  con- 
ceived, he  knew  no  hesitancy  or  doubt.  The  determination  was  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  success  seemed  to  come  as  a  result  of  his  faith.  His  conception  of  the  future  of  American 
railroads  seems  now  almost  supernatural.  For  twenty  years  he  marked  out  and  reiterated  in 
his  annual  reports  the  plan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  he  never  deviated  from 
that  plan,  pursuing  it  persistently,  patiently,  and  faithfully,  until  it  was  fully  accomplished. 
To  such  a  man  system  was  everything,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  owing  to  the  almost  military  rigidity  with  which 
its  workings  were  arranged  and  managed  under  his  inspiration.  He  had  that  great  faculty  of 
a  general — a  good  judgment  of  character  and  capabilities.  In  this  he  was  rarely  mistaken,  and 
his  confidence  once  placed,  he  was  loyal  to  its  recipients,  never  abandoning  or  failing  to  sustain 
them.  This  friendship  was  undemonstrative,  except  in  acts.  He  had  few  intimate  associations 
outside  of  his  own  family  and  was  utterly  indifferent  to  popular  applause.  His  affections  seemed 
centred  in  the  great  corporation  he  controlled,  and  whatever  conduced  to  the  success  of  that, 
present  or  remote,  was  the  thing  to  be  done — the  end  to  be  attained." 

Another  writer  says  of  Mr.  Thomson : 

"  Numerous  tempting  offers  of  high  political  position  were  made  to  him  at  different  times, 
■and  still  higher  could  have  been  obtained  had  he  sought  such  honors,  but  he  would  have  none 
of  them.  Public  notoriety  he  despised,  still  he  was  ever  very  popular.  He  was  second  to  none 
in  patriotism,  and  his  services  to  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  in  aiding  the  President  in  the 
forwarding  of  troops  and  in  numerous  other  ways,  known  and  gratefully  appreciated  by  the 
then  commanding  authorities,  fully  attested  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  his  country.  .  .  .  Few 
men  have  so  harmoniously  united  common  sense  with  genius.  He  had  as  great  responsibilities 
to  meet  as  any  man  of  his  profession  ever  had,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  benefits  to  the  State  and  the  public  gener- 
ally resulting  from  his  labors.  Diligently  and  perpetually  the  talents  given  him  were  admir- 
ably employed  in  the  advancement  of  great  works,  the  influences  and  grand  results  of  which — in 
the  improvement  of  the  rural  districts,  morally,  physically,  and  intellectually,  which  advanced 
as  his  lines  of  railway  pushed  forward,  in  the  encouragement  given  to  education  and  useful 
labor,  banishing  at  once  ignorance  and  idleness — are  destined  to  be  felt  by  the  entire  community 
for  all  future  time." 
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PASCAL  P.  PRATT. 

Hon.  Pascal  Paoli  Pratt,  President  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Traders'  Bank,  and  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Buffalo,  was  born  in  that  place  September  15th,  1819,  where  he  has  since 
continued  to  reside.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  from  Westminster,  Vt.  His  grandfather, 
Capt.  Samuel  Pratt,  first  visited  Buffalo  in  1803,  and  became  a  permanent  settler  there  in  1804, 
bringing  his  family  from  the  East  in  a  private  carriage — the  first  one  ever  seen  in  Erie  County, 
or  that  ever  passed  over  the  rough,  muddy  streets  of  what  was  then  a  mere  frontier  village, 
composed  of  straggling  log-houses,  with  the  unbroken  forest  in  close  proximity.  Captain  Pratt 
soon  after  built  a  frame-house — the  first  of  any  considerable  size  ever  erected  in  Buffalo — and 
also  a  store,  in  which  he  commenced  business  as  a  merchant,  having  for  his  customers  a  few 
white  people  and  many  Indians.  Captain  Pratt's  son,  Samuel  Pratt,  Jr.,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who  remained  in  Vermont,  was  married  in  1806  to  Miss  Sophia  Fletcher, 
daughter  of  Gen.  Samuel  Fletcher,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Townsend,  in  that  State.  In  1807 
he,  with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  Samuel  F.  Pratt,  also  moved  to  and  settled  in  Buffalo.  He 
died  there  in  1822,  leaving  his  widow  and  four  children.  Two  of  the  sons,  Samuel  F.  and  Lucius 
H.,  are  now  deceased.  Sophia  C,  the  third  child,  married  Dr.  Gorham  F.  Pratt,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  and  Sophia  died  in  1890.  Pascal  P.  Pratt,  the  youngest  child  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  began  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the  village,  and  in  1833  studied  one  year 
at  Hamilton  Academy,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  This  was  followed  by  nearly  two  years  of  study 
at  Amherst,  Mass.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  working  as  a  clerk  in  the  hardware  store  of 
his  brother,  Samuel  F.  Pratt,  in  Buffalo.  Five  years  later,  when  he  became  of  age,  his  brother 
took  him  in  as  a  partner,  the  business  being  carried  on  under  the  style  of  Pratt  &  Co.  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Beals  was  soon  afterward  added  as  a  member,  and  the  firm  so  constituted  continued 
in  the  same  general  line  of  business  unchanged  up  to  1885,  except  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Samuel 
F.  Pratt  in  1872.  The  operations  of  the  firm  of  Pratt  &  Co.  widened  as  the  years  went  by,  from 
a  retail  trade  into  a  large  wholesale  trade,  extending  westward  to  and  beyond  the  Mississippi 
Eiver.  In  addition  to  the  wholesale  hardware  trade,  the  firm  has  been  largely  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing iron.  They  formed  the  corporation  and  owned  the  entire  stock  of  The  Buffalo  Iron 
and  Nail  Company  of  Buffalo.  A  blast-furnace  and  rolling-mill  were  built  at  Black  Kock,  and 
operations,  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1857,  were  continued  until  about  1880,  since  which  time 
the  blast-furnace  has  been  leased  to  and  operated  by  other  parties,  and  the  rolling-mill  has  been 
changed  for  other  manufacturing  purposes.  The  rolling-mill  and  blast-furnace  gave  steady 
employment  for  many  years  to  many  workingmen,  ranging  in  number  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred,  and  also  during  the  seasons  of  navigation  to  several  vessels  in  the  ore  trade. 
The  necessary  result  of  these  extensive  operations  was  to  settle  a  large  number  of  families  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  rolling-mill,  thereby  building  up  and  carrying  along  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  which,  but  for  these  operations,  had  nothing  to  offer  as  an  inducement  to  settlers 
to  locate  at  that  point ;  and  that  portion  of  the  city  to-day  stands  as  a  landmark,  giving  evidence 
of  the  power  of  manufacturing  to  build  up  cities,  and  as  a  witness  to  the  energy  and  nerve  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  had  the  especial  charge  and  management  of  the  interests  of  his 
firm  in  his  keeping.  Mr.  Pratt  has  always  had  a  pride  in  his  native  city.  His  immediate 
ancestors  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  it  from  its  earliest  beginning,  always  standing  well  to  the 
front  in  all  that  tended  to  make  it  reach  its  present  enviable  condition.  True  to  his  family 
record  and  instincts,  he  has  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  to  push  forward  any  enterprise 
likely  to  benefit  the  city,  without  actively  and  earnestly  doing  his  best  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Believing  that  manufacturing  builds  towns,  he  not  only  placed  the  capital  of  his  own  firm  and 
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that  of  himself  as  a  basis  for  these  operations,  but  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  influence  others  in 
the  same  direction.  The  employment  of  labor  at  remunerative  prices  has  ever  been  one  of  his 
practical  theories,  and  worthy  seekers  after  work  have  always  found  in  him  a  true  friend. 
Many  of  the  successful  manufacturing  establishments  in  Buffalo  owe  their  inception  to  his 
example,  his  earnest  encouragement,  and  his  practical  assistance  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word. 
Mr.  Pratt  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Buffalo  Park  System.  He  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Park  Commission,  and  remained  at  its  head  from  1869  to  1879,  when  he  resigned.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  plans  of  the  Commission  were  formed  and  the  Park  property  purchased.  As 
these  plans  were  practically  carried  into  effect,  Mr.  Pratt's  successors  had  very  little  to  do,  save 
to  finish  up  and  keep  in  order  the  work  so  well  and  thoroughly  done  by  his  colleagues  and  him- 
self. The  Park  System  so  inaugurated  and  carried  out  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  any  of  the 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  cause  of  just  pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  Buffalo,  who  all 
feel  an  ownership  in  it :  even  those  taxed  most  largely  for  its  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  feel  that  the  investment  is  a  wise  one.  The  fact  that  no  charges  of  favoritism,  misman- 
agement, or  fraud  have  been  made  against  the  Park  Commission  or  any  of  its  members,  dur- 
ing the  time  mentioned,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  duties  devolved  upon  the  Board  and  its 
officers  were  honestly  and  conscientiously  discharged.  Those  serving  the  public  without  pay, 
and,  as  in  this  instance,  having  large  amounts  to  disburse,  are  jealously  watched,  and  often 
suspected  without  cause.  In  this  case  there  has  never  been  a  breath  of  suspicion  of  any  irregu- 
larity. Mr.  Pratt  several  years  ago  served  the  public  as  one  of  a  Commission  composed  of  the 
Hon.  Luther  R.  Marsh,  Hon.  Matthew  Hale,  and  himself,  in  the  matter  of  the  appraisal  of  land 
proposed  to  be  taken  at  Niagara  Falls  for  an  International  Park.  The  Commission  bestowed 
much  time  and  great  labor  upon  their  work,  and  made  awards  aggregating  a  sum  of  about  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  Questions  of  interest  and  importance  came  before  the  Commission 
for  decision.  Among  them,  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  riparian  owners,  who  claimed  the  free 
use  of  the  waters  and  water-power  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  payment  for  the  resumption  of 
sovereignty  by  the  State.  The  allowance  of  this  claim  would  have  swollen  the  awards  by  so 
many  millions  as  to  have  been  a  permanent  prohibition  of  any  Niagara  Park.  Mr.  Pratt's 
familiarity  with  the  values  of  property,  and  his  clear  head  and  practised  judgment,  were  inval- 
uable to  the  Commission ;  and  the  reliance  of  the  community  on  his  unswerving  integrity  gave 
weight  to  the  estimates.  These  awards  gave  practically  universal  satisfaction,  meeting  the 
views  both  of  the  land-owners  and  the  State ;  were  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  accepted  by  the  Legislature.  Thereupon  the  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1885,  and  received  the  signature  of  Governor  Hill.  Thus,  after  years  of  labor  and  doubt,  this 
great  enterprise  was  accomplished,  and  this  wonderful  natural  curiosity  secured  forever,  in  all 
its  beauty  and  grandeur,  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  world.  It  is  believed  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  take  like  action  on  their  side  of  the  river ;  unite  with  the  State  of  New  York 
in  a  joint  International  Park,  under  joint  regulations;  and  thus  open  to  all  travellers  the  free- 
dom of  the  grandest  scenery  on  the  globe.  Mr.  Pratt  has  always  been  a  liberal  giver  to  every 
good  work  of  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  church.  To  all  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  he  has  been  a  contributor — of  his  time  and  earnest  work,  as  well  as  money. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  now  owns  and  occupies  a  beautiful  building,  costing 
upward  of  $120,000,  and  is  free  from  debt.  To  this  Mr.  Pratt  was  the  largest  of  the  many 
liberal  contributors.  Mr.  Pratt  married,  September  1st,  1845,  Miss  Phoebe  Lorenz,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Lorenz,  a  prominent  business  man,  and  glass  and  iron  manufacturer  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  names  of  Mr.  Pratt's  children  are  as  follows:  Katharine  Pratt,  who  marrfed 
Mr.  John  M.  Horton,  and  resides  in  Europe ;  Frederick  L.  Pratt,  unmarried,  who  resides  with 
his  father,  and  is  the  manager  of  the  property  of  the  Buffalo  Iron  and  Nail  Company ;  Annie 
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Pratt,  who  married  Mr.  John  Chittenden,  and  resides  at  Buffalo ;  Melissa  D.  Pratt,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Eobert  L.  Fryer,  a  lumber  merchant,  and  resides  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  F.  Pratt, 
unmarried,  who  resides  in  Alden,  N.  Y. ;  Emma  Pratt,  who  married  Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Jones 
and  resides  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  and  Edward  P.  Pratt,  unmarried,  who  resides  in  Kansas  City 
and  is  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Pascal  P.  Pratt  was  a  Presidential  Elector  in 
1872,  elected  by  the  Eepublican  party;  and  except  in  this  one  instance  he  has  always  made  it  a 
rule  of  his  life  to  avoid  and  refuse  the  acceptance  of  political  office.  His  success  in  business 
matters  has  given  him  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  business  men.  He  is  affable  and  pleasant 
in  intercourse,  strictly  attentive  to  business  in  business  hours,  has  a  clear  head,  is  prompt  in 
action,  reaches  conclusions  intuitively  and  as  a  rule  correctly,  losing  no  time  in  debating  prob- 
abilities or  possibilities,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  execute  the  plans  he  has  determined  upon.  He 
is  positive  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  detests  shams,  and  is  a  strong  and  true  friend,  and  liberal 
giver  to  religious  institutions  and  all  deserving  charities.  He  has  positive  views  of  his  own  on 
all  religious,  political,  and  other  questions,  standing  squarely  out  and  in  the  light,  to  be  read 
by  all  who  know  him.  In  religion  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  active  member  of  this  Church. 
In  politics  he  is  and  has  been,  since  the  organization  of  the  party,  a  Eepublican,  active  and  ear- 
nest. He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Traders'  Bank  of  Buffalo  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  in  1S56  until  he  became  its  President  about  ten  years  ago,  and  still  holds 
that  office.  The  capital  and  surplus  of  this  Bank  amount  to  $1,350,000.  He  is  a  director  in 
the  Bank  of  Attica,  a  trustee  in  the  Buffalo  Gaslight  Company,  a  director  in  the  Buffalo,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Eailroad  Company,  President  of  the  Buffalo  Female  Academy,  a  trustee 
of  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  President  ot  the  Buffalo  Iron  and  Nail  Company,  and  is  also  connected 
with  nearly  all  of  the  benevolent  and  charitable  societies  of  the  city,  to  all  of  which  official  duties 
he  gives  his  special  time  and  attention,  believing  that  persons  should  carefully  look  after  and 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  positions  they  assume.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Pratt  has 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pratt  &  Letch  worth  from  its  organization  in  1845  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  special  management  and  charge  of  the  business  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Letchworth  and  Mr.  Ogden  P.  L.  Letchworth, — Mr.  William  P.  Letchworth  having  several 
years  since  retired  from  the  business,  and  being  now  and  for  many  years  past  a  prominent  and 
active  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  business  of  this  firm  grew  up  from  a  small 
beginning,  and  now  has  a  very  prominent  standing  in  the  saddlery  hardware  trade  as  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  its  trade  extending  at  this  time  to  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  and  giving  constant  employment  to  several  hundred  men.  From  the  foregoing  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Pratt  deserves  high  rank  among  his  fellow-citizens.  His  enterprise  and  activ- 
ity have  been  of  eminent  service  in  developing  the  industries  of  that  thriving  city ;  and  his 
example,  both  as  a  business  man  and  a  private  citizen,  has  been  a  standing  incentive  to  honor- 
able endeavor  and  a  pure  and  useful  life.  Mr.  Pratt  is  of  the  blonde  type,  is  five  feet  eight 
and  one-half  inches  in  height,  with  hair  turning  gray,  eyes  of  a  light  blue,  with  a  tempera- 
ment that  is  constantly  pushing  him  forward,  and  allows  no  idling  on  his  part  in  the  journey 
through  life. 
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DEAN  RICHMOND. 

Dean  Richmond,  conspicuous  during  nearly  half  a  century  as  a  political  manager,  capital- 
ist and  business  man,  and  largely  identified  with  the  railway  system  of  New  York  and  the 
Western  States,  was  born  in  Barnard,  Vt.,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1804.  By  some  genealogical 
authorities  he  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whose  portraits  it  is 
certain  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance.  His  maternal  grandfather,  a  sturdy  New  Englander, 
after  whom  he  was  named,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  mental  endowments,  strong  judgment  and 
unbending  integrity.  His  physique  was  remarkable.  Of  almost  gigantic  stature,  he  assumed, 
by  right  as  it  were,  a  commanding  place  among  his  fellow-men,  which  his  clear,  sagacious,  and 
penetrating  intellect  easily  enabled  him  to  maintain.  A  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  school, 
he  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the  politics  of  his  section,  although  he  never  cared  to  hold 
office.  Upon  the  character  of  his  grandson,  who  grew  up  in  part  under  his  training,  these 
qualities  left  an  ineffaceable  impression,  and  had  much  to  do  with  moulding  a  nature  which, 
without  strengthening  influences  of  this  kind,  might  have  taken  on  a  pure  philanthropical  de- 
velopment. The  parents  of  Dean  Richmond  were  Hathaway  Richmond  and  Rachel  Dean,  both 
natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  English  descent.  The  elder  Richmond  was  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  of  good  standing  as  a  business  man.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  at  Salina  (now  a  part  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.),  whither  he  had  removed  with 
his  family;  but  failing  in  this  enterprise,  he  abandoned  it  and  went  South  to  improve  his 
health,  which  had  been  much  affected  by  worry  and  anxiety  consequent  upon  his  embarrassed 
affairs.  He  died  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  Young  Richmond  was  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  mother,  whose  resources  were  now 
cut  off,  removed  from  Vermont  to  Salina,  where  her  husband's  business  interests  were,  in  the 
hope  of  turning  them  to  some  little  advantage.  When  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age  Dean  Rich- 
mond took  up  the  business  relinquished  by  his  father,  and  with  little  else  save  the  debts  of  the 
old  concern  and  a  capital  composed  of  health  and  energy,  he  began  his  active  life.  A  year 
later  his  mother  died,  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  left  completely  upon  his  own 
resources.  The  market  for  salt  had,  through  various  causes,  been  somewhat  limited  for  the  prod- 
uct of  this  section,  but  the  energy  with  which  young  Richmond  pushed  the  sale  soon  extended 
it  to  several  new  districts,  particularly  in  the  North  and  East,  and  the  business  ere  long  began 
to  yield  a  satisfactory  income.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he 
owned  and  leased  all  the  salt-works  of  that  locality.  From  the  place  of  manufacture  the  salt 
was  transported  along  the  Oswego  River  into  Lake  Ontario,  where  it  found  a  ready  sale  in  the 
various  ports,  and  from  them  was  shipped  along  the  chain  of  lakes  to  the  most  distant  points. 
Schenectady,  to  which  it  was  shipped  down  the  Mohawk,  was  likewise  another  important  depot 
for  the  distribution  of  this  commodity.  Prospering  in  this  enterprise,  he  engaged  in  others, 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  equal  success.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Buffalo  and  engaged 
in  a  commission  and  transporting  business,  dealing  principally  with  the  products  of  the  great 
West.  Bringing  to  his  business  operations,  which  had  now  assumed  great  extent  and  impor- 
tance, the  wise  foresight  and  judgment  which  have  always  characterized  him,  he  became  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  one  of  the  wealthiest  business  men  in  the  Lake  region.  A  participant  in 
the  event  of  which  he  speaks  related  the  following  story  to  Mrs.  Adelaide  R.  Kenny,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond's daughter,  some  years  ago : 

"In  the  great  panic  of  1857,  when  nearly  if  not  every  business  man  in  the  Buffalo  dock  had 
failed,  and  the  shippers  along  the  Lakes  were  consequently  afraid  to  make  consignments  to 
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Buffalo,  they  held  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  Mr.  Richmond  and 
arrange,  if  possible,  to  ship  their  grain  to  him.  Mr.  Richmond  received  them,  and  after  hearing 
their  proposal  said:  'Gentlemen,  I  cannot  give  you  a  bond,  but  I  will  give  you  my  word  that 
your  interests  shall  be  protected. '  They  replied  at  once :  'That  is  sufficient;  we  will  ship  our 
grain  to  you.'  'And,'  continued  the  gentleman  above  quoted,  'we  went  to  our  several  homes, 
shipped  our  grain,  and  never  worried  one  moment,  for  we  all  felt  that  Dean  Richmond's  word 
was  as  good  as  other  men's  bonds. '  " 

In  this  transaction  Mr.  Richmond  not  only  promptly  met  all  obligations  but  made  consider- 
able money.  While  in  Buffalo  he  became  interested  in  railroad  affairs  and  was  a  director  of 
the  Utica  and  Buffalo  Railroad  Company.  When  the  direct  route  to  Batavia  was  completed 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  this  place,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  till  his  death,  although 
the  headquarters  of  his  business  operations  remained,  as  usual,  in  Buffalo.  In  business  opera- 
tions Mr.  Richmond  had  very  fixed  views,  and  adhered  to  them  with  the  persistence  born  of 
conviction  and  a  firm  belief  in  his  judgment.  Indeed,  his  judgment  had  passed  into  a  proverb 
among  his  associates,  and  was  as  implicitly  relied  on  as  if  it  had  been  infallible.  His  knowl- 
edge of  business  affairs  was  not  derived  merely  from  intuition,  although  he  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty in  a  truly  wonderful  degree,  but  also  from  actual  observation  and  experience  and  through 
precision  of  reflection.  His  private  business  always  possessed  a  charm  for  him,  greatly  superior 
to  the  allurements  of  office  or  public  life.  Esteeming  it  a  duty  every  man  owed  to  his  country, 
and  believing  that  business  men  in  particular  should  interest  themselves  in  the  national  welfare, 
he  gave  close  attention  to  politics,  although  deeming  his  private  interests  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, regarding  the  prosperity  of  the  citizen  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 
His  political  convictions  were  very  strong  and  were  steadfastly  maintained.  Possessed  of  a 
great  capacity  for  work,  he  gave  the  most  careful  attention  to  political  affairs,  no  matter  how 
absorbing  were  his  business  duties,  and  he  entered  into  each  new  campaign  with  as  much  zest 
as  when  in  his  earlier  days  he  led  the  young  Democrats  of  Onondaga  to  victory.  Essentially 
a  man  of  action,  and  unfettered  by  any  of  the  prejudices  or  conservatism  which  so  frequently 
trammel  the  careers  of  superiorly  educated  men,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  leadership.  His 
views  in  politics  as  in  business  were  broad,  and  grasped  national  affairs  with  no  more  difficulty 
than  matters  purely  local.  He  could  never  restrain  himself  to  mere  localities  or  to  the  building 
up  of  sectional  interests.  Although  excelling  as  a  manager,  it  was  not  this  quality  that  gave 
him  the  lead  in  politics.  All  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
his  mind  and  the. calm  reasoning  power  of  his  judgment.  The  mistakes  of  friends  were  as 
apparent  to  him  as  the  errors  of  his  enemies.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Democratic  party  be- 
cause its  principles  appealed  to  his  benevolent  nature  and  sympathetic  heart,  and  seemed  to  him 
the  best  suited  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  humanity.  His  motives  were  so  sincere 
and  honest  that  they  were  never  questioned,  and  in  the  councils  of  his  party  he  was  acknowl- 
edged as  chief,  and  his  views,  to  a  large  extent,  were  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  shaped  the 
policy  of  his  associates.  Whenever  means,  honestly  employed,  seemed  to  him  likely  to  aid  the 
principles  he  advocated,  his  liberality  was  princely.  He  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his 
political  associates,  and  exerted  a  greater  influence  in  the  Democratic  party  than  any  other  man 
in  the  State.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  master-spirit,  or  became  such  by  general  consent,  in  every 
movement,  society,  or  corporation  with  which  he  connected  himself.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  for  many  consecutive  years  from  about  1857  until  his  death. 
His  views  were  invariably  presented  in  such  clear  and  yet  concise  language  that  his  hearers 
found  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  his  meaning.  "He  did  not,"  says  Ransom  H.  Gillet,  the 
able  author  of  "Democracy  in  the  United  States,"  who  has  devoted  much  space  in  his  valuable 
work  to  an  elucidation  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Richmond,  "make  himself  a  leader  of  others,  but 
they  made  him  their  leader.     He  did  not  command  the  unwilling,  but  took  the  lead  where 
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others  demanded  his  guidance."  Under  these  circumstances  and  conscious  of  his  ability  to 
direct,  it  would  have  been  a  mistaken  policy  for  him  to  have  become  the  agent  of  others  when 
he  had  barely  time  to  give  directions  as  a  principal.  Despite  his  limited  school  education,  he 
was  by  no  means  inelegant  in  his  writings  or  speech,  and  the  ablest  men  in  his  party  acknowl- 
edged his  fitness  for  the  highest  executive  positions  under  the  Government.  Many  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  estimate  of  his  executive  ability  could  be  given.  A  notable  one  is  afforded  in  his 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad.  When  the  Erie  Eailroad  was  finished  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  had  completed  its  track,  it  was  apparent  that  the  several 
companies  which  now  compose  the  New  York  Central  could  not  successfully  compete  with  those 
great  lines  unless  they  were  consolidated  and  operated  by  one  controlling  mind.  Here  were 
seven  distinct  corporations,  each  one  managed  independently  of  the  others,  while  the  sub-roads 
were  controlled  each  by  a  single  board  of  directors.  Consolidation  became,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  pressing  necessity.  The  line  could  not  be  advantageously  maintained  without  it.  In  1853, 
a  bill  creating  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  was  carried  through  the  Legislature  against  the 
most  determined  and  virulent  opposition,  an  opposition  so  powerful  that  nothing  but  the  sagac- 
ity, perseverance,  and  address  of  Mr.  Eichmond  could  have  prevailed  against  it.  When  consoli- 
dation was  carried,  Mr.  Eichmond  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  company,  a  place  that  he 
held  until  he  was  made  President,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Corning  in  1864.  He  was  also 
President  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Eailroad  for  a  number  of  years  preceding  his  death. 
While  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  the  company  relied  almost  implicitly  on 
his  judgment,  and  never  undertook  any  enterprise  of  importance  without  first  submitting  it  to 
him  for  advice  and  approbation.  His  record  as  a  railroad  man  is  shown  in  the  growth  of  that 
great  property  while  under  his  control  and  the  measures  which  he  set  going  or  advanced  for  its 
improvement  and  enlargement,  and,  as  has  been  well  said  by  another:  "No  matter  what  honor 
of  labor  or  design  may  be  given  to  others  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  Central  system,  a  large 
share  properly  belongs  to  Dean  Eichmond,  and  becomes  his  monument  of  railroad  work."  He 
labored  at  a  time  of  uncertainty,  discouragement  and  difficulty,  and  his  success  was  all  the 
greater  from  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  obstacles  he  was  compelled  to  confront.  Mr. 
Eichmond  was  the  first  American  railroad  man  to  order  steel  rails ;  he  met  with  much  opposition 
in  his  advancement  of  the  idea  of  their  superiority,  but  had  a  number  laid  as  an  experiment. 
He  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that  he  ordered  from  England  what  in  those  days  was 
considered  a  large  shipment.  They  arrived  in  this  country  after  his  death.  But  great  as  were 
Mr.  Eichmond's  mental  qualities,  they  were  even  excelled  by  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Eising 
by  his  own  industry,  energy,  and  force  of  character  from  a  condition  of  comparative  poverty  to 
affluence,  he  sympathized  with  those  who,  possessing  less  natural  talent  and  "push,"  and  per- 
haps crushed  by  illness  or  other  misfortunes,  were  honestly  fighting  against  adversity.  Many 
noble  deeds  of  his  benevolence  could  be  related.  Frequently  without  being  appealed  to  he  would 
relieve  distress  in  the  most  generous  and  substantial  manner.  The  poor  were  not  to  him  a  class 
apart  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  from  his  well-filled  table,  but  sharers  in  a  common  humanity, 
brothers  whose  necessities  it  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure,  as  much  as  a  duty,  to  relieve.  His 
acts  of  philanthropy  were  so  numerous  and  so  disinterested  and  generous  that  they  defied  at- 
tempts at  concealment,  and  his  name  became  as  well  known  in  the  State  of  New  York  for 
kindness  of  heart,  as  it  was  for  political  astuteness  and  sagacity.  No  beggar  was  ever  turned 
from  his  door,  and  few  persons  ever  solicited  his  assistance  but  with  a  happy  result.  In  his  social 
relations  he  was  a  good  friend  and  kindly  and  genial,  while  in  the  privacy  of  the  family  circle 
his  noble  qualities  shone  with  pre-eminent  lustre.  His  activity  in  political  affairs  continued  un- 
abated till  disease  struck  him  down,  which  occurred  while  he  was  returning  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  in  1866.  He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  residence  of  his  warm 
friend,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  ex-Governor  of  the  State,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  27th  of 
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August,  1866,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  following  estimate  of  his  character  and 
services  is  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Tilden  at  the  request  of  the  Democratic  party, 
before  the  State  Democratic  Convention,  held  at  Albany,  September  11th,  1866: 

"It  is  rare  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  that  the  death  of  a  private  citizen,  holding  no  pub- 
lic office,  never  having  held  a  public  office  in  his  whole  life,  connected  with  great  business 
interests  it  is  true,  connected  more  than  any  other  individual  with  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  a  great  party,  composed  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  American  citizens — it  is 
rare  that  the  death  of  an  individual  so  unobtrusive  in  his  life,  so  quiet  in  his  demeanor,  should 
have  sunk  the  public  of  an  entire  State  under  a  sense  of  calamity,  almost  as  if  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  nation  had  died.  A  private  citizen,  largely  endowed  with  those  qualities  superior 
to  anything  that  can  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  learning,  those  great  endowments  of  judgment 
— clear,  decisive,  comprehensive;  of  a  will  firm,  decisive,  and  nicely  balanced;  of  a  caution 
and  circumspection  rarely  to  be  found ;  with  a  man  of  this  character  and  those  rare  qualities,  a 
man  of  the  people,  untaught  in  the  schools,  it  is  surprising  he  should  acquire  that  extraordinary 
degree  of  influence  which  was  possessed  by  our  lamented  friend.  I  remember  very  well  in  1864, 
when  the  nation  was  anxiously  looking  for  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  its  gift,  public 
opinion  turned  very  generally  to  this  gentleman.  He  was  modest — modest  in  his  estimate  of 
his  own  capacities  and  powers,  beyond  what  any  of  us  who  had  happened  to  have  opportunities 
of  larger  training  in  the  schools  would  have  thought  necessary,  for  the  things  he  possessed  least 
he  valued  highest,  and,  as  men  have  thought,  too  high.  I  remember  when  it  was  said  with 
every  appearance  of  probability  that  he  could  be  nominated  for  that  high  office  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  very  large  number  of  the  Republican  party,  with  a  tender  of  support  from  gentlemen 
as  eminent  as  any  in  the  country,  but  whose  names  it  would  be  indelicate  now  to  mention.  Mr. 
Richmond  firmly  and  persistently  refused  to  entertain  the  idea.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
except  for  that  refusal  his  nomination  was  entirely  possible,  and  his  election  extremely  proba- 
ble. I  remember  he  said  with  characteristic  modesty  on  that  occasion,  'I  know  what  I  am  fit 
for  and  what  I  am  not. '  He  formed  a  judgment — founded  on  his  idea  of  what  a  man  shoi;ld 
be  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  chief  magistrate,  in  respect  to  the  habit,  training,  and  manner 
of  life  and  education.  He  firmly  and  persistently  refused  all  these  tenders,  because  he  did  not 
deem  himself  adapted  to  that  station.  Yet  with  his  rare  powers  of  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment, his  great  skill  in  the  selection  of  agents,  for  whatever  purpose  he  chose  to  apply  his  facul- 
ties to,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  greatly  overrated  his  own  deficiencies,  and  greatly  over- 
valued those  opportunities  which  he  had  not  himself  in  his  early  career  enjoyed.  I  do  not  mean 
that  those  opportunities  are  not  of  great  value  within  themselves,  but  that  there  is  something 
else  which  this  man  possessed  in  a  rare  and  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  is  native  and  God- 
given  endowment  that  is  far  superior  in  public  and  practical  life,  and  in  all  departments  of 
human  exertion  to  anything  that  the  schools  can  give.  The  great  men  of  action,  untrained  as 
they  often  and  indeed  usually  are,  as  speakers  and  as  writers,  are  undoubtedly  very  apt  to 
over-value  these  qualities.  I  think  that  the  judgment  of  the  common  mind,  of  the  popular 
masses  that  so  often  selects  a  military  leader,  is  quite  right  when  it  prefers  a  man  of 
action  to  a  man  of  speech  or  even  of  literary  acquirements;  when  it  prefers  the  man  who  knows 
in  every  crisis  what  to  do,  and  knows  how  to  do,  than  the  man  having  the  advantages  of  train- 
ing which  nearly  everybody  now  possesses,  who  is  skilful  in  the  use  of  tongue  and  pen.  In 
other  words,  I  think  that  a  Jackson  or  a  Wellington  is  rightly  marked  as  the  great  man  of  the 
age.  I  think  that  the  great  man  of  action  is  the  best  form  of  our  humanity.  This  our  lamented 
friend  was,  by  an  admirable  balance  of  mind,  by  a  symmetry  and  proportion  of  character  rarely 
to  be  found  anywhere.  So  happily  endowed  by  nature,  and,  perhaps,  largely  taught  by  the 
experience  of  his  long  and  varied  life,  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  best-formed  and  ablest  men 
whom  I  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  know,  although  it  has  been  my  opportunity  to  see 
some  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  and  State  have  produced  for  the  last  generation.  I  feel  that 
at  such  a  time,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  loss  of  our  friend  was  not  merely  to  us  all  a  personal 
bereavement,  but  it  was  a  public  calamity." 

The  marks  of  respect  paid  to  Mr.  Richmond's  memory  by  high  and  low,  and  the  tender  trib- 
utes of  sorrow  and  sympathy  that  came  to  the  bereaved  family  and  friends  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  Aroiced  the  world's  appreciation  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  departed  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done. 


j^m  *®* 
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SHERMAN   S.  JEWETT. 

Joseph  Jewett  was  a  resident  of  East  Lyme,  Conn.,  until  in  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
displayed  his  patriotism  by  entering  the  Continental  army.  He  became  a  captain  in  Colonel 
Huntington's  regiment  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Flatbush;  being  taken  prisoner  he  sur- 
rendered his  sword  to  a  British  officer,  who  instantly  plunged  it  through  his  body.  His  fourth 
son,  Josiah  Jewett,  moved  to  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  at  Moravia  as  a  farmer.  There 
he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Sophia  Skinner,  who  was  also  of  New  England  ancestry.  Their 
eldest  son  was  Sherman  S.  Jewett,  the  subject  of  our  attention.  He  was  born  at  Moravia,  Jan- 
uary 17th,  1818.  His  early  life  was  passed  upon  his  father's  farm,  engaged  in  such  work  as 
he  could  do  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a  large  family.  For  three  or  four  years  after  he  became 
ten  years  of  age,  he  attended  the  district  school  in  winter.  In  1833  he  acted  as  clerk  for  his 
half-brother,  who  had  a  small  country  store.  Leaving  there  he  returned  home  to  remain  a  few 
days  and  then  started  in  life  for  himself.  Appreciating  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  Moravia,  and 
favored  by  the  suggestions  of  relatives,  he  determined  to  go  to  Buffalo  and  work  for  his  uncle, 
Isaac  Watts  Skinner,  who  owned  a  small  foundry  there  and  was  a  manufacturer  of  ploughs,  mill 
castings,  and  mill  machinery.  He  left  Moravia  in  company  with  a  neighbor  who  was  taking 
a  load  of  produce  to  market ;  consequently  he  walked  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  Erie  Canal  at 
Jordan.  There  taking  passage  on  a  packet  boat,  he  arrived  in  Buffalo  on  the  3d  of  May,  1834. 
Buffalo  appeared  to  him  very  small,  compared  to  the  reports  about  its  growth,  and  the  pictures 
of  it  which  were  then  in  circulation.  Its  population  was  then  about  12,000.  On  reaching 
Buffalo  he  commenced  work  in  his  uncle's  foundry,  painting  ploughs  and  cleaning  castings.  In 
the  winter  of  1834-35  he  attended  Silas  Kingsley's  high  school.  Afterward  for  several  months 
he  applied  himself  to  learning  the  moulder's  trade;  then  acted  as  a  clerk  in  the  warehouse,  tak- 
ing the  time  of  the  men  and  other  similar  work,  until  Mr.  Skinner  was  burned  out.  On  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1836,  a  copartnership  was  formed  consisting  of  Franklin  Day,  Francis  H.  Root,  and 
Sherman  S.  Jewett,  under  the  firm  name  of  Day,  Root  &  Co.  They  erected  a  small  foundry  on 
Mississippi  Street,  near  Elk.  In  a  few  months  Mr.  Day  withdrew  and  Mr.  Skinner  took  his 
place,  changing  the  style  of  the  firm  to  Skinner,  Root  &  Co.  In  a  few  years  Mr.  Skinner  and 
Mr.  Root  withdrew  and  a  new  firm  was  organized,  composed  of  Thomas  J.  Dudley  and  Sherman 
S.  Jewett,  under  the  style  of  Dudley  &  Jewett.  After  two  years  of  existence  this  firm  was  dis- 
solved by  Mr.  Dudley  selling  his  interest  to  Mr.  Jewett,  after  which  the  business  was  continued 
by  him  alone  until  1S43,  when  Sherman  S.  Jewett  and  Francis  H.  Root  established  the  firm  of 
Jewett  '&  Root,  who  continued  to  manufacture  stoves.  Business  increased  with  them  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  secure  means  with  which  to  handle  it.  In  1854  the  Chicago  branch  was  opened 
in  order  to  retain  and  increase  their  hold  upon  the  trade  of  the  growing  West.  In  1875  Mr. 
Josiah  Jewett  was  admitted  to  the  firm  of  Jewett  &  Root.  In  1878  Mr.  Root  parted  with  his 
interest  in  the  firm,  thus  dissolving  a  partnership  of  thirty-five  years  of  prosperity.  Then  the 
firm  of  Sherman  S.  Jewett  &  Co.  was  formed,  composed  of  Sherman  S.  Jewett,  Henry  C.  Jew- 
ett, and  Josiah  Jewett.  Mr.  Jewett  has  always  been  very  energetic  in  the  management  of  his 
business,  and  is  still  actively  at  the  head  of  the  firm  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  is  early  at 
work  and  nearly  the  last  to  leave.  He  is  never  known  to  speculate,  and  is  remarkable  also  for 
his  keen  insight  into  matters  of  finance  and  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  circumstances  affecting 
future  calculations.  To  all  these  is  to  be  attributed  his  success  in  business,  from  which  he  has 
realized  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he  not  only  enjoys  himself,  but  uses  to  increase  the  comfort 
of  those  connected  with  him,  and  to  benefit  many  others  with  whom  he  has  associated  in  other 
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business  enterprises  and  in  various  social  relations.  His  only  amusement  is  fishing  on  the 
Niagara  Eiver,  where  he  uses  his  elegant  steam  yacht  Titania  for  the  entertainment  of  rela- 
tives and  quests.  Mr.  Jewett  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  of  Buffalo  in  1845,  1846,  and 
1848.  He  was  elected  Mayor  pro  tern,  two  or  three  times  and  served  as  such  during  the  Mayor's 
absence.  At  this  time  occurred  the  Ohio  Basin  and  Erie  Basin  fight  in  the  Common  Council, 
the  advocates  of  each  making  every  exertion  to  kill  off  the  other.  Mr.  Jewett  took  a  positive 
position  that  the  city  needed  both,  and  the  Council  adopted  this  course,  which  has  proved  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  Blackwell  Canal  was  also  an  enterprise  of  this  time. 
In  1876,  Mr.  Jewett  received  without  any  previous  knowledge  the  nomination  for  Eepresentative 
in  Congress,  at  the  hands  of  the  Eepublican  party.  Owing  to  his  poor  health  he  felt  compelled 
to  decline  this  unanimous  and  unsolicited  nomination.  In  1880  he  was  elected  upon  the  Eepub- 
lican ticket  as  a  Presidential  elector  and  cast  his  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  for  James  A.  Gar- 
field and  Chester  A.  Arthur.  In  social  life  and  in  private  enterprise,  a  brief  summary  of  his 
efforts  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  in  this  record  of  a  busy  life:  Park  Commission.— A  meeting 
of  citizens  was  held  August  5th,  1868,  at  his  house,  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  public  park.  As 
a  sequence  the  park  became  an  established  fact  in  1871.  Mr.  Jewett  has  been  a  commissioner 
since  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  and  its  president  since  1879.  Mr. 
Jewett  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Buffalo  Club  in  1867,  a  director  during  the  first  nine 
years  of  its  existence,  and  its  president  in  1874.  During  the  war  of  the  Eebellion,  Mr.  Jewett 
served  on  various  committees ;  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion, and  joined  in  every  movement  to  aid  and  perpetuate  the  Federal  Union.  At  all  times  he 
was  among  the  foremost  to  aid  in  strengthening  the  power  of  the  Government  by  his  counsel, 
his  personal  labor,  and  the  use  of  his  private  means.  His  name  also  appears  as  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  Falconwood  Company,  in  1869,  and  as  its  first  president,  holding  the  office  until 
1877.  His  relations  with  the  Young  Men's  Association  have  been  at  times  of  a  peculiar  and 
impressive  importance.  In  the  year  1863,  a  meeting  of  nine  gentlemen  occurred  at  the  old 
American  Hall  parlors,  to  discuss  a  project  about  buying  St.  James'  Hall  and  St.  James'  Hotel, 
to  improve  the  facilities  of  the  Association.  After  several  hours'  discussion  without  any  defi- 
nite result,  all  mutually  agreed  to  follow  whoever  led  off  in  subscribing,  and  do  the  same.  Mr. 
Jewett,  as  such  a  leader,  promptly  solved  the  delicate  problem  by  subscribing  $3,000,  and  thus 
made  the  effort  a  success.  In  1883,  when  a  further  scheme  was  suggested,  looking  toward 
the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  building  upon  the  property  bounded  by  Washington,  Clinton, 
and  Ellicott  Streets  and  Broadway,  the  first  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  Mr.  Jewett's 
house,  at  which  time  it  was  his  privilege  to  again  head  the  list  of  subscriptions,  which  was  com- 
pleted so  triumphantly,  with  universal  approval.  He  was  president  of  the  Association  in  1865. 
The  Bank  of  Buffalo  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jewett  and  his  friends.  He  was  its 
president  until  1892  and  is  largely  entitled  to  the  credit  of  its  success,  which  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  Buffalo  banks.  He  was  at  his  own  request  relieved  from  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent. The  Manufacturers  and  Traders'  Bank  of  Buffalo  also  claims  him  as  one  of  its  originators 
and  a  director  from  1S56  until  1S88.  He  was  also  one  of  the  originators  and  a  director  of  the 
Clinton  Bank  during  its  entire  existence.  When  it  withdrew  from  business  every  stockholder 
and  depositor  was  paid  in  full.  Mr.  Jewett  was  a  director  of  the  Marine  Bank  from  1869  until 
1890,  and  is  a  stockholder  in  several  other  banks.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Columbia  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Buffalo.  He  was  also  an  originator  of  the  Buffalo  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
which  had  a  most  successful  career  and  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  all  business  circles. 
Finally,  under  the  reorganized  name  of  Buffalo  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  it  continued 
to  increase  in  popularity  until  compelled  to  retire  from  business  owing  to  the  terrible  losses  suf- 
fered in  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871.     Then  the  three  principal  insurance  companies  of  Buf- 
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falo,  "The  Western,"  the  "Buffalo  City,"  and  the  "Buffalo  Fire  and  Marine,"  were  all  placed  in 
bankruptcy  and  by  the  action  of  the  Chicago  creditors  Mr.  Jewett  was  appointed  assignee  of 
all.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  his  life,  and  to  it  he  applied  himself  with  such 
zeal  that  in  three  years  he  received  his  official  discharge  from  the  entire  work,  which  he  had 
completed  to  the  unbounded  admiration  of  all  interested  parties.  Tlie  Commercial  Advertiser 
of  December  18th,  1871,  refers  to  this  matter  as  follows: 

"The  appointment  of  S.  S.  Jewett,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  as  the  assignee  of  all  the  companies, 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  best  disposition  will  be  made  of  their  several  effects,  and  that  their  cred- 
itors will  be  honorably  dealt  with.  The  fact  that  he  was  elected  by  the  creditors  of  each  of  the 
companies  is  certainly  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Jewett 's  reputation;  such  a  thing  is  very  seldom 
done.  The  general  opinion  was  that  a  different  assignee  would  be  elected  for  each  company, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  receivers  would  be  elected  as- 
signees. Mr.  Jewett  was  receiver  of  the  Buffalo  Fire  and  Marine,  Mr.  Gibson  T.  Williams  of 
the  Western,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Ferris  of  the  Buffalo  City.  Mr.  Jewett  and  Mr.  Williams  were  the 
presidents  of  their  companies,  and  Mr.  Ferris  was  the  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo  City.  But 
while  the  election  of  Mr.  Jewett  by  the  creditors  of  each  company  was  highly  creditable  to  him, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  non-election  of  the  other  receivers  involved  the  expression  of  any 
want  of  confidence  in  them.  The  Chicago  creditors  were  largely  in  the  majority  and,  of  course, 
had  the  control  of  the  matter.  Probably  Mr.  Jewett  was  better  known  to  them  than  any  of  the 
other  gentlemen,  as  his  firm  has  a  large  branch  established  in  Chicago." 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  is  proud  to  include  Mr.  Jewett  as  one  of  its  originators, 
who  in  its  darkest  hour  endowed  it  with  a  permanent  fund  of  $10,000,  of  which  the  interest 
could  be  used  for  its  maintenance.  Inspired  by  this  act,  however,  the  friends  of  the  Academy 
at  once  raised  another  fund  of  similar  amount  to  perform  that  service,  and  set  apart  the  origi- 
nal donation  as  a  distinct  fund,  to  be  called  the  Jewett  fund,  the  interest  to  be  devoted  solely 
to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Academy.  Under  the  silent  influence  of  this  fund  already 
(1894)  a  valuable  collection  of  oil  paintings  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Academy  and  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  donor.  Mr.  Jewett  served  as  curator  of  the  Academy  for 
eight  years  and  was  its  president  in  1865.  Mr.  Jewett  is  a  trustee  of  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery, 
in  which  he  takes  a  deep  interest.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Western  Transit  Company 
from  1885  until  now  (1894).  Mr.  Jewett  was  elected  a  director  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  in  April,  1884,  and  still  holds  (1894)  that  responsible  position.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  construction  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Eailway  and  a  director  from  1867  to  1881.  In  1876  he  was  called  to  the  presidency.  The 
affairs  of  the  road  needed  just  the  ability  which  he  brougbt  to  the  work.  In  order  to  provide 
feeders  for  this  road,  Mr.  Jewett  and  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  constructed  several  narrow- 
gauge  roads  which  paid  back  to  the  stockholders  more  than  the  entire  capital  invested  in  them, 
and  were  finally  sold  at  a  handsome  profit.  At  the  same  time  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Eailway  had  so  improved  that  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Jewett  so  as  to  repay  to  the 
stockholders  every  dollar  of  the  capital;  thus  saving  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  its  $700,000  of  stock 
which  it  took  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  road.  This  is  a  record  of  integrity  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  and  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  municipal  investments  in  railroads. 
In  all  of  the  negotiations  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  property,  the  point  proposed  by  Mr.  Jewett  and 
maintained  by  him  persistently  was,  that  all  of  the  stockholders,  including  the  city,  must  share 
alike  and  receive  full  value  for  their  stock.  A  reference  to  the  daily  journals  of  Buffalo  will 
show  how  they  tendered  praise  to  him  for  the  ability  and  honor  displayed  by  him  in  the  entire 
transaction.     We  quote  from  the  Buffalo  Courier  of  April  19th,  1881: 

"  The  sale  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Eailroad  would,  under  the  ordinary 
circumstances  which  attend  the  disposition  of  a  railroad,  be  in  and  of  itself  a  matter  of  ordinary 
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importance  in  these  days  of  grand  negotiations.  But  there  are  some  points  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  the  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia,  and  antecedent  to  it,  that  make  it  a  matter  of  unusual 
local  interest.  When  Sherman  S.  Jewett  plays  anything  like  an  important  part,  he  is  reticent 
to  the  last  degi'ee,  and  a  newspaper  man  might  as  well  interview  the  sphinx ;  but  if  he  can  give 
any  valuable  facts  about  the  successful  enterprise  of  another,  or  can  speak  of  any  brilliant  stroke 
of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  a  neighbor  or  friend,  he  is  not  only  a  free  talker,  but  an  enthusiastic 
one,  and  becomes  exceedingly  interesting.  A  personal  experience  with  him  during  the  time 
that  he  was  working  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  up  to  a  place  where  it  could  have 
recognition,  bears  us  out  in  this,  for  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  even  an  admission  from 
him  that  he  was  rescuing  the  road  from  the  utter  ruin  that  threatened  it.  Indeed,  Courier  re- 
porters gave  him  up,  and  almost  uniformly  reported  him  to  the  office  as  having  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  communicate.  The  interests  of  the  city,  if  there  were  none  other,  compelled  us  to 
watch  the  attention  paid  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  we  recall  some  facts  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  road  which  enable  us  to  speak  intelligently  at  this  time.  It 
was  in  the  fall  of  1876  that  Mr.  Sherman  S.  Jewett  took  charge  of  the  road  in  question;  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  that  time  the  road  was  bankrupt  and  the  stock  worthless. 
The  first  mortgage  bonds  were  put  upon  the  market  and  sold  very  deliberately  in  1876.  We 
called  attention  to  them  at  the  time,  believing  them  to  be  a  safe  investment  under  the  then  ad- 
ministration. They  are  now  worth  110  and  will  go  to  a  higher  figure.  Later  in  the  same  year 
the  second  mortgage  bonds,  drawing  10  per  cent  interest,  could  only  find  a  few  purchasers;  but 
Mr.  Jewett  retired  all  of  these  and  issued  a  new  series  bearing  7  per  cent  in  their  place.  Within 
eighteen  months  all  of  this  issue — a  million  dollars — has  been  placed  at  par  and  is  now  quoted 
at  110.  When  Mr.  Jewett  took  the  road  the  floating  debt  was  $1,250,000 — something  tremen- 
dous, all  the  facts  considered.  The  debt  is  now  all  wiped  out ;  and  if  any  better  evidence  of 
masterly  management  can  be  cited,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  at  the  present  writing.  It  was  under 
Mr.  Jewett's  management  that  all  the  narrow-gauge  roads  connecting  with  the  Buffalo  and 
Philadelphia  were  built  and  coal  mines  opened.  By  going  outside  of  his  road  and  levying  legiti- 
mate tribute  where  he  could,  he  extricated  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  from  ruin 
and  saved  it  to  the  stockholders,  of  which  the  tax-payers  of  Buffalo  are  no  small  number.  The 
saving  to  Buffalo  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars,  or  in  round  numbers,  $700,000. 
Now,  anybody  who  is  familiar  with  the  alphabet  of  railroading  or  the  manipulation  of  stocks, 
will  readily  understand  that,  moved  by  a  less  upright  and  patriotic  motive,  Mr.  Jewett  could 
have  literally  frozen  out  the  city  and  the  smaller  stockholders  and  made  himself  absolute  master 
of  the  situation.  He  didn't  do  this  even  though  he  could  have  made  a  handsome  fortune  out  of 
it,  but  preferred  to  carry  the  whole  load  on  his  own  shoulders  for  the  benefit  of  everybody  inter- 
ested ;  and  these  facts  and  the  resurrection  of  the  road  from  nothingness,  all  considered,  make 
the  sale  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  American  railroads.  We  take  infinite 
pleasure  in  placing  to  the  credit  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  a  transaction  so  rare  and 
so  successful  in  every  feature  of  it.  Negotiations  have  been  pending  for  the  past  five  months, 
but  had  they  not  succeeded,  the  property  had  been  so  thoroughly  built  up,  Mr.  Jewett  would 
have  paid  a  dividend  next  August.  The  work  of  Mr.  Jewett  will  be  better  appreciated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  his  own  very  extensive  business,  both  as  a  manufacturer  and  a  banker, 
required  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  attention,  and  assuredly  these  have  not  been  neglected. 
Mr.  Jewett  has  one  of  the  best  business  and  diplomatic  minds  in  this  country.  He  is  a  thinker; 
and  when  he  proceeds  about  negotiations  of  any  kind  he  knows  precisely  what  he  is  doing. 
There  is  no  trickery  about  him,  and  when  he  puts  a  thing  into  the  market,  the  fact  that  his 
name  is  back  of  it  is  ample  guarantee  that  it  is  worth  what  he  asks  for  it.  This  is  a  good  enough 
record  for  any  man,  but  it  holds  good  through  all  Mr.  Jewett's  business  career;  and  the  railroad 
transaction  under  consideration  is  primarily  valuable  to  us  as  revealing  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
modest  business  gentleman  in  our  midst  who  is  capable  of  dealing  with  large  enterprises  in  the 
best  possible  style,  with  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  Mr.  Jewett  ought  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  summer  on  Niagara  Eiver  without  disturbance." 

The  assistance  given  to  religious  enterprises  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  The  Washington 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Prospect  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Delaware  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Eochester  University,  and  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  some  of  other  denominations,  can  attest 
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his  liberality  to  them.  In  1883  Mr.  Jewett  erected  in  Chicago  a  mercantile  building  which  ranks 
among  the  first  in  that  city  of  commercial  palaces.  Sherman  S.  Jewett  was  married  August 
14tb,  1839,  to  Deborah  Dusenberry,  of  Buffalo.  Their  children  are  as  follows:  Henry  Clay  Jew- 
ett, Josiah  Jewett,  Emma  Alice  Jewett,  Jennie  Matilda  Jewett,  Frank  Webster  Jewett,  died 
in  1859,  George  Sherman  Jewett,  died  in  1862.  Henry  C.  and  Josiah  Jewett  are  associated  with 
their  father  in  the  business  of  Sherman  S.  Jewett  &  Co.  Emma  married  Charles  H.  Williams; 
Jennie  married  Henry  C.  Howard,  all  of  Buffalo,  where  they  now  reside.  Since  the  foregoing 
sketch  was  prepared  the  following  has  been  contributed  by  a  friend : 

"In  1863  S.  V.  E.  Watson  was  elected  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Association.  The 
opposing  candidate  was  Sherman  S.  Jewett,  but  to  strengthen  both  tickets  the  names  of  six 
of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the  city,  including  both  Messrs.  Watson  and  Jewett, 
were  placed  on  both  tickets,  so  that  whichever  ticket  was  elected  the  president-elect  might  have 
their  advice  and  influence  in  support  of  any  plan  that  he  might  devise  for  obtaining  a  suitable 
building  for  the  Association.  The  election  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  in  the  annals  of 
the  Association,  and  although  the  heads  of  the  tickets  manifested  none  but  the  most  friendly 
feeling,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  among  their  immediate  personal  friends  no  little  feeling 
was  shown.  Time  rolled  on  and  Mr.  Watson  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  refusal  of  what  was 
then  known  as  the  St.  James'  property  (now  occupied  by  the  Young  Men's  Association)  for 
$112,000.  The  question  was  then,  could  an  amount  be  raised  by  subscription  which  would  ren- 
der it  safe  for  the  Association  to  purchase  the  property?  After  carefully  considering  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Watson  invited  eight  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the  city,  including  the 
five  on  his  ticket,  to  meet  him  at  the  American  Hotel.  In  addition,  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  who  were  on  the  building  committee,  were  also  invited.  The  evening 
arrived  and  Mr.  Watson  laid  his  plans  before  the  meeting  and  took  his  seat.  There  was  a  dead 
pause  for  about  five  minutes.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  scheme  that  had  ever  been  planned  in 
Buffalo ;  we  had  but  few  wealthy  men.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  two  such  here  now 
where  there  was  one  then,  and  of  the  wealthy  men,  of  whom  those  present  were,  perhaps,  the 
most  prominent,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  is  now  worth  at  least  double  the  amount  he 
was  then.  I  mention  this  matter  to  show  the  great  doubts  that  existed  whether  any  such  sum 
could  be  raised.  At  last  Mr.  S.  S.  Jewett  arose.  The  writer,  who  was  present  as  one  of  the 
building  committee,  is  frank  to  confess  that  his  heart  sank  within  him.  A  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  last  Young  Men's  Association  election  passed  through  his  mind.  The  election,  as  be- 
fore stated,  had  been  an  unusually  excited  one,  and  after  it  was  over  hot  and  bitter  words  passed 
between  the  younger  men  on  the  respective  tickets.  I  had  then  but  little  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Jewett.  Would  he  heartily  support  a  plan  originating  with  a  man  who  had  just  de- 
feated him?  A  look  at  the  anxious  face  of  Mr.  Watson  showed  me  that  the  same  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind.  It  was  not  merely  necessary  that  he  should  speak  favorably 
of  the  plan ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  hearty  and  cordial  support  of  the  leading 
business  men,  and  if  a  man  of  the  standing  of  S.  S.  Jewett  expressed  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  scheme,  the  thing  was  up.  Fortunately  he  came  loyally  and  nobly  to  our  support.  Over 
twenty  years  have  elapsed,  yet  I  remember  his  speech  as  if  I  had  heard  it  yesterday.  Said  he: 
'Mr.  Watson  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  listened  with  great  attention  and  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  details  of  Mr.  Watson's  plan.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  our  duty  is  in 
the  matter.  The  Young  Men's  Association  is  entitled  to  our  most  earnest  support.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  advantages  of  a  great  public  library  cannot  be  sufficiently  extolled.  It  places 
within  the  reach  of  every  family,  for  a  mere  trifle,  the  advantages  of  such  a  library  as  no  pri- 
vate individual,  however  wealthy,  can  possess.  The  question  is,  what  shall  we  do  in  regard  to 
the  plan  before  us?  There  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to  do;  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  carry 
it  through.  If  there  is  any  better  plan  it  has  not  been  shown.  We  have  had  too  much  throw- 
ing cold  water  on  any  plan  that  has  been  brought  up.  I  have  got  thoroughly  sick  of  hearing — 
"  Well,  the  idea  is  a  pretty  good  one,  but  can  we  not  find  a  better  one?"  I  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
we  want  a  little  less  seeing  and  a  little  more  subscribing.  Now,  I  have  three  propositions  to 
make  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  you  may  take  either  one  of  them.  I  will  go  in  with  you  eight 
and  purchase  this  building  and  present  it  to  the  Young  Men's  Association ;  or  I  will  go  in  with 
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you  eight  and  build  a  fire-proof  building  that  will  cost  not  less  than  $250,000;  or,  I  will  give  as 
much  as  any  other  man  in  Buffalo. '  From  that  moment  the  success  of  the  project  was  secured. 
After  consultation  the  nine  men  subscribed  each  $3,000,  and  with  this  start  the  enterprise  was 
pushed  through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Comment  is  needless.  In  the  words  of  the  late 
Dean  Richmond  to  one  of  the  younger  men  of  Mr.  Watson's  committee — 'Young  man,  it  is  sel- 
dom you  will  find  a  man  who,  after  he  is  beaten,  will  turn  around  and  make  an  offer  that  might 
cost  him  $30,000  in  order  to  carry  through  a  project  that  his  successful  rival  has  originated.' 
The  name  of  S.  S.  Jewett  should  always  be  held  dear  by  all  friends  of  the  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, as  one  to  whose  loyal  and  unselfish  support  the  institution  owes  so  much  of  its  present 
prosperity." 

O.  B.  POTTER 

Hon.  Orlando  Beonson  Potter,  LL.  D. ,  a  distinguished  public-spirited  citizen  of  New  York, 
widely  known  as  the  originator  of  our  present  National  Banking  system,  was  born  at  Charlemont, 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  on  March  10th,  1823.  On  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side  he 
traced  his  descent  from  the  early  Puritan  pioneers.  His  direct  paternal  ancestor,  John  Potter, 
came  from  England  to  America  in  1638,  and  settled  at  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  he  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  "Plantation  Covenant"  drawn  up  June 4th,  1639.  The  father  of  Orlando  B.,  Samuel 
Potter,  was  born  at  Hamden  and  brought  up  in  Northford,  New  Haven  County,  Conn. ,  remov- 
ing thence  to  Charlemont  in  1819.  Soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  there  he  married  Sophia 
Rice,  the  founder  of  whose  family  in  America,  Edmund  Rice,  emigrated  from  England  in  1638, 
and  settled  at  Sudbury,  Mass.  Another  more  recent  ancestor,  Moses  Rice,  was  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Charlemont,  and  was  the  principal  land-owner.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1755  while  fighting  in  defence  of  his  settlement.  Ten  children  were  born  to  Samuel  and  Sophia 
Potter,  of  whom  Orlando  B.  was  the  third.  Until  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  worked  upon  his 
father's  farm  at  Charlemont,  but  managed  to  prepare  himself  for  college  by  attending  school 
during  the  winter  months.  In  August,  1841,  he  entered  Williams  College,  but  want  of  funds 
and  ill  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  all  idea  of  taking  a  degree,  and  he  left  the  college  during 
his  sophomore  year.  He  taught  school  for  a  time  in  the  academies  of  East  and  West  Dennis 
on  Cape  Cod.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  study  law,  and  in  order  to  provide  the  means  he  en- 
gaged in  the  spring  of  1845  to  teach  a  class  of  young  ladies  during  the  afternoons,  while  the 
forenoons  he  devoted  to  cultivating  a  patch  of  ground  that  he  rented  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
garden  products.  He  closed  his  school  in  August,  1845,  sold  out  his  remaining  garden  products, 
and  entered  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  College  during  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  While  at 
the  law  school  he  studied  also  in  the  office  of  the  late  Charles  G.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  and  found 
time  to  teach  two  terms  of  school.  In  1848  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office  at 
Court  Square,  Boston,  and  another  in  South  Reading,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  He  suc- 
ceeded from  the  start  and  soon  was  in  the  possession  of  a  paying  practice.  In  1852  he  was 
employed  by  two  young  men,  William  0.  Grover  and  William  E.  Baker,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  sewing-machine  business,  to  defend  them  against  an  unjust  claim.  This  led  to  his  be- 
coming directly  interested  with  them  in  business ;  a  firm  was  formed  under  the  name  of  Grover, 
Baker  &  Co. ,  and  Mr.  Potter  undertook  the  active  management  of  the  financial  and  legal  de- 
partments. The  business  prospered,  due  mainly  to  his  careful  management,  and  in  1853  he 
moved  to  New  York  in  order  to  establish  the  business  there.  The  company  was  chartered  in 
1854  under  the  name  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Company.  Mr.  Potter  was  made 
President  of  the  company,  and  took  general  charge  of  the  business ;  he  remained  in  this  capacity 
until  1876,  when  the  active  business  of  the  company  terminated  after  a  large  fortune  had  been 
realized  from  it.     Until  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Potter  was  actively  identified  with  the  growth 
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of  New  York  City,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  real-estate  improvements ;  the  erection  of 
many  large  buildings  was  due  to  his  energy  and  capital,  and  he  was  always  considered  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  substantial  figures  in  the  business  world.  On  the  day  following  his 
death,  which  occurred  January  2d,  1894,  the  New  York  Tribune  said: 

From  his  first  entrance  into  this  city  his  faith  in  its  destiny  was  unshaken.  At  a  time 
when  enterprise  was  nearly  brought  to  a  standstill  and  capitalists  feared  to  invest  a  dollar  in 
anything  but  government  bonds ;  when  business  generally  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression, 
following  the  panic  of  1873;  when  industry  seemed  paralyzed  and  there  was  little  emploj'ment 
for  the  mechanic  or  laborer,  he  was  bold  enough  to  buy  the  large  property  at  Astor  Place  and 
Lafayette  Place.  When  scarcely  another  building  was  being  put  up  in  New  York  he  erected 
the  big  Potter  Building  in  Park  Eow,  then  the  tallest  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  and  there  have 
been  few  years  when  his  workmen  have  not  made  some  substantial  addition  to  the  city's  tax- 
able property,  either  by  stores,  warehouses,  tenement-houses,  or  office  buildings,  lasting  monu- 
ments to  his  faith  in  the  city  as  the  abiding  centre  of  wealth,  influence,  and  commerce  upon  this 
continent. 

He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  local  affairs  of  New  York  City,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  energetic  and  public-spirited  citizens.  He  originated  and  secured  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  under  which  the  debt  of  the  city  is  being  refunded  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  and  he  con- 
tested in  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of  a  State  law  which  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  city 
reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  because  the 
State  could  not  control  the  private  property  of  the  city.  He  won  the  case  and  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  Common  Council  of  New  York.  With  State  and  National  legislation  affect- 
ing mercantile  and  commercial  interests  he  was  always  prominently  identified.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Potter  was  a  Whig  before  the  war,  but  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860;  in  1861,  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Democratic  party  and  remained  an  active  member  of  this  party  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  the  unsatisfactory  scheme  of  State  banks  was  in 
operation.  Mr.  Potter  perceived  that  this  system  was  totally  inadequate  to  sustain  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  and  to  furnish  means  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  so  he  originated  the 
plan  of  our  present  National  Banking  system,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun  he 
submitted  his  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  following  letter : 

Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  U.  8.  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  a  plan  which  occurs  to  me  as 
certain,  if  adopted,  to  secure  for  the  county  several  ends  always  important,  but  especially  so 
now. 

PLAN. 

Allow  banks  and  bankers,  duly  authorized,  in  the  loyal  States,  to  secure  their  bills  by  deposit- 
ing with  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  government,  United  States  stocks  at  their  par  value, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  banks  and  bankers  in  New  York  now  secure  their  circulation,  by  de- 
positing New  York  State  and  United  States  stocks  with  the  State,  thus  making  the  stocks  of  the 
United  States  a  basis  of  banking  on  which  alone  a  national  circulation  can  be  secured.  To  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  only  for  the  government  to  authorize  and  appoint  a  superintendent  connected 
with  the  Treasury,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  from  duly  authorized  banks  and  bankers 
within  loyal  States,  United  States  stocks  in  sums  of  not  less  than  say  $200,000  from  one  party, 
and  hold  the  same  as  security  for  an  equal  amount  of  bills  to  be  properly  stamped  and  signed  by 
such  superintendent,  and  delivered  to  the  depositing  bank  or  banker.  This  mark  or  stamp  and 
signature  of  such  superintendent  to  guarantee  to  the  holder  of  the  bills  issued  that  the  same  are 
secured  by  United  States  stocks  deposited  with  and  held  by  the  government ;  and  that  in  case 
the  same  shall  fail  to  be  redeemed  by  the  bank  or  banker  issuing  them,  then,  on  due  demand 
and  protest,  such  superintendent  will  sell,  after  proper  notice  to  the  bank  or  banker,  and  apply 
to  the  redemption  of  said  bills  the  stocks  held  to  secure  the  same. 

This  money  might  properly  be  designated  United  States  Currency,  as  distinguishing  it 
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from  the  bills  issued  in  the  several  States,  and  not  thus  secured,  and  should  be  so  plainly  and 
unmistakably  designated  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  everywhere  at  sight.  It  might  be 
received  and  paid  out  by  the  government  in  cases  where  it  is  not  otherwise  agreed  or  provided, 
but  this  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  plan,  and  might  encounter  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
think  specie  more  reliable  than  the  faith  and  covenant  of  the  government  under  which  they  live. 

The  plan  will  be  fully  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  statutes  of  this  State  regulating 
the  securing  of  their  circulations  by  our  banks,  by  deposit  with  the  State. 

The  objects  which  will  be  secured  by  this  plan  are : 

First. — It  is  obvious  that  the  bills  thus  secured  will  have,  in  whatever  State  issued,  a 
national  circulation,  and  be  worth  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  nay,  these  bills  will  be 
worth  their  face  wherever  American  commerce  is  known.  A  ready  medium  of  exchange  would 
be  always  at  hand  throughout  the  country  and  between  all  parts  of  it,  and  all  fluctuations  and 
trouble  in  this  respect  would  be  forever  ended. 

Second. — The  fact  that  in  this  way  banks  and  bankers  could  obtain  a  national  circulation 
for  their  bills  would  make  United  States  stocks  eagerly  sought  after  by  them,  and  their  price 
would  be  always  maintained  at  or  above  par,  though  they  bore  only  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
Four  per  cents  could  never  fall  below  par  after  the  system  is  fairly  understood  and  at  work. 

Third. — This  will  enable  capitalists  in  the  older  States,  by  investing  in  United  States  stocks, 
to  engage  in  banking  and  furnish  a  currency  to  the  younger  States  which  will  be  equally  ser- 
viceable to  them  as  if  issued  in  their  own  States.  A  bill  thus  secured  issued  in  Boston  will  cir- 
culate as  well  in  Oregon  as  if  issued  in  Oregon,  and  probably  better. 

Fourth. — None  of  the  objections  justly  urged  against  a  United  States  bank  lie  against  this 
plan.  It  gives  to  the  government  no  power  to  bestow  favors,  and  does  not  place  a  dollar  in  its 
hands  to  lend.  It  leaves  the  banks  and  bankers  of  the  several  States  to  do  their  business  as 
now,  in  the  same  banking  houses  and  under  the  same  direction,  within  such  safeguards  and 
limitations  as  the  several  States  may  themselves  impose.  The  banks  will  hold  their  charters 
from,  be  controlled  by,  and  be  accountable  to  their  several  States,  as  before.  All  the  govern- 
ment does  by  this  plan  is  to  place  upon  so  much  of  the  currency  as  is  secured  by  its  own  stocks 
the  stamp  of  nationality,  to  the  extent  of  placing  upon  each  bill  so  secured  its  assurance  that 
the  bill  is  so  secured  to  the  bill  holder,  and  that  upon  failure  of  the  bank,  the  stocks  deposited 
with  the  government  officer  shall  be  by  him  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  redeem  the  bills. 

Fifth. — If  the  United  States  debt  should  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  sufficient  security  for 
the  bank  circulation  of  the  country,  the  banks  can  issue  bills  for  domestic  circulation,  secured 
by  the  stocks  of  their  own  States,  as  they  do  now,  the  bills  being  so  marked  as  to  be  readily 
distinguishable  at  sight  from  those  secured  by  United  States  stocks.  Indeed,  all  the  bills 
secured  by  United  States  stocks  deposited  with  the  government  should  have  engraved  upon 
them  some  suitable  stamp,  which  should  be  the  same  upon  every  bill,  so  that  it  might  readily 
become  familiar  to  everybody. 

Sixth. — This  would  make  the  government  and  capital  mutually  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  every  bank  and  banker  would  feel  a  daily  interest  in  supporting  and  keeping  the  govern- 
ment credit  above  suspicion.  Every  citizen,  too,  who  is  supplied  with  such  a  currency — a  cur- 
rency which  will  be  equal  to  gold  throughout  every  foot  of  our  territory,  and  everywhere  of  the 
same  value,  with  which  he  can  travel  from  Oregon  to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to  New  Mexico 
— would  feel  and  realize,  every  time  he  handled  or  looked  at  such  a  bill  bearing  the  national 
mark,  that  the  union  of  these  States  is  verily  a  personal  benefit  and  blessing  to  all. 

If  it  is  thought  more  prudent,  but  ninety  per  cent  of  the  stocks  deposited  may  be  issued  in 
bills,  and  thus  all  fluctuations  in  the  stocks  be  provided  against. 

Exactly  what  legislation  would  be  required  to  carry  out  this  plan  you  will  readily  see.  One 
simple  statute,  creating  the  superintendent  and  directing  him  how  to  receive  and  hold  the  stocks, 
mark  the  bills,  and  sell  and  apply  the  stocks  to  the  redemption  of  the  bills  in  case  of  failure  of 
any  bank  issuing  them,  would  be  all  that  would  be  demanded.  Such  a  statute  passed,  and  the 
national  stocks  would  instantly  be  absorbed  by  the  banks,  because  thus,  and  tJius  only,  could 
they  make  their  circulation  national.  No  sooner  would  one  bank  supply  itself  with  such  a 
currency  than  all  must,  in  self-defence,  because  the  people  woidd  have  a  national  currency  for 
daily  use,  and  would  deal  with  the  banks  who  could  supply  this.  The  several  States  will 
promptly  provide  the  requisite  legislation  on  their  part,  by  providing  that  this  United  States 
currency  need  not  be  further  secured  by  deposits  with  the  State. 
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The  adoption  of  this  plan  could  not  fail  to  put  an  end  to  all  financial  troubles  during  the  war, 
and  be  an  increasing  benefit  and  blessing  ever  after ;  while  it  would  supply  all  the  means  required 
for  the  war,  it  would  instantly  enable  the  older  and  newer  portions  of  the  country  to  increase 
their  trade  with  each  other,  by  supplying  to  such  newer  portions  an  abundant  and  perfectly  safe 
currency. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  plan  bases  the  currency  upon  a  permanent  national  debt,  the  answer 
is,  it  bases  so  much  of  the  currency  as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  and  inter-state 
commerce  upon  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  leaves  with  the  nation,  by  regulating  the  amount 
of  its  debt  or  limiting  the  amount  of  bills  which  may  be  thus  stamped  and  secured,  the  power 
to  control  the  amount  of  the  national  currency,  and  keep  it  within  the  wants  of  the  people ; 
while  the  power  of  loaning  the  money  and  using  it  reposes  with  the  people,  exactly  as  now, 
through  their  banks.  Bankers  can  get  no  more  bills  than  Congress  authorizes,  and  legislators 
or  politicians  cannot  handle  one  dollar  of  these  bills  unless  they  are  placed  in  their  hands  by  the 
owners  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  such  a  system  can  be  made  use  of  for  political 
ends. 

This  plan  has  many  decided  advantages  over  the  present  expedient  of  treasury  notes.  It 
makes  it  for  the  direct  interest  of  every  bank  and  banker  to  keep  the  United  States  stocks  above 
par.  It  also  puts  upon  the  banks,  and  not  upon  the  government,  the  redemption  of  the  circu- 
lation, the  government  only  acting  as  trustee  in  selling  the  deposited  stocks  in  case  the  bank 
fails  to  redeem. 

A  permanent  national  debt  of  sufficient  amount  for  these  purposes,  which  is  a  bond  of 
union,  a  guaranty  for  peace,  and  a  daily  convenience  and  blessing  to  all,  will  have  no  terrors 
for  a  people  whose  interests  have  been  the  sport  of  fluctuations  in  exchange,  as  ours  have  for 
the  last  ten  years. 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

New  York,  August  14,  1861.  °'  R  PoTTER- 

After  long  and  careful  discussion  and  consideration  this  plan  was  finally  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  National  Banking  Act,  passed  February  25th,  1863.  It  was  because  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  that  Mr.  Potter  was  known  as  the  author  of  the  National  Banking  Sj^stem. 
In  1878  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  from  the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
but  failed  to  win  the  election.  In  1882  he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress,  this  time  from 
the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  and  was  elected.  He  served  upon  the  House 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
took  part  in  nearly  all  the  important  discussions  in  the  House.  He  opposed  always  the  idea  of 
centralization,  holding  that  the  individual  States  had  certain  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
should  not  be  encroached  upon  by  the  general  government.  He  was  a  successful  advocate  for 
the  extension  of  the  free  delivery  system  under  the  postal  service  to  towns  and  cities  not  then 
(1884-5)  supplied  by  such  service.  In  a  speech  delivered  May  14th,  1884,  he  opposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  country  to  a  point  so  low  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  poor  men  to  enter  this  service,  contending  that  this  employment  should 
be  open  to  the  poor  man  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy,  and  that  adequate  compensation  should  be 
paid  for  services  rendered.  He  stood  almost  alone  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  in 
urging  that  the  President  be  given  the  necessary  authority  to  complete  negotiations  then  in 
progress  for  the  gaining  of  the  control  by  the  United  States  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route ;  again 
in  opposition  to  his  party  he  supported  successfully  the  Senate  amendment,  then  pending,  which 
authorized  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  for  the  carrying  of  our  foreign  mails  in  American 
bottoms,  under  the  American  flag,  at  the  same  price  paid  foreign  ships  for  like  service.  In 
1884,  Mr.  Potter  declined  renomination  for  Congress.  In  18S6  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  an  organization  of  citizens  independent  of  party,  and  appointed  at  a  public  meeting 
to  make  a  nomination  for  Mayor  of  the  city,  unanimously  recommended  in  its  report  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Potter,  but  he  declined  this  nomination,  and  threw  his  support  to  the  Hon.  Abram 
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S.  Hewitt  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1889  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Transportation  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of  Washington.  Resolu- 
tions of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  passed  soon  after  Mr.  Potter's  death, 
among  other  things,  said:  "From  that  time  (1884)  Mr.  Potter  became  the  most  prominent  man 
in  this  State  in  championing  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  our  State  canals,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Abram  B.  Miller  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee  of  this  Board.  He 
represented  this  board  on  several  occasions  in  the  National  Board  of  Trade  and  in  other  gather- 
ings and  conventions.  Not  a  winter  for  ten  years  has  passed  without  his  making  frequent 
visits  to  Albany  to  use  his  influence  and  persuasion  before  committees  and  with  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  in  behalf  of  public  interests. "  He  was  a  member  of  the  original 
Committee  of  Fifty,  which  by  its  protest  against  the  State  Convention  of  February,  1892,  re- 
sulted in  the  calling  of  the  Syracuse  Convention,  and  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for 
President  at  Chicago  the  following  June.  An  act  which  evidences  Mr.  Potter's  public  spirit 
and  civic  virtue  was  his  purchase  in  May,  1892,  of  the  plot  of  lots  on  Convent  Avenue,  between 
142d  and  143d  Streets.  On  this  plot  of  ground  stand  the  thirteen  historical  gum  trees  which 
Alexander  Hamilton  planted  in  1802,  to  commemorate  the  union  of  the  thirteen  States  which 
originally  formed  the  United  States  of  America.  General  Hamilton  had  cut  the  shoots  from 
which  these  trees  were  grown  at  Mount  Vernon,  thinking  thus  to  give  additional  interest  to 
the  commemoration  of  what  he  felt  would  be  a  great  historical  event.  The  plot  was  put  up  at 
public  auction,  and  Mr.  Potter  bought  it  at  considerably  above  its  market  value  in  order  to  pre- 
serve this  historical  memorial.  He  intended  to  present  the  ground  on  which  the  trees  stand  to 
the  city,  should  it  agree  to  make  a  public  park  of  the  ground  so  donated.  Mr.  Potter  took  a 
great  interest  and  was  well  versed  in  agricultural  matters,  and  was  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  1891  and  1892.  He  owned  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  on  the  Hudson, 
just  above  Sing  Sing,  which  he  made  his  summer  home,  and  spent  much  money  and  thought 
in  the  practical  improvement  of  this  place.  Many  of  the  products  of  this  farm  were  sent  to  the 
sick  and  the  poor  in  New  York,  and  every  year  poor  children  of  the  city  were  brought  out  to 
be  benefited  by  fresh  air  and  the  recreation  of  outdoor  life.  Mr.  Potter  was  married  in  1850  to 
Martha  G.  Wiley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  B.  Wiley,  Esq.,  of  South  Reading,  Mass.,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children,  four  of  whom  survived  him.  In  1879  his  first  wife  died,  and  he  subse- 
quently married  Mary  Kate  Linsly,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Jared  Linsly  of  New  York.  In 
1889  Mr.  Potter  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Williams  College.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic,  Reform  and  Patria  Clubs,  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
and  the  Bar  Association ;  vice-president  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  Hospital ;  trustee  of  the 
Bleecker  Street  Bank,  and  numerous  other  business  corporations ;  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation ;  and  was  interested  in  a  great 
number  of  organizations  and  societies  for  the  advancement  of  education,  science,  and  good  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Potter  was  a  broad-minded  humanitarian,  and  was  always  ready  to  help  those 
whom  he  deemed  deserving ;  race  or  color  made  no  difference  to  him  when  his  help  or  counsel 
was  demanded ;  he  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  colored  race,  and  was  always  ready  to  lend  them 
a  helping  hand  in  their  struggle  for  social  improvement.  Few  citizens  of  New  York  have  ex- 
ercised so  wide  and  so  beneficent  an  influence.  He  was  an  optimist  in  his  view  of  life  and  had 
great  faith  in  his  country  and  in  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  a  leader  in  every  movement,  polit- 
ical or  otherwise,  for  the  advancement  and  betterment  of  the  people  about  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  progressive  figures  in  the  business  world.  His 
death  was  sincerely  mourned  as  a  loss,  not  to  his  city  and  State  alone,  but  to  the  country  at 
large. 
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FRANCIS  H.  ROOT. 

Francis  H.  Root,  of  Buffalo,  was  born  of  New  England  parentage,  May  30th,  1815,  in  the 
town  of  New  Berlin,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  6th,  1892, 
in  the  seventy -eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  His 
parents,  Josiah  and  Temperance  Whittlesey  Root,  resided  in  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for 
many  years,  whence  they  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York,  resided  for  a  time  at  Whitestown, 
Oneida  County,  and  then  settled  in  the  town  of  New  Berlin,  upon  a  farm,  where  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born.  His  father  died  during  the  residence  of  the  family  there,  before  Francis 
H.  was  two  years  of  age.  His  mother  died  while  residing  with  her  son  in  Buffalo,  in  1845. 
Francis  H.  Root's  early  education,  which  began  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  place,  was 
continued  in  those  of  Lodi,  and  the  meagre  instruction  thus  obtained  was  supplemented  by  a 
term  in  the  academy  at  Springville,  Erie  County.  But  having  thus  mastered  the  elements  of 
learning  he  proved  his  own  best  instructor,  and  devoted  a  goodly  share  of  his  leisure  time  to 
study.  During  all  this  time  he  resided  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Franklin  Day,  of  Lodi, 
whose  house  was  then  his  home.  In  January,  1835,  he  left  this  place  to  take  a  position  as  clerk 
and  bookkeeper  in  the  employment  of  Isaac  W.  Skinner,  a  manufacturer  of  ploughs  and  cast- 
ings, doing  business  on  Ohio  Street  in  Buffalo.  This  establishment  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
following  year,  and  soon  afterward  a  partnership  was  formed  consisting  of  Franklin  Day,  Mr. 
Root,  and  Sherman  S.  Jewett,  under  the  name  of  Day,  Root  &  Co.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  long  mercantile  association  between  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Jewett  which  continued  for  forty- 
two  years.  The  new  firm  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Mr.  Skinner,  who  himself  joined  the 
firm  a  little  later,  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Day,  who  withdrew,  the  firm  then  changing  its  style 
to  Skinner,  Root  &  Co.  The  new  firm  built  a  small  foundry  on  Mississippi  Street  in  Buffalo, 
upon  the  premises  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  stove  works  of  S.  S.  Jewett  &  Co.  It  was 
succeeded  in  course  of  time  by  the  firm  of  Dudley  &  Jewett,  which,  after  a  few  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  S.  S.  Jewett,  with  whom  in  1843  Mr.  Root,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  formed  a 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Jewett  &  Root.  The  business  of  Jewett  &  Root  was  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  which  were  so  tastefully  designed  and  of  such  durabilitj' 
that  they  rapidly  pushed  their  way  in  the  market  and  reached  an  extensive  sale,  particularly  in 
the  Western  States,  and  the  firm  name  of  Jewett  &  Root  became  a  household  word  in  thousands 
of  homes  throughout  the  country.  In  1878,  after  the  firm  had  had  a  prosperous  career  of 
thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Root  sold  his  interest  in  it  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Jewett.  Immediately  upon  part- 
ing with  his  interest  in  the  stove  business  Mr.  Root  associated  with  him  Mr.  Robert  Keating, 
forming  the  firm  of  Root  &  Keating,  which  became  the  successor  of  the  firm  of  Jewett  &  Keat- 
ing, in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  hemlock  sole-leather.  His  son,  Robert  K.  Root,  has  suc- 
ceeded the  firm,  Mr.  Keating  having  retired,  which  under  the  same  name  continues  its  business 
at  the  corner  of  Wells  and  Carroll  streets  in  Buffalo,  and  maintains  extensive  tanneries  at 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Port  Allegheny,  Pa.  The  offices,  salesroom,  and  warehouse  in  Buffalo 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  Seneca  Street  fire  a  few  years  ago,  and  were  replaced  by  the  pres- 
ent massive  and  mammoth  structure.  Mr.  Root,  although  actively  engaged  in  his  business  and 
giving  his  best  energies  to  it,  early  and  late,  was  yet  identified  with  many  of  the  banking  and 
benevolent  interests  of  the  city.  He  was  a  stockholder  and  a  director  of  the  Manufacturers 
and  Traders'  Bank  of  Buffalo  from  its  organization,  and  for  many  years  he  took  an  active  part 
in  its  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  discount  committee.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from  its 
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organization.     For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  board ;  and  he  was  interested  as  stockholder  in  the  Marine  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and 
in  the  Third  National  Bank.     For  some  years  he  was  a  stockholder  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Company  of  Buffalo.     He  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  stock  and  a  promoter  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railway,  and,  for  some 
years  previous  to  its  sale  to  a  New  York  syndicate,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of 
its  Auditing  Committee.     He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Buffalo  City  Cemetery  (Forest  Lawn)  from 
its  organization,  and  for  many  of  his  later  years  President  of  the  Board.     Mr.  Root's  interest 
in  education  was  shown  by  his  long  and  active  services  in  connection  with  various  institutions 
of  learning.     From  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Buffalo,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  for  some  years  was  President  of  the  Board.     He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber and  the  temporary  President  of  the  State  Convention  of  the  Methodist  denomination  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  which  convention  originated  the  Syracuse  University,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  trustees  from  its  organization,  and  for  several  years  preceding  his  death  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  board.     He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  Univer- 
sity at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  from  the  founding  of  the  same.     The  benevolent  and  religious  in- 
terests of  the  city  likewise  commanded  his  earnest  attention  and  assistance,  and  to  their  support 
he  gave  largely  of  labor  and  means.     He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Protes- 
tant Orphan  Asylum,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane.     For  the  few  years  preceding  his  decease  he  was  President  of  the  latter  Board. 
In  the  prime  of  his  life,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  united  with  the  Swan  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Buffalo.     Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Root  began  to  have  views  far 
broader  than  the  average  denominationalist.     He  interested  himself  in  the  general  work  of  his 
own  denomination,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  ardent  friends  of  lay  delegation,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Laymen's  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1852.     He  was  appointed  by  that  con- 
vention to  represent  its  views  at  the  General  Conference  held  in  Boston  in  the  same  year.     He 
was  also  one  of  the  signers  of  the  address  to  the  General  Conference  of  1868  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    Prior  to  this  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  ai'range  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  American  Methodism  in  1866.     In  1872  he  was  the  first  lay  delegate  from  the  Gen- 
esee Conference  to  the  General  Conference,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  three  other  General 
Conferences,  those  of  1880,  1884,  and  1892.     Of  the  last  he  was  elected  a  member  by  acclama- 
tion.    In  1884  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Education.     He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  arrange  for  the  first  Ecumenical  Conference,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  Bishops  a  delegate  to  the  first  session  of  that  body,  in  London,  1881.     He  was  extremely 
active  in  denominational  work,  and  many  of  the  churches  of  Buffalo  have  received  many  and 
substantial  proofs  of  his  interest,  and  are  largely  indebted  to  his  liberal  assistance  for  their 
present  flourishing  financial  condition,  and  indeed  for  their  very  existence.     He  was  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  afterward  of  the  Delaware  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     He  was  Recording  Steward  of  the  former  for  fifteen  years,  and 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  latter  from  its  organization  to  the  time  of  his 
death.     In  politics  Mr.   Root  was  always  a  Republican  and  a  supporter  of  that  party ;   but  he 
never  stepped  aside  from  the  paths  of  business  or  chosen  philanthropic  labor  to  accept  any  polit- 
ical office.     Widely  known  from  his  extensive  business  operations,  which  rank  him  among  the 
foremost  members  of  the  mercantile  community  of  Buffalo,  he  was  as  widely  respected  for  his 
upright  and  useful  life  and  intelligent  furtherance  of  all  that  ennobles  modern  civilization. 
More  than  six  feet  in  height,  spare  but  not  thin,  of  commanding  and  dignified  presence,  he  pos- 
sessed an  endurance  seldom  surpassed.     Fatigue  he  never  knew  until  long  after  he  was  seventy 
years  of  age.     Vacations  were  superfluous;  work  was  his  recreation.     While  in  company  he 
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was  apparently  reserved,  and  often  silent ;  with  his  special  friends  or  close  acquaintances  he 
conversed  readily  and  at  times  fluently.  He  could  be  convinced,  and  his  opinions  he  was 
always  ready  to  change  by  sound  reasoning.  In  1S3S  Mr.  Eoot  was  married  to  Miss  Delia  M. 
Spencer,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Phineas  Spencer,  of  Lodi  (now  Gowanda),  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.  The  names  of  their  children  are  Caroline  W.,  Maria  S.,  Ella  A.,  and  an 
adopted  son,  Robert  K.  Root,  a  son  of  their  eldest  daughter,  Caroline  Warden,  who  married  Mr. 
Robert  Keating  and  died  in  1866.  Maria  S.  married  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Birch,  of  Chicago.  Ella  A. 
married  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Robert  K.  married  Miss  Emily  K. 
Davis,  daughter  of  Mr.  Townsend  Davis,  and  resides  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RUFUS  L.  HOWARD. 

Gen.  Rufus  L.  Howard,  a  prominent  citizen  and  manufacturer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
formerly  commander  of  the  Eighth  Division,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  is  the  son  of  Rufus  Howard  and 
Nancy  Hunger  ford,  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  October  30th, 
1818.  Rufus  Howard,  the  father,  was  a  native  of  Warren,  Mass.,  and  belonged  to  the  fifth 
generation  in  direct  descent  from  Thomas  and  Susannah  Howard,  who  emigrated  from  Kent, 
England,  in  1634,  and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  A  history  of  their  descendants,  compiled  and 
published  some  years  since  by  John  Cutler  Howard  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  shows  that  many  of 
them  have  occupied  prominent  positions  and  made  honorable  records  in  professional  and  com- 
mercial walks ;  that  some  have  made  the  name  illustrious,  and  none  have  stained  it.  Nancy 
Hungerford  was  born  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  came  of  a  family  whose  name  is  associated  in  Eng- 
land with  Hungerford  Castle  and  Hungerford  Bridge,  and  numbers  among  them  some  well- 
known  names  of  the  gentry  and  nobility.  The  American  branch  is  directly  derived  from  the 
Hungerfords  of  Audley,  which,  on  his  mother's  side,  were  the  ancestors  of  James  Smithson, 
founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Rufus  and  Nancy  Howard 
passed  the  first  years  of  their  married  life  in  New  Hampshire,  but  removed  to  Litchfield,  Her- 
kimer County,  N.  Y.,  where  our  subject  was  born,  and,  in  1824,  to  Frankfort,  also  in  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.  Some  years  later  they  became  residents  of  Buffalo,  and  there,  in  1849,  Rufus 
Howard  died.  His  wife  survived  him  eleven  years,  living  most  of  the  time  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  James  D.  Sheppard,  of  Buffalo,  in  whose  house  she  died.  Rufus  L.  Howard  obtained 
his  education  at  the  district  and  select  schools  of  Herkimer  County.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
began  his  business  career,  as  clerk  in  a  country  store.  His  intelligence  and  industry  admitted 
of  his  being  intrusted  with  many  important  and  responsible  duties.  He  served  in  1836-37  as 
assistant  postmaster  at  Frankfort,  and  had  charge  of  the  office.  At  that  early  day  the  work 
in  all  post-offices  was  vastly  greater  than  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  register 
had  to  be  kept  of  every  letter  or  package  of  letters  going  out,  and  a  way-bill  sent  with  each, 
giving  the  number  of  letters  and  the  amount  of  postage — rates  then  being  6£  cents,  12|  cents, 
18f  cents,  and  25  cents,  according  to  distance — and  a  report  of  all  made  to  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment every  three  months.  In  1837,  a  severe  illness  incapacitated  him  for  all  business  for  nearly 
two  years.  But  in  1S39  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  remove  to  Buffalo,  on  the  invitation  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Lyman  Randall.  The  journey  was  made  by  stage-coach,  and,  on  arriving 
in  Buffalo,  May  6th,  1839,  he  obtained  employment,  through  Mr.  Randall's  efforts,  in  the  store 
of  Messrs.  H.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  grocers  and  ship-chandlers,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  business  prosperity.  About  eight  months  after  his  arrival  in  Buffalo,  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  parents  to  come  home  (Mr.  Randall  having  died),  and  even  started  thither,  despite  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  his  employers.     Reaching  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  about  thirty  miles  distant  on  his 
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homeward  journey,  he  found  that  his  trunk,  containing  all  his  possessions,  had  been  stolen 
from  the  back  of  the  stage-coach.     In  obedience  to  a  strong  impression,  he  returned  at  once  to 
Buffalo,  and  resumed  his  old  position — and  this  very  trivial  incident  became  the  real  turning- 
point  of  his  life.     By  steady  industry  and  faithfulness,  he  rose  in  a  short  time  to  the  position 
of  head  clerk,  and,  at  the  close  of  1841,  had  so  impressed  his  employers  with  his  character  and 
business  ability,  that  they  offered  him  a  quarter  interest  in  the  firm,  "to  be  paid  for  as  circum- 
stances warranted."     To  that  time,  the  firm  had  been  composed  of  Mr.   H.  C.  Atwater  and 
Gibson  T.  Williams.     Consequently,   upon  the  admission  of  Mr.    Howard,  the  firm  became 
Atwater,  Williams  &  Co.     Several  years  later,  Mr.  Atwater  died ;  and  upon  the  admission  of 
Mr.  George  L.  Newman,  the  firm  was  again  changed,  becoming  Williams,  Howard  &  Co.     In 
1851,  Mr.  Howard  purchased  Mr.  Williams's  entire  interest,  and  remained  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Howard,  Newman  &  Co.,  until  he  left  the  business,  in  1853,  selling  his  interest  to 
Capt.  Asa  Hart.     As  one  of  its  wealthiest,  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  business  men,  Mr. 
Howard  early  became  prominent  in  the  financial  and  civic  life  of  Buffalo.     He  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  financial  institutions  of  the  city.     In  1854  he  was  elected  a  director  and  later 
served  and  still  is  vice-president  of  White's  Bank  (now  American  Exchange  Bank)  of  Buffalo. 
He  was,  in  1856,  interested  in  the  founding  of  the  Clinton  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and  in  1862  helped 
organize  the  Western  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  director.     He  has  ever  been 
much  interested  in  all  enterprises  for  the  extension  of  railroad  and  telegraph  facilities  to  Buffalo. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  served  as  President  of  the  Erie  &  Black  Bock  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, and  also  of  the  Erie  &  Niagara  Biver  Railroad  Company.     Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
one  of  a  committee  of  five  citizens  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  Buffalo  in  the 
matter  of  a  loan  of  $750,000  made  by  the  municipality  to  the  company  to  aid  in  building  the 
road.     Mr.  Howard  has  probably  served  as  commissioner  in  the  valuation  of  property  for  rail- 
roads and  other  purposes  more  often  than  any  other  man  in  the  city,  and  always  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.     He  was  likewise  prominent  in  organizing  the  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  Buffalo,  and  served  the  corporation  in  various  capacities  until  its  consolidation  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.     Mr.  Howard  has  always  been  quite  as  prominent  in  plans  for  the 
public  good,  and  has  such  a  reputation  for  active  and  liberal  participation,  as  well  as  for  wise 
counsel  and  practical  common  sense,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  undertaken  in  which  he  is 
not  asked  to  lend  a  hand.     He  was  one  of  the  twelve  public-spirited  citizens  who  inaugurated 
and  contributed  generously  to  the  movement  for  founding  the  beautiful  city  parks  of  Buffalo. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Driving  Park.     He  has  been  largely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  General  Hospital  of  Buffalo,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Directors.     The  Young  Men's  Association,  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  worthy  feature  of  social 
life  in  Buffalo,  early  claimed  a  share  of  his  interest.     As  far  back  as  1840,  he  was  one  of  its 
officers,  and  was  subsequently  its  President.     Untiring  in  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of  its  use- 
fulness, when  the  fund  was  being  raised  to  purchase  a  valuable  property  by  the  association,  he 
was  one  of  the  nine  prominent  citizens  to  head  the  list  of  subscribers  with  contributions  of 
$3,000  each.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding  the  Buffalo  Club,  served  as  one  of  its 
directors  under  President  Fillmore,  and  was  afterward  its  president  for  three  years.     In  1839 
he  was  initiated  into  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  few  years  later  joined  the  Masons.     In 
both  these  societies  he  has  been  an  active  and  liberal  member,  contributing  $500  for  the  fitting 
up  of  the  elegant  rooms  of  the  Order  of  the  Ancient  Landmarks  to  which  he  belongs.     He  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare. 
The  General  is  a  devoted  Episcopalian,  and  has  ever  been  very  prominent  in  the  activities  and 
charities  of  that  communion.     In  1840  he  joined  Trinity  Church,  which  was  founded  in  1835, 
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at  the  corner  of  Mohawk  and  Washington  Streets.  A  movement  was  set  on  foot  some  time 
after  to  consolidate  with  the  congregation  of  Christ  Chapel,  on  Delaware  Avenue  near  Tupper 
Street,  and  resulted  in  a  new  organization,  and  building  of  the  new  Trinity  Church.  On  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  and  General  Howard  offici- 
ated. General  Howard  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  present  magnificent  edifice,  which,  however,  left  the  church  $42,000  in  debt 
upon  completion.  Some  years  later  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  study  of  the  rector,  the  Eev. 
Francis  Lobdell,  D.D.,  and  General  Howard  proposed  that  if  the  members  of  the  vestry  would 
assist  in  obtaining  subscriptions,  he  would  contribute  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  was  considered 
and  accepted,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  over  the  amount  in  cash  and  in  pledges  was  obtained, 
and  the  debt  wiped  out.  He  has  been  for  many  years  senior  warden  of  the  vestry  and  chair- 
man of  its  finance  committee,  and  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  a  large  part  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  church  is  the  result  of  his  personal  effort  and  successful  management  of  its  affairs.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  repairs  and  supplies.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Trinity  Mission  Church  at  Hamburg,  near  Buffalo,  the  only  Episcopal  house  of  worship  in 
tbat  vicinity,  and  contributed  for  the  construction  of  a  new  church,  besides  liberal  subscriptions 
annually  for  its  support.  At  the  Diocesan  Council  in  1891,  General  Howard  was  a  delegate 
from  his  parish,  and  attended  all  succeeding  councils  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1889,  he  was 
elected  President  of  St.  Margaret's  school  for  girls,  situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of  North 
and  Franklin  streets,  and  held  the  office  two  years.  He  is  still  a  stockholder  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  this  institution,  which  is  very  excellent  of  its  kind  and  under  Episcopal 
management.  He  is  a  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Church  Home  for  Old  Ladies  and 
Children,  is  a  member  of  the  building  committee  and  a  liberal  contributor  and  supporter.  Gen- 
eral Howard  has  always  refrained  from  active  participation  in  politics,  although  the  Democrats 
claim  him  and  frequently  urged  him  to  accept  nominations  for  important  offices,  which  he 
refused,  preferring  to  be  free  from  the  too-of ten  inevitable  contamination  of  the  office-holder. 
He  always  uses  great  judgment  in  casting  his  vote,  and  in  1884  supported  Grover  Cleveland, 
believing  him  the  best  man  for  the  Presidential  chair.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  while  sojourn- 
ing with  his  family  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  whither  he  had  gone  to  escape  the  cholera,  then  afflict- 
ing Buffalo,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Ketchum,  the  inventor  of  the  so-called 
"  Ketchum  Mowing  Machine. "  There  was  some  hitch  in  the  working  of  the  machine  which  kept 
it  as  far  as  ever  from  the  inventor's  ideal,  and  he,  thoroughly  discouraged,  offered  to  sell  to 
Mr.  Howard  his  entire  remaining  interest  in  the  patents,  it  being  about  half  of  the  United 
States.  But  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  mower,  and  believed  in 
its  ultimate  success,  urged  the  inventor  to  persevere,  but  to  no  avail.  Finally  he  took  an 
assignment  of  the  patents,  with  little  consideration  of  their  real  value,  and  employed  Mr. 
Ketchum  to  assist  in  perfecting  the  machine.  Mr.  Howard,  himself,  carefully  studied  all  the 
details  of  the  mechanism,  discovered  where  in  his  opinion  it  was  defective,  and  suggested  cer- 
tain changes  which  should  render  it  efficient.  During  the  winter  of  1850-51,  the  mower  was 
much  improved,  and  Mr.  Howard  determined  to  begin  manufacturing.  He  rented  a  small 
shop  with  a  portable  two-horse-power  engine,  a  couple  of  lathes,  a  drill,  and  a  bolt-cutter,  and 
employed  several  men  and  a  boy.  In  the  first  season  of  operations,  five  machines  were  turned 
out,  which,  being  put  in  operation,  were  found  quite  satisfactory.  The  second  season  seventy- 
four  machines  were  turned  out ;  the  third,  the  number  was  five  hundred ;  the  fourth,  fifteen 
hundred ;  the  fifth,  thirty-three  hundred.  The  small  establishment  in  which  he  had  begun  was 
of  necessity  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  growing  business.  Perceiving  that 
the  business  had  assumed  sufficient  proportions  to  make  it  of  permanent  value,  Mr.  Howard, 
having  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  firm  of  Howard,  Newman  &  Co.,  devoted  his  entire  time  and 
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energies  in  unremitting  efforts  to  bring  the  mower  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mr. 
Ketchum's  skill  and  inventive  genius  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  patented  improvements 
have  been  found  indispensable  to  successful  grass-cutting  machines,  and  are  to-day  embodied 
in  every  one  of  the  200,000  mowers  annually  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  To  Mr. 
Howard's  foresight,  practical  suggestion  and  timely  aid  this  wonderful  success  must  surely  be 
ascribed,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  putting  into  use  the  first  successful  mower  ever  made. 
Many  men  would  have  left  an  unsuccessful  machine  and  its  contriver  to  oblivion,  but  it  is  to 
Mr.  Howard's  skill  that  he  could  see  behind  and  beyond  present  failure.  He  grasped  and  un- 
derstood the  inventor's  idea,  seized  the  opportunity  and  reaped  the  profit  of  a  pioneer  manufac- 
turer. As  the  mowing-machine  patents  were  running  out  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Howard 
extended  his  manufacturing  operations  to  include  general  machinery  and  foundry  work,  finally 
establishing  the  Howard  Iron  Works,  which  now  employs  many  hundred  men,  and  ranks 
among  the  largest  and  best  known  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  1851,  Mr.  Howard  be- 
came connected  with  the  8th  Division  N.G.S.N.Y.,  as  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Nelson  Eandall,  then  in  command.  He  was  subsequently  made  in- 
spector and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  In  1865,  after  the  death  of  General  Kandall,  Mr. 
Howard  was  selected  by  Gov.  Eeuben  E.  Fenton  to  succeed  General  Randall,  and  was  widely 
urged  to  accept.  At  first  he  refused  the  position  on  the  ground  that  his  neighbor,  General 
Lansing,  then  in  command  of  the  brigade,  was  entitled  to  the  promotion  on  account  of  his  rank. 
But  the  Department  at  Albany,  as  well  as  his  friends  at  home,  insisted  so  strenuously,  tbat  he 
accepted  the  honor,  providing  tbat  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  reorganizing  the  division  and 
in  appointing  his  staff  officers,  regardless  of  political  considerations.  And  the  records  show 
the  wisdom  of  his  appointments.  His  staff  was  an  excellent  one,  including  some  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Buffalo,  and  many  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Upon  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment he  went  to  Albany,  where  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  the  oath 
of  office  administered  to  him,  February  10th,  1865,  by  Hon.  ChaunceyM.  Depew,  then  Secretary 
of  State.  His  administration  was  most  efficient  and  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  8th 
Division,  whose  five  regiments,  before  many  months,  showed  a  marked  increase  in  numbers  and 
discipline.  At  the  time  of  General  Howard's  appointment,  the  65th  and  74th  regiments  were 
housed  in  the  State  Arsenal,  which  was  inadequate.  General  Howard  immediately  went  before 
the  City  Council  and  Board  of  Supervisors  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  $38,000,  with  which 
a  lot  was  purchased  and  a  contract  awarded  for  building  an  armory,  100x200  feet.  Among 
his  other  services  to  the  National  Guard  was  the  founding  of  a  rifle  range,  which  is  still  in  use. 
During  General  Howard's  term  of  office  the  command  was  ordered  out  to  accompany  Governor 
Hoffman  and  his  staff  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Buffalo; 
also,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  General  Bidwell,  an  old  citizen  of  Buffalo.  General 
Howard  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Military  Association  and  attended  its  annual 
meetings  accompanied  by  his  staff.  He  offered  his  resignation  on  several  occasions,  but  it  was 
as  often  rejected.  Finally  on  October  21st,  1878,  he  offered  it  again,  and  in  accepting  it  the 
Adjutant-General  expressed  "regret  that  the  National  Guard  must  lose  the  services  of  an  offi- 
cer who,  during  so  many  years,  exerted  himself  to  improve  his  command  with  such  marked 
success."  The  members  of  his  staff  presented  him  with  a  testimonial  in  the  shape  of  an  album, 
containing  all  their  photographs  in  full-dress  uniform.  On  the  first  page  is  an  inscription, 
finely  engrossed  in  pen  and  ink,  "  To  Major-General  Eufus  Howard,  From  the  Members  of  his 
Staff,  On  his  Eetirement  from  the  Command  of  the  8th  Division,  N.G.S.N.Y.,  Oct.  21,  1878." 
General  Howard  is  quite  as  prominent  in  social  life,  and  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  many  men  distinguished  in  State  history.  He  has  several  times  while  in  command 
of  the  military  entertained  at  his  residence  Governors  Fenton,  Hoffman,  and  Dix,  and  their 
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staffs.  Agricultural  pursuits  furnish  the  General's  favorite  recreation,  and  in  them  he  has 
been  highly  successful.  In  1858,  he  purchased  a  tract  of  some  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
the  Thirteenth  Ward  of  Buffalo.  In  clearing  and  preparing  this  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
he  gave  work  to  over  two  hundred  unemployed  men — for  there  were  plenty  of  them  that  year, 
owing  to  the  widespread  distress  after  the  panic  of  1857 — and  before  long  a  beautiful  farm,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Erie  County,  was  improved  and  under  cultivation.  He  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  choice  stock.  He  owned  the  first  Jersey  cattle  in  Western  New  York. 
Later  on,  he  purchased  a  splendid  tract  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  near  the  lake  shore  in  the 
town  of  Hamburg,  where  his  country  home  now  is.  He  owned,  at  one  time  and  another,  some 
of  the  finest  horses  in  the  country.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  Erie  County  Fair  Associa- 
tion, and  held  many  important  offices  with  them.  At  the  annual  fairs,  his  own  farm  always 
afforded  exceptionally  fine  exhibits.  In  1891,  he  discontinued  his  horse  raising,  the  land  in  the 
course  of  years  having  become  of  too  great  value.  In  March  of  that  year,  therefore,  he  made  a 
private  sale  of  his  entire  stock,  the  largest  private  sale  ever  made  in  the  United  States,  obtain- 
ing good  prices  for  almost  every  animal,  one  horse  bringing  $15,000.  The  General's  associations, 
business,  religious  and  civic,  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  all  grades  of  society  and  walks 
of  life,  and  everywhere  he  is  respected,  looked  up  to  and  beloved.  One  little  incident  illustra- 
tive of  the  kindly  feelings  he  calls  forth,  might  not  be  out  of  place  as  a  commentary  on  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  man.  On  Sept.  27,  1892,  occurred  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
marriage,  which  he  celebrated  pleasantly  with  friends,  at  his  handsome  country  seat,  "  Meadow 
Farm,"  on  the  lake  shore.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  a  drag  came  up  the  driveway, 
which,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  was  seen  to  contain  twenty-four  of  the  workmen  in  the  Howard 
Iron  Works,  who  had  come  to  present  him  with  a  "Loving  Cup"  of  gold,  handsomely  engraved 
with  his  name  and  the  date,  and  which  cost  the  givers  $500.  Most  of  the  presentors  had  been 
associated  with  him  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years,  the  majority  of  them  beginning  as  boys 
in  his  employ.  This  event,  it  is  said,  gave  the  General  more  pleasure  than  any  other  one  expe- 
rience of  his  life,  and  the  "Loving  Cup"  he  has  ever  since  preserved  among  his  most  prized 
mementoes.  General  Howard  was  married,  Sept.  27,  1842,  to  Miss  Maria  L.  Field,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  C.  Field  and  Lydia  Ketch um,  his  wife.  They  have  had  six  children,  none  of 
whom  survive.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whose  nature  is  on  the  alert  to  do  good,  and  Providence 
seems  to  have  blessed  his  impulses.  It  was  his  pure  kindness  of  heart,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  that  moved  him  to  speak  encouragingly  to  a  struggling  inventor,  with  the  result  heretofore 
mentioned.  Whatever  he  has  associated  with  his  name,  he  has  made  it  good  and  prosperous. 
His  brain  is  large  and  active,  ever  turning  plans  which  his  tireless  energy  carries  out.  In  tem- 
perament he  is  restless  of  accomplishment,  ambitious  to  attain  the  best  in  whatever  line  of 
effort  it  may  be  sought.  He  is  firm  and  conscientious,  possessed  of  great  executive  ability,  and 
has  an  earnest,  courageous  soul  which,  when  enlisted  in  a  cause,  fears  no  obstacle.  In  short, 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  his  life  and  character  furnish  eminent  instances  of  all  that  title  signi- 
fies. He  has  now  retired  from  active  business  and  divides  his  time  between  his  elegant  city 
mansion  on  Delaware  Avenue  and  his  farm.  His  home  life  is  peaceful  and  serene,  a  typical 
Christian  home.  His  excellent  wife,  who,  like  himself,  bears  her  years  with  that  grace  those 
who  have  lived  well  learn,  is  identified  with  him  in  all  his  works  of  charity  and  public 
beneficence. 
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GEORGE  EASTBURN. 

George  Eastburn,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  Philadelphia,  was  horn  in  Solebury  Town- 
ship, Bucks  County,  Pa.,  November  25th,  1838.  He  is  descended  from  Robert  and  Sarah  East- 
burn,  who  emigrated  from  Brigham,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1713,  their  names  appearing  on  the 
record  of  a  Friends'  Monthly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  December  26th,  1713,  when  their 
letters  from  England  were  received  and  they  were  admitted  as  members.  The  minutes  of  the 
Philadelphia  meetings  show  that  Robert  Eastburn  was  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of 
the  society  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1755.  He  brought  over  with  him  from  England 
several  minor  children.  One  of  these,  Samuel  Eastburn,  the  second  son  of  Robert,  married 
Elizabeth  Gillingham,  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  1728.  Samuel  Eastburn 
with  his  wife  removed  to  Solebury  and  established  themselves  on  a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
near  Center  Hill.  They  became  members  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  March  6th,  1729, 
by  certificate  from  Abington  Monthly  Meeting.  Samuel  and  his  wife  had  seven  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Robert,  was  born  June  23d,  1739.  He  inherited  a  part  of  the  old  home- 
stead, which  continued  to  be  his  home  during  his  lifetime.  Samuel  Eastburn  passed  much  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  visiting  meetings  in  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
at  which  he  often  spoke  to  the  great  edification  and  spiritual  comfort  of  his  hearers.  His  son, 
Robert,  married  Elizabeth  Duer,  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  on  November  22d,  1763. 
After  her  death  he  married,  on  September  16th,  1785,  Rachel  Paxon.  Robert  Eastburn  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  strong  positive  character,  discreet  in  his  action  and  an  enterprising  and 
industrious  as  well  as  a  prosperous  man.  He  added  to  his  inherited  property  two  of  the  finest 
farms  in  the  fertile  limestone  valley  of  Solebury  township.  The  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth Eastburn  was  Moses  Eastburn,  born  April  1st,  1766.  He  married,  on  October  21st,  1790, 
Rachel,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Knowles,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  John  Sotcher,  who 
was  a  trusted  friend  of  William  Penn  and  whom  he  delighted  to  call  "  Honest  John. "  The 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  placed  in  the  care  of  John  Sotcher  all  his  domestic  affairs  at  Pennsbury 
during  his  first  absence  from  America.  Moses  and  Rachel  Eastburn  had  eleven  children,  all  of 
whom  are  deceased.  Moses  Eastburn,  a  man  of  strong  character  and  marked  personality,  dis- 
tinguished for  strict  integrity  as  well  as  for  his  enterprising  character,  was  also  remarkable  for 
his  public  spirit,  and  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  in  the  encouragement  of  whatever  he  believed 
would  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  community.  After  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Moses,  he 
settled  down  upon  his  property  at  Limeport,  with  his  daughters,  Sarah  and  Rachel,  and  died 
there  in  1846,  his  wife's  death  having  preceded  his  by  four  years.  The  fifth  child  of  Moses  and 
Rachel,  Jacob  Eastburn,  was  the  father  of  George  Eastburn,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
was  born  September  14th,  1798,  and  died  August  26th,  1860.  His  death  occurred  on  the  farm 
which  his  father  had  purchased  for  him  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  and  upon  which  all  his 
surviving  children  were  born.  Jacob  Eastburn  was  a  member  of  Solebury  Meeting  and  was 
noted  for  his  generous  disposition,  his  kindly  manners,  and  his  unassuming  and  unostentatious 
nature.  His  beneficent  influence  was  often  felt  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  he 
died  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  mourning  friends.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Kirkbride  Taylor, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  1829,  and  who  was  great-great-granddaughter  of  John  Sotcher, 
heretofore  mentioned.  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy  and  executive  ability  and  was 
a  prominent  official  in  the  Friends'  Meetings,  serving  as  chief  officer  in  some  meetings  almost 
continuously,  and  notable  for  the  skill  and  judgment  by  which  she  conducted  her  official  busi- 
ness, having  been  chief  clerk  at  some  period  of  her  life  of  the  whole  series  of  Friends'  Meetings, 
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from  the  little  preparative  meeting  held  at  home  to  the  great  yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  K.  Eastburn  had  ten  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  the 
survivors,  Eobert  is  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Lower  Makefield ;  Ellen  E. ,  wife  of  Samuel  Hart, 
of  Doylestown  Township ;  Mary  Anna,  wife  of  J.  Simpson  Betts,  of  New  Hope ;  Elias,  late  Sheriff 
of  Bucks  County;  Timothy,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  New  Hope  Borough;  Sarah  T.,  wife  of 
Mark  Palmer,  of  Lower  Makefield  Township,  and  George  Eastburn,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Eastburn  family  descended  from  ancestors  who  were  conscientious 
followers  of  George  Fox,  many  of  them  being  prominent  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  preachers 
and  wise  counsellors,  as  well  as  participants  in  the  transaction  of  business.  George  Eastburn, 
who  was  born  next  after  his  sister  Mary  Anna,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  worked  on  the 
homestead  farm  in  the  summer  and  attended  the  district  school  in  winter,  until  he  had  reached 
his  seventeenth  year.  During  the  winters  of  1S55-56-57,  he  attended  the  Friends'  Central 
School  in  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Aaron  B.  Ivins  as  principal.  In  the 
summer  of  1856,  he  did  his  first  teaching  in  an  old  school-house  near  Lumberville  in  his  native 
township ;  the  following  April  he  went  to  Edge  Hill,  Abington  Township,  Montgomery  County, 
where  he  taught  until  July,  1S58,  and  in  the  following  September  became  an  assistant  in  the 
Friends'  Central  School  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Eastburn's  experience  in  this  school  gave  him 
such  a  lofty  idea  of  the  nobility  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  its  vast  usefulness  to  the  race, 
that  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  this  vocation.  He  proved  to  be  thoroughly  successful, 
and  during  the  next  three  years  devoted  all  of  his  time,  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  to 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  view  to  entering  college.  It  was  his  design,  being  fully 
prepared,  to  enter  Yale  in  1862,  but  this  was  prevented  through  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania 
by  the  Confederates.  His  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends  had  naturally  kept  him  from 
any  participation  in  the  war,  but  he  now  adopted  the  belief  that  his  duty  to  his  country  should 
be  paramount,  despite  the  principle  of  non-resistance  so  deeply  instilled  into  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  volunteered  his  services  and  joined  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment,  but  his  previous  sedentary  life  and  his  general  physical  condition  combined  to 
render  him  unequal  to  the  drain  made  upon  him  by  the  rigor  of  army  service,  and  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  obtain  his  discharge  and  return  home,  where  for  some  months  he  was  unfitted  for  work. 
In  September,  1863,  having  recovered  his  health  after  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  he  entered 
Yale  College.  At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  he  found  that  his  means  were  too  limited  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  the  entire  course,  and  he  obtained  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  during 
which  period,  by  teaching,  he  replenished  his  finances  and  was  enabled  to  return  to  college. 
Soon  after  he  accepted  the  office  of  steward  of  the  Yale  Club,  a  position  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive to  relieve  him  of  all  the  expense  of  his  board,  besides  including  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  complete  his  course  in  1868,  when  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1871.  In  1868  Mr.  Eastburn  opened  an 
English  and  Classical  School  at  Broad  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Here  his  labors  were 
accompanied  by  constantly  increasing  success,  and,  after  two  or  three  other  moves,  he  estab- 
lished his  school  in  1877  in  its  present  location  at  Broad  Street  and  Fairmount  Avenue,  where 
he  organized  the  most  complete  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  From  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Eastburn's  work  was  a  success.  He  has  laid  the  educational  foundation  of  many  young  men 
now  holding  enviable  positions  in  the  legal,  medical,  and  theological  professions  and  in  mercan- 
tile life.  His  school  is  based  on  a  most  carefully  conducted  elementary  department,  and  gradu- 
ates its  students  thoroughly  fitted  to  enter  such  colleges  as  Yale,  Harvard,  Brown,  Amherst, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Mr.  Eastburn's  establishment  offers  a  broad  contrast  in 
its  extent  and  facilities  and  its  thorough  equipment  with  its  beginning  in  1868.  Then  he  had 
one  room  and  seAren  pupils,  doing  all  the  teaching  himself.     Now  the  institution  occupies  ten 
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rooms,  where  are  employed  twelve  professional  teachers,  aided  by  a  varied  and  extensive  system 
of  appliances,  as  well  for  the  promotion  of  health  as  for  the  imparting  of  knowledge  to  its  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Mr.  Eastburn  joined  the  Congregational  church  of  Yale  College 
while  a  student,  and  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  brought  his  certificate  of  membership  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  has  been  an  elder  over  fifteen  years.  In  1SS0,  when 
it  became  evident  that  a  new  President  would  soon  be  required  for  Girard  College,  Mr.  Eastburn 
was  solicited  both  by  the  late  President  Allen  and  members  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  to 
accept  the  vice-presidency  with  the  view  of  being  trained  for  the  duties  of  the  prospective  presi- 
dency. But  as  he  had  just  then  realized  the  great  object  of  his  life,  he  declined  the  flattering 
invitation,  preferring  to  conduct  a  school  of  his  own  on  its  present  lines,  to  holding  any  official 
position  in  any  other  educational  institution,  however  important.  Mr.  Eastburn  has  made  for 
himself  so  high  a  reputation  in  the  work  of  preparing  young  men  for  admission  to  colleges  that 
in  1890  Princeton  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  with  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  in  the  diploma  which  the  college  presented  to  him : 

"  Quumque  Georgius  Eastburn  vir  sit  non  tantum  moribus  inculpatus,  Uteris  humanioribus 
penitus  instructus,  sed  etiam  sibi  tantam  in  adulescentibus  instituendis  cognitionem  acquisiverit, 
ut  summos  publicos  honores  probe  mereatur." 

In  the  field  of  education,  Mr.  Eastburn  is  a  Doctor  in  the  original  acceptation  of  the  title. 
He  is  a  teaching  teacher  on  principle,  believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  eradicate 
bad  habits  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  correct  modes  of  thought  and  for  the  establishment  of 
nobility  of  character  of  the  highest  type.  He  believes  that  the  mainspring  of  effective  influence 
exerted  in  the  training  of  youth  is  to  be  found  in  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  He  claims 
that  personal  contact  with  the  student  is  the  only  certain  means  by  which  said  personality  can 
be  exercised;  hence,  he  thoroughly  studies  his  boys  in  the  class-room,  arranging  his  school 
work  so  that  he  will  have  every  pupil  in  his  school  under  his  personal  instruction  at  least  twice 
every  week.  Although  Mr.  Eastburn  devotes  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  training  of  the 
students  of  his  own  school,  yet  he  feels  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education 
that  he  mingles  with  co-educators  in  educational  conventions  in  order  to  encourage  an  inter- 
change of  thoughts  on  subjects  that  are  of  practical  value  in  teaching.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association,  composed  of  the  teachers  of  preparatory 
schools  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  subsequently  he  served  a  term  most  efficiently  as  its 
President.  He  was  one  of  the  few  teachers  from  Pennsylvania  that  were  invited  to  unite 
with  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  New  England  in  the  formation  of  the  Headmasters'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  in  Boston  on  April  5th,  1893,  by  about  twenty-five  Headmasters 
of  the  most  distinguished  schools  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Eastburn  also  is  deeply  interested 
in  all  subjects  that  are  allied  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  or  tend  to  the  encouragement  of 
progress.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Metrological  Society.  By  invitation  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
he  delivered  before  that  society,  at  their  annual  convention  held  in  1889,  an  address  upon  the 
Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  which  was  published  in  full  in  the  official  report  of 
the  convention.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  in  1SS9  he  read  a 
paper  upon  the  same  subject,  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  American  Metro- 
logical  Society.  He  was  invited  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  honorary  vice-presidents  of  the  Congress  of  Schools  for  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion which  met  in  Chicago  in  July,  1893,  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exhibition.  A  very 
graceful  and  pleasing  testimonial  to  Dr.  Eastburn  occurred  in  an  address  made  by  Col.  Clayton 
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McMichael,  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association. 
After  referring  to  the  profession  of  teaching  and  its  importance  among  the  vocations  of  life,  the 
speaker  said : 

"  Thirty  years  ago  I  was  the  pupil  of  a  fair-faced,  smiling-eyed,  honest,  and  conscientious 
lad,  so  fresh  himself  from  boyhood  as  to  have  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  ease  with  which 
plastic  youth  may  be  moulded  by  careful  touch :  yet  ripe  in  the  wisdom  of  an  earnest  apprecia- 
tion that  negligent  handling  of  the  facile  clay  would  imprint  upon  it  such  defacing  marks  as 
might  show  through  every  subsequent  effort  to  remove  them.  The  thick  black  hair  which  then 
clustered  in  profusion  about  my  temples  has  been  thinned  and  whitened  by  the  bleaching  wastes 
of  time ;  the  soaring  aspirations  of  extravagant  expectation  have  been  met  by  the  impassable 
obstacles  of  experience ;  the  exaggerated  contests  of  childhood  have  long  been  forgotten  in  the 
common  struggles  of  maturity.  But  through  every  period  of  a  life  that  has  not  been  unevent- 
ful I  have  been  grateful  to  him  whose  eyes  to-night  are  not  less  smiling,  whose  face  to-night  is 
not  less  fair,  your  deservedly  honored  president,  George  Eastburn,  who  first  taught  me  that 
affection,  frankness,  and  confidence ;  the  discipline  of  truth  and  tenderness  that  make  obedience 
a  pleasure ;  the  cement  of  loyal  and  trusting  fellowship— all  those  qualities  that  hold  us  in  such 
fealty  to  the  associations  of  kindred  and  of  home  could  be  not  less  potent  in  the  school-room 
than  in  the  happy  domestic  circle  where  previously  I  had  known  them  best.  There  are  trades- 
men who  adulterate  their  merchandise ;  there  are  financiers  who  betray  their  trusts ;  there  are 
boys  who  are  not  ashamed  of  false  pretence.  There  would  be  a  less  number  of  either  if  all 
schoolmasters  were  as  is  this  one  whom  I  have  named." 


JEWETT  M.  RICHMOND. 

Jewett  Melvin  Eichmond,  President  of  the  Marine  Bank  and  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Buffalo,  was  born  at  Salina,  Onondaga  County,  N.  T.,  on  December  9th,  1830.  His  parents 
were  Anson  Richmond,  and  Betsey,  daughter  of  Capt.  Moses  Melvin.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents, Josiah  Richmond  and  Betsey  Hatheway,  who  were  both  natives  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
belonged  to  families  lineally  descended  from  members  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  A  farmer  by 
occupation,  and  a  volunteer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Josiah  Richmond  removed  from 
Taunton  to  Barnard,  Vt. ;  and  during  the  residence  of  the  family  at  this  place  his  son  Anson 
participated  in  the  War  of  1812.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  the  Richmonds  left  the  Green 
Mountain  State  and  settled  in  the  flourishing  village  of  Salina,  which  is  now  the  first  ward  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  Onondaga  salt-manufacture, 
in  which  Anson  was  engaged  until  his  death  in  1834.  He  rapidly  became  a  man  of  influence  in 
the  village,  acquiring  the  position  of  trustee,  and  being  elected  several  times  to  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  A  sincere  member  of  the  Methodist  Society  and  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  he  left  to  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the  memory  of  an  unblemished 
reputation.  His  wife  survived  him  nearly  half  a  century,  dying  in  1883,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-three.  Jewett  M.  Richmond  spent  his  boyhood  at  his  parents'  home,  enjoying  only  the 
limited  educational  advantages  of  the  common-school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  his 
active  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Sampson  Jaqueth,  at  Liverpool,  near  Syracuse. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  employ  of  Lucius  Gleason,  in  the  same  village,  transferring  his 
services,  after  the  lapse  of  another  two  years,  to  William  Gere,  who  kept  a  grocery  store  in 
Salina.  With  this  employer  he  formed  a  partnership  in  1S54,  the  other  members  of  the  firm 
being  William  Barnes  and  two  of  Mr.  Richmond's  elder  brothers,  and  the  object  of  the  enter- 
prise being  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  salt  and  flour.  The  partners  carried  on  business  with 
great  success  at  Salina,  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago;  but  in  the  spring  of  1860  Mr. 
Richmond  retired  from  the  firms  of  Gere,  Richmond  &  Co.,  Syracuse;    Gere,  Barnes  &  Co., 
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Salina;  A.  Richmond,  Chicago;  J.  M.  Richmond  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  entered  into  a  similar 
relationship  with  H.  A.  Richmond,  second  son  of  the  late  Dean  Richmond,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  J.  M.  Richmond  &  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  where  they  engaged  in  the  grain,  commission,  stor- 
age, and  elevating  business,  and  where,  three  years  later,  they  erected  the  Richmond  Elevator. 
After  eighteen  years  of  this  ceaseless  business  activity,  whose  outline  has  been  sketched,  Mr. 
Richmond,  in  1864,  felt  himself  justified  in  gratifying  a  strong  desire  for  foreign  travel,  and 
with  this  view  the  partnership  just  mentioned  was  dissolved.  Ater  nearly  a  year  spent  in 
visiting  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  he  returned  and  resumed  active 
business  in  company  with  his  brother  M.  M.  Richmond,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  M.  Richmond 
&  Co.,  already  so  well  and  favorably  known.  This  partnership,  which  included  Alonzo  Rich- 
mond at  a  later  date,  continued  until  1881  to  carry  on  a  large  forwarding  and  elevating  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Richmond  was  elected  in  1867  President  of  the  Marine  Bank  of  Buffalo,  but 
finding,  after  his  return  from  a  second  European  tour  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  that 
year,  that  his  commission  business  was  too  engrossing  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  his  official 
duties  in  connection  with  the  bank,  he  sold  the  controlling  interest  in  that  institution  to  S.  M. 
Clement  and  others,  still  retaining,  however,  an  interest  in  it.  In  1870  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  Rudderow  of  New  York  City,  who  has  borne  him  six  children,  of  whom  four 
survive.  One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  with  which  Mr.  Richmond  has  been  intimately 
associated  is  the  Buffalo  and  Jamestown  Railroad,  which  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Buffalo  in  1S71,  the  city  having  previously  voted  to  take  a  million  dollars  of  the  company's 
stock.  Mr.  Richmond,  following  his  custom  of  affording  material  support  to  any  undertaking 
of  public  utility,  had  subscribed  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock,  but  without  contem- 
plating any  active  connection  with  the  enterprise.  At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  how- 
ever, he  was,  without  his  knowledge  or  desire,  elected  a  director  and  President  of  the  road — an 
office  which  he  was  only  induced  to  accept  by  representations  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  line  would  be  raised.  At  that  time  it  was  expected 
that  the  road  would  be  finished  within  a  year ;  but  the  financial  stringency  which  supervened  in 
1873  militated  against  the  project,  and  for  a  time  led  those  interested  in  it  to  despair  of  its  suc- 
cess. To  the  task  of  averting  the  failure  of  the  scheme  Mr.  Richmond  brought  the  same 
indomitable  energy  and  ability  which  had  characterized  his  management  of  his  own  mercantile 
affairs ;  and,  without  undervaluing  the  persevering  efforts  of  others  in  co-operating  for  the  same 
end,  the  successful  issue  of  the  undertaking  in  the  face  of  such  formidable  obstacles  may  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  its  President.  Having  piloted  the  project  through 
its  difficulties,  and  seen  it  successfully  launched  in  1875,  Mr.  Richmond  refused  re-election,  and 
devoted  himself  from  that  time  till  1S81  to  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  his  extensive  busi- 
ness interests.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  the  firm  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
connected,  and  subsequently  found  his  chief  occupation  in  attending  to  and  increasing  his  real 
estate  investments.  He  is  President  of  the  Buffalo  Mutual  Gaslight  Company,  a  Director  in 
the  Buffalo  and  Southwestern  R.  R.  Company,  and  is  associated  with  many  other  useful  insti- 
tutions in  the  city,  patronizing  the  two  Young  Men's  Associations,  and  being  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  and  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  In 
February,  1885,  Mr.  Richmond  was  elected  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  changed  to  "  The  Buff alo  Library. "  During  his  presidency  of  this  model 
institution,  which  owns  very  valuable  property  in  Buffalo,  and  has  a  very  extensive  circulating 
and  reference  library,  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  society  was  erected,  costing  $250,000, 
being  strictly  fire-proof,  and  furnishing,  free  of  cost,  ample  rooms  for  the  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Fine  Arts  Academy,  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Buffalo.  There  was  also  during 
Mr.  Richmond's  administration  the  project  of  a  new  model  absolutely  fire-proof  hotel  adopted, 
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the  plans  were  agreed  upon,  contracts  let,  and  building  begun,  the  result  of  which  is  "  The 
Iroquois,"  an  ornament  to  the  city, — -an  elegant  building,  costing  about  $750,000.  At  the  fall 
election  of  1891  Mr.  Eichmond  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Select  Councilmen  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  of  which  body  he  was  made  President  in  1893,  and  again  in  1894.  The  direct- 
ors of  the  Marine  Bank,  after  the  death  of  its  former  President — S.  M.  Clement,  Esq. — in  1892, 
called  Mr.  Eichmond  to  the  presidency  again  of  that  stanch  institution,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1894  he  was  made  Vice-President  of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank.  Charitable  to  all  who  need  his 
aid,  Mr.  Eichmond  is  regarded  as  a  true  philanthropist ;  and  he  has  fortified  his  claim  to  this 
character  by  his  active  support  of  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  city 
where  his  commercial  triumphs  have  been  won. 


JOHN  HODGE. 

John  Hodge,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  representative  citi- 
zen and  prominent  business  man  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  resided  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1S37.  While  still  very  young,  Mr.  Hodge 
removed  to  the  town  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  then  but  a  small  village,  although  bustling  and  busy 
as  the  county  seat  of  Niagara  County,  and  the  theatre  of  the  county  and  State  courts.  Having 
a  legal  atmosphere  of  its  own,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  of  active  and  ambitious  tem- 
perament like  Mr.  Hodge  should  acquire  an  enthusiasm  for  the  law.  He  entered  with  zest 
upon  the  study,  and  pursued  it  for  several  years ;  in  the  end,  however,  giving  it  over  for  the 
much  more  remunerative  calling  in  commercial  life.  His  aptitude  for  the  law  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  brought  him  honors  in  practice  of  the  profession ;  nevertheless  few  privileged  with  his 
acquaintance  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  step  in  choosing  a  business  career  in  preference. 
Like  all  young  men  making  a  start  in  life,  the  question  as  between  predilection  and  oppor- 
tunity was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  finally  abandoned  Blackstone  for  the  day-book  and  ledger. 
Almost  immediately  he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Merchant's  Gargling  Oil  Company,  with 
which  he  is  still  identified,  and  was  finally  advanced  to  the  post  of  secretary  and  general  mana- 
ger of  the  corporation,  after  which  he  became  President  and  General  Manager.  Under  his  com- 
petent and  systematic  management,  the  business  was  more  than  successful,  and  large  profits 
accrued  therefrom.  Like  many  other  successful  business  men — and  among  these  we  find  the 
names  of  Ezra  Cornell  and  Amos  Lawrence — Mr.  Hodge  entertained  a  commendable  devotion 
for  the  scene  of  his  early  struggles,  and  expressed  it  in  a  substantial  manner.  From  the  sur- 
plus of  growing  profits  in  the  Gargling  Oil  Company  and  other  enterprises,  he  built  in  Lockport 
the  splendid  edifice  now  known  as  the  Hodge  Opera  House,  at  the  cost  of  $125,000.  Shortly 
after  its  completion,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  still  more  magnifi- 
cent scale.  It  still  remains,  after  many  years  of  constant  use,  one  of  the  chief  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  city,  and  a  monument  to  the  munificence  of  its  founder.  The  structure  cov- 
ers an  entire  city  block,  and  is  complete  and  commodious  in  all  its  appointments.  The  contracts 
for  its  erection  and  furnishing  were  all  awarded  by  Mr.  Hodge  to  residents  of  the  city,  and  all 
the  material  used  was  bought  or  ordered  there.  Mr.  Hodge's  active  public-spiritedness  has 
made  him  more  than  once  a  public  benefactor  to  the  city  of  his  adoption,  whose  service  he 
makes  his  greatest  pleasure.  In  1874,  he  evinced  his  interest  in  public  education  by  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  presenting  a  gold  medal  annually  to  the  pupil  in  the  Lockport  Union 
School  whose  record  had  been  the  highest  throughout  the  course.  In  recognition  of  this  and 
other  evidences  of  his  warm  active  interest  in  matters  educational,  he  was  in  1881  elected 
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President  of  the  local  Board  of  Education,  and  held  the  office  for  nine  years  with  great  accept- 
ability. Other  offices  in  which  Mr.  Hodge's  fine  executive  ability  has  been  made  to  serve  his 
city  have  been  those  of  Police  Commissioner,  President  of  the  Lockport  Improvement  Company, 
President  of  the  Glenwood  Cemetery  Association,  and  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless :  the  two 
latter  offices  he  still  holds.  In  business  matters  Mr.  Hodge's  connections  have  been  quite  as 
prominent  and  various.  He  was  formerly  President  of  the  Union  Printing  &  Publishing  Com- 
pany, President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Lockport  Street  Railroad  Company,  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Lockport  &  Buffalo  Railroad  Company.  He  was  at  one  time  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
Lockport,  and  for  some  years  served  as  President  of  the  New  York  State  Fireman's  Association, 
of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  Treasurer  of  the  Protective  Life 
Association  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (formerly  known  as  the  Mutual  Aid  and  Accident  Association), 
and  of  which  h9  was  some  time  President.  He  has  also  held  the  Presidency  of  the  Fireman's 
Life  Association  of  New  York  State  and  a  directorship  in  the  Cataract  Bank  of  Niagara  Falls, 
in  the  Masonic  Life  Association  of  New  York,  and  in  the  Attica,  Lockport  &  Lake  Ontario 
Railroad  Company.  He  is  a  member  of  the  fraternal  association  known  as  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  has  held  many  positions  with  them,  and  is  now  Grand  Receiver  of  the 
Order  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  seems  surprising  that  one  man  could  assume  so  many 
responsibilities,  and  yet  Mr.  Hodge  has  a  record  of  all  duties  well  done,  and  offices  well  filled 
throughout  his  entire  career,  and  seems  to  find  little  meaning  in  the  word  "to  fail."  He  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  at  two  different  times  for  the  office  of  Mayor,  but  declined  to  run, 
although  the  prospects  were  very  bright.  In  1886,  Governor  Hill  appointed  Mr.  Hodge  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Niagara  (State)  Reservation  with  which  he  remained 
in  connection  until  1893.  Mr.  Hodge  is  a  trustee  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Lockport 
and  a  generous  supporter  of  its  charities.  He  is  also  actively  interested  in  all  schemes  of  benefi- 
cence, although  quite  without  display.  No  account  of  Mr.  Hodge's  life  could  be  complete  with- 
out due  mention  of  what  is  to  him  his  greatest  pride,  his  membership  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 
Shortly  after  coming  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  Niagara  Lodge,  No.  375,  of 
Lockport,  and  was  subsequently  raised  therein  to  the  degree  of  Master  Mason.  The  election 
next  following  his  initiation  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  his  Lodge.  From  1881  to  1883  he 
was  Master  of  the  Lodge,  but  having  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  Lodge  in  excellent  condition, 
declined  re-election  for  the  third  term.  In  1882,  he  was  made  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
for  the  Twenty-fourth  Masonic  District.  This  office  he  held  for  three  successive  years.  In 
1885,  he  was  elected  unanimously  Junior  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  was  re-elected  annually  for  six  successive  years.  In  1891,  he  was  made  Senior 
Grand  Warden;  in  1893  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  in  1894  was  unanimously  chosen  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Empire  State.  Altogether,  his  career  as  a  Mason  has  been  a 
brilliant  one,  marked  by  speedy  advances  in  office  and  increasing  popularity  in  the  Order.  In 
May,  1881,  he  was  appointed  Grand  Representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi,  near  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  and  so  highly  appreciated  were  his  official  reports  to  that  body  that 
they  were  published  in  full  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  May,  1887,  he  was 
appointed  Grand  Representative  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  In  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  to  Masonry,  Lockport  Lodge,  No.  73,  and  Tonawanda  Lodge,  No.  247,  have 
conferred  upon  him  honorary  membership.  The  "  Capitular  Grades"  in  Masonry  were  received 
by  Mr.  Hodge  in  Ames  Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ,  at  Lockport;  in  which  body  he  has  served  as  Treas- 
urer since  1881.  The  "Cryptic  Degrees"  were  conferred  upon  him  in  Bruce  Council,  No.  15, 
R.  and  S.  M.,  and  over  this  Council  he  presided  for  two  successive  terms.  In  1869,  he  received 
the  honors  of  Masonic  knighthood  in  Genesee  Commandery,  at  Lockport,  and  was  shortly  after 
complimented  by  unanimous  election  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Cyrene  Commandery  of 
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Rochester.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  initiative  that  the  Lock  City  Lodge  of  Perfection,  A.  A. 
S.  R.,  was  founded  at  Lockport,  December  25th,  1875,  and  he  was  elected  Thrice  Potent  Grand 
Master,  and  presided  successfully  over  its  affairs  until  18S3,  except  for  an  interregnum  in  1881, 
when  he  declined  re-election.  And  during  all  this  period  the  prosperity  attained  was  regarded 
as  phenomenal  in  all  Masonic  circles.  It  is  now  counted  at  the  head  of  this  rite  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Hodge  received  the  higher  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite :  the  sixteenth, 
in  the  Rochester  Council,  P.  of  J. ;  the  eighteenth,  in  Rochester  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix ;  and  the 
thirty-second  in  Rochester  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.  In  September,  1879,  at  the  annual  session 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  Thirty-third  and  last  degree  was  conferred  on  him,  as  an  hono- 
rarium in  recognition  of  his  services  and  zealous  devotion  in  the  walks  of  Masonry,  and  especially 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.  In  September,  1888,  he  was  crowned  an  active  member  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  which  at  the  same  session  elected  him  Deputy  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hodge 
was  most  active  in  founding  the  organization  of  Masonic  Veterans,  was  elected  its  first  Presi- 
dent, and  still  holds  the  office. 


EOBERT  C.  TITUS. 

Hon.  Robert  Cyrus  Titus,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
youngest  son  of  the  late  James  B.  Titus  and  Esther  Yeomans,  his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Eden, 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  October  24th,  1839.  The  Titus  family  is  of  Scotch  descent  and  for  many 
generations  lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Early  in  the  era  of  colonization,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers emigrated  to  this  country,  and  founded  the  American  branch.  From  these  colonists  was 
descended  James  B.  Titus,  son  of  Robert  Titus,  son  of  Timothy  Titus.  He  was  born  at  Hebron, 
Conn.,  July  19th,  1794.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Richfield,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  where,  on  January  2d,  1817,  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Sterling  Yeomans, 
of  that  place.  With  his  young  wife,  who  was  four  "years  his  junior,  he  started  on  horseback 
for  the  "Far  West,"  as  the  Holland  Purchase  was  then  called,  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town  of  Eden,  taking  an  "article"  for  a  piece  of  land  on  the  town  line.  On  their  way, 
the  intrepid  young  emigrants  sojourned  for  a  few  days  in  Buffalo,  which  had  then  barely 
recovered  from  its  fiery  visitation  and  the  depredations  of  the  British  soldiers.  It  was,  indeed, 
little  more  than  a  village,  and  in  the  process  of  revival  seemed  to  be  passing  once  more  through 
the  stages  of  colonization  and  upbuilding.  There  were  at  that  time  no  roads  through  the  coun- 
try districts,  the  only  guide-posts  being  the  "blazed"  trees  along  the  lines  most  frequented  by 
the  travellers  who  occasionally  passed  on  their  way  to  the  then  frontier  of  civilization.  Mr. 
Titus  set  to  building  a  simple  home  in  the  midst  of  the  virgin  forest,  and  bravely  began  a 
pioneer's  life  of  hardship  and  happiness,  whose  labor  had  its  ample  compensation  in  the  quiet 
peace  and  content  of  a  household,  where  was  no  higher  law  than  love  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
One  by  one  the  giant  trees  fell  before  the  axe,  and  fields  of  wheat  and  pasture  lots  were  found, 
where,  from  times  long  previous  to  the  memory  of  man,  had  been  the  domain  of  the  forest 
trees.  In  time  prosperity  blessed  his  efforts.  He  moved,  in  1831,  into  a  new  and  larger  house 
at  some  distance  from  his  first  abode ;  a  house  provided  with  that  primitive  luxury,  a  huge  fire- 
place, and  a  "Dutch  oven."  Here  he  raised  his  increasing  family  and  spent  the  years  of  his 
unusually  happy  life.  With  the  help  of  an  exceptional  woman,  good  neighbors,  few  wants, 
and  a  home  far  from  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  crowded  centres  of  life,  his  cup  of 
happiness  was  nearly  full.     Here  his  children  grew  to  maturity  and  learned  those  lessons  of 
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simple  virtue,  and  developed  that  hardiness  of  character  so  eminently  the  heritage  of  those 
reared  in  the  simple  homes  of  pioneers.  Mr.  Titus  was  a  man  of  great  mental  and  executive 
ability,  and  was  always  prominent  in  the  enterprises  of  the  growing  community  in  which  he 
lived.  In  the  State  militia  he  rose  from  the  ranks  to  a  colonelship,  which,  however,  he  held  but 
a  short  time  on  account  of  the  expenses  involved  in  maintaining  its  dignities.  He  was,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  until  the  time  of  his  death,  a  deacon  in  the  Free  Baptist  church  of  Eden, 
which  he  had  attended  from  its  foundation.  In  1839,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr.  Titus  died, 
leaving  his  wife  with  her  eight  children  to  battle  alone ;  and  nobly  did  she  do  it.  She  continued 
living  on  the  farm,  keeping  her  family  together,  and  by  industry  and  that  frugal  economy  early 
settlers  everywhere  soon  learn  to  value  and  practise,  she  managed  to  take  care  of  her  dependent 
children  for  nearly  six  years.  In  the  intervening  time  some  of  her  family  had  grown  up  and 
married,  and  those  remaining  at  home  each  added  a  mite  to  tending  the  farm  and  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  family.  Then,  as  though  strained  by  too  great  a  tension  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  noble  efforts,  and  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  she  was  prostrated  with  a  linger- 
ing disease,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  remained  an  almost  helpless  invalid.  She  was  a 
woman  of  superior  character  and  intelligence  and  excellent  Christian  principles,  and  to  her  the 
Judge  gives  the  credit  for  his  success  in  life.  All  through  the  years  in  which  she  was  depend- 
ent on  the  care  of  others,  her  cheerfulness  never  failed.  She  was  ever  ready  in  conversation, 
and  even  at  an  advanced  age  retained  all  her  faculties.  She  was  never  known  to  speak  a  harsh 
or  hasty  word  of  any  one;  her  motto  was,  "If  you  cannot  say  good  of  a  person,  say  nothing." 
Mrs.  Titus  was  the  daughter  of  Sterling  Yeomans,  of  Eichfield,  and  Amy  Clinton  Yeomans. 
The  children  of  James  B.  Titus  were:  Nancy,  born  in  1818;  Celina,  born  in  1820;  Dolly,  born 
in  1824;  James  B.,  born  in  1826;  Sterling,  born  in  1831;  Amy,  born  in  1833;  Orlando  (died  in 
1882),  born  in  1835;  and  Robert  C,  born  in  1839.  Robert  C.  Titus,  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
obtained  his  preparatory  education  at  the  common  schools  of  Erie  County,  and  entered  Oberlin 
College  in  1857.  Here  he  continued  his  studies  for  two  years,  and  taught  school  during  the 
winter  term  to  increase  his  finances  to  pay  for  his  tuition  at  college.  In  1860  he  left  Oberlin, 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Horace  Boies,  ex-Governor  of  Iowa,  at 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.  In  1863,  he  organized  a  company,  which  became  attached  to  the  Ninety-eighth 
Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  which  was  mustered  into  service,  August  10th,  1S64,  and,  being  util- 
ized particularly  for  guard  duty  at  Elmira,  and  as  escorts  for  substitutes  on  the  way  to  the  seat 
of  war,  was  mustered  out,  December  22d,  1864.  One  year  after  his  return  home,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  soon  obtained  the  appointment  for  the  office  of  Special  Deputy  Clerk  of  Erie 
County,  under  Dr.  Lewis  P.  Dayton,  Clerk,  and  held  the  office  until  1866.  He  then  opened  an 
office  and  entered  upon  the  general  practice  of  law  in  Hamburg.  In  1867,  he  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  from  the  fifth  district,  but  was  defeated  by  Joseph  Plumb.  In  1871, 
his  party  again  chose  him  for  its  candidate,  proposing  bis  name  for  the  office  of  Surrogate  of 
Erie  County.  Although  he  ran  eight  hundred  ahead  of  his  ticket,  he  was  defeated  by  his 
Republican  opponent,  Zebulon  Ferris,  whose  plurality  was  444.  In  1873,  he  came  to  Buffalo, 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  Joel  L.  Walker,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  election  to 
the  district  attorneyship,  in  1877.  In  1877,  the  Republican  ticket  defeated  the  Democratic  by  a 
plurality  of  3,500  votes,  but  Mr.  Titus  was  elected  over  his  Republican  opponent,  John  B.  Green, 
by  2,200  votes,  and  served  as  District  Attorney  for  three  years  thereafter.  In  1880,  he  was  re- 
nominated, but,  as  this  was  the  year  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  party  lines  were  more  tightly 
drawn  than  usual,  he  was  defeated,  although  ahead  of  his  ticket  by  1,200  votes.  E.  W.  Hatch, 
Republican,  was  elected.  In  1879,  Mr.  Titus  was  made  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Osgoodby,  Titus 
&  Moot,  and  remained  connected  with  it  until  1S83.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  B.  S. 
Farrington,  Esq.,  under  the  firm  style  of  Titus  &  Farrington,  which  was  continued  until  Jan- 
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uary,  18S6.  In  1881,  he  was  unanimously  nominated  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Senator 
from  the  31st  Senate  district,  and  was  elected  by  5,528  votes  over  Harvey  J.  Hurd.  His  party 
ticket  was  defeated  by  1,800  votes,  but  he  ran  7,300  ahead  and  was  elected.  He  served  in  the  105th 
session,  for  the  years  1882  and  1883,  being  re-elected  the  next  year  to  the  106th  session,  serving 
from  January  2d,  1884,  to  May  4th,  1885.  In  1S85,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Buffalo,  assuming  the  office  in  January,  1886,  and  was  by  his  associates  made  Chief  Judge  in 
January,  1891.  So  ably  has  Judge  Titus  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  so  wide 
is  his  reputation  as  a  conscientious  and  learned  jurist,  that  he  has  shown  himself  worthy  the 
honor  of  his  party  and  of  all  good  citizens.  In  1894,  at  the  Democratic  State  Convention  at 
Saratoga,  his  name  was  prominently  mentioned  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals ;  and  at  one 
time  his  nomination  seemed  certain.  The  nomination,  however,  was  given  to  Judge  Gaynor 
and  then  to  Charles  F.  Brown  of  Newburg.  During  1868-69-70-71,  Judge  Titus  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County.  He  also  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Graves, 
of  General  Jewett,  and  of  Major- General  Eogers.  To  the  latter  he  held  the  position  of  Judge 
Advocate.  Judge  Titus  is  a  Mason,  and  has  been  for  thirty  years,  having  first  united  with  the 
Evans,  26,  Lodge.  He  is  a  member  of  all  Masonic  bodies  of  Buffalo  and  the  State,  including 
the  Knights  Templar  and  32d  Degree,  Scottish  Eite.  Judge  Titus  was  married  in  1867,  to 
Miss  Arvilla  Clark,  daughter  of  Allen  Clark  and  Eebecca  Jennings,  his  wife.  Allen  Clark  was  a 
miller  and  millwright  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  and  held  many  official  positions  of  trust  in  his  village. 
Judge  Titus  has  two  children,  Amy  and  Allen  S.,  of  whom  he  is  justly  proud  and  has  carefully 
instilled  with  those  principles  of  sterling  integrity  and  nobility  of  character  that  have  made  the 
Titus  family  notable  for  generations,  and  upon  which  their  father  has  established  his  own 
career  of  honor  and  usefulness. 


JOHN  C.  GRAVES. 

General  John  C.  Graves,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Buffalo,  late  President  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  in  that  city,  and  late  Brigadier-General  commanding  the  Eighth  Brigade  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  descended  from  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Her- 
kimer County,  New  York,  where  he  was  born,  November  18th,  1839.  The  Graves  family  is  of 
English  origin.  Its  first  appearance  in  America  was  in  New  England,  where  its  founders  were 
among  the  original  settlers.  Since  then  a  number  of  its  members  have  been  prominent  in  the 
civil  and  military  history  of  the  country.  John  Graves,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  one  of  the  hardy  New  Englanders  who  pushed  westward  through  the  wilderness  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  represented  his  county  for  several  terms  in  the  Legislature,  and  was 
chosen  Sheriff  of  Herkimer  County.  His  son,  Ezra  Graves,  studied  law,  practised  for  many 
years  at  the  Herkimer  bar,  and  rose  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench  as  County  Judge  and  Surrogate 
of  Herkimer  County,  a  dual  office,  which  he  held  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Later  in  life  he 
served  as  Inspector  of  State  Prisons  for  three  years.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  jurist  and 
philanthropist,  and  stood  high  in  public  esteem,  not  only  in  Herkimer  County,  but  in  all  that 
section  of  the  State.  The  Hon.  Ezra  Graves  married  Miss  Maria  Card,  a  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Card,  Esq.,  of  Card  City,  Herkimer  County.  John  Card  Graves,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  child  of  this  marriage.  Carefully  trained  in  boyhood,  he  entered  the  Fairfield 
Academy  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  was  there  prepared  for  his  collegiate  course.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1862.  He  then  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  law, 
of  which  he  had  previously  acquired  some  acquaintance  as  a  student  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
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and  before  the  end  of  the  year  last  named  he  successfully  passed  the  examination  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practised  law  at  Herkimer,  in  partnership  with  his  father,  until  1867, 
when  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during  which 
he  was  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in  that  city,  has  since  been  engaged  in  commercial  and 
business  pursuits,  and  largely,  of  late  years,  also  in  real-estate  transactions.  Besides  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Buffalo  Exchange,  he  is  President  of  the  Eastern  Elevator  Company,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  has  a  highly  culti- 
vated literary  taste,  and  at  his  beautiful  home  on  Chapin  Parkway,  one  of  the  finest  residences 
of  the  city,  he  has  accumulated  rare  treasures  in  books  of  historical  value,  including  many 
volumes  which  have  for  years  been  out  of  print.  General  Graves'  military  title  is  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  twenty  years'  active  service  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  which  he  first 
entered  as  Major  of  the  Eighty-first  Regiment.  Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment,  of  which  he  afterward  became  Colonel.  He  was 
finally  commissioned  Brigadier-General,  commanding  the  Eighth  Brigade,  N. G.S.N. Y.  Gen- 
eral Graves  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
thirty-four  years,  and  few  men  in  the  State  have  taken  more  degrees  or  held  more  offices  of 
trust  and  honor  in  the  fraternity.  Among  these  latter  were  many  important  positions  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  Although  taking  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  General  Graves  has 
never  been  an  office-seeker.  He  has  labored  with  diligence  and  dignity  to  secure  the  election  of 
good  men  to  office,  and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  "The  Citizens'  Association  of 
Buffalo,"  which  bas  for  its  avowed  objects:  "To  procure  needful  legislation  for  the  city  and  to 
secure  a  faithful  and  economical  administration  of  its  municipal  affairs."  Of  this  Association, 
composed  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  he  is  now  President.  General  Graves' 
religious  associations  are  with  the  Universalists,  and  he  was  for  two  years  President  of  the 
New  York  Convention  of  that  denomination.  "  Whether  in  public  station  or  out  of  it" — writes 
one  who  has  observed  his  career  for  many  years — "General  Graves  has  always  been  noted  for 
the  able  and  scrupulous  discharge  of  every  duty  incumbent  upon  him,  and  he  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  judicious  among  the  'solid  men'  of  the  city."  General  Graves 
married  Augusta  C.  Moore,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Augustus  C.  Moore  of  Buffalo,  in  1864,  and 
has  seven  children,  two  of  whom  are  married. 


THOMAS  W.  KEENE. 

Thomas  Wallace  Keene  Eagleson  was  born  October  26th,  1840,  at  29  Marion  Street, 
New  York  City.  Both  his  parents  were  American  born  and  bred ;  his  father,  Charles  Eagle- 
son,  being  a  compositor  on  the  force  of  the  old  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  which  was 
then  owned  and  edited  by  Gen.  J.  Watson  Webb.  His  mother  was  Agnes  Milligan  Gamble. 
Young  Eagleson  received  his  education  at  Public  School  No.  1,  on  William  Street;  Theodore 
Tilton  and  George  W.  De  Long,  the  ill-fated  Arctic  explorer,  being  among  his  classmates. 
Upon  completing  the  curriculum  of  the  grammar  school  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  Free 
Academy,  which  was  not  conceded  to  him,  as  the  applicant  was  not  yet  the  required  age.  Chafing 
under  this  enforced  idleness,  the  youngster  determined  to  put  money  in  his  purse ;  so,  on  Novem- 
ber 11th,  1S52,  he  engaged  as  errand  boy  in  the  office  of  a  broker  on  Hanover  Street.  There  he 
remained  four  years,  after  which  term  he  was  employed  by  G.  W.  Ryckman,  a  large  speculator 
and  dealer  in  hops.  By  close  application  to  the  business,  combined  with  the  practical  commer- 
cial experience  he  had  already  gained,  he  rose  rapidly  until  he  assumed  the  position  of  inspector 
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of  hops,  to  the  duties  of  which  office  he  applied  himself  with  unvaried  success  until  January, 
1863.  It  was  during  this  time  that  his  attention  was  attracted  hy  an  advertisement  for  one 
hundred  supernumeraries  to  appear  in  a  melodramatic  production  at  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre, 
which  was,  at  that  time,  under  the  management  of  the  celebrated  John  Brougham.  That  night 
in  company  with  a  half-dozen  companions  he  applied  at  the  stage-door  of  the  theatre  and  was 
unwittingly  ushered  upon  the  ordained  field  of  his  future  efforts  and  triumphs.  The  glimpse 
of  stage  life,  brief  as  it  was,  forever  diverted  the  mercantile  direction  of  young  Eagleson'sstar. 
Although  he  retained  his  commercial  position  and  gave  it  his  exclusive  attention  during  busi- 
ness hours,  his  evenings  and  all  his  leisure  moments  were  spent  in  the  quest  of  a  tenable  foot- 
hold upon  the  lower  rounds  of  the  histrionic  ladder.  Failing  to  impress  any  of  the  Metropolitan 
magnates  of  the  drama  with  the  sense  of  his  latent  possibilities,  he  went  farther  afield,  where, 
after  innumerable  rebuffs  and  discouragements,  he  secured  an  engagement  to  play  Henry  IV. 
to  the  Falstaff  of  J.  H.  Hackett.  It  was  then  that  he  first  adopted  the  style  of  Thomas  Wallace 
Keene,  under  which  name  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  a  speaking  part  at  Tweddle  Hall, 
Albany,  on  the  ISth  of  February,  1863.  From  there  he  drifted  to  the  stock  company  at  Mon- 
treal ;  thence  to  that  at  Eochester,  and  from  there  again  to  the  company  at  Newark ;  all  of 
them  under  the  direction  of  Kate  Fisher.  A  season  of  earnest  work  in  each  of  these  cities  found 
him  advanced  to  the  position  of  leading  juvenile  man.  Although  Miss  Fisher  then  resigned  the 
management  of  the  Newark  Theatre,  Mr.  Keene  continued  to  appear  there  under  her  suc- 
cessor, J.  M.  Ward,  sustaining  his  line  of  parts  in  the  entire  gamut  from  tragedy  to  farce. 
His  rendition  of  Mercutio,  in  the  support  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Albaugh,  then  starring  in  a  Shakspearian 
repertory,  commended  itself  so  heartily  to  that  gentleman's  judgment  and  approval  that  his 
influence  procured  for  Mr.  Keene  a  position  at  John  Brougham's  Lyceum,  where  he  participated 
in  the  famous  run  of  John  E.  Owen's  "Solon  Shingle."  At  the  close  of  that  engagement,  he 
supported  with  marked  brilliancy  the  celebrated  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  that  meteor  who  rushed 
so  splendidly  across  the  dramatic  firmament,  so  soon  to  be  lost  to  sight — almost  to  memory. 
After  this,  he  was  transferred  to  Wood's  Theatre,  still  under  the  same  management,  where  he 
appeared  with  Frank  Chanfrau,  Lucille  Western,  the  Worrell  Sisters,  Charles  Barras,  the 
author  of  the  "Black  Crook,"  Mary  Provo,  and  others  of  more  or  less  reputation.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  he  accepted  the  position  of  light  comedian  at  John  Bates'  National  Theatre,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  He  alternated  between  that  playhouse  and  the  Theatre  Comique  (James  A. 
Oates,  manager)  where  he  enacted  parts  in  the  long  runs  of  the  "Overland  Mail,"  "The  Two 
Dromios,"  "The  Streets  of  New  York,"  "The  Fast  Family,"  etc.  Not  contented  with  the  scope 
afforded  his  ambition  by  this  line  of  parts,  however,  he  enrolled  himself  under  the  banners 
of  Joseph  and  Annie  Sefton,  travelling  stars  who  presented  a  repertory  including  everything 
from  "Hamlet"  to  "The  Bough  Diamond."  It  was  while  he  was  with  them  that  Mr.  Keene 
first  essayed  the  roles  of  Macbeth,  Richard  III.,  and  Hamlet,  an  experience  which  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  deciding  the  trend  of  his  subsequent  work.  Tiring  of  the  nomadic  life 
inseparable  from  such  an  engagement,  Mr.  Keene  turned  once  more  to  the  conquest  of  Metro- 
politan indorsement.  In  186"9,  he  appeared  as  leading  man  of  Wood's  Museum,  in  New  York 
City.  Here  he  remained  during  two  years,  being  tempted  away  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
engagement  by  flattering  prospects  across  the  ocean.  Mr.  Keene  toured  England  for  a  year, 
presenting  in  London  and  the  provinces  a  variety  of  pieces,  including  "Hamlet,"  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  and  "Across  the  Continent."  He  was  a  complete  success,  both  financially  and  artisti- 
cally ;  the  entire  English  press  had  but  a  single  voice  and  that  loud  in  his  praise.  John  Oxenford, 
the  celebrated  English  critic,  expressed  for  him  a  profound  and  fervent  admiration  which  lent 
to  his  glowing  fame  the  added  lustre  of  the  "approbation"  of  the  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  of  the 
time.      Returning  to  America  in  1871,  he  was  re-engaged  by  George  Wood,  at  whose  theatre 
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he  continued  to  appear  until  June,  1874.  Then  John  McCullough  bought  his  release  and  took 
him  West,  to  San  Francisco,  as  a  member  of  the  celebrated  company  which  made  the  California 
Theatre  famous.  In  1878  he  was  under  engagement  to  John  T.  Ford,  of  Baltimore,  but  was 
shortly  loaned  by  that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  with  whom  he  toured  all  the  principal 
cities,  playing  the  leading  support  and  opposite  roles.  Impressed  with  Mr.  Keene's  undeniable 
talent,  Booth  advised  the  young  actor  to  perfect  himself  in  some  ten  or  a  dozen  classic  roles, 
play  them  in  Australia  until  he  had  rounded,  ripened,  and  mellowed  his  performance  of  them, 
and  then  return  to  his  own  country  as  a  full-fledged  exponent  of  Shakspearian  drama.  How- 
ever, at  the  close  of  the  engagement  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Lawrence  Barrett  and  Fanny  Davenport,  who  were  anxious  to  secure  Mr.  Keene's  co-operation 
during  their  engagement  on  the  Pacific  slope.  About  this  time,  the  Kiralfy  Brothers  produced 
their  great  spectacular  burlesque,  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon."  They  persuaded  Mr.  Keeneto  assume 
the  part  of  Microscope,  a  burlesque,  low-comedy  role  of  the  most  pronounced  order.  His  success 
was  instantaneous  and  unequivocal ;  but,  although  the  managers  endeavored  to  induce  him  to 
retain  the  part  by  the  offer  of  a  princely  salary,  burlesque  was  not  to  the  future  tragedian's 
liking.  He  returned  to  the  stock  company  at  the  California  Theatre  and  remained  with  them 
until  October,  1879.  During  this  engagement  negotiations  were  opened  with  Messrs.  Tomp- 
kins and  Hill,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  for  the  creation  in  this  country  of  the  role  of  Coupeau,  in 
Charles  Reade's  adaptation  of  "L'Assommoir."  Mr.  Keene's  impersonation  of  Coupeau,  in 
which  he  appeared  November,  1879,  made  a  tremendous  sensation.  In  the  delirium  scene, 
especially,  he  was  a  revelation  of  realistic  character  acting.  This  single  effort  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  to  establish  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  actors.  Such  unstinted  enco- 
miums were  showered  on  his  work  upon  every  side  that  he,  at  last,  decided  to  launch  out  upon 
the  dramatic  sea  as  a  finished  exponent  of  Shakspearian  creations.  This  plan  was  carried  into 
effect  October  4th,  1880.  Mr.  Keene  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  star  at  Hamlin's  Opera 
House,  Chicago,  111.,  in  Colley  Cibber's  version  of  Richard  III.  His  triumph  was  but  a  more 
enthusiastic  repetition  of  his  great  Boston  success.  He  was  unhesitatingly  pronounced  a  happy 
combination  of  Garrick,  the  elder  Kean,  and  Charles  Fechter.  His  place  was  established. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  with  unvarying  success,  Mr.  Keene  has  toured  the  country, 
gradually  increasing  his  repertory  until  it  now  includes  Hamlet,  Othello,  Iago,  Macbeth,  Ber- 
tuccio  (in  "The  Fool's  Revenge"),  Richelieu,  Romeo,  Melnotte,  Shylock,  and  Louis  XL  While 
the  greatest  praise  has  been  accorded  to  his  characterization  of  Richard,  the  true  critic  finds  in 
most  if  not  all  of  his  portrayals  subtleties  of  characteristic  excellence,  bursts  of  fine  fervor  and 
fire  such  as  constrain  the  highest  approbation.  Among  the  many  diverse  Hamlets  of  the  mod- 
ern stage,  Mr.  Keene's  impersonation  presents  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies.  His  Louis 
XL  teaches  history.  His  Othello  and  his  Shylock  play  a  series  of  powerful  themes  on  the  very 
heart-strings  of  human  emotion.  In  appearance,  Mr.  Keene  is  a  man  a  trifle  above  middle 
height,  with  a  lithe,  powerful,  youthful  frame,  a  fine,  almost  classic  head,  and  a  masterly, 
dark  eye,  burning  with  fire,  intellect,  scorn,  sympathy — with  every  emotion  that  the  passing 
conversation  or  circumstance  may  awaken  within  him.  His  features  are  clean-cut  and  regu- 
lar, cameo-like  in  the  delicate  determination  and  decision  of  contour;  now  melting  with  the 
genial  humor  that  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  the  man,  again  hardening  and  straining  to  the 
vibrating  intensity  of  a  thoroughbred  under  stress  of  passion  or  emotion  of  less  gentle  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Keene  is  a  constant  and  curious  student,  a  collector  of  rare  books,  antiquated  prints 
and  engravings,  articles  of  vertu  of  every  description.  In  his  characteristic  study  and  library, 
one  is  constantly  encountering  the  most  piquant  and  delightful  surprises,  displayed  with  that 
careless  art  that  determines  the  most  favorable  position  for  any  object  that  has  a  real  value  for 
its  appreciative  possessor.     Mr.  Keene's  home,  Leabourne,  at  Castleton  Corners,  Staten  Island, 
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is  at  once  an  explanation  of  the  man  and  a  commentary  on  his  tastes  and  character.  The  house 
is  the  old  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  a  relic  of  Revolutionary  times,  which  he  has  delighted  to  acquire 
and  restore, — respectfully  perverting  its  primitiveness  to  modern  needs  and  tastes,  granting  it 
a  new  lease  of  life,  of  strength,  of  beauty,  and  of  use.  It  is  one  of  his  ambitions  to  be  a  gentle- 
man farmer,  and  his  interest  in  the  old  place  and  everything  about  it  is  the  constant  undercur- 
rent beneath  the  shifting,  exciting,  wearing  life  of  his  working-time.  He  goes  to  it  for  his 
true  holiday, — the  rest  that  comes  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  brain  and  body.  Mr.  Keene  is 
a  man  simple  and  domestic  in  all  his  tastes  and  habits  of  thought,  with  an  almost  abnormal 
love  of  home  life  and  all  home  ties.  His  domestic  experiences  have  been  uniquely  placid  and 
serene ;  the  unitedness  and  mutual  affection  of  those  about  him  have  no  small  share  in  the  mel- 
lowing of  that  fine  character  that  lives  for  the  great  world  under  the  name  of  the  tragedian, 
Thomas  Wallace  Keene. 


HOWARD  H.  BAKER. 

Howard  H.  Baker,  Postmaster  of  Buffalo  and  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Howard  H. 
Baker  &  Co. ,  the  oldest  ship-chandlery  in  the  chain  of  lakes,  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  George 
Washington  Baker  and  Phila  Putnam,  his  wife,  and  was  born  at  East  Aurora,  New  York,  May 
19th.  1836.  His  family  has  for  generations  been  noted  for  persevering  industry,  and  counts  some 
names  well  known  in  National  and  State  history.  Our  subject's  great-grandfather,  George 
Baker,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  a  near  relation  of  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  served  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his  musket,  from 
which,  we  may  believe,  many  a  death-messenger  sped  on  its  errand  of  blood  among  the  Red- 
coats, is  still  treasured  by  his  descendants.  After  a  life  of  over  fourscore  years,  he  died  at 
Hebron,  Washington  County,  New  York,  leaving  two  sons,  Ammon  J.  and  Enoch,  and  three 
daughters,  Ruth,  Laura,  and  Hannah.  Ammon  J.  Baker,  born  at  Hebron,  in  1776,  was  a 
carriage-maker  by  trade.  He  married  Polly  Addington,  of  Westfield,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. , 
and  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  George  Washington,  and  three  daughters,  Electa,  Susan,  and 
Harriet.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1S12,  he  enlisted,  served  under  General  Lizard  in  the 
northern  campaigns,  and  died  in  the  service,  at  Maumee,  Mich.,  in  1814.  George  Washington 
Baker,  second  son  of  Ammon  J. ,  was  born  at  Lanesborough,  Mass. ,  in  sight  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, September  22d,  1797.  When  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Abraham  Barber, 
an  extensive  farmer  and  gardener  of  Kingsbury,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  very  strict 
Quaker.  According  to  agreement,  the  apprenticeship  was  to  last  until  his  twenty-first  year, 
when,  in  addition  to  board  and  schooling,  he  was  to  receive  a  team  of  oxen  and  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  In  his  twentieth  year,  however,  the  young  man  left  his  master,  releasing  him  from  all 
indebtedness  as  to  the  oxen  and  clothes,  and  soon  after  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather  Ad- 
dington at  Paris,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  through  the  following  winter  and 
spring,  when,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Isaac  Addington,  and  his  wife,  he  went  west  to  Aurora, 
Erie  County.  The  journey  overland  from  Paris  was  a  ten-day  march  for  the  little  band  of 
emigrants,  who  were  pushing  forward  to  the  then  frontier  of  civilization  to  take  part  in  the 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  a  region  but  recently  purchased  from  its  aboriginal  owners.  Like 
many  another  pioneer,  Mr.  Baker's  stock  in  trade  was  his  strong  right  arm,  and  he  entered  into 
the  Western  progress  with  varying  success.  For  a  while  he  was  engaged  in  farming  at  Aurora. 
Afterward  he  took  charge  of  a  distillery  in  Byron,  Genesee  County.  Later  on  he  embarked  in 
the  cattle  business,  and  for  many  years  purchased  cattle  by  the  drove  in  Ohio,  driving  them 
thence  to  Albany.     He  was  a  merchant  at  Aurora  and  the  lower  town,  known  as  Willink,  where 
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he  operated  an  extensive  pottery.  He  was  also  owner  of  the  Northrup  and  Esterbrook  saw-mills, 
the  first  on  this  reservation  after  the  Indians  had  sold  their  title  to  the  whites,  and  situated  at 
Spring  Brook.  Many  of  the  largest  houses  in  Willink  he  built  by  contract.  In  1825  he  accom- 
panied the  committee  from  Buffalo  on  the  way  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Albany  and  New  York  City.  At  Palmyra,  he  dined  with  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton  and 
his  son  Judge  George  W.  Clinton,  going  thence  with  them  to  the  celebration  in  New  York. 
In  1847  Mr.  Baker  removed  from  Willink  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  until  1875.  He  was  a  prominent  Mason,  and  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Blazing  Star  Lodge  of  East  Aurora.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  State  militia  under  Colo- 
nel Currier,  General  Whitney  commanding,  his  commission  being  signed  by  Gov.  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins.  He  was  always  a  stanch  Democrat,  voting  for  Andrew  Jackson  in  1824,  and  miss- 
ing but  one  Presidential  election  in  his  whole  life.  When  the  Aurora  Academy  was  established, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  State  a  member  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  married  at 
Aurora,  December  13th,  1821,  to  Miss  Phila  Putnam,  of  Paris,  Oneida  County.  His  wife's  father, 
Timothy  Putnam,  was  a  descendant  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  and  was  born  at  Sutton,  Wor- 
cester County,  Mass.,  April  7th,  1776.  His  wife,  Martha  Barker,  daughter  of  Joseph  Barker,  a 
native  of  Brantford,  Conn.,  was  born  at  Brandon,  Eutland  County,  Vt.,  September  17th,  1778. 
Phila  Putnam  Baker  was  born  in  1800  and  died  in  1875.  George  W.  Baker  died  April  21th,  1885, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  and  left  three  sons :  George  Putnam,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  How- 
ard Henry,  and  one  daughter,  Harriet  Electa,  now  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Eumrill,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Howard  Henry  Baker,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  attended  school  in  Aurora  until  he  removed 
thence  with  his  parents  to  Buffalo  in  1847.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Central  High  School, 
Buffalo,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  soon  after  secured  a  clerkship  with  the  firm  of  Hart,  Newman 
&  Co. ,  the  oldest  house  of  ship-chandlers  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  house  was  estab- 
lished by  Hiram  Waters  in  1835,  afterward  Waters  &  Atwater,  and  was  located  on  the  wharf  at 
the  foot  of  Lloyd  Street.  Some  of  Buffalo's  most  prominent  business  men,  such  as  Gibson  T. 
Williams,  Gen.  R.  L.  Howard,  and  George  L.  Newman,  were  connected  with  it  at  one  time  and 
another.  Howard  H.  Baker  was  made  a  junior  partner  in  1863,  the  style  of  the  firm  then  becom- 
ing Newman,  Scoville  &  Co.  After  the  death  of  Captain  Scoville  in  1876,  it  became  Newman, 
Vosburgh  &  Baker;  then,  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Newman,  Vosburgh  &  Baker;  and, 
finally,  when  William  H.  Vosburgh  died,  Howard  H.  Baker  &  Co. ,  which  it  remains  to  the 
present  time.  After  over  forty  years  Mr.  Baker  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  business, 
leaving  its  management  to  his  partners,  Mr.  Howard  A.  Baker,  his  son,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Warren. 
Mr.  Baker  has  always  been  prominent  in  the  social  and  business  life  of  Buffalo.  He  was  at  one 
time  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  that  city,  and  for  three  years  one  of  its  real- 
estate  commissioners,  with  Judge  James  M.  Smith  and  Edward  L.  Stevenson,  and  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  what  is  now  the  Buffalo  Library.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Western 
Savings  Bank  and  a  director  in  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  being  a  member  of  the 
finance  department  of  both  institutions.  In  the  days  of  volunteer  fire  companies  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  Neptune  Hose  V. ,  and  is  now  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  historic  association  who  still 
dine  together  once  a  year  in  January  and  keep  alive  old  memories.  Mr.  Baker  was  early  chosen 
Treasurer  of  the  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  raised  $43,000  to  remove  the  burden  of  debt  from  the  Buffalo  Music  Hall.  He 
was  President  of  the  City  Club  of  Buffalo,  of  which  Grover  Cleveland  was  a  member,  in  the  old 
days  before  it  gave  place  to  what  is  now  the  home  of  the  Cleveland  Democracy.  Mr.  Baker  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  of  which  Millard  Fillmore  was  the  first  President,  and  was 
for  three  years  one  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  is  also  a  non-resident  member  of  the  Reform 
Club  of  New  York  City.     Mr.  Baker  was  for  many  years  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
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Church,  where  he  and  his  family  are  constant  attendants.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Landmarks,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of  the  Keystone  Chapter  and  Council. 
Although  on  several  occasions  admiring  friends  have  sought  to  thrust  political  honors  upon  him, 
Mr.  Baker  has  never  held  public  office  until  his  recent  appointment  as  Postmaster.  In  1883, 
when  at  the  last  moment  Timothy  J.  Mahoney  withdrew  from  the  race  for  the  comptrollership, 
after  receiving  the  nomination,  Mr.  Baker  reluctantly  consented  to  fill  the  breach,  and,  although 
there  was  no  time  to  make  a  canvass,  received  13,564  votes  as  against  14,897  cast  for  Joseph 
E.  Barnard,  his  Bepublican  opponent.  A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Baker's  name  was  widely  urged 
for'  Councilman  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  George  W.  Hayward.  His 
appointment  to  the  postmastership  of  Buffalo  was  a  complete  surprise  to  his  friends  and  to  him- 
self, as  he  was  in  no  sense  a  candidate.  However,  so  great  was  the  public  satisfaction  on  this 
occasion  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  charge.  Both  President  Cleveland  and  Post- 
master-General Bissell  are,  and  have  been,  for  many  years,  warm  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Baker;  and,  well  aware  of  his  executive  and  business  ability,  made  the  appointment  with  full 
knowledge  of  his  fitness  to  fill  the  office  with  credit.  Mr.  Baker  is  pre-eminently  a  practical 
man,  and  brings  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty  a  temper  that  is  calm,  a  judgment  that  is  clear 
and  sound,  and  a  sense  of  right  that  cannot  be  moved  from  a  strict  line  of  duty.  He  is  thor- 
oughly his  own  master,  at  once  equable,  self-reliant,  persistent,  and  determined,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  reasonable,  friendly,  and  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others.  He  is  one  who 
represents  the  best  qualities  of  a  true  manhood,  and  whose  life  is  useful,  efficient,  active,  and 
above  reproach.  January  14th,  1863,  Mr.  Baker  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Allen,  daughter  of 
Carlisle  T.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  has  two  sons,  Howard  A.  and  George  H.,  and  two 
daughters,  Alice  P.,  wife  of  Eichard  M.  Cushman,  and  Helen.  His  son,  Howard  A.  Baker, 
married  Miss  Martha  A.  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 


DAVID    HOSTETTER. 

David  Hostetter,  a  distinguished  business  man,  financier,  and  railroad  projector,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.-,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  January  23d,  1819.  His  father  was  a  culti- 
vated physician  of  extensive  practice,  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  that  portion  of  the 
State.  The  boyhood  of  Mr.  Hostetter  was  spent  upon  a  farm,  owned  and  cultivated  by  his 
father,  where  he  was  free  to  devote  his  time  to  reading  and  study.  Having  obtained  a  thor- 
ough English  education,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  set  out  to  "make  his  way  in  the  world."  His 
first  employment  was  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  Lancaster,  with  Christopher  Hager,  where  he 
remained  seven  years,  beginning  as  a  "boy"  and  ending  as  " chief  clerk  and  manager."  On 
leaving  Mr.  Hager 's  employ,  he  entered  into  the  same  line  of  business,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged building  up  a  successful  trade  when  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  California,  and  he,  like 
many  others,  became  possessed  of  the  desire  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  El  Dorado.  Leav- 
ing his  partner  in  charge  of  the  business,  he  started  from  New  York,  on  April  15th,  1850,  for 
California,  crossed  the  Isthmus  on  a  mule,  and  passed  a  dreary  wait  of  three  months  at  Pan- 
ama. His  experience  there  was  fraught  with  exciting  events  and  dangerous  surroundings, 
both  from  the  dreaded  Isthmus  fever  and  the  cut-throats  and  robbers  who  infested  Panama 
at  that  time ;  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  great  relief  that  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
on  which  his  passage  was  engaged.  The  trip  to  San  Francisco  occupied  three  weeks,  and  was 
made  memorable  by  the  death  of  seven  of  the  passengers  from  the  Isthmus  fever.  On  his 
arrival  at  San  Francisco  he  found  the  country  overrun  with  prospectors,  and  after  a  few  weeks' 
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experience  in  the  gold-fields,  he  gave  up  the  uncertainty  of  prospecting,  and  invested  his  re- 
maining capital  in  the  grocery  business,  where  the  prospect  of  success  was  excellent ;  but  within 
a  month,  all  that  he  possessed  was  swept  away  by  one  of  those  conflagrations  for  which  San 
Francisco  was  then  noted,  and  to  which,  from  the  combustible  nature  of  its  buildings,  it  was 
constantly  exposed.  Though  left  absolutely  penniless,  he  did  not  despair,  but  strove  in  every 
way  to  find  another  opening  for  employment  of  some  kind  in  California.  Failing  in  this,  he 
determined  to  return  to  his  native  State,  and  within  a  month  he  was  again  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
ready  to  take  hold  with  his  partner  in  the  business  he  had  left  behind.  It  would  seem  as  though 
he  was  destined  to  pass  through  a  series  of  failures  and  disappointments  at  that  period  of  his 
life  to  prepare  him  for  the  future,  for  after  the  dangers,  disappointments,  and  privations  of  his 
California  trip,  he  was  only  to  discover  on  his  return  that  his  partner  had  absconded,  leaving 
their  firm  deeply  involved  in  debt;  and  probably  there  still  survive  some  of  the  creditors  of  this 
firm  who  remember  with  pleasure  receiving  some  years  afterward  from  Mr.  Hostetter  every 
dollar  owed  them  by  this  firm,  with  interest  up  to  the  very  day  of  payment.  He  never  rested 
day  or  night  until  all  the  creditors  had  been  paid  in  full.  His  first  employment  after  his  return 
from  California  was  as  paymaster  with  McEvoy  &  Clark,  contractors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  at  Horse-Shoe  Bend.  Two  years  later  he  determined  to  put  in  operation  a  project  he 
had  long  entertained,  but  had  delayed  for  lack  of  capital ;  this  was  the  manufacture  of  Hostet- 
ter's  Bitters,  an  article  which  has  now  become  world-famed  and  a  staple  in  trade.  Mr.  Hos- 
tetter obtained  the  formula  for  this  tonic  from  his  father  (who  had  satisfied  himself  of  its  excel- 
lent qualities  during  a  long  practice)  and  associated  with  him  George  W.  Smith,  a  former 
resident  of  Lancaster,  and  who  had  been  with  him  at  Horse-Shoe  Bend.  They  removed  to 
Pittsburg,  and  founded  the  firm  of  Hostetter  &  Smith.  It  was  in  the  introduction  of  this  article 
that  Mr.  Hostetter  showed  his  tireless  energy  and  grit,  travelling  constantly,  as  he  did,  from 
Maine  to  California,  meeting  with  success  and  disappointment  alternately ;  and  so  continuing, 
with  nothing  but  his  own  energetic  nature  to  depend  upon,  he  pressed  forward,  until  success 
slowly  but  surely  crowned  his  efforts.  Having  firmly  established  the  reputation  and  sale  of  the 
bitters,  he  gave  his  attention  to  numerous  enterprises,  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the  trade 
and  welfare  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fort  Pitt  National  Bank,  and 
for  fourteen  years  or  over  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Farmers'  Deposit  National  Bank. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  inception  and  promotion  of  railroad  enterprises,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts,  backed  by  subscription  to  its  capital,  that  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  was  built,  forming  with  its  connections  an  air  line  to  Cleveland  and  a  direct  line 
to  New  York,  Chicago,  and  the  West.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company  from  its 
organization,  and  for  many  years  held  its  vice-presidency.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Pitts- 
burg, McKeesport,  &  Youghiogheny  Railroad  Company,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and 
promoters  for  the  building  of  the  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which,  had  it  been  carried 
through  to  completion  as  originally  laid  out,  would  have  been  of  immeasurable  advantage  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  always  ready  with  capital,  experience,  and  personal  influence 
to  aid  in  forwarding  any  railroad  enterprise  that  promised  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  trade  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Hostetter  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  hold  of  the  natural-gas  problem ;  he  in- 
vested freely  of  his  money  to  aid  in  the  development  of  this  great  source  of  wealth,  and  con- 
structed and  carried  through  to  completion  the  first  lines  of  pipe  from  the  natural-gas  fields  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburg.  As  President  of  the  Pittsburg  Gas  Company,  he  brought  it  up  from  an 
old-style  antiquated  gasworks  to  one  of  the  most  improved  and  modern  plants  in  the  country. 
The  Allegheny  gasworks  were  also,  through  his  energetic  influence,  improved  and  modernized ; 
and  though  not  a  gas  engineer  in  any  sense,  his  knowledge  gained  by  personal  experience  in 
this  business  convinced  those  interested  with  him  that  his  judgment  in  the  management  of  these 
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companies  was  sound  and  productive  of  good  results.  He  was  interested  also  in  the  East-End 
Gas  Company  and  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  and  served  as  director  in  both  companies. 
Such  an  extensive  connection,  with  the  utilization  of  this  natural  product,  could  not  fail  to  draw 
his  attention  very  fully  to  its  possibilities,  and  in  consequence  he  was  one  of  the  few  great  capi- 
talists who  mastered  the  subject  in  its  numerous  and  intricate  details.  From  first  to  last  he 
was  courageous  and  active  in  making  and  ascertaining  the  trying  and  varied  experiments  which 
have  culminated  in  rendering  this  important  agent  one  of  the  most  valuable  servants  of  man.  In 
common  with  many  others,  Mr.  Hostetter  was  early  interested  in  the  oil  business,  and  in  1869 
he  made  a  venture  in  this  direction  which  involved  him  in  loss  and  litigation.  In  1875  he  en- 
gaged in  the  building  of  the  Columbia  Conduit  Pipe-Line,  from  Millerstown  to  Pittsburg,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles.  In  opening  this  line  for  business  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company.  In  attempting  to  cross  the  tracks  of  the  West  Perm  Eailroad  Company 
with  the  line  of  pipe,  a  bitter  fight  ensued  between  the  two  companies  at  this  point,  and  he 
personally  superintended  the  holding  of  their  position  with  his  men  until  the  commencement  of 
litigation  between  the  companies,  and  the  novel  means  was  then  adopted  of  carrying  the  oil 
across  the  tracks  by  a  line  of  tank  wagons  by  which  the  Pipe-line  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
constant  flow.  He  then  endeavored  to  negotiate  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eailroad  for  the 
transportation  of  the  oil  from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard ;  but  not  being  successful  in  his  efforts, 
and  becoming  disgusted  after  so  long  a  struggle,  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  business  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland,  in  1877,  receiving  therefor  enough  to  make  good  his  pre- 
vious losses  in  the  oil  business.  Many  more  details  might  be  given,  if  space  would  permit,  to  show 
Mr.  Hostetter's  intense  energy  and  activity.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  brain  and  will 
power,  possessing  excellent  administrative  talent,  and  was  a  tireless  worker  and  thinker.  His 
success  in  life  was  due  not  to  accident  or  chance,  but  was  the  result  of  his  unfailing  energy  and 
clearsightedness.  He  was  a  Eepublican,  a  believer  in  a  protective  tariff,  and  took  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  its  prosperity.  Indeed,  in  that  city  so  noted  for 
the  activity  and  public  spirit  of  its  wealthy  citizens,  there  were  few  who  equalled  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  in  energy,  judgment,  and  courage.  Having  a  firm  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city, 
which  he  believed  holds  a  strategic  point  in  the  commercial  advance  of  the  country,  he  was  un- 
wearying in  his  devotion  to  its  interests  and  development,  repeatedly  risking  large  amounts  of 
his  capital,  and  always  ready  and  willing  to  back  its  pet  industries.  The  wisdom  of  his  course 
finds  its  best  attestation  in  his  great  personal  popularity  and  in  the  magnificent  fortune  which 
he  accumulated.  Identified  with  Pittsburg  for  fully  thirty-five  years,  during  the  larger  part 
of  this  period  as  an  investing  capitalist,  he  ranked  among  the  patriarchs  of  the  city,  respected 
and  esteemed  by  all.  Mr.  Hostetter  was  married  July  13th,  1854,  to  Miss  Eosetta,  daughter 
of  Eandall  Eickey,  of  Cincinnati,  and  four  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  to  this  union. 
During  his  active  business  life  he  enjoyed  unusually  good  health,  but  within  two  years  of  his 
death  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  malady  which  caused  him  intense  suffering,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  6th,  1888,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  passed  peacefully  away,  sur- 
rounded by  his  stricken  family.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Hostetter  the  city  of  Pittsburg  lost  one 
of  its  most  worthy  citizens,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  ever  labored  zealously  for  its  welfare 
and  prosperity.  His  acts  of  charity  were  many,  and  those  in  distress  who  sought  him  never 
left  empty-handed.  Although  he  made  no  display  of  his  good  works,  he  was  identified  with 
many  movements  looking  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  and  his  name  will  ever  stand  on 
record  with  his  honored  fellow -citizens  as  a  bright  and  shining  example  of  duty  well  performed 
throughout  a  strenuous,  coherent,  and  useful  life. 
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JOHN   WANAMAKER. 

Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  the  famous  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  Postmaster- General  of 
the  United  States,  1889-1893,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  11,  1837.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Nelson  Wanamaker  and  Elizabeth  D.  Kochersperger.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Kingwood,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  whose  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Germany.  He 
removed  to  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1835  and  for  several  years  carried  on  the  business  of 
brick-making.  He  afterward  conducted  the  same  business  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker's  mother  was  of  French  extraction.  As  a  boy  he  worked  in  his  father's  brick -yard, 
obtained  a  public-school  education,  and  first  held  a  paid  position  as  errand-boy  in  Barclay 
Lippincott's  clothing  store,  and  afterward  as  clerk  in  Bennett's  "Tower  Hall,"  in  the  same 
business,  where  he  remained  five  years.  It  is  an  evidence  of  his  versatility  that  during  his 
schoolboy  days  he  edited  and  published  a  small  newspaper  called  Everybody's  Journal,  and 
that  he  also  manufactured  cologne,  which  he  bottled  and  sold  himself.  He  was  so  economical 
in  his  expenditures  that  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  had  saved  $1,500,  a 
feat  far  more  difficult  in  1858  than  it  is  now.  An  important  element  in  the  conduct  of  his 
future  life  now  first  began  to  influence  young  Wanamaker.  He  became  a  practical  Christian, 
devoting  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  active  work  in  religious  circles,  and  also  interesting  him- 
self deeply  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  So  earnest  and  indefatigable  was  he,  in  fact,  that  his 
health  became  somewhat  impaired,  and  he  accepted  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  he  reverted  to  the  clothing  business, 
and  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Nathan  Brown,  opened  a  ready-made  and  custom 
establishment  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market  Streets,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Wanamaker  &  Brown.  The  firm  began  business  on  April  8,  1861,  the  week  before  the  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  by  Major  Bobert  Anderson.  The  new  firm  was  fortunate  in  at  once 
obtaining  credit  in  New  York,  and  also  in  securing  a  contract  to  furnish  new  suits  to  employes 
of  the  Philadelphia  Custom  House.  It  is  stated  that  the  profits  on  this  transaction  were  invested 
in  newspaper  advertising,  a  course  which  was  followed  by  the  house  thereafter  to  an  extent 
hardly  equalled  by  any  other  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  America,  and  with  a  result  which 
certainly  justified  the  policy.  Mr.  Wanamaker  began  business  for  himself  with  one  or  two 
positive  ideas,  to  which  he  always  after  clung  tenaciously.  One  of  these  was  his  "one  price" 
policy,  and  another  that  of  invariably  refunding  their  money  to  all  dissatisfied  customers.  It 
followed  that  purchasers  from  Wanamaker  &  Brown  were  always  certain  of  their  treatment,  a 
fact  which  went  far  toward  producing  the  enormous  popularity  which  the  new  business  venture 
speedily  achieved.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Wanamaker  did  not  in  the  least  lose  his  interest  in  chari- 
table and  religious  work,  as  his  business  responsibilities  increased.  He  was  well  known  in 
general  mission  work  and  as  a  speaker  at  religious  meetings.  Later  he  became  President  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  eventually  grew  to  be  a  powerful  and  influential 
body,  erecting  during  his  administration  a  building  which  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Civil  War  having  broken  out  just  at  the  time  when  he  organized 
his  own  business  undertaking,  Mr.  Wanamaker  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  whose  work  during  the  struggle  was  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  itself.  The  increase  in  business  which  followed  Mr. 
Wanamaker 's  watchful  management  was  so  rapid  and  so  extensive  that  the  premises  were 
frequently  enlarged,  and  in  1869  a  new  store  was  opened  on  Chestnut  Street,  which  was  used 
for  the  sale  of  higher  grades  of  men's  wear.     This  business  was  afterward  transferred  to  S.  M. 
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Wanamaker  &  Co.,  and  in  1885  Wanamaker  &  Brown  was  formed  into  an  incorporated 
company,  with  William  H.  "Wanamaker  as  president.  In  1875,  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  bought 
the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  freight  depot  at  Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets,  where  he  opened,  in 
1876,  a  store  for  the  sale  of  men's  clothing,  hats,  and  shoes,  and  in  March,  1877,  dry  goods  and 
other  wares  were  added.  His  establishment  grew  by  constant  accretions  to  be  the  largest 
retail  store  in  the  world :  said  to  be  larger  than  any  two  retail  stores  in  New  York,  a  third 
larger  than  the  famous  Bon  Marche  in  Paris,  containing  more  than  fifty  separate  departments, 
and  having  a  floor  surface  of  more  than  fourteen  acres.  The  system  upon  which  this  vast 
business  was  run  was  that  of  making  each  head  of  a  department  directly  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure.  His  department  was  charged  with  rent  as  well  as  all  other  expenses,  and 
credited  on  the  general  books  of  the  house  with  all  receipts.  In  his  own  department  he  was 
master,  being  allowed  all  possible  latitude  as  to  purchases  and  only  expected  to  come  out  on  the 
right  side  of  the  balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year :  failing  in  this,  he  was  supposably  replaced 
by  another.  Every  day  saw  the  day's  business  balanced  and  compared  with  that  of  the  same 
date  in  the  previous  year.  This  course  enabled  the  house  to  regulate  purchases  and  generally 
direct  affairs  with  absolute  accuracy.  In  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  head  of  the  house 
and  all  its  employes,  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory.  Mr.  Wanamaker,  while 
enforcing  absolute  subordination,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  importance  of  close  association,  in 
a  business  sense,  between  all  the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  stupendous  whole  of  such  a  vast 
business  undertaking  as  was  comprised  in  his  establishment,  and  with  regard  to  the  public, 
also,  everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the  relationship  agreeable  and  mutually  valuable. 
All  conveniences  for  the  comfort  of  customers  were  supplied  that  good  judgment  advised  or 
unlimited  money  could  purchase.  There  were  provided  reading  rooms,  refreshment  rooms, 
toilet  rooms,  an  information  bureau — nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  offer  inducement  to 
customers  to  visit  the  establishment ;  while  in  no  possible  way  was  any  effort  made  to  force 
them  to  buy  goods  other  than  was  comprised  in  such  attention  to  their  comfort  and  convenience. 
But  in  regard  to  advertising,  that  was  another  thing.  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  a  believer  in  the 
force  of  advertising,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  expended  in  this  direction 
annually,  increasing  every  year,  the  greatest  care  and  literary  and  business  skill  being  used  in 
producing  such  advertising  as  should  be  attractive  and  productive.  The  result  of  these 
methods  was  that  the  business  of  the  great  store  rose  to  more  than  twelve  millions  per  annum, 
and  on  bright  afternoons  this  fine  establishment  was  the  general  meeting-place  for  the  ladies 
of  Philadelphia  and  adjacent  towns,  its  broad  aisles  being  thronged  with  a  brilliant,  gay,  and 
busy  crowd  of  shoppers.  About  3,500  persons  were  employed  constantly  in  the  building,  while 
in  the  holiday  season  this  number  was  increased  to  4,500.  Such  employes  as  had  served  con- 
tinuously for  seven  years  received  a  percentage  of  the  profits,  and  in  the  first  year  after  this 
arrangement  was  made  the  amount  thus  divided  was  $109,436.68,  besides  $10,000  set  aside  as 
an  addition  to  the  "  pension  fund"  for  their  benefit,  which  was  regularly  sustained.  A  special 
feature  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  mode  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  people  was  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  effected  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  female  employes  who  were  without 
homes  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  hotel  specially  opened  and  conducted  to  this  end,  at  the  low  figure 
of  $3.25  per  week.  It  is  said  that  A.  T.  Stewart  once  said  to  George  W.  Childs:  "You  have 
a  great  business  man  in  your  city.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Wanamaker.  He  will  be  a  greater  merchant 
than  I  ever  was  or  ever  will  be."  This  was  the  highest  possible  praise  from  the  very  best 
authority.  But  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  been  far  more  than  this.  His  social,  religious,  and  chari- 
table works  have  made  him  well  and  favorably  known  in  quarters  where  this  side  of  his  life 
possessed  the  most  importance.  As  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School  having  a  regular 
attendance  of  more  than  3,500,  his  power  for  good  among  the  young  could  hardly  be  overrated; 
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as  President  of  the  Penny  Savings  Bank,  and  in  other  positions  of  trust  and  requiring  business 
skill  and  judgment,  he  has  always  acquitted  himself  like  the  capable,  thorough  Christian  man 
of  business  he  is.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

"  His  face  is  of  the  Quaker  type — of  the  sort  that  many  would  call  distinctively  Philadel- 
phian.  It  is  as  round  and  as  smooth  as  a  baby's;  it  has  very  large  features,  a  mild  and  kindly 
expression,  and,  as  so  often  follows  with  those  faces,  has  no  natural  adornment  except  a  pair  of 
heavy  dark  brown  eyebrows  and  long,  dark  eyelashes.  There  is  a  complete  good-nature  in  his 
face,  coupled  with  every  sign  of  nerveless,  apathetic  temperament.  There  is  a  hint  of  humor 
in  his  eyes,  but  it  is  overmastered  by  the  downward  curve  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  the 
heavy  lines  from  them  to  the  nose,  which  shows  that  in  him  humor  takes  the  form  of  sarcasm. 
He  says  bright  things  and  enjoys  them,  but  they  are  sharp-edged  rather  than  sugar-coated. 
He  looks  one  straight  in  the  eye,  speaks  in  a  low  tone,  using  the  simplest  words,  and  the  charm 
of  his  conversation  lies  in  the  directness,  clearness,  and  rapidity  of  speech.  His  remarks  are 
like  cleavers,  not  intended  to  be  kept  polished  and  pretty,  but  warranted  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
things.  In  his  smooth,  good-natured,  almost  juvenile  face,  with  its  plump  cheeks  and  absence 
of  care-lines,  one  reads  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  the  man's  success — that  is,  the  ability  to 
attend  to  a  multiplicity  of  cares  without  fretting  or  friction." 

He  always  dresses  plainly  in  black,  and  invariably  wears  under  a  turn-down  collar  a  plain, 
broad  black  silk  necktie.  Entirely  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manner,  he  has  the  strongest 
objection  to  personal  publicity.  On  one  occasion  when  asked  for  his  biography,  to  be  read 
before  a  certain  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  he  telegraphed  the  following:  "  Thinking, 
trying,  toiling,  and  trusting  in  God — is  all  of  my  biography."  Yet  his  life  has  been  fertile 
in  acts  for  the  good  of  his  country.  His  work  during  the  Memphis  epidemic  of  yellow  fever, 
the  Western  floods,  and  the  Irish  famine,  brought  him  prominently  before  his  countrymen  as  a 
public  benefactor.  In  1876  he  held  a  responsible  post  in  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Great 
Centennial  Exposition.  In  1886-87  he  was  active  in  the  movement  to  secure  a  supply  of  purer 
water  for  Philadelphia,  and  in  1888  his  generosity  and  local  pride  saved  the  gas  plant  to  that 
city,  at  a  time  when  a  nefarious  plan  was  on  foot  to  dispose  of  it.  He  was  offered  in  1882  the 
Kepublican  nomination  as  Congressman-at-Large  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  declined  it; 
and  in  1886  he  declined  the  nomination  of  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  on  an  independent  ticket.  A 
strong  and  earnest  Eepublican  in  politics,  in  1888  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential 
campaign,  serving  as  one  of  the  Electors  for  his  State,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Kepublican  Committee,  working  faithfully  for  the  election  of  General  Harrison.  He  was 
invited  by  President  Harrison  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster-General,  and  accepted  the 
appointment,  for  which  he  had  been  strongly  urged  by  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
leading  Eepublicans  of  that  city,  and  the  National  Eepublican  Committee.  As  Postmaster- 
General  Mr.  Wanamaker  brought  to  bear  on  his  duties  the  business  training  of  his  whole  life, 
with  the  result  that  he  provided  quicker  transmission  of  the  mails,  established  seaport  offices, 
by  which  foreign  mails  were  distributed  and  made  up  on  board  ship,  improved  the  immediate 
delivery  system,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  the  postal  telegraph.  On  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration, he  retired  from  office  and  returned  to  the  management  of  his  vast  and  complicated 
business  affairs.     A  Philadelphia  paper  says  of  Mr.  Wanamaker : 

"  He  is  an  early  riser  and  works  with  concentrated  energy.  He  avoids  the  use  of  liquors 
and  tobacco,  and  neither  horses,  hounds,  or  yachts  furnish  him  a  hobby.  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  that  kind  is  the  pleasure  he  finds  in  his  extensive  charitable  and  Sunday- 
school  work,  wherein  his  pleasure  is  shared  by  thousands,  and  increased  by  every  sharer  in  it." 

Another  writer,  commenting  upon  Mr.  Wanamaker's  traits  of  individuality  at  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  his  accepting  the  Postmaster-Generalship,  had  this  to  say: 
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"A  famous  painter,  when  asked  how  he  mixed  his  paints,  replied,  'With  brains.'  If  brains 
were  the  only  thing  needful,  Mr.  Wanamaker  would  be  a  great  artist.  Like  the  elephant's 
trunk,  which  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  encircle  an  oak,  his  mind  can  grasp  both  great  things  and 
small.  He  can  make  a  speech,  write  a  circular,  drive  a  bargain,  and  probably  run  a  govern- 
ment department  with  equal  facility.  He  seems  to  be  as  nerveless  as  a  Chinaman,  and  can 
endure  any  amount  of  labor  without  apparent  fatigue.  He  possesses  the  faculty,  which  some 
have  defined  to  be  genius,  of  being  able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  subject  before  him  until 
he  has  mastered  it,  and  then  dismissing  it.  No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  what  will  be  the 
future  of  this  remarkable  man ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  his  motto  in  his  new  official  career 
will  be  what  it  has  been  in  bis  commercial  life:  'Do  the  best  you  can,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Providence.'  " 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Wanamaker  became  united  in  marriage  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  a  grocer  of  Philadelphia.  Their  children  are  named  as  follows:  Thomas  B.,  L.  Rod- 
man, Mary,  and  Elizabeth — two  sons  and  two  daughters,  now  living.  Their  daughter  Harriet 
died  when  about  five  years  of  age,  and  to  her  memory  her  father  caused  to  be  erected  a  beautiful 
memorial  chapel  at  Jenkintown,  near  his  country-seat  "  Lindenhurst, "  Chelten  Hills,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.  His  sons,  Thomas  B.  and  L.  Rodman,  are  associated  with  him  in  business. 
In  June,  1881,  Mr.  Wanamaker  experienced  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
highly  revered ;  and  much  of  his  character  shows  the  impress  of  that  loving  disposition  which 
certainly  influenced  him  to  so  many  noble  deeds.  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  fond  of  paintings  and 
owns  the  "  Christ  before  Pilate"  of  Munkacsy  and  "  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins"  of  Piloty, 
both  historical  pictures,  and  for  which  he  paid  a  large  amount  of  money — wisely  expended. 
The  New  York  Sun  thus  defines  Mr.  Wanamaker : 

"  He  is  simply  a  merchant,  though  a  wonderful  one.  The  talents  which  he  exercises  for 
the  public  good  and  morals,  whether  in  religious  or  charitable  work,  all  are  distinguished  by  and 
spring  from  the  marvellous  executive  ability  and  commercial  shrewdness  of  which  he  is  likely  to 
die  the  highest  personification  in  the  world." 

Add  to  this  the  possession  of  humanitarian  instincts  and  great  and  noble  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race,  and  we  have  a  combination  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in 
the  matter  of  practical,  wholesome,  manly  virtues,  as  these  are  wont  to  inhere  in  the  typical 
American  of  the  period.  Mr.  Wanamaker  believes  in  life  insurance.  As  early  as  1868  he 
presented  to  140  of  his  employes  at  Christmas  a  one-year  policy  of  insurance  in  a  Philadelphia 
company.  He  is  now  carrying  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  or  more  of  insurance  on  his  life. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Bethany  Church  is  known  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
Its  fame  has  been  a  gospel  heraldry  for  many  years.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  best-known 
churches  in  all  our  land  for  several  reasons:  first,  because  of  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
have  gone  out  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  world-wide  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  its  Sunday-School  Superintendent.  It  is  sometimes  called  Mr.  Wana- 
maker's  Church,  and  in  one  respect  it  might  be  very  properly  so-called,  for  the  best  thoughts 
and  energies  of  his  life  have  been  given  to  it ;  and  the  Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler  emphasizes  this 
in  one  of  his  public  addresses.  Referring  to  the  church,  he  said:  "Do  you  suppose  that  the 
history  of  Bethany  can  ever  be  written?  No.  It  is  found  in  the  lives  of  the  thousands  whom 
it  has  led  to  Christ,  and  who  have  in  turn  converted  others.  The  history  of  Bethany  Church 
is  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  When  the  light  falls  upon  this  history  from  Him  who 
is  the  only  light  of  that  Palace  of  Kings,  it  will  illuminate  some  names,  and  among  them  the 
name  of  him  who,  in  faith,  patience,  and  love,  founded  the  Bethany  Sunday  School — the  name 
of  John  Wanamaker." 
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L.  G.  FOUSE. 

Levi  Garner  Fouse,  of  Philadelphia,  Life  Insurance  President  and  Actuary,  is  of  true 
Teutonic  origin,  his  grandfather  having  emigrated  from  Germany  to  this  country  in  1784,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  born  in  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  31,  1850, 
where  his  father,  Adam  Fouse,  who  was  a  representative  and  honored  citizen,  had  always 
lived,  and  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Susannah  Garner,  belonged  to  a  large  and  influential  family.  At  a  reunion  of  the  Garner 
family  held  in  Huntingdon  County,  in  the  year  1886,  the  kinsfolk  present  numbered  over  six 
hundred.  His  youth  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  developed  that  strong  and 
splendid  physique  that  has  always  characterized  him  and  enabled  him  to  perform  with 
comparative  ease  the  prodigious  labor  for  which  he  is  noted.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Juniata  Collegiate  Institute  of  his  native  county.  Subsequently,  he  attended 
Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  after  remaining  there  for  a  season  entered  Mercersburg 
College,  where  he  completed  his  preliminary  education.  His  collegiate  training  was  designed 
to  prepare  him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  strong  natural  tendency  of  his  mind  to  more  active  and 
exciting  pursuits  led  him  to  engage  temporarily  in  mercantile  life.  In  1870,  he  became  a  clerk 
of  the  American  Iron  Works  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  his  extreme  aptitude  for  and  attention  to 
his  duties  gained  him  several  promotions,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  resigned  in  order 
to  engage  in  the  insurance  business.  He  commenced  as  a  solicitor,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
phenomenally  successful  in  his  native  county.  In  1871,  although  only  twenty-one  years  old, 
representative  citizens  of  his  county,  having  observed  his  success  in  the  insurance  business, 
requested  him  to  organize  a  fire  insurance  company,  limiting  its  risks  to  farm  and  village 
property.  This  was  before  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  obtain  a  charter  required  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature.  The  drafting 
of  charter,  by-laws,  application,  policy  contract,  and  prospectus  devolved  upon  him,  and  it  was 
so  well  done,  embodied  so  many  original  features  and  safeguards,  that  the  Hon.  John  Dean, 
one  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  then  practising  law  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  to  whom  the 
documents  were  submitted  for  legal  opinion,  pronounced  them  as  being  marvellously  complete, 
and  as  bearing  internal  evidence  of  unusual  skill  and  most  excellent  judgment.  The  remarks 
of  the  eminent  jurist  were  highly  flattering  to  one  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  was  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  at  that  time.  In  less  than  six  months  after  the  company  was  chartered, 
he  placed  risks  amounting  to  over  $2,000,000,  established  agencies  in  the  six  counties,  to  which 
the  business  of  the  company,  which  is  still  in  existence,  is  limited.  The  opportunities  in  such  a 
company  not  affording  adequate  compensation  for  his  energy  and  ability,  led  him  to  resign  the 
managership,  against  the  protest  of  the  directors,  to  engage  in  other  and  what  he  considered 
more  promising  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  took  an  interest  in  a  manufacturing 
establishment  at  York,  Pa.,  where  he  had  occasion  to  consult  mercantile  agencies  as  to  the 
financial  standing  of  merchants  to  whom  his  firm  sold  goods.  He  became  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  guess  system  then  in  vogue  of  reporting  the  financial  standing  of 
merchants  could  be  greatly  improved.  In  the  spring  of  1874  his  firm  sold  out  and  dissolved. 
He  then  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution  his  ideas  for  making  an  improvement  in  mercantile 
reporting.  At  that  time,  no  attention  was  paid  to  record  facts,  such  as  assessed  and  taxable 
values,  conveyances,  judgments,  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages.  He  organized  a  mercantile 
agency,  making  a  specialty  of  reporting  record  facts,  having  its  headquarters  in  New  York 
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City,  which  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  (three  years)  had  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States,  with  about  ten  thousand  correspondents,  and  did  a  business  of  over  one 
million  dollars  per  year.  The  success  of  his  agency,  and  the  appreciation  expressed  by  whole- 
sale merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers  for  the  class  of  information  furnished  by  it,  not 
only  led  the  old  mercantile  agencies  to  change  their  system  of  reporting,  but  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  of  them  made  a  determined  effort  to  exterminate  the  young  and  to  it,  to  say 
the  least,  expensive  rival,  and  in  a  confidential  circular  letter  addressed  to  its  managers 
December  22,  1876,  in  speaking  of  his  system  of  reporting  record  facts,  said,  "It  takes  wonder- 
fully with  most  men,"  "Subscribers  evidently  look  upon  the  county  records  as  very  important 
sources  of  information,"  and  urged  the  managers  to  improve  the  method  of  their  agency. 
Through  the  opposition  of  that  agency,  which  it  is  claimed  by  many  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
honorable  competition,  the  two  agencies  became  entangled  in  litigation.  As  a  result,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  in  the  mercantile  community  seems  to  be  that  right  had  to  succumb  to 
might.  His  firm  consequently  made  an  assignment  in  February,  1878,  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $25,000,  and  by  discontinuing  the  suit  it  instituted  against  the  rival  agency 
was  enabled  to  make  a  settlement  which  practically  left  him  free  from  encumbrance  and  enabled 
him  to  re-engage  in  business.  The  statistical  nature  of  the  agency  business,  the  varied  experi- 
ence acquired  by  contact  with,  and  being  the  adviser  of,  thousands  of  representative  business 
men,  together  with  the  absorbing  interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  study  of  vital  statistics, 
especially  the  science  of  life  insurance,  caused  him  to  return  to  the  insurance  business,  in  which 
he  had  been  a  pronounced  success.  From  the  spring  of  1878,  he  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  correct  principles  and  practices  of  life  insurance,  in 
connection  with  his  official  duties  as  the  head  of  a  great  corporation.  Possessing  an  excep- 
tionally productive  and  creative  mind,  with  an  unusual  predilection  for  mathematics  and 
statistics,  quick  of  perception,  and  a  cogent  reasoner,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  devise 
new  and  improved  plans  and  methods  in  life  insurance,  and  conclusively  demonstrate  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  old.  As  a  result  of  his  researches  and  study,  a  sound  system  was  established,  now 
universally  known  as  the  "Fouse  Plan,"  and  thus  an  immense  pecuniary  saving  to  the  people 
effected.  To  appreciate  the  improvement  he  has  made  in  life  insurance  in  this  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  briefly  review  its  history.  Prior  to  1856  it  was  conducted  at  haphazard,  without 
actuarial  or  legal  regulations ;  this,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Hon.  Elizur  Wright, 
led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  Massachusetts,  afterward  copied  by  other  States,  which  provided 
for  the  net  valuation  of  life  policies  according  to  the  hypothetical  mortality  table,  and  a  rate  of 
interest  specified  in  the  law.  The  law  having  erected  thereby  a  technical  standard  of  solvency, 
which  is  inflexible  under  variable  conditions,  and  absolutely  arbitrary,  led  to  numerous  life 
insurance  failures.  Being  a  student  of  statistics,  he  discovered  that  an  individual  policy  lia- 
bility, under  the  reserve  law,  serves  no  good  purpose,  renders  the  cost  of  insurance  excessive, 
increases  the  danger  of  failure,  and  he,  therefore,  evolved  the  plan  of  basing  the  premium 
rates  and  policy  values  on  the  actual  decrement  experience  of  life  insurance  in  the  past,  and 
interest  at  four  per  cent. ,  which  materially  reduces  the  outlay  for  premiums  and  the  accumula- 
tion nearly  fifty  per  cent.  A  deviation  of  future  experience  from  the  past  is  covered  by  a 
"safety  clause,"  through  which  the  premium  income,  if  necessity  calls  for  it,  can  be  increased, 
or  the  insurance  liability  diminished.  His  plan  has  been  growing  in  popular  favor,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  underwriters  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  time  is  destined  to 
work  a  revolution  in  life  insurance.  In  1878,  then  aged  only  twenty-eight  years,  he  organized 
The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Association,  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  stable  and  enduring  institutions, 
and  has  ever  since  been  its  President  and  Actuary.  On  account  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
premium  and  policy  values  of  his  plan,  his  company  could  not  be  organized  under  the  laws 
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governing  legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  improved  laws  in  the  several  States,  to  accomplish  which  he  joined  forces  with 
the  mutual  assessment  companies,  and  has  labored  assiduously  to  bring  such  companies  up  to 
his  standard.  He  determined  that  the  presidency  of  a  life  company  should  be  something  more 
than  the  shadowy  thing  which  it  too  often  had  been,  and  with  his  German  breadth  and  force, 
combined  with  his  American  activity,  energy,  and  enterprise,  he  vigorously  pushed  his  company, 
and  soon  thoroughly  established  its  plans,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  potent  and  plenteous 
elements  of  resistance.  While  discharging  the  manifold  duties  incident  to  his  office  as  President 
of  The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Association,  he  has  contributed  copiously  to  the  insurance  literature 
of  the  day,  and  all  his  contributions  have  been  distinguished  alike  by  the  catholicity  of  their 
basis  and  tone,  their  vigorous  English,  and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  enunciated.  He 
has  thus  established  a  reputation  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  soundest  actuaries  of  the  time,  by  reason  of  which  his  services  as  consulting  actuary 
are  frequently  called  into  requisition  by  numerous  insurance  companies.  Recently  he  prepared 
a  plan  for  insuring  under-average  lives  for  The  Life  Insurance  Clearing  Company,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ,  and  it  is  not  only  unique  in  its  conception,  but  thoroughly  practicable  and  popular,  and  a 
most  important  addition  to  life  insurance.  In  submitting  his  plan  to  the  company,  he  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  report,  a  document  that  will  occupy  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  the 
annals  of  insurance.  The  criticisms  of  the  insurance  press  in  America  and  Europe  on  this 
document  were  most  complimentary  and  flattering  to  the  author.  He  has  served  the  Sub- 
sidiary High  Court  of  Canada  of  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  as  Actuary,  and  his  work 
ranks  in  importance  and  skill  with  that  of  Mr.  Francis  G.  P.  Nieson,  F.A.I.,  F.F.S.,  for 
the  order  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  for  several  years  Chairman,  and  subsequently  Actuary, 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Convention  of  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Under- 
writers, and  in  1887  was  President  of  the  Convention.  It  was  principally  through  his  efforts 
that  the  laws  relating  to  natural  and  flexible  premium  insurance  were  improved,  modified, 
and  given  any  degree  of  uniformity.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  October  20,  1886,  with  special  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
executive  committee,  said :  "  The  committee  had  taken  the  course  adopted  by  every  one  connected 
with  the  Convention,  when  there  is  work  to  be  done ;  they  had  left  the  preparation  of  the  report 
to  L.  G.  Fouse,  the  chairman,  merely  adding  a  note  expressing  their  concurrence  in  his  premises 
and  conclusion.  Mr.  Fouse  is  the  Convention,  he  is  the  brains  of  assessment  insurance.  When- 
ever any  one  attempts  an  argument  with  him,  he  pulls  out  the  plug,  and  deluges  the  rash 
individual  with  such  a  mass  of  figures  that  he  avoids  such  discussions  in  future."  While  there 
are  men,  because  of  business  considerations,  who  are  obliged  to  differ  with  him,  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  the  sincerity  of  his  actions,  and  his  ability  as  an  actuary  are  conceded  and  respected 
by  the  insurance  fraternity.  Mr.  Fouse  is  President  of  the  American  Faculty  of  Actuaries, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  object  is  to  afford  a  thorough  training  to 
students  in  actuarial  science.  He  is  the  author  of  the  publications  and  text-books  of  the  Faculty, 
and  numerous  other  publications  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  life  insurance.  His  treatises  on 
life  insurance  cover  the  departments  of  history,  statistics,  ethics,  jurisprudence,  technical  terms 
— their  definition  and  symbolic  expression ;  elementary  insurance  mathematics,  the  theory  of 
finance,  life  contingencies  in  combination  with  the  mathematical  theory  of  finance,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  elements  of  actuarial  science.  He  is  devoted  to  his  profession,  but  socially  is  of  a  quiet 
and  retiring  disposition.  In  his  domestic  life  he  is  very  much  attached  to  his  family,  consisting 
of  wife  and  son.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Herman  Hause,  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.  His  son, 
Harrie  H.  Fouse,  born  May  12th,  1874,  is  a  junior  of  Swarthmore  College,  and  promises  to  be  a 
credit  to  his  father.     He  is  a  Presbyterian  in  religion,  and  is  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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Church  and  Sabbath  School,  in  which  he  wields  no  small  influence.  He  is,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been,  Superintendent  of  the  Northrninster  Presbyterian  Church  Sabbath  School. 
While  he  has  uniformly  declined  public  honors  and  position,  he  is  an  aggressive,  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  various  benevolent  institutions,  public  improvements,  State 
and  municipal  reforms,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  of  Boston, 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  Director  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a  Knight  Templar,  but  has 
not  taken  an  active  part  in  Masonry.  His  most  prominent  characteristics  are  courage,  energy, 
fertility  of  resource,  and  marvellous  persistency,  and  these  qualities,  with  his  great  mental 
ability  and  intense  enthusiasm,  he  carries  into  everything  he  undertakes  or  with  which  he  be- 
comes actively  identified,  and  thus  everything  that  he  touches  receives  new  life  and  vigor. 


O.  C.  BOSBYSHELL. 

Oliver  Christian  Bosbyshell  was  born  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  January  3,  1839,  where 
his  parents  resided  temporarily.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Christian  Bosbyshell,  came  from 
Germany  to  Philadelphia  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  became  a  merchant  of  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. He  married  Elizabeth  Oliver — the  subject  of  this  sketch  combining  the  names  of  both 
grandparents  in  his  own.  He  is  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  John  and  Elinor  Whitney, 
who  came  from  England  in  1635  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass.  His  father,  Oliver  C. 
Bosbyshell,  and  his  mother,  Mary  A.  Whitney,  were  born  in  Philadelphia, — the  latter's 
ancestors  were  Philadelphians  for  many  generations.  Two  months  before  his  birth,  his  father 
died.  His  mother  came  back  to  Pennsylvania  to  the  home  of  her  father,  Lebbeus  Whitney,  in 
Schuylkill  County,  when  young  Oliver  was  about  two  months  old,  and  here,  amid  the  hills 
of  the  coal  region,  he  was  reared  and  educated.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the  public 
schools,  with  an  education  beyond  his  years,  to  accept  the  position  of  telegraph  messenger  boy, 
in  the  employ  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Eailroad  Telegraph  Company  at  Pottsville.  He 
remained  in  this  occupation  as  messenger  and  operator  for  three  years,  when  an  offer  as  a  clerk 
in  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  Francis  W.  Hughes  being  made,  he  changed  his  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  In  furtherance  of  this  intention, 
he  two  years  later  (1859)  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  William  L.  Whitney,  Esq.,  as  a  regular 
student.  While  thus  engaged  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  precipitated  upon  the  country. 
On  the  15th  April,  1861,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  75,000  volunteers.  In  Pottsville 
was  an  old  and  honored  company,  the  Washington  Artillerists,  who  had  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  and,  prompted  by  the  same  patriotic  spirit  that  carried  the 
company  into  that  war,  it  immediately  responded  to  the  President's  call  with  an  offer  of  its 
services.  Into  the  ranks  of  this  company  young  Bosbyshell  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  on  the 
16th  day  of  April,  1861,  and  with  the  company  reached  Harrisburg  the  next  day.  He  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  for  three  months  by  Col.  Seneca  G.  Simmons,  U.S.A., 
an  old  friend,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  This  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad  Company's  depot,  where,  immediately  upon  its  completion,  the  company  em- 
barked on  horse-cars  with  improvised  seats,  and  were  conveyed  to  Baltimore.  Through  the 
streets  of  this  city  the  company  had  a  difficult  and  trying  march,  being  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  disloyal  and  riotous  people,  who  repeatedly  assaulted  the  soldiers  with  sticks  and  stones. 
Bosbyshell  was  struck  on  the  head  with  one  of  the  latter  missiles  and  sustained  a  severe  bruise, 
entitling  him  to  the  claim  of  being  the  first  person  wounded  in  the  war.     He  received  no  other 
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hurt  during  the  Rebellion.  The  city  of  Washington  was  reached  the  same  evening,  18th  April, 
1861,  which  has  won  for  this  company,  and  the  four  others  with  it,  the  proud  title  of  "First 
Defenders."  Subsequently  the  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  these  five  companies  for  their 
prompt  response  to  the  President's  call,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  emphasized 
these  services  by  presenting  each  soldier  with  a  bronze  Medal  of  Honor, — a  decoration  proudly 
worn  by  Bosbyshell  and  his  confreres.  The  company  occupied  quarters  in  the  ladies'  gallery  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  Capitol  building  and  assisted  in  rendering  the  building  secure  from 
assault.  Two  weeks  later  the  Artillerists  and  Logan  Guards  were  sent  down  the  Potomac  River 
to  garrison  Fort  Washington,  the  former  becoming  Company  H  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  The  three  months'  service  was  spent  in  this  fort,  the  men  being  used 
to  strengthen  and  rebuild  the  fortification,  as  well  as  to  make  defensible  the  approaches  on  the 
land  side.  In  this  service  Private  Bosbyshell  acted  as  the  Company  Clerk,  a  position  permitted 
at  the  time,  but  the  work  appertaining  to  which  subsequently  fell  upon  the  First  or  Orderly 
Sergeant.  While  so  engaged,  he  was  offered  by  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  a  lieutenancy  in  the  regular  army.  Not  desiring  to  make  the  army  his  life-work  he 
declined,  preferring  to  do  duty  as  a  volunteer  soldier  while  the  war  lasted.  The  three  months' 
term  of  service  ending,  Private  Bosbyshell  was  mustered  out  with  his  company  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  July  29,  1861.  Being  tendered  a  second  lieutenancy  in  Company  G,  Forty-eighth  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  he  re-entered  the  service  in  that  capacity  on  the  9th  September, 
1861,  and  was  mustered  in  for  three  years  with  his  company  at  Camp  Hamilton,  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va.,  by  Lieut. -Col.  T.  J.  Cram,  U.S.A.,  on  the  1st  October,  1861.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  rank  as  second  lieutenant  from  the  20th  August,  1861.  From  Camp  Hamilton  he  was 
sent  back  to  Harrisburg  in  the  capacity  of  Regimental  Recruiting  Officer,  a  duty  he  performed 
for  a  month,  when  he  rejoined  his  command.  On  the  11th  November,  1861,  he  embarked  with 
his  regiment  for  Hatteras,  N.  C,  and  was  stationed  at  that  sandy,  bleak  spot  until  the  following 
spring.  He  served  while  here  as  Judge  Advocate  of  a  regimental  court-martial,  as  well  as 
Acting- Adjutant  of  his  regiment.  These  various  duties  falling  upon  young  Bosbyshell,  the  junior 
officer  of  the  command,  were  exceedingly  complimentary  to  his  ability,  and  marked  the  respect  and 
confidence  he  found  at  the  hands  of  his  commanding  officers.  This  was  signally  displayed  again 
when  Burnside  made  his  attack  upon  Newberne  on  14th  March,  1862.  Six  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Regiment's  companies  were  detailed  to  take  part  in  this  attack.  Company  G  was  not  among 
them,  but  Lieutenant  Bosbyshell  was  made  the  Acting-Quartermaster  of  the  detachment  and 
served  as  such  during  the  campaign.  He  was  used  as  an  Aide  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  and 
was  subsequently  sent  forward  to  General  Burnside  to  arrange  for  the  place  his  regiment  should 
occupy  in  the  department.  It  was  fortunately  assigned  to  the  command  of  Brig.  -Gen.  Jesse 
L.  Reno.  Not  long  afterward  Lieutenant  Bosbyshell  was  relieved  from  the  duties  of  Acting 
Regimental  Quartermaster  in  order  to  assume  those  of  Acting  Regimental  Adjutant,  although 
still  the  junior  officer  of  his  regiment.  While  so  serving  the  Captain  and  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  G  resigned,  and  Bosbyshell  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  commissioned  to  rank 
from  May  5,  1862,  and  then  as  Captain,  with  rank  from  June  6,  1862.  The  troops  serving  in  North 
Carolina  about  this  time  were  re-organized  into  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and  the  Forty-eighth 
Regiment  became  a  part  of  the  First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  and  it  continued  as  a  part  of 
the  same  brigade,  division,  and  corps  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Captain  Bosbyshell  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  regiment  during  Pope's  memorable  campaign  in  Virginia  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  through  Maryland  and  on  to  Fredericksburg.  He  commanded  his  company  during 
the  entire  time,  including  the  battles  of  Second  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly,  Va.,  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam,  Md.,  and  Fredericksburg,  Va.  The  winter  of  1862  and  1863  was  spent  around 
Fredericksburg  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  opposing  forces,  a  portion 
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of  Captain  Bosbyshell's  time  being  devoted  to  the  duties  appertaining  to  that  of  Judge  Advocate 
of  a  division  court-martial,  to  which  he  had  been  detailed.  In  the  spring  of  1863  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps  was  ordered  to  the  West,  its  transit  thereto  being  marked  by  demonstrations  of  praise 
all  along  the  entire  route.  The  Forty-eighth  Eegiment  was  stationed  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  upon 
provost-guard  duty.  Taking  advantage  of  this  service  to  effect  a  purpose  he  had  had  in  view 
for  some  years,  Captain  Bosbyshell  applied  and  secured  from  General  Burnside  a  month's  leave 
of  absence.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  24th  June,  1863,  was  married 
to  Miss  Martha  E.  Stem,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  Nathan  Stem,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Episcopal  divine,  at  Warwick  Furnace,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  James  May,  D.D. 
Returning  with  his  bride  to  Lexington,  he  was  at  once  appointed  Provost  Marshal  of  that  city, 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  that  office  with  an  executive  ability  entirely  satisfactory  to  his 
superior  officers.  On  the  10th  September  he  was  relieved  from  the  position  to  become  Acting 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  his  brigade  (First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps), 
and  left  with  it  on  the  same  day  on  a  long  march  into  East  Tennessee.  The  campaign  in  the 
valleys  and  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  was  most  arduous,  and  taxed  the  powers  and  endur- 
ance of  the  troops  to  their  utmost.  Captain  Bosbyshell  served  in  the  capacity  mentioned  on 
the  various  brigade  commanders'  staffs  throughout  the  entire  term.  He  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Blue  Springs,  Campbell's  Station,  and  through  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  being  used  at 
Campbell's  Station  by  Division  Commander  Hartranft  to  convey  most  important  dispatches 
during  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  On  the  retreat  from  Lenoir,  Captain  Bosbyshell  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  brought  it  safely  back  to  the  main  body  of  troops.  On  the  1st 
January,  1864,  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment  re-enlisted  for  another  term  of  three  years,  and  was 
granted  a  veteran  furlough  of  one  month.  Upon  the  orders  of  his  Colonel  (Sigfried)  he,  in  the 
Colonel's  company,  preceded  the  regiment  in  its  march  over  the  mountains  back  to  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  arranged  for  an  issue  of  new  clothing  to  the  command.  The  regiment  reached 
Schuylkill  County  the  latter  part  of  January,  where  it  remained  a  month,  Captain  Bosbyshell 
assisting  to  recruit  the  ranks,  which  by  hard  service  and  battle  had  been  reduced  to  small 
numbers,  to  maximum  figures  once  more.  The  rendezvous  of  the  Ninth  Corps  after  its  re- 
enlistment  was  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  the  various  organizations  gathered  here  in  February,  1864. 
The  command  was  given  to  Gen.  Jno.  F.  Hartranft.  He  immediately  appointed  Captain 
Bosbyshell  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Depot  Ninth  Army  Corps.  The  position  was  a 
difficult  one  at  the  time,  as  over  thirty  different  commands  made  daily  reports,  the  consolidation 
of  which  fell  to  the  officer  in  charge ;  Captain  Bosbyshell  discharged  these  duties  with  signal 
ability.  After  the  re-organization,  the  Ninth  Corps  marched  from  Annapolis  through  Wash- 
ington, where  it  was  reviewed  by  President  Lincoln,  into  Virginia,  and  settled  down  around 
Fairfax  Court-House.  Brigadier-General  Robert  B.  Potter  in  a  very  complimentary  way  offered 
Captain  Bosbyshell  the  position  of  Inspector  upon  his  staff,  but  that  officer  felt  that  his  duty 
was  with  his  company,  so  declined  it.  However,  this  was  not  to  be.  A  division  of  colored  troops, 
made  the  Fourth,  had  been  assigned  to  General  Burnside's  Corps,  and  that  officer  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Brigade  to  Col.  Joshua  K.  Sigfried  of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  the  latter 
having  an  understanding  that  he  could  select  his  staff  from  the  officers  of  the  white  troops. 
He  requested  the  detail  of  Captain  Bosbyshell  as  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  his 
brigade,  which  was  accordingly  done.  As  such  officer  Captain  Bosbyshell  served  during  Grant's 
campaign  from  the  Wilderness  to  Petersburg,  and  devoted  his  time  zealously  to  perfecting  the 
organization  of  the  brigade,  giving  instructions  to  first  sergeants  of  companies  as  well  as  Adju- 
tants of  regiments.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  received  his  commission,  on  the  29th  July,  as 
Major  of  the  Forty -eighth  Regiment,  to  rank  from  July  10,  1864,  but  was  not  relieved  from  duty 
with  the  colored  troops  until  after  the  fight  incident  to  the  firing  of  the  mine  under  the  fortifica- 
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tions  of  Petersburg  on  30th  July.  This  mine  was  planned  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pleasants  of 
the  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  and  dug  by  the  men  of  that  command.  As  the  colored  regiments 
were  to  take  an  important  part  in  this  engagement,  it  was  deemed  best  to  retain  with  them  the 
officers  who  had  drilled  and  instructed  tbem.  Colonel  Sigfried  and  Major  Bosbyshell  led  the 
Fourth  Division  into  the  fight,  the  First  Brigade  being  in  the  advance ;  the  loss  of  over  four 
hundred  in  this  brigade  testifies  to  the  severity  of  the  action,  as  well  as  to  the  bravery  of  these 
dusky  warriors.  On  the  31st  July  Major  Bosbyshell  assumed  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
being  at  its  head  in  the  Weldon  Railroad  fight.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  in  the  Poplar 
Grove  Church  engagement  on  the  30th  September,  1864.  Being  obliged  to  visit  his  home  at  this 
time  and  failing  to  secure  a  leave  of  absence,  Major  Bosbyshell  was  compelled  to  take  advantage 
of  the  expiration  of  his  original  term  of  service,  so  on  1st  October,  1864,  he  applied  to  be 
mustered  out,  which  application  was  granted,  and  thus  closed  his  career  in  the  war.  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  Curtin,  Pennsylvania's  War  Governor,  said: 

"I  gave  Major  Bosbyshell  four  commissions  during  the  war,  all  of  which  he  honored  by 
gallant  and  faithful  service." 

General  Burnside  wrote: 

"Major  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell  served  in  my  command  during  the  late  war.  His  record  is 
that  of  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  and  his  ability,  courage,  and  fidelity  were  recognized  by 
his  appointment  to  responsible  positions  on  the  staff  of  my  brigade  commanders." 

Once  more  a  citizen  in  his  old  home  at  Pottsville,  Major  Bosbyshell  went  into  the  Miners' 
National  Bank  as  a  general  book-keeper,  which  he  shortly  left  to  go  into  the  banking  office  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  Whitney.  Subsequently  he  embarked  in  the  book  and  stationery 
business,  but  with  unfortunate  results.  In  1866  the  Convention  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Schuylkill  County,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  nominated  Major  Bosbyshell  for  the  office  of  Prothono- 
tary  of  that  County,  but  the  ascendency  so  long  held  by  the  Democratic  party  could  not  be 
overcome,  and  he  failed  of  election ;  securing,  however,  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  any  of  the 
candidates  of  his  party.  During  this  year  General  Wagner,  the  Provisional  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  selected  Major  Bosbyshell  to 
introduce  the  order  into  Schuylkill  County,  but  not  desiring  to  mix  politics  and  Grand  Army 
matters,  he,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  political  contest,  declined.  However,  in  January, 
1867,  he  organized  Post  No.  23  of  Pottsville,  becoming  its  first  commander.  When  the  State 
was  afterward  divided  into  districts,  he  was  made  the  District  Commander  of  Schuylkill  County. 
At  the  Department  Encampment  held  at  West  Chester  in  January,  1869,  Major  Bosbyshell  was 
elected  Department  Commander  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  records  for  that  year  attest  his  fidelity 
to  the  order  as  well  as  zeal  in  furthering  its  objects.  In  1869  Major  Bosbyshell  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Registrar  of  Deposits  in  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  by  Governor  Pollock,  then 
Director.  He  removed  his  family  to  this  city,  which  has  been  his  home  ever  since.  Thus 
began  Major  Bosbyshell's  connection  with  the  Mint,  an  institution  he  became  so  familiar  with 
that  he  will  ever  be  considered  an  authority  on  Mint  matters.  So  satisfactory  was  his  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  in  a  subordinate  position,  that  without  solicitation,  in  the  fall  of  1872,  the 
then  Coiner,  Col.  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  made  him  his  Assistant,  and  when  Colonel  Snowden 
became  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  he  recommended  Major  Bosbyshell,  without  the  latter 's 
knowledge,  to  President  Grant  for  the  position  of  Coiner,  to  which  office  the  President  appointed 
him.  As  Coiner,  Major  Bosbyshell  introduced  many  improvements  into  the  operations  of  the 
department,  and  always  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  subordinates,  as  well  as  the  confidence 
and  help  of  his  superiors.  He  was  called  to  the  head  of  Post  No.  2  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  1879,  after  a  most  exciting  contest,  and  served  as  such  during  1880.     The  position 
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of  Major  of  the  Second  Eegiment  National  Guards  of  Pennsylvania  was  tendered  to  Major 
Bosbyshell  in  the  fall  of  1878,  which  he  accepted,  serving  as  such  for  one  year,  when  he  became 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  1890  he  was  elected  Colonel.  After  a  most  satisfactory  encampment  of 
his  regiment  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and  an  active  service  in  the  Guard  for  nearly  fifteen  years, 
he  concluded  to  retire  from  military  life,  so  resigned.  His  name  was  placed  upon  the  retired  roll 
of  officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  In  January,  1885,  Colonel  Bosbyshell  resigned 
from  the  position  of  Coiner  of  the  Mint,  having  been  offered  the  Chief  Clerkship  in  the  office  of 
the  City  Controller  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Controller  was  his  personal  friend  and 
immediate  military  superior,  but  of  opposite  political  faith.  Having  been  elected  largely  by 
votes  of  men  opposed  to  him  politically,  the  Controller  selected  Colonel  Bosbyshell  to  represent 
that  opposite  political  faith,  as  well  as  from  personal  and  friendly  reasons,  to  assist  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  important  office  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  The  Hon.  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  in 
forwarding  Colonel  Bosbyshell's  resignation  as  Coiner  to  the  Department  in  Washington,  said: 

"In  all  the  positions  held  in  this  institution  he  has  manifested  integrity  of  purpose,  intelli- 
gence and  attention  to  duty.     His  promotions  were  made  solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness." 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Burchard,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  wrote: 

"  I  regret  the  purpose  of  Colonel  Bosbyshell  to  sever  his  relations  with  the  Mint  service, 
with  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  satisfactorily  connected.  By  his  retirement  the  Mint  will 
lose  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  efficient  officer,  who  has  performed  his  duties  with  credit 
to  himself  and  fidelity  to  the  Government,  and  has  secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  officially  associated." 

Colonel  Bosbyshell  is  a  member  of  the  P.  E.  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  has,  from  early 
childhood,  been  actively  engaged  in  Church  and  Sunday-School  work.  The  greater  portion  of 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Sunday  School  of  his  Church,  and  he  is 
still  at  the  head  of  the  large  school  connected  with  the  Church  of  the  Saviour.  He  is  also 
quite  musical  in  his  tastes.  He  conducted  a  large  chorus  choir  of  his  Church  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  prominently  associated  with  the  Philadelphia  Chorus,  one  of  the  largest  musical 
organizations  in  this  city.  He  was  the  first  President  of  this  Chorus,  and  has  remained  actively 
on  the  management  of  its  affairs  ever  since.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  of 
Philadelphia,  serving  on  its  most  important  and  responsible  committee.  Colonel  Bosbyshell  is 
a  life-member  of  Pulaski  Lodge  No.  316,  A.  Y.  M.,  of  Pottsville.  He  is  likewise  a  Companion 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Eevolution, 
claiming  from  the  services  of  his  great-grandfather,  James  Rex  Whitney,  a  marine  under  Com- 
mander John  Paul  Jones  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Young  Maennerchor  Society,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Old  Guard  of  the  Second  Regiment  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Belmont  Cricket 
Club.  He  is  quite  domestic  in  his  habits  and  enjoys  having  his  family  around  him.  His  eldest 
child,  a  most  estimable  young  man,  died  in  1888  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  in  California. 
Three  other  sons,  all  grown  to  manhood,  bid  fair  to  be  worthy  representatives  of  their  father. 
In  his  connection  with  the  Mint,  as  Registrar  of  Deposits,  Assistant  to  the  Coiner,  and  as  Coiner, 
Colonel  Bosbyshell  brought  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  all  that  rare  executive  ability 
and  scrupulous  fidelity  to  his  trust  which  distinguished  him  in  the  military  service.  And  it 
was  to  this  well-earned  reputation,  in  great  part,  that  General  Harrison  on  his  succession  to  the 
Presidency  appointed  Colonel  Bosbyshell  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Mint,  a  position  second 
to  none  in  responsibility  and  requiring  a  high  order  of  executive  ability.     The  manner  of  his 
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selection  for  this  important  trust  was  in  the  highest  degree  complimentary  to  the  man.  He  was 
formally  recommended  by  the  "War  Veterans'  Club,  "a  local  organization  of  great  strength,  and 
this  recommendation  was  seconded  by  the  newspaper  press  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  these 
influences  the  foremost  men  of  the  community,  without  regard  to  political  affiliations,  embracing 
the  Governor  and  four  living  ex-Governors  of  the  State ;  the  Senators  and  many  Eepresentatives 
in  Congress;  the  Mayor  and  heads  of  departments  of  Philadelphia;  the  leading  bankers  and  offi- 
cers of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  city ;  leading  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  together  with  thousands  of  old  soldiers,  united  in  requesting  his  appoint- 
ment, which  was  made,  and  Colonel  Bosbyshell  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  of 
Superintendent  on  the  1st  of  November,  1889.  The  new  Superintendent  found  the  business  of 
the  Mint  embarrassed  by  want  of  space,  want  of  machinery  and  modern  appliances,  and  at  once 
set  about  remedying  the  defects.  During  his  term  he  added  thirty-three  per  cent,  to  the  work- 
ing space,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  machinery,  revolutionized  the  Assaying,  the  Coining, 
and  Engraving  Departments,  and  increased  the  conveyances  and  comforts  of  the  building 
twenty-fold.  This  important  work  was  accomplished  within  the  regular  appropriation  for 
maintenance,  a  fact  that  reflects  great  and  deserved  credit  upon  his  enterprise  and  administra- 
tive ability.  His  influence  and  energy  were  more  fully  emphasized  by  his  efforts  in  securing 
the  new  Mint  for  Philadelphia.  This  building  will  ever  be  a  monument  to  Colonel  Bosbyshell's 
progressive  policy  and  his  determined  purpose  to  modernize  this  great  coining  institution,  as 
well  as  to  secure  it  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  all  time  to  come.  His  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  won  for  him  the  respect  and  lasting  friendship  of  his  subordinates,  as  his  efficiency 
and  thorough  knowledge  insured  for  him  high  standing  in  the  Bureau  at  Washington.  It  is 
through  the  probity  and  unvarying  courtesy  of  such  officers  as  Colonel  Bosbyshell  that  real 
reform  of  the  civil  service  must  come,  because  the  official  life  of  such  men  is  a  powerful  teach- 
ing by  example.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Association,  nearly 
sixteen  years  ago,  the  Colonel,  fully  appreciating  the  exceptional  advantages  and  merits  of 
the  Company,  became  a  member.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1884:,  that  he  became  prominently 
and  officially  identified  with  it.  In  January  of  that  year,  he  was  elected  to  preside  over  a  very 
largely  attended  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Eooms,  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  reason  of  his  resolute  aggressiveness  in  behalf  of  the  Association  and  his 
pronounced  confidence  in  the  Association's  system  of  insurance  and  in  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  its  management,  he  was,  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  prominent  members,  unani- 
mously elected  to  its  directorate.  His  wise  counsel  and  intelligent  grasp  of  the  conditions  and 
exigencies  of  the  business  led,  in  1887,  to  his  election  as  Vice-President  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  which  positions  he  displayed  the  same  zeal,  intelligence  and  good  judg- 
ment that  have  characterized  him  in  every  trust  that  has  been  submitted  to  him.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  the  Superintendency  of  the  Mint,  March  31,  1894,  he  was  urged  to  devote  his 
entire  time  and  energies  to  the  Company,  which  he  consented  to  do,  immediately  taking  up  the 
new  work ;  and  it  is  everywhere  conceded  that  his  high  personal  character,  splendid  repute,  and 
superior  administrative  ability  will,  in  this  wider  and  more  active  connection,  greatly  benefit 
and  advance  this  strong,  progressive  Company. 


V 
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WINFIELD   S.  HANCOCK. 

Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  Department  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York 
Harbor,  was  born  February  14,  1824,  at  Montgomery  Square,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  Benjamin  F.  Hancock,  was  a  lawyer  of  standing  in  Norristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  through  both  father  and  mother  he  descended  from  Revolutionary  soldiers,  while  his 
maternal  great-grandfather  also  fought  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  War.  Winfield  was  the 
twin  brother  of  Hilary  B.  Hancock ;  and  one  other  brother,  John,  completed  the  family.  Reared 
among  a  farming  people,  young  Winfield  received  his  early  education  at  the  local  academy  and  at 
the  public  high  school.  He  was  not  noted  for  a  studious  nature,  but  rather  for  physical  strength 
and  an  adventurous  disposition,  displaying  early  a  fondness  for  military  exercises,  and  figuring 
as  a  leader  among  his  school  companions.  In  1840,  when  sixteen  years  old,  the  boy  was 
appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  through  the  influence  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  who  was  one  of  his  father's  intimate  friends.  He  passed  the  examination  at 
the  Military  Academy  with  credit,  entering  July  1,  1840.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his 
cadetship  he  found  time  to  read  Kent's  Commentaries  and  Blackstone,  besides  attending  to  his 
regular  studies,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  that  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  organic 
law  which  was,  at  a  later  and  very  grave  period  of  his  life,  to  prove  of  such  value  to  himself 
and  such  importance  to  his  country.  He  graduated  on  June  30,  1844,  and  on  July  1  was 
breveted  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  Infantry.  To  the  veteran  General  Winfield  Scott, 
after  whom  young  Hancock  was  named,  he  owed  his  first  assignment.  General  Scott  chanced 
to  be  at  the  Academy  when  his  namesake  graduated,  and  as  he  felt  a  natural  interest  in  him — 
which,  indeed,  he  displayed  as  long  as  he  lived — he  asked  the  young  Lieutenant  to  what 
regiment  he  would  prefer  to  be  assigned.  "To  one  that  is  stationed  farthest  west,"  said 
Hancock.  He  was  accordingly  assigned  to  a  regiment  stationed  at  Fort  Wishita,  in  the  Indian 
country,  west  of  Arkansas.  He  received  his  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  on  June  18, 
1 846 ;  but  though  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  the  same  year,  it  was  not  until  the  summer 
of  1847  that  young  Hancock  achieved  his  ardent  desire  for  active  service.  It  was,  in  fact,  after 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Buena  Vista  had  been  fought,  Monterey 
captured,  and  northern  Mexico  held  by  the  American  army  of  occupation,  that  he  was  ordered 
to  Vera  Cruz.  Thence  he  marched  on  foot  with  his  regiment,  of  which  he  was  Adjutant,  in 
General  Pierce's  command,  to  reinforce  General  Scott  at  Puebla.  He  saw  his  first  fighting  at 
the  National  Bridge,  distinguished  himself  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  after  the  latter 
hard-fought  battle  was  breveted  First  Lieutenant  and  placed  in  command  of  a  company.  The 
storming  of  Chapultepec  presaged  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  end  of  the  war. 
At  its  close  Lieutenant  Hancock  was  ordered  to  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he 
filled  the  position  of  Quartermaster  and  where  he  was  stationed  until  the  spring  of  1849,  when 
he  received  a  five  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  proceeded  to  visit  his  home  in  Pennsylvania 
after  an  absence  of  five  years.  Even  thus  early  his  services  to  his  country  were  appreciated, 
for,  during  this  visit,  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State  named  him  in  a  special  series  of  reso- 
lutions complimenting  the  bravery  of  the  sons  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  war.  Returning  to 
his  regiment  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  Hancock  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  Brigadier-General 
N.  S.  Clark,  whose  headquarters  were  in  St.  Louis.  Here,  on  January  24,  1850,  Lieutenant 
Hancock  was  married  to  Almira,  daughter  of  Samuel  Russell,  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis.  Of  this 
marriage  two  children  were  born — a  son,   Russell,   who  died  in  1884,   and  a  daughter,    Ada 
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Elizabeth,  whose  death  occurred  in  1875.  Mrs.  Hancock  died  in  New  York  City  in  1893.  On 
November  5,  1855,  Hancock  was  appointed  Quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and 
ordered  to  Florida  with  a  detachment  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  from  an  outbreak  of  the 
Seminoles.  This  trouble  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  Captain  Hancock  rejoined  his  regiment, 
the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  after  some  stay  in  Utah  was  ordered  to  Benicia,  California,  and  later 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Quartermaster's  depot.  This  brought  the  time  to 
1860.  The  struggle  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  exciting  the  whole  country,  and  Captain 
Hancock's  judicious  firmness  is  acknowledged  to  have  exercised  great  influence  in  saving 
Southern  California  to  the  Union.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  sent  an  urgent  request  to 
the  War  Department  for  active  service,  and  this  having  been  at  once  granted,  he  left  his  post 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  on  September  4,  1861,  reported  in  Washington  for  orders.  Nineteen  days 
later  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier- General  and  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  his 
brigade — the  first  of  Smith's  division — comprising  four  thousand  men :  the  Fifth  Wisconsin, 
Sixth  Maine,  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  and  Fourth  New  York  regiments.  General  Hancock 
was  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  sixteen  years  of  experience 
as  a  soldier  behind  him.  To  relate  in  detail  his  connection  with  the  Civil  War  would  require  a 
volume.  Only  a  brief  outline  of  its  history  is  practicable  within  the  space  allotted  to  this 
sketch.  The  brigade  first  went  into  action  at  Lee's  Mills,  Warwick  Creek,  Virginia,  April  16, 
1862.  Skirmishing  in  front  of  Yorktown  followed,  and  on  May  4,  at  Williamsburg,  General 
Hancock,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  another  brigade  than  his  own,  with  barely 
two  thousand  men  met  and  defeated  a  force  more  than  double  the  number  in  his  command  and 
gave  the  first  insight  into  the  masterly  generalship  which  afterward  characterized  him  through- 
out the  contest.  With  "Williamsburg"  emblazoned  on  the  colors  of  his  brigade,  and  each 
regiment  in  it  personally  thanked  by  General  McClellan  for  the  service  performed,  the  victo- 
rious soldiers  marched  up  the  Chickahominy.  The  celebrated  "  Change  of  Base"  was  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  and  then  began  the  terrible  fight  of  the  "Seven  Days."  Hancock, 
whose  brigade  was  now  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  commanded  the  advance  of  the  rear-guard. 
Under  fire  night  and  day,  the  worn-out  soldiers  reached  Harrison's  Landing,  sadly  thinned  out, 
and  after  a  brief  stay  in  the  intrenchments  near  Centreville  fought  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
and  so  reached  the  now  celebrated  field  of  Antietam.  Here  Hancock's  command  fought  and 
drove  to  the  woods  Stonewall  Jackson's  veteran  division,  the  last  serious  contest  of  the  battle. 
While  still  on  the  field  General  Hancock  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps.  In  November  the  army  moved  on  Fredericksburg  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
General  McClellan  being  superseded  in  the  command  by  General  Burnside.  In  the  terrible  fight 
at  Fredericksburg,  General  Hancock's  division  distinguished  itself  by  the  assault  on  Marye's 
Heights — one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  war.  The  General  himself  was  under  fire 
during  the  whole  of  this  assault,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  by  a  musket-ball  which  passed 
through  his  clothes,  grazing  the  skin.  Then  followed  the  "Mud  March"  and  the  total  discom- 
fiture of  the  unfortunate  Burnside,  who  was  replaced  in  command  by  General  Hooker ;  Chan- 
cellorsville  was  fought,  where  Hancock  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  on  June  25,  1863, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Army  Corps. .  Eaised  in  three  years  through  sheer 
prowess  and  ability  as  a  commander  from  a  captaincy  to  the  head  of  an  army  corps,  General 
Hancock's  varied  gifts  were  equally  recognized  by  the  men  under  his  command  and  by  his 
superiors  at  Washington.  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  said  that  he  examined  the  dispatches 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  fear  lest  he  should  read,  "  General  Hancock  is  dead."  He 
was  par  excellence  a  favorite  with  the  whole  country,  his  fighting  qualities  fully  admitted,  his 
ability  in  the  direction  of  vast  masses  of  men  being  justly  esteemed  of  the  gravest  importance 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union.     Now  began  the  movement  of  Lee  to  "carry  the  war  into  Africa," 
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which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Gettsyburg  and  turned  the  tide  of  defeat  to  a  splendid  flood  of 
victory  over  the  elated  Confederates.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  hurried  toward  the 
capital.  Hooker  resigned  his  command  and  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  George  G.  Meade. 
An  able  general,  Meade  thwarted  Lee's  plans ;  but  it  fell  to  General  Hancock  to  decide  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  the  war.  General  Reynolds  was  killed,  and  Hancock  found  himself 
in  command  of  the  Eleventh,  First,  and  Third  Army  Corps.  Advised  by  General  Meade  to 
examine  the  ground  and  choose  the  best  location  possible,  he  reached  Cemetery  Hill  on  July  1st, 
the  day  before  the  battle,  and  finding  the  army  badly  disorganized  and  retreating  before  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  on  Gettysburg,  he  employed  all  the  wonderful  magic  of  his  personal 
presence,  his  coolness,  and  masterly  control  of  his  men,  to  stop  what  threatened  to  be  a  rout. 
The  soldiers  paused  in  their  headlong  career  when  they  heard  that  Hancock  was  at  the  front. 
Regimental  and  brigade  organizations  were  speedily  re-formed,  the  lines  were  re-established,  and 
General  Hancock  dispatched  an  aide  to  General  Meade  to  say  that  he  "could  hold  Cemetery 
Hill  until  nightfall,  and  that  he  considered  Gettysburg  the  place  to  fight  the  coming  battle. " 
It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  July  that  the  advance  was  made  by  General 
Sickles  toward  the  Emmetsburg  road,  which  resulted  in  the  disabling  of  that  officer,  and  the 
command  of  the  Third  Corps,  in  addition  to  his  own,  being  given  to  General  Hancock.  The 
fighting  along  the  left  of  the  Union  line  now  became  general,  and  continued  until  darkness 
closed  in  and  put  an  end  to  operations  for  that  day.  Some  time  after  noon  on  the  following 
day  the  struggle  was  recommenced  by  a  terrible  artillery  fire  upon  the  Union  lines  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns  at  once.  Now  occurred  a  magnificent  act  of  daring,  which  by  its 
inspiring  effect  went  far  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  of  Gettsyburg.  While  the  terrible 
fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  was  at  its  hottest,  General  Hancock  called  his  staff  about  him 
and,  with  a  private  from  the  Sixth  Infantry  carrying  the  corps  flag,  rode  for  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  front  of  the  line  of  battle,  exposed  to  the  fierce  fire  of  the  whole  Confederate  artillery, 
than  which,  it  has  been  said  by  an  eye-witness,  nothing  more  sublime  and  appalling  has  ever 
been  known  in  war.  The  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  Union  soldiers  attested  to  their  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  courage  of  the  act,  and  from  that  moment,  such  was  the  confidence  felt  by  the 
Union  army,  a  determination  to  win  victory,  at  whatever  hazard,  nerved  the  men  to  steady 
and  courageous  persistence  which  resulted  in  its  achievement.  For  nearly  two  hours  the  wreck 
and  devastation  in  the  two  armies  was  unexampled.  The  roar  of  artillery  was  deafening. 
Caissons  were  exploded,  men  were  blown  to  pieces  at  their  guns,  regiments  and  brigades 
were  cut  down  like  grass  before  the  reaper.  The  crowning  scene  of  the  contest  was  the  ad- 
vance of  Pickett's  division  of  infantry,  supported  by  Armistead's  brigade,  in  all  eighteen 
thousand  men.  This  movement  in  the  face  of  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  the  entire  Union 
line  is  described  as  the  most  magnificent  instance  of  an  infantry-attack  which  occurred 
during  the  war.  The  Union  troops  meanwhile  held  their  fire  until  the  enemy  was  close 
upon  them,  when  the  slaughter  became  terrific.  Human  endurance,  though  sustained  by 
superhuman  courage,  could  not  sustain  that  terrible  onslaught.  The  Confederate  columns 
wavered;  huge  gaps — quickly  closed  up — attested  to  the  deadly  precision  of  the  Union  fire. 
At  length  a  general  advance  along  the  whole  line  drove  them  back  step  by  step,  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  ensued,  and  then  a  complete  rout  ended  the  battle,  and  Gettsyburg,  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war,  was  lost  and  won.  At  the  moment  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  General 
Hancock,  who  had  fearlessly  exposed  himself  to  danger  from  the  beginning,  was  struck  by  a 
Minie  ball,  and  as  he  fell  from  his  horse  was  caught  by  two  staff-officers  and  immediately 
carried  to  the  rear.  The  wound  was  serious  and  painful.  The  General  was  taken  to  the  field 
hospital,  and  after  an  examination  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  him  at  once  to  his  home. 
He  was  accordingly  taken  by  railway  to  Norristown,  where  under  careful  surgical  treatment, 
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he  slowly  improved,  though  he  continued  to  suffer  inconvenience  for  years.  The  battle  of 
Gettsyburg  ended  on  the  3d  of  July.  During  the  following  day  the  two  armies  lay  quiet, 
confronting  each  other,  caring  for  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead.  On  the  morning  of 
the  5th  the  enemy  had  departed.  It  was  not  until  December  15,  1863,  that  General  Han- 
cock again  reported  for  duty,  and  resumed  command  of  the  Second  Corps.  In  the  spring  of 
1864  began  the  series  of  battles  known  as  those  of  the  "Wilderness,"  a  part  of  Grant's 
campaign  designed  to  turn  Lee's  right,  the  Confederate  lines  being  stretched  along  the  bluffs 
skirting  the  soutb/bank  of  the  Rapidan.  On  the  night  of  May  3d,  the  Second  Corps  moved 
out  of  camp:  eighty-four  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  artillery,  comprising 
nine  batteries — in  all  nearly  thirty  thousand  enlisted  men  and  officers.  Crossing  the  Rap- 
idan, the  Second  Corps  found  the  enemy  in  force  at  the  intersection  of  the  Orange  and 
Brock  plank-roads,  and  General  Hancock  at  once  ordered  intrenchments  to  be  thrown  up.  This 
was  on  May  5,  and  on  that  afternoon  and  during  the  next  day  was  fought  the  battle  of  the 
"Wilderness,"  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  duel,  fought  under  the  most  forbidding  and  exasperat- 
ing circumstances,  and  with  serious  loss  to  the  Union  army.  Hancock's  corps  alone  lost  during 
the  two  days'  engagement  nearly  four  thousand  men.  Grant  persisted  in  his  determination  to 
turn  Lee's  flank,  and  the  army  was  moved  toward  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  where  a  splendid 
victory  was  gained,  including  the  capture,  almost  in  its  entirety,  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
celebrated  brigade.  Marching  and  fighting  as  they  went,  the  army  continued  in  its  movement 
to  Cold  Harbor,  occupying  the  time  until  June  2d.  Here  siege-operations  were  conducted  until 
the  12th,  when  Hancock's  corps,  broken  and  almost  decimated  by  its  terrible  losses,  took  up  the 
march  to  James  River.  From  June  17th  to  27th,  General  Hancock  was  forced  to  accept  relief 
from  his  command,  his  suffering  from  his  wound,  which  still  remained  open,  now  becoming 
unbearable.  On  the  latter  date  he  resumed  the  command  of  his  corps.  During  the  next 
month  he  was  engaged  in  expeditions  to  destroy  the  railroads  north  of  Richmond,  and  on  the 
25th  of  August  the  Second  Corps  was  badly  defeated  with  severe  loss,  at  the  battle  of  Ream's 
Station.  A  constant  succession  of  disasters  had  demoralized  the  corps;  and  although  General 
Hancock  exposed  himself  constantly,  and  almost  with  desperation,  in  his  efforts  to  revive  the 
broken  spirits  of  his  men,  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  them  to  their  old  enthusiasm.  At  Ream's 
Station  Hancock's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  another  ball  cut  his  bridle-rein  in  two,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  life  seemed  a  miracle.  After  Ream's  Station  occurred  the  battle  of  Boydton 
Road,  the  last  fight  in  which  General  Hancock  was  engaged  during  the  war.  This  engagement 
threatened  at  first  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  Second  Corps  by  a  crushing  defeat. 
But  through  an  act  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  daring  on  the  part  of  General  Hancock,  the 
result  was  the  complete  confusion  of  the  Confederates,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand 
prisoners.  The  Second  Corps  moved  down  to  the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  October  28,  1864, 
and  on  November  20th  General  Hancock  relinquished  his  command,  being  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton and  appointed  to  form  the  First  Veteran  Corps  by  enlistment.  He  continued  in  this  service 
until  the  following  February,  when  he  was  requested  to  take  command  of  the  Middle  Military 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  Winchester,  Va.  This  command  he  retained  until  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Lincoln,  on  April  14,  1865,  when  he  was  directed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Capital,  under  orders  from  the  War  Department.  Under  these  orders  it  fell  to  General 
Hancock  to  accomplish  the  detection  and  arrest  of  the  murderer  of  President  Lincoln  and  the 
assailant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  their  fellow-conspirators.  This  duty  he  accomplished 
with  such  celerity  and  completeness  that  every  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  that  cowardly 
conspiracy  was  eventually  captured  and  brought  to  justice.  In  August,  1S66,  General  Hancock 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and 
from  this  time  until  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year  he  was  engaged  in  directing  the  sup- 
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pression  of  the  Indian  outbreaks  which  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  general  war  upon  the 
frontier  settlements,  and  have  since  become  historical.  On  September  12,  1867,  General  Han- 
cock was  appointed  by  the  President  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  comprising 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  attempt  at  the  reorganization  of  the  Southern  States 
after  the  war  brought  about  a  system  of  military  government  in  that  section  of  the  country 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  almost  limitless  power  which  it  conferred  on  its  administrators. 
The  States  recently  in  rebellion  were  divided  into  military  districts,  over  which  was  placed  in 
authority  an  officer  who,  by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867-68,  was  required  to  be  not  under 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  This  entire  scheme  was  in  opposition  to  the  intention  and  wishes 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  was  only  carried  through  by  means  of  the  influence  of  bitter  partisan 
design  on  the  part  of  men  flushed  with  the  pride  of  victory,  and  regardless  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  so  that  their  power  might  be  perpetuated.  In  selecting  the  required  tools  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  policy,  the  public  leaders  doubtless  made  choice  of  General  Hancock 
among  them  from  a  necessity  to  bend  somewhat  to  the  force  of  a  popularity  which  he  shared 
with  only  three  other  general  officers.  Hancock  was  a  life-long  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  of 
good  Pennsylvania  Democratic  stock,  and  it  was  thought,  doubtless,  that  personal  ambi- 
tion would  induce  him  to  succumb  to  the  coercion  it  was  designed  to  put  upon  all  the 
Southern  military  governors  to  force  them  to  agreement  with  the  plans  which  had  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  as  a  perpetual  condition  the  power  of  the  Eepub- 
lican  Party.  On  November  29,  1867,  General  Hancock  arrived  in  New  Orleans  and  as- 
sumed "command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District  and  of  the  Department  composed  of  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas."  His  first  official  act  was  to  issue  his  afterward  celebrated 
"Order  No.  40,"  in  which  he  distinctly  set  forth  his  intention,  within  his  government,  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  state  of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  that  civil  authorities  should  be  permitted  to 
resume  their  functions.  In  thus  subordinating  the  military  to  the  civil  authority,  General 
Hancock  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  judicial  character  of  his  mind,  and  showed  plainly  that 
he  could  not  possibly  be  employed  as  an  instrument  to  carry  out  any  political  purpose  of  which 
his  conscience  did  not  approve.  The  course  indicated  in  his  first  order  was  consistently  ad- 
hered to  during  General  Hancock's  retention  of  his  command.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
it  speedily  aroused  the  ire  and  opposition  of  the  Eepublican  party.  In  a  speech  before  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  General  Garfield  denounced  the  plan  of  government  adopted  by 
General  Hancock,  and  characterized  his  action  as  insubordinate.  At  the  same  time  he  sought 
to  deprive  the  hero  of  Gettysburg  of  power  and  position  by  introducing  a  bill  into  Congress, 
manifestly  aimed  at  General  Hancock,  reducing  the  number  of  Major-Generals  in  the  army. 
This  bill  was  not  pressed  to  a  passage,  from  sheer  fear  of  the  popular  indignation  which  would 
have  followed  such  an  outrageous  attempt  at  the  deposition  of  a  favorite  and  loyal  soldier. 
But  by  petty  and  harassing  acts  of  interference  with  his  government  the  same  spirit  was  shown, 
and  eventually  the  result  immediately  desired  was  accomplished.  General  Hancock  found  that 
his  usefulness  was  being  impaired,  and  accordingly,  at  his  request,  he  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand on  March  16,  1868,  and  on  March  31st  assumed  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic, 
covering  an  enormous  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for 
General  Hancock  to  have  sustained  such  a  brilliant  and  successful  career  as  had  characterized 
him  during  and  after  the  war  without  achieving  great  personal  popularity,  and  being  brought 
prominently  before  the  minds  of  those  political  leaders  who,  within  his  party,  influenced  and 
shaped  political  movements.  Indeed,  it  was  already  felt  that  his  name  might  easily  become  a 
talisman  with  which  to  conjure  success;  and  evidence  of  this  was  given  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  July  4,  1868,  its  presentation  gained  a  vote  of  144£.  Certain 
political  necessities  intervened,  however,  and   Horatio  Seymour  was  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
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cratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  On  March  20,  1869,  General  Hancock  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  Dakota,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  there 
he  remained  until  November  25,  1872,  when  he  was  restored  to  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  year  1872  saw  another  Presidential  election;  but,  though  General  Hancock's  name  was 
freely  canvassed  as  the  wisest  for  the  party,  other  counsel  prevailed,  and  Horace  Greeley  was 
nominated  as  a  compromise-candidate,  with  the  result  of  a  disastrous  defeat  and  the  death  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  mainly  from  disappointment  and  chagrin.  In  December,  1875,  General  Hancock 
was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  summoned  to  investigate  the  course  of  General  Babcock, 
private  secretary  to  General  Grant,  in  connection  with  the  celebrated  "whiskey  ring"  of  St. 
Louis.  General  Hancock  learned  that  Babcock  was  to  be  civilly  tried  at  St.  Louis,  and  his 
objection  to  complicating  civil  and  military  jurisdiction  induced  him  to  recommend  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  St.  Louis  investigation.  His  sug- 
gestion was  adopted ;  and  as  Babcock  was  acquitted  by  the  civil  court,  no  military  examination 
was  made  into  the  question.  From  this  period  until  1877  General  Hancock  was  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  official  duties  as  Commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  with  no 
occurrence  of  serious  import  to  engage  his  attention.  But  the  railroad  riots  of  that  year 
brought  him  again  prominently  before  the  public.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  railroad 
employees  and  forty  thousand  miners  were  on  strike  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
particularly  at  Pittsburg,  the  injury  to  traffic  and  the  general  destruction  and  pillage  were 
terrific.  It  fell  to  General  Hancock  to  direct  the  United  States  troops  that  were  hastily  sum- 
moned from  every  direction  to  quell  this  uprising,  and  it  was  matter  for  general  public  com- 
mendation that  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  disturbance — so  far  as  the  army  was  engaged 
in  this  duty — without  losing  a  man  and  without  killing  a  rioter.  The  National  Democratic 
Convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  June  22,  1880.  General  Garfield  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Eepublican  Convention  at  Chicago  three  weeks  before,  and  his  acknowledged  ability,  personal 
popularity,  and  political  strength  rendered  it  necessary  to  nominate  the  strongest  candidate  on 
the  opposing  side.  It  was  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  the  great  General  when,  on  the 
second  ballot,  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  was  nominated  unanimously.  Few  political  contests 
in  this  country  have  awakened  so  much  personal  feeling  as  this  one.  The  nearly  equal  division 
of  political  sentiment  in  the  country,  which  had  so  excited  the  nation  in  1876,  caused  the  strife 
to  be  bitter  and  aggressive.  It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  high  character  and  faithful  services 
of  General  Hancock  that  never,  during  the  heat  of  that  contest,  was  there  raised  a  doubt  of  his 
integrity;  never  did  the  breath  of  scandal  blow  upon  his  reputation.  The  closeness  of  the 
popular  vote  was  one  of  those  incidents  which  have  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  world,  as 
illustrating  the  tenacity  and  vitality  of  the  Eepublican  form  of  government.  In  this  vote  of 
9,218,251,  of  which  the  Democrats  received  4,444,952  and  the  Republicans  4,454,416 — the 
remainder  being  Greenback  and  Prohibition — a  plurality  of  only  9,464  for  Garfield  showed  how 
closely  public  sentiment  was  divided.  In  the  Electoral  College  the  vote  stood  214  to  155. 
General  Hancock  accepted  his  defeat  philosophically ;  and  if  his  ambition  made  the  result  a  dis- 
appointment to  him,  not  even  his  closest  friends  ever  discovered  it.  Devoting  himself  with  his 
customary  fidelity  to  his  military  duties,  he  had  not  personally  interfered  in  the  canvass;  and, 
the  election  past,  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  seemingly  undisturbed  by  any  reflec- 
tions upon  his  failure  to  achieve  the  highest  position  open  to  the  ambition  of  an  American  citi- 
zen. And  thus  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Headquarters  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  New  York,  February  9,  1886.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Norristown,  Pa., 
and  interred  in  Montgomery  Cemetery  February  13,  1886. 
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ALEXANDER  MITCHELL. 

The  late  Alexander  Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  capitalist,  banker,  and  railroad  president, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  great  business,  social,  and  political  powers  of  the  Northwest. 
He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who  spent  nearly  half  a  century  of  his  life  in  his  adopted  home, 
and  left  the  impress  of  his  ability  and  character  upon  its  institutions  and  the  hearts  of  its  peo- 
ple. He  was  born  October  18,  1817,  in  the  parish  of  Ellon,  in  the  central  portion  of  Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland,  and  was  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Lendrum)  Mitchell.  After  study- 
ing in  the  private  schools  he  was  for  two  years  in  a  law  office  in  Aberdeen,  where  he  broadened 
the  range  of  his  studies  and  reading,  and  later  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house  in  Peter- 
head, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  business  knowledge  and  developed  something  of  those 
traits  that  insured  his  great  success  in  life.  In  May,  1839,  when  many  of  the  enterprising 
young  men  of  Scotland,  seeking  a  field  for  the  employment  of  their  energies,  were  coming  to 
America  and  into  the  Northwestern  States,  young  Mitchell  was  among  the  number.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  immigration  was  George  Smith,  of  Chicago,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire, 
who  had  come  to  the  country  several  years  before  and  at  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
in  the  fall  of  1838  had  procured  a  charter  for  the  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  had  known  our  subject  at  his  home,  and  his  confidence  in  the  young  man's  business 
ability,  force,  and  integrity  led  him  to  offer  his  countryman  the  secretaryship  of  this  company. 
Under  the  laws  of  the  State  the  insurance  company  which  Mr.  Smith  had  organized  was  practi- 
cally a  bank,  and  one  much  more  solid  and  safe  than  the  "  wildcat"  banks  which  were  predomi- 
nant at  that  day  among  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country,  and  it  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  and  beneficial  part  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  community.  Mr.  Mitchell's  accep- 
tance of  its  secretaryship  and  practically  of  its  management  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long 
sequence  of  events  in  his  commercial  career,  which  led  on  and  upward  until  it  may  be  said 
without  extravagance  that  the  story  of  his  life  is  not  only  the  history  of  Milwaukee's  growth 
and  prosperity  but  that  of  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  company  issued  certificates  of 
deposit  in  the  form  of  bank-bills  of  the  usual  denominations  from  one  dollar  upward,  redeemable 
on  demand,  which  passed  into  general  circulation  as  currency,  and  it  bought  and  sold  exchange 
and  discounted  paper  like  other  banks,  for  a  bank  it  virtually  was.  The  business  of  the  com- 
pany extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Northwest,  and  its  certificates  of  deposit  formed  a  popular  and 
reliable  currency  which  circulated  throughout  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Kentucky,  being  received  on  deposit  at  the  banks  of  all  the  Western  towns  and  always  redeemed 
in  gold  at  the  counter  of  the  company  and  by  its  agents.  The  amount  of  this  currency,  in  1843 
$100,000,  increased  by  1851  to  $1,470,000.  Those  were  days  of  very  frequent  "runs"  on  banks, 
for  the  "wildcat"  concerns  were  not  conducive  to  public  confidence,  and  Mr.  Mitchell's  company 
had  its  share  of  them,  but  met  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  rested  upon  a  founda- 
tion different  from  that  of  some  of  its  rivals.  When  the  season  of  severest  pressure  came  and 
several  of  the  "wild-cat"  banks  had  succumbed,  an  unusually  desperate  "run"  was  begun  on 
that  of  which  our  subject  was  the  head.  Mr.  Mitchell's  greeting  to  the  throng  of  frightened 
depositors  was:  "Good-morning,  boys;  come  on  and  get  your  gold,"  and  he  stood  by  watching 
his  tellers  pass  out  the  shining  metal  until  there  was  no  more  demand  for  it.  By  a  course  of 
which  this  serves  as  an  illustration  Mr.  Mitchell's  reputation  was  early  fixed,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  community  and  the  wide  country  through  which  his  bank  did  business.  In 
1852  the  State  banking  law  went  into  effect,  and  the  company  was  reorganized  under  its  provi- 
sions as  the  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  Bank,  with  Alexander  Mitchell  as 
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President  and  David  Ferguson,  another  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  as  Cashier.  This 
bank  put  currency  in  circulation  which  was  only  withdrawn  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  because  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  notes  of  State  banks  by  the  national  banking  laws. 
The  business  of  the  bank  grew  constantly,  apace  with  the  increase  of  the  city,  the  State,  and 
the  great  Northwest,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1892  its  transactions  reached  one-third  of  the 
entire  banking  business  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  of  the  country.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Mitchell  had  given  a  share  of  his 
attention  to  various  other  forms  of  business,  and  his  energy  had  found  exercise  in  the  building 
up  of  various  vast  interests.  When  he  became  a  resident  of  Milwaukee  the  population  of  the 
place  was  only  a  few  thousands  and  of  the  entire  State  not  over  thirty  thousand,  and  he  thus 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  with  the  country.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  wealth 
in  this  condition  of  the  community,  built  with  care  and  circumspection,  and  adopted  only  those 
conservative  methods  of  money -making  that  were  free  alike  from  great  speculative  profit  and 
from  extreme  peril  and  always  those  that  were  devoid  of  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  reprehen- 
sible means.  All  that  he  acquired  was  through  legitimate  and  most  honorable  avenues  of  com- 
mercial investment— through  the  exercise  of  rare  business  wisdom,  governed  by  as  rare  and 
fastidious  a  rectitude.  It  was  as  a  railroad  financier  and  manager  and  to  his  sagacity,  enter- 
prise, and  able  executive  action  it  is  largely  due  that  the  railways  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the 
Northwest  were  early  brought  into  a  system  with  tributary  and  connecting  lines  and  made 
mutually  useful  to  each  other  and  vastly  so  to  the  country,  instead  of  lingering  as  feeble  indi- 
vidual roads  powerless  almost  as  factors  in  the  development  of  a  general  prosperity.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  first  official  connection  with  railroads  came  in  1848,  when  after  some  investment  in 
its  stock  he  was,  in  recognition  of  his  general  business  qualifications,  made  a  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  Waukesha  Eailroad.  From  this  time  on,  but  more  particularly  during  the 
after-the-war  period,  our  subject  gave  largely  of  his  strength  to  the  furtherance  of  great  rail- 
road projects  and  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  railroad 
interests  in  the  Northwest.  A  crisis  in  the  railroad  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State  pre- 
cipitated by  the  universal  panic  of  1857,  which  reached  its  height  in  1861-62,  and  lasted  until 
1865,  put  nearly  all  of  the  railroads  in  an  exceedingly  precarious  condition,  but  just  at  the  time 
when  the  prospect  looked  most  disastrous,  supreme  peril  was  averted  by  a  great  and  bold 
stroke.  Through  Mr.  Mitchell's  influence,  the  bondholders  of  the  imperilled  lines  associated 
themselves  in  a  corporate  capacity  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  their  properties  and 
the  enhancing  of  their  productive  values.  The  collapse  of  several  companies  and  the  general 
insecurity  and  inefficiency  of  others,  together  with  the  danger  that  still  others  would  fall  into 
hands  which  would  divert  them  into  channels  of  traffic  and  travel  favorable  to  other  cities  and 
centres  of  trade,  altogether  formed  a  complicated  condition  threatening  alike  to  the  interests  of 
the  roads  as  a  whole  and  to  the  commercial  primacy  of  Milwaukee.  These  threatening  evils 
were  averted  by  the  purchase  of  the  several  roads  as  their  titles  were  cleared  in  the  courts,  and 
the  completion  of  plans  for  the  consolidation  of  all  under  the  ownership  and  management  of  a 
single  company.  The  valuable  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  was  first  secured,  including  the  Hori- 
con  line.  The  Milwaukee  and  Watertown  road  running  to  Columbus,  with  a  branch  to  San 
Prairie,  was  then  bought.  The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad  Company  was  then  formed, 
May  5,  1863,  in  which  all  these  lines  and  their  branches,  with  their  projected  extensions,  were 
merged,  and  Alexander  Mitchell  was  elected  president  of  the  new  corporation.  A  year  or  two 
later  the  Prairie  du  Chien  line  was  added  to  the  St.  Paul  system ;  the  lines  through  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  to  St.  Paul  were  afterward  completed ;  the  interior  connections  in  Wisconsin  to  Osh- 
kosh,  Madison,  Columbus,  and  Portage,  and  to  Mineral  Point  and  Platteville,  were  perfected ; 
the  separate  line  to  Chicago  was  built,  the  Eacine  and  Southwestern  and  the  Chicago  and 
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Pacific  were  consolidated  with  the  main  lines ;  the  Council  Bluffs  road  was  added,  and  the  exten- 
sions were  constructed  into  Dakota  and  the  far  Northwest.  In  1874,  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  changed  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad  Company,  which  it  has 
since  retained.  The  success  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  railroad  management  was  shown  from  the  first 
and  all  the  way  through  his  incumbency  of  the  chief  office  of  the  consolidated  company.  The 
stock  of  the  company  went  steadily  upward ;  it  repaid  the  amount  of  all  the  bonds  issued  to 
construct  its  various  lines ;  now  pays  a  remunerative  dividend  on  every  dollar  of  its  stock,  and 
the  company  owns  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  in  the  world.  In  1869  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  elected  President  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailroad  Company,  but  he  resigned 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  having  decided  that  public  policy  rendered  it  unadvisable  that  two 
great  parallel  and  competing  lines  should  be  under  the  same  management.  The  affairs  of  the 
road  were  almost  unaffected  and  never  seriously  impaired  by  the  panic  of  1873,  and  its  general 
prosperity,  increasing  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  has  had  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  rail- 
road achievement.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  not  alone  indirectly,  through  Mr.  Mitchell's  wise 
management  of  railroad  and  other  interests,  but  directly  through  the  zeal  of  his  discharge  of 
official  duties,  has  reaped  great  and  lasting  benefit.  Following  the  panic  of  1857,  the  city 
credit  was  seriously  impaired.  In  1861,  under  the  authority  of  a  Legislative  Act,  a  plan  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  city  debt  was  formed,  largely  upon  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  passed 
into  successful  operation,  and,  rescuing  the  credit  of  the  city,  made  it  as  good  as  that  of  any  city 
in  the  West.  For  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  Debt  Commissioners,  three  in  number,  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  Board,  continued  under  successive  administrations,  performed  the  valuable  ser- 
vices which  resulted  as  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Of  these  Commissioners 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  one,  and  he  held  the  office  continuously  by  reappointment  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  although  his  colleagues  were  frequently  changed.  In  politics  Mr.  Mitchell  was  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  mature  years  a  Democrat,  but  with  strong  conservative  tendencies. 
When  the  Whig  party  arose,  he  became  one  of  its  supporters,  because  he  was  a  practical 
banker,  and  that  was  the  bank  party  of  the  time.  When  the  question  of  slavery  became  so 
potent  as  to  cause  a  division  of  the  people  on  sectional  lines  and  to  precipitate  war,  he  became 
a  Republican  and  supported  the  principles  of  the  party  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  be- 
came an  adherent  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Andrew  Johnson's  administration  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  rebelling  States,  and  in  the  reorganization  of  party  lines  which  followed  he 
became  a  Democrat.  He  supported  Horatio  Seymour  for  the  Presidency  in  1868,  and  himself 
suffered  defeat  in  a  canvass  for  Congress  in  the  First  Wisconsin  District,  composed  of  Milwau- 
kee, Racine,  Kenosha,  Walworth,  and  Waukesha  counties.  In  1870  he  was  again  a  candidate 
for  the  same  office,  and  some  of  the  adverse  coalitions  that  had  formerly  existed  being  elimi- 
nated, he  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority  over  his  Republican  opponent,  Judge  W.  P.  Lyon 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1S72  he  was  re-elected,  but  political  life  was  not  wholly  congenial 
to  him,  and  in  1874  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  In  1876  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Delegates  at  Large  from  Wisconsin  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  subsequently  assumed  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign,  but  at  its  unsuccessful  close  retired  permanently  from  party  politics,  even  declining, 
in  1879,  the  nomination  for  the  Governorship.  During  his  Congressional  career  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  prominent  and  zealous  in  support  of  such  financial  measures  as  were  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  credit  and  for  the  restoration  of  specie  payments.  Upon  this  subject  he 
made  a  remarkably  clear  and  forceful  speech  on  the  27th  of  March,  1874,  presenting  a  most 
cogent  and  convincing  argument  against  an  inflated  currency  and  a  deranged  monetar}T  system 
and  the  evils  that  arise  from  any  basis  except  specie  for  the  money  circulation  of  the  country. 
An  earlier  speech,  April  6,  1872,  which  was  a  powerful  plea  for  the  revival  of  American  ship- 
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ping  by  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  taxation  that  rested  upon  it,  was  another  of  his  notable 
deliverances  in  Congress.  It  was  such  subjects  that  most  interested  him,  for  he  was  conserva- 
tive rather  than  partisan  in  his  politics.  The  people  of  Milwaukee  knew  Mr.  Mitchell,  not 
alone  as  the  successful  banker,  far-sighted  railroad  financier,  and  conservative  politician,  but  as 
a  most  public-spirited  and  useful  citizen,  and — a  narrower  circle  of  intimates — as  a  man  of  most 
captivating  social  qualities.  Among  the  monuments  to  his  city  love  and  public  spirit  is  the 
beautiful  building  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  erection  of  which  he  has  the  credit.  His 
house  was  regarded  as  the  handsomest  in  the  West  and  the  grounds  around  it  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country.  He  always  maintained  pride  in  his  nationality,  and  he  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Milwaukee  St.  Andrews  Society,  organized  by  his  countrymen  in  1859,  and  which 
still  holds  its  annual  meetings  and  games  upon  his  farm  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  He  was 
widely  acquainted  with  the  men  of  large  affairs  the  country  over,  and  enjoyed  their  confidence 
and  respect  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  was  for  years  the  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Bankers.  How  greatly  he  was  loved  and  respected  in  his  home  and  throughout  the  country 
was  revealed  by  the  expressions  of  individuals  and  the  press  when  he  died,  with  what  seemed 
suddenness  to  his  friends,  in  New  York,  April  19,  1887.  He  had  been  gradually  losing  strength 
for  two  months,  and  had  been  on  a  trip  with  his  wife  to  their  winter  home  in  Florida,  where,  at 
his  magnificent  place,  "Villa  Alexandria,"  just  at  the  head  of  St.  John's  Eiver,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  season,  spending  much  time  out-of-doors  and  getting  far  more 
exercise  than  he  had  ever  had  before.  Yet,  although  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits,  he 
steadily  lost  flesh.  Leaving  Florida  he  had  reached  New  York  city  on  his  way  home,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  the  ailment  that  proved  fatal,  while  listening  to  the  singing  of  Patti  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  retired  to  his  hotel,  where  he  died  a  few  days  thereafter.  His 
death  was  recognized  as  a  widespread  bereavement  and  caused  the  most  poignant  sorrow  to  his 
family  and  friends.  Mr.  Mitchell  married,  in  1841,  Miss  Martha  Eeed,  daughter  of  Seth  Eeed, 
a  pioneer  of  Milwaukee.  He  left  one  son,  John  Lendrum  Mitchell,  now  a  little  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  who  since  his  father's  death  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  great  Milwaukee 
Bank  and  also  conducts  successfully  the  other  vast  interests  left  to  him.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  District  by  a  heavy  majority  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  great  Northwest.  He  has  for  five  years  held  the  position 
of  one  of  the  managers  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  having  been  appointed  by 
Congress,  and  he  was  also  designated  by  the  President  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  but  resigned  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  and  public  duties. 


RICHARD  YAUX. 

Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  ex-Mayor,  ex-Recorder  and 
ex-Member  of  Congress  of  that  city,  and  widely  known  as  the  leading  penologist  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  19,  1816,  and  died  in  his  home  in  that  city 
March  22,  1895.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Roberts  Vaux,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  The  latter,  also  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  occupied  a  leading 
place  among  his  fellow-citizens  for  nearly  half  a  century.  A  philanthropist  by  nature,  he 
made  a  close  study  of  the  needs  of  his  native  city,  and  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  long  and 
active  life  to  the  task  of  meeting  them,  winning  deserved  public  esteem  and  high  honor  as  the 
reward  of  his  labors.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  excellent  public  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Blind  School  and 
Asylum,  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund,  and  other  benevolent  and  philanthropic  institutions. 
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In  the  work  of  founding  and  organizing  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  he  likewise  took 
a  leading  part,  and,  as  one  of  its  principal  officers  for  many  years,  carefully  watched  and  fos- 
tered its  development.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  an  honorary  and  corresponding  member  of  many  other  scientific  and  literary 
societies,  American  and  European.  The  subjects  of  penal  law  and  the  government  of  prisons 
early  engaged  his  attention  and  led  to  his  making  a  close  study  of  both.  His  knowledge  in  these 
departments  was  utilized  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  through  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  "  to  adapt  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment. " 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  entrusted  with  the  building  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and 
was  also  called  upon  to  serve  as  Inspector  of  this  institution  when  it  went  into  operation. 
Judge  Vaux  was  a  man  of  broad  culture.  He  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  his  youth  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  methods,  but  his  mental  development  was  largely  the  result  of  per- 
sonal application  to  study  after  he  was  emancipated  from  the  usual  curriculum.  He  believed 
that  the  common  methods  of  teaching  and  training  youth  were  faulty,  and  in  order  that  his  son 
might  escape  the  narrowing  effects  of  the  ordinary  system  he  personally  undertook  his  educa- 
tion, carrying  it  on,  in  large  part,  at  home  under  private  tutors,  who  taught  their  charge  under 
his  immediate  supervision.  His  son,  Eichard  Vaux,  was  a  striking  example  of  his  wisdom  in 
this  particular;  and  to  it  owed  in  no  small  degree  the  strong  individuality  which  placed  him  high 
among  his  fellows.  Having  completed  the  very  thorough  course  marked  out  for  him  by  his 
distinguished  father,  Eichard  Vaux,  still  following  parental  indications,  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  the  late  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
lawyers  of  his  time.  A  year  before  coming  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  after- 
ward he  sailed  for  Europe  as  confidential  bearer  of  dispatches  from  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  Hon.  Andrew  Stevenson,  then  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  post 
of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  this  Embassy  becoming  vacant,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  through 
the  transfer  of  its  incumbent  to  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it  and  immediately  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  this  connection,  which  he  discharged  with  rare  tact  and  ability  for  the 
period  of  a  year,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Eush.  While  in  London  he 
soon  became  the  most  popular  young  man  at  the  American  Legation.  Although  offered  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  concluded  to  decline  the  honor  in  order  to 
complete  his  projected  European  tour.  From  London  he  journeyed  to  Brussels,  accompanying 
thither  the  Hon.  Mr.  Maxey,  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  American  Embassy  at  that 
capital.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Paris,  and  afterward  visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  brilliant 
capitals  of  the  Continent.  Upon  his  return  to  London  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
to  accept  the  post  of  Private  Secretary.  During  his  stay  of  several  months  in  the  English  capi- 
tal, he  had  the  entree  to  court  circles  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  large  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day.  His  sojourn  abroad  was  of  the  highest  value  as  a  complement  to 
his  early  education,  affording  him  rare  opportunities  for  perfecting  and  polishing  the  innate 
courtesy  of  his  nature.  In  1839  Mr.  Vaux  returned  to  America.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  taken 
no  active  part  in  politics,  but  his  affiliations  were  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  mentioned  his  fellow -citizens  of  the  same  political  faith,  discerning  in  the  highly  edu- 
cated and  polished  young  lawyer  certain  characteristics  which  they  believed  would  win  him 
success  in  public  life,  nominated  him  for  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  the 
spring  of  1840  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  which  renominated  Martin 
Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  Eecorder  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
This  most  responsible  position  was  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Vaux,  who  held  it  seven  years,  during 
which  time  no  decision  by  him  was  ever  reversed  by  a  higher  court.  This  fact  in  itself  speaks 
volumes  for  his  industry  and  legal  knowledge.     His  decisions  while  in  office  were  collected  and 
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published  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  Vaux's  Recorder's  Decisions,  and  immediately  gave 
him  a  wide  reputation.  The  work  itself  is  now  rated  as  a  legal  treasure.  In  1842  Mr.  Vaux 
was  honored  by  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Philadelphia.  His  party  was 
greatly  in  the  minority  and  the  election  of  its  nominee  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  Neverthe- 
less great  reliance  was  placed  upon  Mr.  Vaux's  candidacy.  He  was  known  to  be  extremely 
popular  and  his  talents  were  undeniable.  As  events  proved  no  better  selection  could  have  been 
made,  for  his  candidature  came  very  near  extinguishing  the  usual  majority  of  the  opposition, 
actually  reducing  it  from  five  thousand  to  a  few  hundred.  While  holding  the  office  of  Recorder, 
Mr.  Vaux  was  burdened  with  the  cares  of  two  other  trusts  of  high  importance,  viz.,  Inspector- 
ship of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  and  Comptrollership  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
being  appoined  to  the  former  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  the  latter  succeeding 
his  worthy  father,  who  had  long  and  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position.  Mr.  Vaux  re- 
signed the  office  of  Recorder  in  1847.  His  acceptance  of  it  seven  years  previously  was  a  matter 
of  principle  solely,  for  it  had  been  deprived  by  legislative  enactment  of  all  emoluments.  He 
now  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  continued  with  high  success  down  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  ranking  with  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  bar  in  the  State.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Vaux  was  nominated  a  second  time  for  the  Mayoralty  and  was  defeated.  A  third  nomination 
was  accepted  by  him  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1854,  his  opponent, 
who  was  successful,  being  Judge  Robert  T.  Conrad.  Later  he  was  nominated  a  fourth  time 
and  made  the  canvass  against  Mr.  Henry  D.  Moore,  whom  he  defeated.  When  Mayor  Vaux 
entered  upon  his  official  duties  he  found  that  the  organization  of  the  city  government,  begun 
after  the  consolidation,  had  only  been  partly  completed.  He  at  once  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  work,  and  the  system  he  introduced  remained  in  operation  until  the  passing  of  the  new  city 
charter  in  1885.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  City  Council,  as  early  as  1857,  Mayor  Vaux 
laid  the  first  plan  for  the  reform  charter;  and  in  1885  he  took  a  principal  part  in  framing  it, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  its  adoption.  Mr.  Vaux  was  through  life  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  cause  of  public  education,  and  both  privately  and  officially  rendered  it  great  alsist- 
ance.  In  1858  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  Girard  College,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board.  "  While  in  this  position  he  introduced  in  the  management 
a  feature  which  excited  much  comment  and  approval.  Finding  many  of  the  students  incapable 
of  pursuing  efficiently  the  higher  branches  of  a  college  curriculum,  he  secured  the  adoption  of 
a  provision  requiring  such  pupils  to  learn  some  useful  handicraft.  This  feature,  however,  was 
subsequently  abandoned."  Mr.  Vaux  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  City 
Trusts,  which  has  the  management  of  Girard  College  and  other  trusts,  having  been  appointed 
to  this  position  by  the  judges  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  close  of  his  Mayoralty,  Mr.  Vaux 
neither  sought  nor  held  any  political  office,  although  he  was  thrice  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  Electoral  ticket  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee.  He  also  received  the  nomination  of  Congressman-at-large  from  the 
Democratic  State  Convention,  which  was  made  in  recognition  of  his  high  character  and  emi- 
nent public  and  party  services.  In  1890,  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Third  Congressional  District,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Vaux  was  spontaneously 
named  and  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  served  for  the  unexpired  term.  But  his  character,  at 
once  bold  and  independent  in  its  originality,  rose  above  and  beyond  the  confines  of  mere  parti- 
sanship. His  whole  life  was  a  stern  and  strong  protest  against  the  corruption  practised  in 
modern  politics,  and  for  this  reason  he  declined  to  enter  into  the  contest  for  renomination  in 
the  face  of  a  strong  opposition  within  his  own  party.  Mr.  Vaux  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  and  continued  one  of  its  most 
active  and  useful  members.     He  was  the  author  of  several  historical  essays  of  deep  interest, 
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some  of  which  he  read  before  that  body,  the  most  recent  being  on  the  life  of  Jacob  Heister,  one 
of  the  five  "Dutch"  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  State  Constitution  of  1790.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  other  associations  of  learned  men, 
and  was  keenly  interested  in  their  work.  In  the  Masonic  Order  he  had  been  very  prominent 
for  many  years.  The  following  record  of  his  Masonic  career  is  taken  from  J.  C.  Yorston  & 
Co.  's  "  Portrait  Gallery  of  Prominent  Freemasons  in  the  United  States" : 

"  Bro.  Vaux  first  saw  and  was  brought  to  Masonic  light  by  Bro.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  at  the 
time  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Lodge  No.  3  of  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1843,  and  since  then  has  been  an  earnest  seeker  after  further  light.  At  the  request  of 
Grand  Master  Chandler  he  united  with  Lodge  No.  121,  February  23,  1844,  and  ably  assisted  in 
reviving  its  waning  activity,  brought  about  during  and  by  reason  of  the  Anti-Masonic  difficul- 
ties. In  1845  he  became  W.  M.  of  the  Lodge.  Bro.  Vaux  was  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  in 
Harmon}r  Chapter,  No.  52,  of  Philadelphia,  September  24,  1846,  and  was  knighted  in  Philadel- 
phia Commandery,  No.  42,  November  16,  1855.  After  serving  in  a  number  of  appointed  offices 
in  the  Grand  Lodge,  he  was  elected  in  1862  and  served  as  Junior  Grand  Warden  during  1863 
and  1864.  In  1864  he  was  elected  and  served  as  Senior  Grand  Warden  during  1865  and  1866; 
in  1866  he  was  elected  and  served  as  Deputy  Grand  Master,  until  the  death  of  Grand  Master 
Bro.  John  L.  Goddard,  on  July  17,  1868,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  Grand 
Master.  In  1867,  he  was  elected  and  served  as  Grand  Master  in  1868  and  1869.  It  was  dur- 
ing 1868  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia,  was  laid  by  him  as 
Grand  Master.  From  1859  to  1862  inclusive,  Bro.  Vaux  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Correspondence.  In  December,  1875,  he  was  again  appointed  as  Chairman 
of  that  Committee,  which  position  he  has  since  most  acceptably  filled.  As  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  his  most  arduous  duties  have  been  performed,  his  grandest  work  achieved,  and  his 
influence  most  wisely  wielded,  for  like  a  beacon  he  has  diffused  Masonic  light  and  knowledge 
far  and  near,  and  has  ever  lifted  up  his  warning  voice  and  proclaimed  against  any  attempt  to 
remove  a  Masonic  landmark,  or  make  any  innovation  in  the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of 
the  Fraternity.  In  his  valedictory  on  retiring  from  the  Oriental  chair,  he  said:  'The  obliga- 
tions resting  on  the  conscience  of  the  Grand  Master  to  maintain  the  landmarks,  usages  and 
customs  of  the  Order,  to  support  the  Constitution,  rules  and  regulations  and  edicts  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  preserve  its  dignity  and  sovereignty,  are  unyielding.  More  rigid  than  the 
proclaimed  inflexibility  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  these  obligations,  supreme  and 
paramount,  demand  unqualified  obedience.  This  duty  to  obey,  permits  no  mental  reservation 
to  lessen  or  weaken  it. '  In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  Bro.  Vaux  ever  keeps  his  crest 
full  high  advanced,  possessing  that  sentiment  which  would  feel  a  stain  like  a  wound.  When 
he  thinks  he  is  not  content  to  pick  up  the  current  flotsam  and  jetsam  in  literature  or  society  as 
a  part  of  a  commoner  traditional  belief,  but  draws  inspiration  from  his  own  observation,  reflec- 
tion or  criticism.  .  .  .  His  odd  and  striking  combination  of  mental,  personal,  and  social  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  mark  Bro.  Vaux  as  one  of  the  few  men  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die." 

Judge  Joseph  W.  Fellows,  33°,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  leading  authority  on  Masonic  law 
and  jurisprudence  and  a  distinguished  citizen  and  Mason,  thus  writes  of  Mr.  Vaux : 

"I  regard  Brother  Vaux  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  broad-minded  men  in  the 
whole  Fraternity  of  the  country ;  but  more  than  that,  his  integrity  and  his  unswerving  fidelity 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Masonry  are  the  royal  jewels  of  his  character :  his  views  are 
grounded  deep  and  firm  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  order.  He  is  a  corner-stone  in 
the  temple  which  is  the  grand  symbol  of  Masonry.  Wherever  he  leads  the  way  it  will  be  safe 
and  prosperous  for  the  fraternity  to  follow." 

Another  writer  says : 

"  Upon  every  important  question  he  holds  decided  opinions,  and  this  opinion  he  never  hesi- 
tates to  express,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  harmony  with  what  others  may  think  never  seems  to  be 
considered  by  him.  The  only  question  with  him  is,  Is  it  right  or  wrong?  and  that  having  been 
determined  in  his  own  mind  his  position  is  at  once  announced.     He  stands  by  his  convictions 
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with  unfaltering  and  continuous  persistence,  and  never  yields  or  succumbs  until  overcome  by 
numbers.  He  is  not  a  partisan  in  any  sense ;  he  cannot  be  induced  to  favor  what  he  does  not 
approve,  and  he  never  takes  a  position  because  of  its  popularity.  It  is  his  own  judgment  upon 
which  he  acts,  and  until  this  is  convinced  he  is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  It  is  this  quality  of  standing 
by  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  his  unshaken  adherence  to  his  convictions  that  occasioned 
the  only  asperities  of  his  life.  Yet  those  who  differ  with  him  in  opinion  admire  the  ingenuous 
and  unstudied  freedom  of  his  speech.  What  he  thinks  he  says,  and  when  he  has  spoken  one 
can  see  there  is  no  double  meaning  and  there  remains  behind  no  lurking  idea  to  deceive  or 
entrap.  Indeed,  so  free  is  he  from  intention  of  wrong  in  himself  that  he  has  no  room  for  sus- 
picion of  duplicity  in  others.  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  gallant,  chivalrous,  generous,  he 
is  as  quick  to  graciously  acknowledge  a  courtesy  or  his  own  error  as  he  is  to  resent  an 
affront.  His  is  a  striking  personality — standing  fully  six  feet  in  height,  of  splendid  propor- 
tion, his  well-balanced  head  with  its  wealth  of  soft  hair  and  beard  give  to  him  a  picturesque- 
ness  that  has  been  universally  admired.  His  is  a  face  to  remember  and  admire,  for  in  it  gentle- 
ness and  strength  are  so  happily  blended  as  to  inspire  the  admiration  of  the  good  and  the  fear 
of  the  oppressor." 

Mr.  Vaux  held  undisputed  rank  as  the  leading  penologist  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
a  voluminous  writer  in  this  department.  Among  his  published  volumes  are :  "  Penal,  an  Ele- 
ment in  Social  Science ;"  "  Crime  Cause ;"  "The  Convict  and  his  Punishment;"  "  Short  Talks  on 
Crime  Cause  and  Correct  Punishment;"  "The  Convict ;"" The  Pennsylvania  Prison  System;" 
"  The  State  and  the  Prison ;"  "  Locked  Up ;"  "  Inside  Out ;"  and  "  The  Ancient  Prison  Systems  and 
their  Effect  on  Society  and  the  Criminal;"  also  a  "Sketch  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary." 
His  "  Eeports  of  the  Penitentiary"  aggregate  nearly  fifty  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  productions 
enumerated,  he  also  delivered  a  large  number  of  lectures  and  addresses,  many  of  which  have 
been  printed,  upon  various  political,  social,  and  literary  topics,  and  in  fact,  throughout  his 
entire  career  he  displayed  an  almost  unexampled  mental  activity  and  fecundity,  nourished  and 
inspired  by  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  study  on  numerous  branches  of  knowledge  and  culture. 
The  late  Hon.  Furman  Sheppard,  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  jurists  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
contributed  the  following  to  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Vaux  published  in  a  former  volume,  and  we  here 
reprint  it  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  notice : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  in  a  few  words  an  activity  so  fertile  and  many-sided ;  but 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  the  quality  which  seems  especially  to  distinguish  Mr.  Vaux, 
we  would  say  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  his  free,  bold,  independent  originality.  This  feature  of 
personal  individuality  pervades  his  thought,  speech,  action,  manner,  and  appearance.  He  is 
unlike  others,  as  others  are  unlike  him,  and  it  may  be  said  that  his  only  parallel  is  himself. 
His  thinking  is  not  taken  up  from  what  is  already  current  in  literature  or  society,  as  a  part  of 
the  common  or  traditional  stock  of  belief,  but  is  always  freshly  drawn  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, reflections,  and  criticisms.  While  from  its  novelty  it  may  not  always  command  im- 
mediate assent,  it  is,  from  its  impressiveness,  sure  to  be  received  with  attentive  respect.  Indif- 
ferent, himself,  to  the  present  acceptance  of  his  views,  he  is  content  to  leave  their  vindication 
to  the  tests  of  time.  The  same  individuality  marks  his  style  and  manner  of  expression.  Free 
from  literary  formalism,  and  not  over-mindful  of  literary  conventionalism,  the  structure  of 
his  writings  is,  in  these  respects,  a  spontaneous  reflex  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer.  The 
style  is  the  man,  and  the  man,  in  his  striking  combination  of  mental,  personal,  and  social 
qualities  and  characteristics,  and  in  his  general  being  and  doing,  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
unique." 

Full  of  years  and  honors,  Mr.  Vaux  after  a  short  illness  died  on  the  date  already  given, 
at  his  home,  1900  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  Tuesday,  March  26,  1895,  at  2  o'clock 
p.m.,  appropriate  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  course  of  an  eloquent  eulogy 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  these  resolutions,  George  W.  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  jurist  and  statesman: 
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"I  have  endeavored  to  give  some  slight  outline  of  the  worth  of  this  man.  But  there  were 
one  or  two  traits  of  character  which  were  quite  conspicuous  with  him.  I  wish  to  present  a 
contrast,  not  a  parallel.  A  great  historian  in  four  words  has  described  a  man  of  considerable 
parts  but  of  different  character.  Mr.  Vaux,  in  the  latter  half  of  that  description,  resembled 
him.  His  liberality  was  great,  even  to  excess;  he  was  profuse;  he  was  prodigal  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  own  means  to  assist  all  those  who  had,  and  sometimes  who  had  not,  proper  claims 
upon  his  benevolence;  but  he  was  ever  warily  watchful  over  the  misuse  of  public  money. 
Eecently,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  aye,  almost  with  the  words  on  his  dying  lips,  he  pro- 
tested, against  the  undue  expenditure  of  public  money  without  a  certainty  of  reaching  an 
adequate  result  for  that  expenditure.  The  last  words  that  Eichard  Vaux  ever  spoke  to  his 
fellow-citizens  were:  'Don't  spend  without  something  like  a  reasonable  expectation  of  reaping 
the  results  of  mighty  outlay. '  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  I  have  stood  side  by  side  with  this  man  for 
nearly  seventy  years,  from  early  boyhood  up  and  literally  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  when  I 
make  this  retrospect,  I  am  painfully  impressed  with  how  utterly  evanescent  and  transitory  is 
everything  in  this  world  of  ours.  Sir  David  Wilkie  tells  us  that,  when  he  was  rambling 
through  the  halls  and  corridors  of  a  Spanish  convent,  an  old  monk,  looking  up  to  the  wall,  as  I 
am  doing  at  this  moment,  and  seeing  the  busts  of  the  mighty  men  who  had  gone  before  him, 
said :  'After  a  long  life,  and  having  seen  one  by  one  drop  by  my  side,  the  men  who  sit  in  the 
minster  here,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  the  living  men  and  we  are  the  pass- 
ing, fleeting  shadows. ' " 

The  Hon.  Russell  M.  Thayer  said : 

"  His  illness  was  so  brief  that  it  was  known  to  but  few,  and  when,  like  all  evil  tidings, 
the  news  was  borne,  almost  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  throughout  this  great  city  and  to 
its  remotest  confines,  it  was  everywhere  received  witb  surprise  and  a  pang  of  deep  regret.  .  .  . 
To  those  who  knew  him  the  sources  of  this  widespread  popularity  were  not  difficult  to 
find.  ...  So  great  was  his  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  character  that  even  the  most  unpopular 
opinions,  which  he  sometimes  entertained  upon  some  subjects,  did  not  disturb  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  or  push  him  from  the  confidence  which  he  occupied  in  the  popular  mind. 
In  his  nobleness  of  character,  in  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  in  his  indomitable  courage, 
his  fearless  consistency,  his  gracious  ways,  and  his  bluff,  frank,  artless,  and  honest  sincerity 
of  purpose,  he  often  reminded  me  of  Amyas  Leigh,  the  hero  of  Kingsley's  novel  'Westward 
Ho. '  There  was  something  which  reminded  one  of  the  rough,  but  manly,  virtues  of  old  Eng- 
land's heroic  age  of  maritime  discovery;  something  which  was  redolent  of  old-fashioned 
chivalry  and  honor.  .  .  .  He  was  not  unworthy  of  the  encomium  passed  by  Plutarch  upon 
Pericles,  of  whom  he  says:  'He  was  indeed  a  character  deserving  our  high  admiration,  not 
only  for  his  equitable  and  mild  temper,  which  all  along,  in  the  many  affairs  of  his  life,  he  con- 
stantly maintained,  but  also  for  the  high  spirit  and  feeling  which  made  him  regard  it  as  the 
noblest  of  all  his  honors,  that  he  had  never  gratified  his  envy  or  his  passion,  nor  ever  had 
treated  even  any  enemy  with  injustice. ' .  .  .  This  man  of  many  affairs,  this  lawyer,  diplo- 
matist, Mayor  of  your  great  city,  Congressman,  this  courteous  gentleman  of  inexhaustible 
cheerfulness  and  good  nature,  this  man  who  so  loved  his  native  city  and  was,  in  turn,  so  be- 
loved by  its  citizens,  was  a  Christian  man,  who  believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  was  a 
member  of  His  Church  on  earth,  and  who,  I  doubt  not,  in  his  passage  from  this  transitory 
scene  leaned  heavily  upon  that  Divine  rod  and  staff  which  alone  could  furnish  him  with  sup- 
port and  hope  in  the  hour  of  his  last  farewell  to  earthly  scenes." 

Samuel  C.  Perkins,  Esq. ,  said : 

"Any  one  who  will  take  up  the  'Recorder's  Decisions,'  which  contain  the  reports  written  by 
Mr.  Vaux  of  the  cases  which  were  heard  before  him,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Vaux  had  a  high-toned  and  elevated  respect  for  the  estimation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  filled  that  office  without  any  compensation,  actuated  by  a  single- 
minded  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of,  in  any  position,  administering  that  which  concerns 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  the  administration  of  law, — law  as  we  were  taught  it 
in  our  early  days,  as  a  rule, — not  as  a  mere  collection  of  precedents,  but  as  something  which 
is  founded  on  eternal  principles,  and,  as  been  said  by  your  immediate  predecessor  before  the 
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law  school,  emanating  from  the  very  Throne  of  God  itself.  He  took  that  view  of  the  law, 
and  in  the  administration  of  it,  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  that  underlying  principle 
which  animated  him  in  his  hearing  and  in  his  judgment  of  the  cases,  even  in  what  might 
be  called  one  of  the  minor  courts  of  justice,  is  manifest  in  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  those 
cases  which  came  before  him  as  Recorder.  .  .  .  When  we  consider  these  things  we  cannot 
but  look  upon  Mr.  Vaux  as  having  filled  a  place  in  this  community  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  benefit  of  all  the  interests  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  or  with  which  he 
came  in  contact,  and  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia." 

Judge  Arnold  said: 

"  We  now  know,  Mr.  President,  the  loss  that  we  of  the  Bar  and  we  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia have  suffered  in  the  death  of  this  man,  and  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  we  forget  it. 
His  memory  will  linger  many,  many  years  amongst  us.  We  will  remember  him  as  we  knew 
him,  in  his  bluff,  at  the  same  time  affectionate  manner.  We  will  remember  him  from  his 
speech,  his  conversation,  his  appearance,  and  his  example.  He  has  now  finished  his  labors  and 
gone  to  his  rest,  with  the  satisfaction  of  one  who  has  done  his  duty  in  his  day  and  generation, 
and  entitled  to  receive,  as  I  believe  he  will  receive,  his  eternal  reward." 

Various  other  associations  and  bodies  public  and  private,  with  which  Mr.  Vaux  was  identi- 
fied, took  appropriate  action  respecting  his  death. 


HARVEY  D.  HADLOCK. 

Harvey  Deming  Hadlock,  a  distinguished  jurist  and  citizen  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  born 
at  Cranberry  Isles,  Maine,  October  7,  1843.  His  ancestors,  of  English  origin,  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  had  been  New  England  born  and  bred.  His  parents  were  Edwin  and  Mary 
Ann  (Stanwood)  Hadlock,  who  had  a  family  consisting  of  three  sons,  William  E.,  Gilbert,  and 
Harvey  D.  Edwin  Hadlock  was  the  youngest  son  of  Captain  Samuel  Hadlock,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  purchased  the  greater  part  of  Little  Cranberry  Island,  a  short 
distance  from  Mt.  Desert,  and  having  settled  there  with  his  family,  acquired  a  fortune  as  ship- 
owner and  merchant.  Naturally,  his  son  Edwin — as  did  his  four  other  sons — took  to  the  sea, 
and  as  shipmaster  followed  a  seafaring  life,  until  1853,  when  he  retired  and  succeeded  to  the 
business  established  by  his  father,  which  after  1853  was  conducted  by  Captain  Hadlock  and 
his  son  W.  E.  Hadlock,  until  1858,  when  the  firm  of  W.  E.  and  G.  Hadlock  was  formed. 
Harvey  D.  Hadlock  was  educated  at  the  local  schools  and  by  private  tutors  until  in  1856  his 
parents  moved  to  Bucksport,  Me.,  so  that  he  might  there  enjoy  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
East  Maine  Conference  Seminary,  a  most  excellent  institution  of  learning,  in  which,  and  under 
private  instructors,  he  pursued  an  advanced  course  of  classical  studies.  He  was  afterward 
forwarded  in  his  studies  by  taking  a  partial  scientific  course  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Humphrey,  of  Bangor,  Me. ,  and  in  that  city,  on  at- 
taining the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Maine,  and  commenced  practice  at  Bucksport.  In  1865,  business  having  called  him  to  New 
Orleans,  he  while  there  studied  civil  and  maritime  law  under  the  direction  of  Christian 
Roselius,  a  jurist  of  national  reputation.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Bucksport,  and  resumed 
his  practice ;  and  from  1866  to  1868  he  was  engaged  in  a  growing  practice.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Nebraska  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  1869  to  the  State 
and  Federal  courts  of  New  York.  In  the  mean  time  he  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  where  be 
tween  1S69  and  1871  he  had  a  lucrative  criminal  practice;  but  in  the  latter  year,  having  been 
called  to  Bucksport  to  exercise  his  influence  and  advocacy  in  behalf  of  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  Bangor  to  points  east  via  Bucksport,  he  remained  in  the  latter  place.     Here  he  was 
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retained  as  counsel  by  the  Bucksport  and  Bangor  Railroad  Company,  becoming  one  of  its  direc- 
tors, and  here  he  continued  until  1SS1,  during  which  time  he  earned  for  himself  a  leading  posi- 
tion amongst  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Maine.  His  admitted  ability, 
especially  in  patent  and  maritime  law,  and  his  skill  in  conducting  great  railroad  cases,  would 
not  permit  him  to  remain  exclusively  in  a  small  city,  and  demands  were  made  upon  him  in 
other  cities.  From  1881  to  1887  he  was  in  practice  and  resided  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  he 
sustained  at  the  Cumberland  Bar  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  already  attained.  In  1887 
he  settled  in  Boston,  of  which  city  he  is  still  a  resident,  and  where  he  has  found  a  suitable  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  unusual  legal  powers  and  for  the  application  of  his  already  wide  and  val- 
uable experience.  During  his  residence  and  the  pursuit  of  his  practice  in  his  native  State,  Mr. 
Hadlock  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  many  of  the  most  important  cases  tried  in  Maine,  in  which 
he  established  a  reputation  as  an  eloquent  advocate  and  an  accomplished  jurist,  and  during  that 
period  his  opinions  on  grave  questions  of  corporation  and  constitutional  law  were  frequently 
sought  and  published.  From  the  beginning  of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Hadlock  has  been 
constantly  occupied  with  his  profession,  which  has  required  from  him  the  most  constant  and 
unflagging  industry,  as  well  as  the  keenest  of  understanding  of  the  multiplicity  of  cases  which 
have  fallen  to  his  charge.  Under  such  unremitting  strain,  none  but  the  most  powerful  consti- 
tution could  possibly  have  continued  at  work,  but  nature  had  cast  him  in  a  mould  to  sustain  any 
amount  of  toil,  while  giving  him  at  the  same  time  that  commanding  presence  which  wields  so 
great  an  influence  in  courts.  About  six  feet  in  height,  with  weight  in  keeping,  Mr.  Hadlock 's 
powerful  frame  is  capped  with  a  massive  head,  overhanging  brows,  and  deep  thoughtful  eyes, 
which  at  once  recall  the  great  Webster.  Indeed,  a  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  exhibits  a  most  remarkable  likeness  between  the  two  eminent  jurists.  Thus  gifted  in 
person,  Mr.  Hadlock's  mere  presence  in  a  case  attracts  general  attention  and  comment.  His 
wonderful  capacity  for  continued  application  enables  him  to  get  up  his  cases  without  a  flaw, 
while  his  skilled  legal  experience,  gained  in  so  many  battles,  gives  him  an  insight  into  the  prob- 
able procedure  of  his  adversary.  Possessing  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  he  combines  with  this 
great  gift  the  art  of  an  able  dialectician  and  the  keen  reasoning  faculties  of  a  natural  logician. 
It  follows,  therefore,  naturally,  that  before  a  jury  he  exercises  an  extraordinary  influence, 
winning  each  member  to  his  side  by  what  seems  to  be  almost  a  personal  appeal  to  his  intelli- 
gence. So  generally  is  this  quality  recognized  that  he  is  in  constant  demand,  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  is  felt  in  his  ability  to  fully  present  any  case  which  he  undertakes.  To  his  office  in 
Boston  Mr.  Hadlock  adds  another  in  New  York,  where  during  the  past  four  years  he  has  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time.  The  range  of  his  practice  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  courts 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  as  he  is  frequently  placed  in  charge  or  associated  in  important 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  many  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Hadlock  has  been  engaged  as  counsel  may  properly  be  mentioned  the  following  as  of  marked 
importance  owing  to  the  questions  of  law  involved :  The  case  of  Sawyer  and  others  vs.  Oak- 
man  and  another,  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  at  the  October  term,  1869,  on  appeal  from  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
justice  of  a  court  has  an  interest  in  a  suit  or  is  related  to  a  party  having  an  interest  there- 
in. The  case  of  Gould  vs.  Staples,  argued  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Maine  (1881).  This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  a  penalty 
against  a  master  of  a  ship  for  not  depositing  his  papers  with  the  American  Consul  at  Toulon, 
while  his  ship  was  loading  at  Hyeres,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  court  held  that  the  captain  would  not  be  justified  in  leaving 
his  ship  and  travelling  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  regula- 
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tion  in  that  particular,  and  that  it  was  under  the  circumstances  an  unreasonable  requirement. 
The  case  of  Murray  vs.  White  and  another,  for  injuries  received  on  the  ship  of  which  White 
was  master,  by  the  act  of  the  mate  in  shooting  a  seaman  (Murray)  in  the  presence  of  the  mas- 
ter (Portland,  Me.,  1881).  Homicide  cases,  such  as  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs. 
Bartholomew,  charged  with  killing  one  Storer  (Boston,  1872).  State  of  Maine  vs.  Smith. 
The  defendant  was  charged  with  killing  the  Trim  family  consisting  of  three  persons,  and  the 
case  was  generally  known  as  the  "triple  murder  case"  (Ellsworth,  Me.,  1877).  State  of 
Maine  vs.  O'Hara,  charged  with  killing  his  wife,  Portland,  Me.  (1886) ;  and  many  other  criminal 
cases,  among  which  may  be  named  the  forgery  case,  State  of  Maine  vs.  Bounds,  Portland,  Me. 
1882.  He  conducted  the  defence  in  what  was  known  as  the  "coast  pirate  case,"  State  of  Maine 
vs.  Gray  (Portland,  Me.,  1878).  Commonwealth  vs.  Leach,  in  which  the  respondent  was  charged 
with  criminal  practice  which  caused  the  death  of  the  woman  operated  upon,  argued  on  exceptions 
in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Boston,  1892.  Railroad  cases,  such  as 
Spofford  vs.  Bucksport  and  Bangor  Railroad  Company  and  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  which  action  of  the  railroad  commissioners  in  condemning  a  large  and  valuable  tract 
of  land  to  the  use  of  the  railroad,  and  on  which  the  railroad  company  erected  turntables,  depot, 
and  steamboat  wharf,  was  quashed,  on  proceedings  by  certiorari  (Bangor  Me.,  1874).  Bucks- 
port  and  Bangor  Railroad  Company  vs.  the  Inhabitants  of  Brewer,  to  recover  the  amount  of 
a  subscription  for  stock  in  the  railroad  company  (Bangor,  Me.,  1S76).  Desey,  Administrator, 
vs.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  (Portland,  Me.,  1883). 
The  case  of  Codman,  Administrator,  vs.  Brooks,  Administrator,  involves  the  construction  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  1891  for  tbe  distribution  of  French  spoliation  claims  (Boston,  1893),  and 
is  now  pending  on  writ  of  error  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Will  controver- 
sies, such  as  Patten  vs.  Cilley  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  case 
having  been  remanded  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  1892,  and  it  is  now  pending  on  writ  of  error  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Patten  vs.  Cilley,  on  the  right  to  open  and  close  when  undue  influence  is  the  only  issue 
in  controversy,  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  District  of  New  Hampshire  (1892).  Cilley 
vs.  Patten,  a  proceeding  in  equity,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Gale 
et  al.  vs.  Nickerson  et  al.,  Administrators,  argued  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (Boston,  1886).  Bankruptcy  cases,  such  as  In  re  Treat,  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maine,  from  1867  to  1889,  while  being  settled 
by  the  Trustees  under  the  advice  of  a  committee,  under  the  43d  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  1867.  In  re  Bassetts,  United  States  District  Court,  District  of  Maine,  1878,  on  a  petition 
for  discharge.  Case  of  Murphy  vs.  Philbrook,  involving  the  application  of  Section  1,  Article 
IV.,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  applied  to  judgments  in  other  States,  Superior 
Court  of  the  City  of  New  York,  June,  1889,  General  Term.  The  conspiracy  case  of  Rev.  W. 
W.  Downes  vs.  Story  et  al.,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  and  assessed 
damages  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  (Boston,  1892).  Patent  cases,  such  as  the  Howe  Ma- 
chinery Company  vs.  The  National  Needle  Company,  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  October  term,  1889;  Campbell  vs.  the  City  of  Haverhill,  which  case  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  patent  law  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  October 
Term,  1894,  the  question  as  to  whether  a  State  statute  of  limitations  could  be  applied  to  actions 
at  law  brought  to  recover  damages  for  infringements  of  patents,  there  being  no  such  statute 
of  the  United  States  in  existence.  Reuel  Philbrook,  Trustee,  prosecuting  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
topher C.  Campbell,  vs.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
argued  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  at  the  April  term,  1891. 
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This  case,  in  the  amount  involved  and  the  voluminous  record  on  accounting,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  patent  cases  ever  presented  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  case 
is  now  (1895)  in  preparation  for  final  argument  before  the  Master;  the  accounting  having  been 
in  progress  since  December  8,  1891.  The  total  cost  of  the  litigation  thus  far  is  said  to  be  over 
$200,000.  The  trademark  case  of  Davis  and  •nother  vs.  Jones  and  another,  argued  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  1S91.  The  case  of  Bart- 
lett  vs.  Bigelow  et  al.,  adms.,  pending  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  Cambridge, 
in  which  plaintiff  sues  to  recover  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  suit 
being  based  upon  the  postponement  of  a  marriage  contract  which  plaintiff  alleges  existed  be- 
tween herself  and  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  deceased,  for  many  years,  and  that  in  consideration 
of  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff  with  him,  she  was  promised  by 
him,  as  she  alleges,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  testamentary  be- 
quest, if  he  should  not  recover  his  health  and  marry  her  during  his  life-time.  The  first  trial  of 
this  case,  before  Chief  Justice  Mason  and  a  jury,  which  created  much  interest  owing  to  the 
high  standing  and  social  position  of  the  parties,  took  place  at  Cambridge,  October,  1894,  and 
resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  nine  being  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  three  for  the  de- 
fendant. The  case  now  stands  for  retrial.  Mr.  Hadlock  is  a  man  of  remarkable  intuitive  pow- 
ers as  well  as  possessing  a  legal  mind.  His  intellect  reaches  at  one  bound  the  bearing  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  yet  he  is  ready  immediately  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  same  result  may  be  gained 
by  an  application  of  pure  reasoning.  Besides  being  a  constant  and  great  observer,  he  has  the 
power  to  combine  what  he  gains  from  such  observation  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  from  the 
grasp  of  his  mind  the  exact  conclusion  necessary  to  his  argument  or  to  the  just  formation  of 
his  argument.  Gifted  with  a  memory  of  facts  and  precedents,  of  inestimable  value  to  a  lawyer, 
he  is  able  to  summon  these  as  they  are  needed,  and  so  dovetail  his  material  together  that  it 
shall  appear  without  a  flaw, — in  fact,  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  component  parts  are  practically 
imperceptible.  Another  great  gift,  invaluable  to  an  advocate,  is  the  ability  to  present  before 
the  jury  such  an  art  picture  of  an  event,  or  series  of  events,  which  will  almost  give  evidence  of 
his  having  witnessed  the  scene  he  describes.  In  fact,  in  addressing  a  jury,  Mr.  Hadlock  so 
blends  the  testimony  of  actual  witnesses  with  his  own  argument,  as  to  leave  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  convinced,  without  the  ability  to  explain  which  feature  of  the  case  has  determined 
them.  Possessed  of  strong  human  magnetism,  it  is  easy  for  Mr.  Hadlock  to  make  friends  and 
retain  them.  Generous  in  his  nature  and  genial  in  his  manner,  it  is  very  difficult  to  listen  to  his 
words  or  his  arguments  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  them.  Possessing  great  firmness 
of  character,  which  does  not  take  on  the  ways  of  mere  obstinacy  or  a  pugnacious  disposition, 
but  rather  that  of  an  intelligence  which,  having  solved  the  problem  in  hand,  is  armed  and 
equipped  at  all  points  to  defend  the  position  assumed  as  well  as  to  attack  that  which  is  opposed 
to  it.  He  is  cautious  and  wary,  quick  to  perceive  any  weak  places  in  his  own  armor  or  in  that 
of  his  adversary,  and  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  involved.  Conscientious,  possessing  the 
strongest  sense  of  duty  to  his  clients  and  to  himself,  he  is  strongly  equipped  as  a  counsellor  and 
an  advocate.  It  is  in  fact  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  one  possessing  so  well-balanced 
a  mind,  and  yet  gifted  with  a  natural  enthusiasm  which  usually  causes  him  to  sustain  to  the 
end  whatever  cause  he  has  adopted,  with  all  the  force  of  his  remarkable  intellect  and  his  im- 
posing personality.  Possessed  of  strong  affections,  with  a  pleasant  leaning  toward  the  finer 
side  of  nature,  he  is  admired  and  beloved  by  his  friends  and  the  society  in  which  he  mingles. 
With  an  ideal  and  sympathetic  nature,  he  is  fond  of  music  and  the  arts,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  everything  that  gives  a  glow  of  happiness,  even  amid  the  arduous  toil  of  existence. 
A  nature  such  as  he  has,  upon  which  has  been  grafted  the  abilities  most  in  demand  among  men 
of  the  highest  mental  endowment,  is  certainly  fitted  for  the  gravest  and  most  important  duties 
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and  fully  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  commanding  positions.  Under  the  burden  of  heavy- 
responsibilities  he  always  holds  his  own  position  without  faltering,  and  nearly  always  grasps 
success,  even  under  the  most  difficult  and  discouraging  conditions.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant and  trying  mental  efforts  which  he  is  forced  to  make  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  his 
splendid  physical  vitality  and  astonishing  recuperative  powers  secure  him  from  attacks  of  all 
those  destructive  agencies  which  so  often  undermine  the  most  vigorous  physical  and  intellect- 
ual powers.  Mr.  Hadlock  married,  January  26,  1865,  Miss  Alexene  L.  Goodell,  oldest 
daughter  of  Captain  Daniel  S.  Goodell,  of  Searsport,  Me.,  who,  as  a  successful  shipmaster 
and  builder  of  ships,  has  been  long  well  known  in  commercial  and  shipping  circles.  Mr.  Had- 
lock has  two  children  now  living,  Inez  and  Webster.  His  eldest  son,  Harvey  Deming  Hadlock, 
Jr.,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  born  December  4,  1870,  died  January  22,  1S86,  from  accidental 
shooting  while  handling  a  revolver.  Mr.  Hadlock  has  an  elegant  summer  residence  at  Bucks- 
port,  Me. ,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  Eiver,  from  which  is  presented  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  rare  beauty. 


JOSEPH  D.  POTTS. 

Joseph  D.  Potts  was  born  at  Springton  Forge,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  December  4,  1829, 
and  was  the  son  of  David  Potts  and  Rebecca  (Speakman)  Potts.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the 
sixth  generation  of  Thomas  Potts,  who  was  the  pioneer  iron-master  of  the  Schuylkill  region. 
His  great-great-grandfather,  John  Potts,  was  the  founder  of  Pottstown,  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.,  and  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Potts,  was  the  owner  of  Glasgow  Forge,  and  Valley  Forge, 
near  the  former  of  which  ancient  iron  establishments  his  father,  David  Potts,  was  born. 
The  subject  of  this  biography  did  not  follow  the  occupation  with  which  his  family  had  been 
identified  for  so  many  years,  but  turned  his  attention  to  civil  engineering.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  on  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came Vice-President  of  the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1858,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Western  or  Pittsburg  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  position  he  held  until  November,  1859.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  recognizing  Mr.  Potts'  great  abilities 
and  executive  energy,  appointed  him  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  upon  his  active  staff,  and  Chief 
of  the  Transportation  and  Telegraph  Department  of  the  State.  This  position  he  held  until 
December,  1861,  at  which  time  the  Department  was  transferred  from  the  State  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  1862,  while  serving  with  the  militia  of  the  State,  called  out  in 
consequence  of  Lee's  Antietam  expedition,  Mr.  Potts  was  detailed  by  General  Reynolds  as 
Military  Superintendent  of  the  Franklin  Railroad,  and  performed  prompt  and  valuable  ser- 
vices in  that  capacity.  In  February,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  Lessee,  to  the  very  responsible  position  of  General  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1865.  From  1865  to  1877  he  was  President  of 
the  Empire  Transportation  Company,  and  on  February  20,  1869,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company.  During  his  presidency  of  the  Empire 
Transportation  Company,  that  company  became  the  most  extended  and  efficient  corporation 
engaged  in  the  through  freight-carrying  business,  its  traffic  agreements  covering  over  25,000 
miles  of  railroads.  It  owned  and  operated,  through  its  auxiliary  companies,  over  500  miles  of 
pipe  line,  for  gathering  the  crude  petroleum  for  shipment  to  the  refineries  in  its  bulk  tank  cars, 
it  being  the  originator  of  this  method  of  transporting  oil.  It  also  operated,  through  the  Erie  and 
Western  Transportation  Company,  a  large  fleet  of  freight  and  passenger  steamers  on  the  Great 
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Lakes,  together  with  the  docks,  warehouses,  and  grain  elevators  required  by  this  branch  of  the 
business:  a  fleet  of  steam  canal-boats  and  barges  operated  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  connection  with 
their  lake  fleet.  All  of  this  widely  extended  business,  embracing  almost  every  known  method 
of  transportation,  was  created  and  developed  under  the  direct  guidance  of  Mr.  Potts.  He  held 
the  presidency  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  from  its  inception  in  1865  until  1877, 
when  it  sold  its  entire  equipment,  plant,  and  good-will,  and  closed  its  existence,  he  continuing 
as  its  President  until  the  final  dissolution  and  the  complete  and  satisfactory  division  of  its  assets 
among  its  shareholders.  Mr.  Potts  continued  to  hold  the  position  as  President  of  the  Erie  and 
Western  Transportation  Company  until  June  7,  1881.  At  this  time,  his  other  investments 
having  become  so  varied  and  his  time  and  energies  so  taxed,  he  decided  to  resign,  thus  obtain- 
ing relief  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  which  the  holding  of  the  position  entailed.  The 
directors  and  stockholders  accepted  his  resignation  very  reluctantly  and  gave  expression  to  their 
feelings  of  appreciation  of  their  President's  splendid  service,  and  the  loss  which  they  sustained 
in  his  withdrawal.  A  special  committee  of  the  former  body,  consisting  of  W.  Thaw,  H.  H. 
Houston,  W.  H.  Barnes,  and  George  B.  Bonnell,  to  whom  his  letter  of  resignation  was  referred, 
reported  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Potts'  proposed  retirement  will  sever  relations  which  have  existed  between  him  and 
this  company  since  the  beginning  of  its  operations.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  company  has 
so  grown  that  it  is  to-day  prosperous,  substantial,  strong,  and  healthy,  financially  and  other- 
wise. So  highly  appreciated  are  his  services  that  the  committee  feel  that  they  are  speaking, 
not  only  for  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  for  the  whole  body  of  stockholders,  in  saying  that  to 
him  is  due  in  the  largest  measure  this  excellent  condition  of  affairs ;  that  without  his  foresight, 
his  unfailing  power  of  resource,  and  his  untiring  energy  no  such  result  could  have  been  ob- 
tained." 

While  putting  aside  many  of  the  cares  involved  in  holding  executive  positions  in  connec- 
tion with  his  transportation  interests,  Mr.  Potts  retained  a  directorship  in  most  of  these  com- 
panies until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  addition  to  these  duties  he  became  largely  interested 
in  the  iron  and  oil  industries.  In  1S74  he  became  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Storage 
Company,  and  in  1879  President  of  the  National  Docks  Eailroad  Company,  both  being  New 
Jersey  corporations.  These  positions  he  held  until  1881,  when  he  resigned  them  both,  though 
retaining  a  directorship  in  them.  For  some  years  prior  to  1S85  he  was  President  of  the  Girard 
Point  Storage  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  director  in  the  same  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  also,  from  its  inception,  a  large  owner  and  director  in  the  International  Navigation 
Company,  which  operates  the  American  and  Red  Star  Lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Inman  and  International  Line  of  ocean  steamers.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Potts  withdrew  as  far  as  possible  from  the  active  and  care-involving  positions  which  he  held, 
encountering,  however,  that  strong  opposition  from  friends  and  associates  which  is  always  called 
forth  when  men  of  great  capability  seek  to  lay  aside  their  business  burdens.  His  rest  from  the 
many  cares  and  burdens  of  an  unusually  active  business  life  had  been  well  earned  by  years  of 
faithful  and  incessant  toil,  exercised  in  a  number  and  variety  of  channels  seldom  exceeded  by 
one  man,  and  calling  for  such  brain  vitality  and  energy  as  few  men  are  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  their  enterprises.  While  putting  aside  the  many  cares  incident  to  the  executive  head  of 
such  large  transportation  interests,  Mr.  Potts  decided  to  embark  in  the  iron  business,  and  in 
1879  purchased  a  large  interest  in  the  Potts  Brothers  Iron  Company,  Limited,  of  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  which  at  that  time  operated  a  rolling-mill  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  In  1880  this  company 
acquired  control  of  the  Chester  Pipe  and  Tube  Company,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  and  operated  the  same 
in  conjunction  wtih  their  rolling-mill.  In  1890  Mr.  Potts  purchased  from  the  Potts  Brothers  Iron 
Company,  Limited,  their  interest  in  the  Chester  Pipe  and  Tube  Company,  and  held  the  position 
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of  President  of  the  latter  company  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1880  he  purchased  the  Isabella 
Furnace  property  in  Chester  County,  Pa. ,  formerly  owned  by  his  father.  This  plant  was  en- 
tirely reconstructed,  being  made  modern  in  all  respects,  and  its  operations  were  carried  on  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  his  eldest  son.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Potts  was  President  of 
the  Enterprise  Transit  Company,  a  company  organized  for  the  acquiring  and  development  of 
oil  and  mineral  lands.  Mr.  Potts  was  appointed  and  elected  to  many  positions  of  trust  and 
honor,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz. :  Trustee  of  Western  Saving  Fund  of 
Philadelphia,  Trustee  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons 
in  Philadelphia  County,  etc.  Notwithstanding  his  many  duties,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  in  any  way  with  the  improvement  of  Philadelphia,  freely  giving  his  time  and 
energies  as  well  as  his  financial  aid  to  all  movements  having  in  view  such  improvements.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  many  organizations,  the  few  here  mentioned  showing  how  wide  a  field 
his  interests  covered:  American  Philosophical  Society,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Trade,  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  Franklin  Institute,  Genealogical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  Union  League,  Manufacturers'  Club,  Art 
Club,  Rittenhouse  Club,  and  Philadelphia  Country  Club.  On  June  8,  1854,  Mr.  Potts  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  Margaret  (Pollock)  McCleery,  of  Milton,  Northumber- 
land County,  Pa.  It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  Milton  in  search  of  health  that  Mr.  Potts  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  after  a  brief  illness,  during  which  he  never  recovered  full  conscious- 
ness, died  there  December  3,  1893,  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  widow  and 
two  sons,  William  M.  and  Francis  L.  Potts,  survive  him. 


JOSEPH  M.  GAZZAM. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Gazzam,  the  well-known  lawyer  and  man  of  affairs,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  December  2,  1842,  and  his  life  was  spent  there  until  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  his  present  residence  in  1879,  but  in  a  larger  way  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  he  served  the  Commonwealth  in  a  legislative  capacity  and  was 
very  generally  known  through  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  there,  and  also  through  other  activi- 
ties, to  the  people  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gazzam  is  of  distinguished  descent,  which  should  not  be 
passed  by  in  even  so  brief  a  sketch  of  his  life  as  is  this  without  a  few  words  to  indicate  its  lines. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  William  Gazzam,  was  an  English  journalist  of  the  liberal  school,  and 
was  one  of  those  fearless-minded  men  of  the  last  century  who  suffered  persecution  for  conscience' 
sake,  his  especial  offence  against  King  George  III.  being  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the 
American  Colonies,  for  which  he  was  threatened  with  arrest,  which  he  only  escaped  by  hasty 
flight  from  the  country.  This  was  in  1793.  He  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  directory  of  the  city  for  the  year  1796  shows  his  name  among  its  merchants,  associated 
with  a  Mr.  Taylor  and  located  in  North  Second  Street.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Carlisle, 
and  in  1802  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  having  received  from  President  Madison  an  appointment  as 
the  first  Collector  of  the  Port  and  also  one  from  the  Governor  as  Magistrate.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  being  a  Philadelphia  lady,  and  his  fourth  son,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1803.  This  was  Edward  Despard  Gazzam,  professionally  a  lawyer, 
and  later  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  by  predilection  a  politician  of  much  activity.  His  abilities 
and  his  devotion  to  principle  made  him  prominent  for  many  years  in  this  walk  of  life  and  a 
forceful  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  State.     He  was  reared  in  the  Democratic  faith,  but  with- 
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drew  from  his  old  confreres  on  the  issue  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  1848  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  organization  the  same  year  for 
Governor  of  the  State,  but  was  as  a  matter  of  course  defeated.  In  1855  he  was  the  Free-Soil 
candidate  for  State  Senator  from  Pittsburgh,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  next  year  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  Union  Eepublican  party  he  was  elected  by  about  one  thousand  majority  over  two 
opponents,  and  was  thus  the  first  Republican  State  Senator  from  Allegheny  County.  From  that 
time  onward  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  counsels  of  the  party,  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
he  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  took  steps  toward  preventing  the  removal  of  the  guns,  ammu- 
nition, and  other  property  from  the  Allegheny  arsenal  by  Secretary  of  War  Flood.  In  1867  Dr. 
Gazzam  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  1878.  His  wife  (mother  of  our  subject) 
was  Elizabeth  Antoinette  De  Beelen,  daughter  of  Constantine  Antoine  De  Beelen,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Antoinette  Murphy,  and  granddaughter  of  Baron  Antoine  De  Beelen  de  Berthoff,  who 
was  sent  by  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  as  the  first  Minister  Resident  from  that  country  to 
the  young  republic,  immediately  after  the  signing  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  Minister  from  1783  to  1787,  when  he  was  ordered  home,  but,  having 
become  imbued  with  a  love  for  Republican  institutions,  remained  in  this  country  and  settled  in 
Lancaster  County,  while  his  son,  Constantine  Antoine,  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
located  in  Pittsburgh.  Joseph  M.  Gazzam,  whose  honorable  ancestry  we  have  thus  sketched, 
and  who  in  his  own  character  and  career  has  strongly  evidenced  the  value  of  the  rich  strains  of 
blood  which  have  mingled  in  his  veins,  received  his  early  education  at  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  he  suffered  some  disadvantage  from  lack  of  robust  health,  re- 
couped his  condition  by  an  extended  trip  in  the  Western  States,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law  under  promising  circumstances  in  the  office  of  David  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  after 
what  proved  to  be  a  most  earnest  and  exhaustive  period  of  preparation  extending  through  three 
years,  was  admitted  to  the  Allegheny  County  bar  on  January  6,  1864.  Although  he  had  barely 
passed  his  majority  he  almost  immediately  took  a  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  his  legal 
brethren,  and  quickly  acquired  an  extensive  criminal  practice.  This  branch,  however,  was  not 
wholly  to  his  taste,  and  as  his  general  ability  became  developed  and  known  in  the  community 
he  almost  wholly  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  the  broader  and  more  agreeable  line  of  civil  practice, 
of  which  he  soon  had  all  that  he  could  attend  to.  From  this  time  onward  his  progression  in  his 
profession  was  somewhat  phenomenal  though  entirely  untheatric — a  simple,  even  advancement, 
made  without  adventitious  aid  and  only  upon  the  basis  of  solid  ability,  untiring  energy,  and  a 
general  command  of  confidence.  In  November,  1867,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania;  in  May,  1S69,  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
March  19,  1870,  upon  motion  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  body  he  was  remarked  as  one  of  the  youngest  members  ever 
before  admitted  to  practice.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  director  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  United 
States  Law  Association,  and  in  1872  he  entered  into  a  law  partnership  with  Hon.  Alexander  G. 
Cochran,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gazzam  &  Cochran,  which  became  favorably  known  through- 
out the  country,  and  existed  until  1879,  when  it  was  broken  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Cochran  to 
St.  Louis.  In  the  mean  time  the  larger  part  of  the  business  of  the  firm  had  been  under  Mr. 
Gazzam's  sole  personal  supervision,  and  during  Mr.  Cochran's  term  in  Congress  the  entire  legal 
duties  of  the  firm  rested  upon  the  senior  partner,  who  was  always  equal  to  the  carrying  of  the 
burden,  arduous  as  it  was.  His  life  had  become  at  this  time  a  very  busy  one,  for  besides  the 
current  of  business  brought  to  him  by  a  host  of  clients  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  practice,  he  was 
solicitor  for  a  number  of  leading  corporations  of  Pittsburgh,  among  them  the  City  Bank,  the 
Security  Trust  Company,  the  Iron  City  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  was  President  of  the 
United  States  Building  and  Loan  Association.     Besides  his  professional  activities  there  was  still 
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a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  usefulness  and  his  intense  energy,  for  he  took  part  in  the  best  move- 
ments of  the  social  life  of  his  city,  and  his  personal  popularity  compelled  him  to  accept  in  some 
of  these  a  prominent  position.  Thus  he  was  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gymnastic  Association 
and  also  of  the  Hygeia  Baseball  Club  as  well  as  an  officer  or  director  in  many  other  similar 
organizations.  And  beyond  all  of  this,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  activi- 
ties of  any  one  man,  he  was  almost  unceasingly  a  vital  and  vigorous  force  in  the  politics  of  the 
city  and  later  of  the  State.  A  fondness  and  a  forte  for  politics  he  had  doubtless  inherited  from 
his  family,  particularly  from  his  father,  and  the  fact  that  he  brought  to  its  service  unusual 
abilities  made  it  natural  that  he  should  be  much  sought  and  that  some  of  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments in  the  command  of  party  should  be  conferred  upon  him.  Taking  at  an  early  age  a  keen 
interest  in  municipal  affairs,  he  became  a  frequent  speaker  at  political  meetings  in  various  cam- 
paigns, and  throwing  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  his  oratory  upon  the  side  of  numerous 
needed  reforms  attracted  much  attention  and  accomplished  considerable  good.  As  one  of  the 
results  of  this  activity  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  in  1869  to  represent  the  First  Ward  of 
the  city  in  its  councils,  and  in  that  position  showed  himself  a  capable  and  patriotic  public  official. 
So  apparent,  indeed,  was  this  that  he  was  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Select 
Branch  of  Councils  and  also  for  the  office  of  Mayor,  and  received  quite  emphatic  indorsements 
from  the  press  as  well  as  the  people  apropos  of  the  proposed  promotion.  His  preferment  came, 
however,  in  another  way  and  as  a  more  marked  advancement,  when,  in  1876,  he  was  nominated 
by  acclamation  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  from  the  Forty-third  District. 
His  election  followed  by  a  majority  so  large  as  to  confer  an  additional  honor.  When  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  representing  a  constituency  which  formed  the  very  heart  and  compact 
portion  of  the  Iron  City,  a  district  probably  the  second  wealthiest  in  the  State,  he  as  quickly 
gained  the  respect  of  that  body  as  he  had  that  of  the  local  legislature.  In  the  Senate,  as  in 
Councils,  he  contended  zealously  for  economy  of  government  and  for  improvement  and  reform, 
material  and  moral.  His  chief  aim  was  to  perfect  legislation,  eliminate  abuses,  and  inaugurate 
measures  for  the  good  of  the  people.  During  his  first  term  he  presented  a  large  number  of 
petitions  and  remonstrances  and  introduced  general  bills  which  became  laws.  The  sessions  of 
1878  and  1879,  like  his  first  in  1877,  were  busy  ones  for  Senator  Gazzam.  Among  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  him  which  became  laws  was  one  "  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  absent  persons 
so  that  it  should  not  go  to  ruin;"  a  supplement  to  the  act  of  1874  "extending  to  women  the 
right  to  act  as  incorporators  of  charitable,  benevolent,  and  missionary  corporations;"  which, 
though  it  failed  in  the  House  at  this  time,  after  passing  the  Senate,  subsequently  became  a  law. 
He  secured  the  passage  of  the  "Free  railway  law  for  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City,"  and  an 
act  which  has  saved  the  State  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  extra  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly, known  as  "  An  Act  providing  returns  in  regard  to  the  election  of  State  Treasurer  and  Audi- 
tor-General when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  regular  session."  Senator  Gazzam's  labors  were  for 
the  success  of  Republican  principles,  and  he  was  a  strong  party  man,  though  not  a  partisan  nor 
a  "machine  man,"  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  the  zeal  and  effectiveness  of  his  services 
won  for  him  a  most  enviable  position  in  the  regard  of  his  party  and  the  people.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  term  as  Senator,  in  1879,  Mr.  Gazzam  removed  to  Philadelphia,  of  which  city  he  has 
since  been  continuously  a  resident,  and  in  which  he  has  been  from  the  first,  almost,  accorded  as 
generous  a  share  of  public  esteem  on  professional  political  and  social  grounds  as  he  enjoyed  in 
the  town  of  his  nativity.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  Pittsburgh,  the  press  of 
that  city  spoke  of  him  in  most  complimentary  terms,  of  which  The  Critic's  editorial  affords  a 
fair  sample:  "Pittsburgh's  loss,"  it  says,  "is  Philadelphia's  gain.  The  community  has  long 
since  learned  to  respect  and  esteem  him  for  his  manly  qualities,  his  genial  disposition,  his 
inborn  courtesy,  his  strict  integrity,  his  usefulness  in  public  life,  and  his  devotion  to  all  that 
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Pittsburghers  regard  as  noblest  and  dearest."     Upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  Mr.  Gazzam 
opened  a  law  practice  which  increased  rapidly  until  he  was  obliged  to  curtail  it  because  of  the 
great  upbuilding  of  other  interests  which  have  claimed  more  and  more  of  his  attention  as  the 
years  have  gone  by.     He  still  took  a  lively  interest  in  politics  and  was  influential  in   State 
affairs.     In  1882  he  was  prominently  mentioned  in  many  localities  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Lieutenant-Governorship,  but  at  that  time  private  reasons  urged  Mr.  Gazzam 
to  discourage  all  efforts  made  in  his  behalf.     Notwithstanding  this,  a  strong  appeal  was  made 
for  him  by  the  public  journals  Which  argued  that  quality  should  be  the  supreme  or  sole  test  for 
the  place,  and  maintained  that  the  following  of  such  policy  would  result  in  giving  him  pre- 
eminent claim  on  the  Convention.     The  Press  said  that  he  "  had  made  an  honorable  record  in 
public  life  .   .   .  was  affable  and  well  versed  in  parliamentary  law  and  had  the  qualities  to 
make  a  strong  candidate  if  nominated,"  and  The  News  declared  that  "he  stands  the  peer  of 
any  man  in  the  State  in  purity  of  character  and  clearness  of  intellect."     Had  the  policy  of 
making  a  free  nomination  on  merit  expressive  of  popular  choice  prevailed  in  the  Convention, 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Gazzam  would  have  been  the  chosen  candidate,  but  a  slated  ticket  was 
rushed  through,  which  the  Independent  Eepublicans  bolted,  and  the  final  result  was  that  the 
election  was  carried  by  the  Democrats.     As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Gazzam  has  of  late  years  been 
compelled  to  abridge  his  professional  activities  because  of  becoming  interested  in  great  business 
projects,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  has  necessarily  withdrawn  from  his  former  prominence  in 
politics.     Tbe  duties  connected  with  the  presidency  or  directorship  of  large  corporations  and 
companies  have  been  unceasingly  exacting  and  absorbed  much  of  his  attention.     Some  of  these 
organizations  with  which  he  is  efficiently  connected  are  among  the  most  important  and  pros- 
perous in  the  State.     He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Beech  Creek  Eailroad  Company,  first 
organized  as  the  Beech  Creek,  Clearfield,  and  Southwestern  Eailroad  in  1882.     In  1886  it  was 
sold  and  the  franchises  purchased  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Vanderbilt,  Gazzam, 
Baer,  Clark,  and  Langdon,  and  reorganized  under  its  present  name.     The  starting  point  is 
at  the  town  of  Jersey  Shore,  and  its  terminal  is  in  the  thriving  borough,  Gazzam,  named  in 
honor  of  our  subject.     Among  the  companies  of  which  Mr.  Gazzam  is  now  President  is  the 
Philadelphia   Finance   Company,    the   Kenilworth  Inn  Company,    and   the  Kenilworth   Land 
Company  (Asheville,  N.  C.) ;  and  the  Etowah  Iron  Company  (Georgia).     He  is  Vice-President 
of  the  Quaker  City  National  Bank  (Philadelphia),  of  the  Ames-Bonner  Brush  Company  (Toledo, 
Ohio),  Auer  Light  Company  (South  America),  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and  Dent's 
Eun  Coke  Company  (Pennsylvania) ;  a  director  of  the  Spring  Garden  Insurance  Company,  the 
Delaware  Company,  and  of  eight  other  corporations,  making  a  total  of  twenty-nine  in  which 
he  is  concerned  as  an  officer  or  director.     A  man  of  less  perfectly  methodical  habits  could  not 
attend  to  the  enormous  business  that  these  various  organizations  represent,  but  far  from  being 
exhausted  in  energy  and  usefulness  by  their  demands,  Mr.  Gazzam  finds  himself  able  to  dis- 
charge yet  other  duties  of  varied  character,  social,  literary,  benevolent,  and  what  not.     He  is 
a  life  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Club, 
one  of  the  leading  political  organizations  of  the  State  (of  which  he  was  for  three  years  Presi- 
dent), of  the  Union  League,  the  Citizens'  Municipal  Association,  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club 
Germantown  Cricket  Club,  Lawyers'  Club,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  University  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Pro- 
tective Society,  of  which  he  was  recently  President.     Mr.   Gazzam  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  with  whom  he  was  united  October  30,  1878,  was  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  G.  Eeading,  and  of  this  union  two  children  were  the  offspring:    Sada,  born  September  1, 
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1879,  died  November  17,  1880,  and  Antoinette  Elizabeth,  born  March  8,  1883.  His  second  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  married  September  7,  1893,  was  Nellie  May,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Olivia 
A.  Andrews,  of  New  Orleans.     Of  this  marriage  Joseph  M.  was  born  January  8,  1895. 


JOHN  SARTAIN. 

John  Sartain,  of  Philadelphia,  artist,  the  Nestor  of  steel  engravers  in  America  and  well- 
known  litterateur,  is  a  native  of  England,  who  has  been  resident  of  this  country  for  sixty-five 
years,  and  through  nearly  all  of  that  time  a  familiar  figure  in  its  foremost  art  and  literary  ranks, 
and  indeed  a  leader  in  many  of  the  movements  of  its  life.  He  was  born  in  London,  October 
24,  1808.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  with  of  course  only  the  merest 
rudiments  of  education,  he  found  humble  employment  in  the  pyrotechnic  department  in  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  seems  to  have  first  secured  the 
real  formative  environment  of  his  life  and  capacities,  and  to  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  kindly 
conditions  under  whose  fostering  influence  his  latent  genius  flourished  to  fruition.  He  was  at 
that  time  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  John  Swaine,  to  learn  from  him  the  art  which  he  was 
destined  to  become  famous  in,  and  it  also  happened  that  in  due  time  he  married  bis  master's 
daughter.  He  had  a  most  precocious  talent  for  the  art  employment  on  which  he  had  entered, 
and  so  phenomenal  was  his  advancement  in  it  that  before  his  first  year  of  apprenticeship  was 
ended  he  had  a  distinguished  patron  in  William  Y.  Ottley,  famed  as  an  art  critic  and  anti- 
quary. This  gentleman  intrusted  to  him  the  important  work  of  executing  plates  for  his  great 
folio,  "The  Early  Florentine  School,"  published  in  1826  and  now  a  very  rare  and  valuable  book. 
Eighteen  of  the  plates  in  this  work  were  from  young  Sartain's  hand,  and  besides  these  he  finished 
many  that  had  been  begun  years  before  for  the  same  work,  in  Italy,  by  Tomaso  Piroli.  From 
this  auspicious  beginning,  our  subject  made  rapid  progress,  developed  much  originality,  and  was 
soon  in  an  enviable  position  before  the  world.  In  1830  the  young  artist  sailed  for  America  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia  with  his  bride,  Susannah  Longmate  Swaine,  the  daughter  of  his  instruc- 
tor, and  for  nearly  threescore  years  she  presided  over  his  home  until  her  death  in  1890  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  Six  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage  and  survived  their 
mother — four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  these  several  have  reached  distinction  in  the  art 
world.  The  oldest,  Samuel,  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  as  a 
steel  engraver  of  consummate  ability  and  rare  taste,  whose  work  upon  portraits  and  other  lines 
of  pictures  is  the  delight  of  connoisseurs.  William,  a  younger  brother,  is  a  prominent  painter 
and  engraver  in  New  York,  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  President  of 
the  Art  Club  of  New  York,  and  was  for  some  years  professor  in  the  life  classes  of  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League  in  Cooper  Institute,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
American  Artists.  Emily  Sartain,  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  age,  is  the  principal  of  the  School 
of  Design  for  Women  in  Philadelphia,  a  practical  engraver,  etcher,  and  portrait  painter,  an 
adept  in  all  branches  of  her  profession,  and  a  most  cultured  and  catholic  scholar,  who  had  not 
only  the  advantages  of  her  father's  instruction  and  that  of  other  eminent  artists  but  the  im- 
mense value  of  half  a  dozen  years  of  study  in  Paris  and  Italy.  She  received  a  medal  for  her 
oil  paintings  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Jury  of  Awards  in  the  Art  Department  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1893.  Henry  Sartain,  now  deceased,  another  of  the  sons,  also  received  an  art  education,  but 
was  occupied  in  plate  printing,  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Charles,  the  youngest 
son,  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Schofield  (nee  Sartain)  resides  at 
Paoli,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.     Heredity,  or  a  strong  family  predilection,  may  easily 
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account  for  the  devotion  of  these  children  of  John  and  Susannah  Sartain  to  engraving  and 
kindred  arts,  for  not  only  was  Mrs.  Sartain 's  father  an  engraver,  but  her  grandfather  also,  and 
her  husband  possessed  a  sufficiently  vigorous  penchant  for  the  art  personally  to  make  up  for 
any  lack  of  devotion  to  it  on  the  part  of  his  ancestors.  The  same  devotion  to  engraving  seems 
likely  to  be  long  perpetuated  in  the  family  lines,  for  at  least  two  of  the  grandchildren  of  John 
Sartain  are  in  the  profession.  Returning  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  may  be  said 
that  John  Sartain  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  steel  engravers  to  practise  in  this  country  the 
style  known  as  mezzotinto,  which  he  had  begun  in  England  two  years  before  coming  here,  and 
which  in  a  great  measure  displaced  the  older  methods  then  in  vogue.  The  softer,  more  illusory, 
and  colorful  effect  of  the  mezzotinto  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  hard  lines  of  the  earlier  art, 
and  for  ten  years  Mr.  Sartain  stood  alone  in  this  class  of  work  in  America.  He  rapidly  rose  to 
general  recognition  among  critics  and  connoisseurs  as  the  leading  artist  in  his  line  in  this  coun- 
try. In  all  of  his  long  career  he  has  been  an  artist  of  most  wonderful  industry  as  well  as  talent, 
and  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  number  of  his  works  is  something  astonishing.  His  larger 
pictures  hang  upon  the  walls  of  thousands  of  homes  of  culture  and  refinement,  the  leading  peri- 
odicals have  borne  almost  constant  witness  to  the  skill  of  his  workmanship  and  his  unceasing 
activity,  and  the  inimitable  portraits  of  hundreds  of  distinguished  men  attest  the  excellence  of 
his  work  and  its  popularity  among  those  whose  appreciation  it  is  most  gratifying  to  possess. 
His  brain  and  hand  have  ever  been  devoted  to  that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  his  especial 
branch,  and  he  has  always  had  before  him  lofty  ideals.  Many  of  his  architectural  designs 
have  materialized  in  stone.  The  attainment  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake  and  for  art's 
sake  has  been  his  ruling  passion  in  his  profession  rather  than  ambition  for  mere  success 
from  popular  approval.  As  if  his  great  achievements  as  an  engraver  were  not  sufficient,  he 
took  up  painting,  and  won  distinction  in  that  art  too  by  his  fine  feeling  and  skill  of  handling. 
Side  by  side  with  his  application  to  art  went  an  appreciation  of  literature,  and  all  through 
his  life  he  has  not  only  availed  himself  of  its  culturing  influence  but  has  devoted  himself 
to  fostering  this  allied  art,  and  to  some  extent,  too,  has  been  a  producer  of  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, as  a  publisher  and  a  general  patron  of  letters  that  his  connection  with  it  has  been  most 
familiar  and  productive  of  good.  In  his  early  years  especially  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
money  to  journalism  and  other  forms  of  publication — particularly  that  of  periodicals.  In  1843 
he  became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  Campbell' s  Foreign  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  and  was  the 
first  to  print  the  works  of  the  great  scientist,  Agassiz,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  doing  much 
to  give  him  an  introduction  to  the  reading  and  thinking  public.  About  the  same  time  he  had 
also  an  interest  in  that  sterling  periodical,  The  Eclectic  Magazine.  The  Union  Magazine  of  New 
York  was  bought  by  him  a  few  years  later  and  conducted  by  him  as  Sartain's  Magazine. 
Through  his  position  as  controller  of  this  and  other  publications,  and  by  reason  also  of  his  liter- 
ary tastes  and  social  qualities,  he  became  extensively  acquainted  with  the  leading  writers  of  the 
time,  and  among  them  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  He  was  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  this  brilliant 
but  unfortunate  genius,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  history  of  American 
literature  are  his  published  reminiscences  of  the  author  of  "  The  Eaven."  He  was  the  first  pub- 
lisher of  Poe's  almost  equally  famous  "Bells,"  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  Mr.  Sartain  who  first  printed  in  this  country  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt."  Alto- 
gether our  subject's  services  to  literature  are  second  only  to  that  which  he  has  done  for  art. 
He  has  ever  been  an  eager  student  and  an  apt  scholar,  of  broadest  sympathies  and  noblest  aspi- 
rations, and  zealous  in  his  work  for  the  realization  of  all  that  is  fairest  in  the  lines  of  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  endeavor.  In  furtherance  of  his  aims  he  has  travelled  extensively  and  has  famil- 
iarized himself  with  all  of  the  great  galleries  and  the  leading  academies  and  art  schools  of 
Europe,  and  few  men  in  this  country  are  regarded  as  standing  higher  in  authority  upon  all  per- 
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taining  to  art  than  is  Mr.  Sartain,  while  scarcely  any  have  enjoyed  wider  appreciation  or 
received  more  flattering  testimonials.  These  have  come  from  widely  variant  sources.  He  has 
been  honored  by  being  made  Freeman  of  the  city  of  London ;  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Art,  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  1876;  Controller  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  the  Annex  and  Photograph  Build- 
ings (Centennial) ;  President  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  Philadelphia ;  President  of  the  St. 
George's  Society;  Vice-President  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women  for  fourteen  years;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Monument  Cemetery,  Philadelphia ;  member  of  the  Council  and  Chief  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  American  Exhibition  in  London,  1887;  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts  for  twenty-three  years ;  designer  of  all  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
Academy  Building,  Philadelphia ;  decorated  and  created  Cavaliere  and  officer  of  the  Equestrian 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  by  the  King,  July  10,  1878;  made  Commander  of  the  Eoyal 
Order  of  Melusine,  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Marie  de  Lusignan,  of  Jerusalem, 
Cyprus,  and  Armenia,  July  29,  1892;  honorary  President  of  the  Neapolitan  Association  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Art,  Science,  and  Letters,  May  15,  1S82;  awarded  the  Star  of  Merit 
(Laureate)  of  the  East  Indian  Rajah  Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore  of  Calcutta,  August  3,  1885; 
honorary  member  of  the  Associazzone  dei  Salvatore  of  Gaeta,  with  silver  medal,  August  31, 
1882,  and  honorary  President  of  the  Italian  Institute  of  Progress,  July  1,  1882.  He  is  also 
"Chevalier  of  the  Maritime  Alps,"  and  is  privileged  to  wear  on  the  left  sleeve  the  Bra- 
ganza  badge  of  Portugal,  conferred  by  S.  A.  Serma  O  Infante  D.  Affonso,  Duke  do  Porto, 
for  the  Royal  Association  of  Ajuda.  The  monument  to  Washington  and  Lafayette,  erected 
in  Monument  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Sartain,  who  also  modelled  the 
two  heads  in  relief  for  the  bronzes,  and  is  the  author  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument, 
which  he  wrote  in  a  competition,  winning  the  prize  for  the  best  submitted.  Mr.  Sartain  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Freemasons,  if  not  the  oldest,  in  the  United  States,  and  has  had  a  life- 
long and  zealous  interest  in  the  order,  in  which  he  has  found  much  of  the  highest  happiness 
of  his  life  and  been  conspicuously  honored.  He  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Franklin 
Lodge,  No.  131,  Philadelphia,  August  31,  1849;  served  as  Master  of  the  lodge  in  1869,  and 
is  its  representative  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  received  the 
Capitular  degrees  in  Philadelphia  Chapter,  No.  169,  R.  and  A.  M.,  March  21,  1862;  served 
as  High  Priest  in  1871,  and  is  now  a  member  of  Oriental  Chapter,  No.  183,  Philadelphia. 
He  received  the  Cryptic  degrees  in  Philadelphia  Council,  No.  11,  R.  and  A.  M.,  April  13, 
1864,  and  still  holds  membership  in  the  Council.  He  was  created  a  Knight  Templar  in  Kadosh 
Commandery,  No.  29,  of  Philadelphia,  November  24,  1868.  He  received  the  various  grades 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  in  Philadelphia  Consistory,  S.P.R.S.,  May  6,  1866,  and 
was  created  a  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector-General  (33d  degree)  and  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  Philadelphia,  December  5,  1871.  He  was  elected  Illustrious  Grand  Treasurer  of  Philadel- 
phia Consistory  and  the  several  bodies  constituting  the  A.A.S.R.  in  1875,  and  has  continuously 
held  this  position  ever  since.  He  is  also  a  Frater  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Rosicrucians; 
a  Knight  of  Philadelphia  Conclave,  No.  8,  Red  Cross  of  Constantine,  and  a  Past  Grand  Sovereign 
of  the  Grand  Imperial  Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  a  member  of  the  Order  of  St.  Law- 
rence; a  member  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge  at  Jerusalem;  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Vet- 
eran Masons  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Masonic  Veteran  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  "  But  above  all  of  these  honors  and  decorations"— reads  a  Masonic  sketch  of 
Mr.  Sartain—"  he  carries  the  'badge'  of  a  noble  nature,  which  sheds  a  brighter  lustre  upon 
his  name  and  fame,  and  stamps  more  indelibly  than  can  silver  or  gold  the  exalted  virtues  of 
the  man." 
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JOHN  D.  HILL. 

The  late  John  Davidson  Hill,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  where  he  finished  his  useful  and  noteworthy  career,  February  27,  1892,  was  the  second 
son  of  John  Hill  and  Clarissa  Fitzgerald,  his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Manchester,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1822.  His  grandparents  on  both  sides  were  pioneers  of  Ontario 
County — the  Hills  emigrated  from  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Fitzgeralds,  from  near 
Baltimore,  Md. — having  occupied  adjoining  tracts  on  the  Graham  and  Phillips  patent,  early  in 
the  present  century.  In  1826,  his  mother  was  left  a  widow  with  five  children  (three  sons  and 
two  daughters),  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  became  one  of  the  household  of  his  uncle, 
Reuben  Fitzgerald,  with  whom,  not  long  after,  he  emigrated  to  Eaton  County,  Mich. :  they 
were  the  first  white  settlers  in  the  region.  In  his  youth  the  subject  of  this  sketch  displayed 
the  strong  executive  ability  which  was  characteristic  of  him  in  all  his  later  life.  At  fifteen  he 
was  virtual  manager  of  five  hundred  acres  of  farm  land,  which  he  ceased  to  be  at  seventeen, 
merely  because  in  those  days  Michigan  could  not  afford  the  educational  advantages  his  ambi- 
tion craved.  He  returned  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  after  attending  for  a  while  the  smaller 
academies  of  that  vicinity,  he  entered  Lima  Seminary,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  four  years. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Dayton,  of  Lima.  In  1847,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  matriculated  in  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  then  one  of  the  fore- 
most schools  of  medicine  in  the  State,  and  two  years  after,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  was  grad- 
uated in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  whither  many  students  and 
professors  had  meanwhile  gone  from  the  former  institution.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
hospitals  in  Buffalo.  Consequently,  ambitious  students,  desirous  of  clinical  experience,  strove 
earnestly  for  the  position  of  interne  in  the  County  Almshouse.  Dr.  Hill  received  this  appoint- 
ment in  the  last  year  of  his  course,  and  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  his 
future  high  reputation.  A  large  number  of  immigrants  had  arrived  in  Buffalo,  and  soon  ship- 
fever  made  its  appearance  among  them.  Accommodations  for  the  sick  were  secured  at  the 
County  Farm,  and  temporary  hospitals  were  erected.  There  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
plague  would  number  many  victims,  but,  owing  largely  to  the  skill  of  the  young  physician, 
this  dire  danger  was  abated.  His  ready  mind  quickly  grasped  the  fact — we  now  consider  it 
so  "obvious" — that  administering  stimulants,  brandy,  opium,  and  quinine  to  fever  patients  is  a 
much  more  rational  treatment  than  the  bleeding  and  purgatives  then  so  generally  in  vogue. 
He  obtained  the  permission  of  the  visiting  physicians  to  try  the  experiment,  and  the  result  was 
more  than  satisfactory.  The  mortality  rate  was  much  diminished :  the  new  method  was 
adopted,  first  by  the  visiting  physicians,  Drs.  Winne  and  Pratt,  in  their  own  practice,  and  after- 
ward became  universal.  Thus  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  did  Dr.  Hill  revolutionize 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  a  very  important  particular.  In  his  graduation  thesis,  he  gave  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  experience  at  this  time,  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  of  the 
profession  in  his  ability  that  Dr.  Winne,  one  of  the  most  cultured  physicians  of  the  day,  offered 
him  a  partnership,  and  Dr.  Pratt  entrusted  to  him  his  extensive  practice,  during  an  absence  of 
several  months  in  Europe.  The  year  after  graduation,  Dr.  Hill  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  Physician  to  the  Erie  County  Penitentiary,  and  held  the  position  for  four  suc- 
cessive terms.  In  1852,  when  Buffalo  was  afflicted  by  a  double  scourge  of  cholera  and  small- 
pox, the  Common  Council  elected  him  Health  Physician,  and  during  that  year  he  treated  for  the 
city  ninety-nine  cases  of  small-pox  and  varioloid  with  but  one  death,  and  over  a  thousand  cases 
of  cholera.     In  this  instance,  again,  his  acute  power  of  observing  the  effect  of  remedies  upon 
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diseases  enabled  him  to  effect  another  reform  in  practice  in  the  use  of  opium  and  calomel  in 
treating  Asiatic  cholera.  The  germ  theory  of  contagious  diseases  had  not  then  been  suggested, 
but  from  observation  of  its  effects,  he  employed  what  is  now  recognized  as  the  best  germicide. 
After  ten  years  of  successful  practice  he  spent  several  months  in  Europe,  attending  lectures 
and  clinics  of  eminent  authorities  in  Paris  and  London.  In  London  he  learned  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  of  Baeder,  a  pupil  of  Von  Graefe,  the  celebrated  German  oculist,  and  became 
skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye  far  beyond  the  standard  of  his  time.  Indeed,  he  was  for  many 
years  the  only  physician  in  Buffalo  who  either  owned  or  understood  the  use  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, and  performed  the  first  operation  in  that  city  of  extraction  in  cataract.  While  eminently 
conservative  he  never  hesitated  to  follow  his  deliberate  judgment,  and  gave  unhesitating  devo- 
tion to  a  new  method  or  principle  when  once  he  had  decided  that  it  was  right.  In  one  instance, 
after  a  patient  had  been  abandoned  by  an  expert  in  ovariotomy,  Dr.  Hill  took  the  case  and 
successfully  removed  the  largest  ovarian  tumor  ever  treated  in  Buffalo  up  to  that  time.  In 
1854,  Dr.  Hill  was  urged  to  become  Visiting  Physician  at  the  County  Almshouse,  the  Super- 
intendents saying  that  the  death-rate  was  so  high  as  to  demand  the  care  of  a  successful  and 
skilful  practitioner  like  himself.  No  compensation  was  agreed  upon  other  than  that  he  should 
receive  not  less  than  the  highest  that  was  ever  paid  at  that  Institution  for  similar  services. 
His  acceptance  of  this  position  caused  an  unpleasant  incident,  seemingly  the  only  one  in  his 
professional  career,  and  one  which  brought  him  into  direct  antagonism  with  certain  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College,  who  were  also  officers  of  the  Erie  County  Medical 
Society.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Society  for  violating  a  regulation  passed  at  a  special  meet- 
ing a  few  weeks  before,  which  prohibited  any  member  from  accepting  that  position  upon  other 
than  a  fixed  salary.  No  notice  had  been  given  to  him  either  that  such  a  regulation  had  been 
passed,  or  that  he  was  to  be  tried  for  its  violation.  He  took  the  matter  to  the  courts,  and  the 
action  of  the  Society  was  set  aside,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  written  opinion,  declaring  that  the 
persons  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about  were  liable  to  indictment.  Three  years  later,  he 
resigned  his  position  as  Visiting  Physician;  the  rate  of  mortality  at  the  Almshouse  having, 
in  the  mean  while,  as  shown  by  the  official  reports,  diminished  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  It  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  high  professional  standing  of  Dr.  Hill,  that  subsequently  he  was 
for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society  that  had  formerly  expelled 
him.  On  resigning  that  office  he  presented  an  address,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract,  stating  in  his  own  words  the  achievements  that  won  him  his  high  position : 

"  Allow  me  to  mention  one  or  two  cases  in  my  own  practice  simply  as  illustrating  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  period  under  discussion.  In  1S50,  before  antiseptics 
were  known,  as  such,  either  in  medicine  or  surgery,  I  was  called  to  attend  a  patient  who  had 
received  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg.  Amputation  was  then  the  only  recognized  method  of  treatment  in  such  in- 
juries. The  patient  refused  to  allow  amputation,  but  consented  to  any  other  treatment  which 
I  might  advise.  Without  the  least  expectation  of  saving  the  limb,  I  made  a  vertical  incision 
above  and  below  the  wound  made  by  the  protruding  bones ;  dissected  out  the  numerous  spiculae 
of  crushed  bones,  sawed  off  the  splintered  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  leaving  a  space  of  one 
and  seven-eighths  inch  without  bone.  The  limb  was  placed  in  a  box  with  foot-rest,  and  instead 
of  the  then  usual  water  dressing,  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  were  applied.  The  wound 
healed  without  suppuration,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  we  had  a  good  and  useful  limb. 
This  antedates  by  several  years  the  publications  of  Paget  and  Malgaigne  on  the  successful 
exsection  of  entire  portions  of  the  shaft  of  long  bones.  The  case  excited  much  interest,  and 
was  frequently  visited  by  members  of  the  profession.  Drs.  Winne  and  Loomis  quite  insisted 
that  the  case  should  be  reported  for  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  as  being  the 
first  of  the  kind  known  to  the  profession.  In  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  I  was  averse  to 
advertising  myself  as  an  unwilling  innovator  upon  the  established  and  authentic  practice  of  the 
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profession.  In  this  case  was  not  alcohol  the  antiseptic  which  gave  us  union  without  suppura- 
tion? Some  months  later  I  was  called  to  treat  a  very  severe  injury  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  with 
fracture  of  the  hones  of  the  leg.  The  injury  was  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  platform  of  a 
large  weigh-scale.  Some  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  were  dislocated  and  others  fractured  and 
protruding.  It  was  the  severest  injury  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  Having  in  mind  the 
result  of  the  above-mentioned  case,  while  I  frankly  stated  to  my  patient  that  he  would  prob- 
ably have  to  lose  his  limb,  I  expressed  the  desire  to  make  the  effort  to  save  it.  After  putting 
the  bones  in  place  as  well  as  I  could,  the  limb  and  the  foot  were  supported  with  pillows,  and 
the  applications  of  alcohol  and  water  were  constantly  applied.  After  a  few  days  the  friends 
of  the  patient  desired  counsel,  and  the  most  eminent  surgeon  of  western  New  York  was  called. 
He  advised  amputation  at  once.  'No  time  to  lose.'  I  asked  for  delay  to  continue  my  efforts  to 
save  the  limb,  but  was  unable  to  change  the  counsel's  mind.  Our  opinions  were  referred  to 
the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  they  requested  me  to  continue  in  attendance.  This  patient  is 
now  a  prominent  business  man  in  Buffalo,  with  a  good  and  nearly  perfect  limb ;  and  I  lost  the 
friendship  for  years  of  an  excellent  man  and  a  brilliant  surgeon.  Still,  after  these  years,  I 
believe  it  better  surgery  to  save  than  to  sacrifice  a  limb.  One  more  instance  without  a  known 
predecessor,  and  with  the  responsibility  of  human  life  resting  upon  me  alone.  During  the 
winter  of  1864  I  had  a  patient,  an  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  who  was  appar- 
ently very  ill  without  the  symptoms  specially  indicating  his  disease  or  its  location.  After  days 
of  study  and  frequent  examination,  I  concluded  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the 
right  kidney  or  suprarenal  capsule.  But  how  could  this  be  evacuated  with  safety  ?  After 
searching  all  the  systematic  works  on  surgery  in  my  library  I  found  no  instruction.  I  examined 
the  medical  journals  at  my  hand  with  no  better  results.  The  patient  had  the  appearance  of 
impending  death,  and  my  convictions  were  decided  that  an  abscess  of  the  right  kidney  was  the 
disease,  and  if  that  could  be  evacuated  safely  the  patient  might  recover.  This  feeling  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  determined  me  to  carry  a  good -sized  trocar  and  canula  through  the  lumbar 
muscles  into  the  kidney.  This  was  followed  by  a  rapid  flow  of  pus  through  the  canula  as  soon 
as  the  trochar  was  withdrawn,  which  was  apparently  quite  as  great  a  relief  to  my  medical  friend 
who  was  present  as  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  operator.  About  a  half -pint  of  pus  was  discharged 
through  the  canula.  The  wound  was  closed  by  compress  and  adhesive  straps.  The  canula  was 
used  several  times  subsequent  to  the  operation  and  until  its  further  use  was  unnecessary.  Con- 
valescence was  rapid,  and  the  patient  soon  returned  to  his  engine.  This  diagnosis  and  operation 
was  prior  to  the  exploring  aspirator,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  first  operation  of  its  kind 
made  in  the  United  States.  In  the  present  state  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  treatment  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  would  be  no  novelty ;  but  the  surprise 
which  they  occasioned  when  treated  shows  somewhat  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  during  the  forty  years  under  discussion." 

It  seems  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Hill's  practice  was  a  large  one,  and  reached  the  most 
prominent  and  wealthy  families  in  the  city.  His  great  skill  inspired  confidence,  and  his  singu- 
larly sweet  nature  begat  friendships  of  a  lasting  order.  He  was  more  than  the  family  physi- 
cian ;  he  was  the  family  friend  and  adviser  in  more  than  one  home,  and,  in  many  instances, 
a  father  to  the  fatherless.  He  was  never  weary  of  well-doing.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
original  members  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  founded  in  1861,  to  promote  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  then  serving  their  country  at  the 
front.  This  Commission  raised  $5,478,280.31,  and  sent  4,886  delegates  to  provide  food,  medi- 
cine, and  clothing  to  the  suffering  and  wounded ;  to  afford  friendly  help  and  consolation,  and 
collect  and  send  to  far-off  friends  and  relatives  the  dying  messages  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the 
Union  and  the  brave  enemies,  made  prisoners  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  incal- 
culable good  accomplished  by  this  agency  is  a  matter  of  history.  Its  saintly  record  is  a  bright 
page  in  the  dark  story  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  one  of  those  things  that  brings  Divinity  very 
near  to  our  poor  human  nature.  Its  whole  story  can  never  be  told,  but,  in  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  "they  will  never  be  forgotten.  No  history  of  the  American  Civil  War — let  us 
pray  God  it  may  be  the  last — will  ever  be  written  without  affectionate  mention  of  the  Christian 
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Commission.  Nor  alone  in  histories  of  the  earth  will  its  record  be  preserved.  Its  work  reached 
beyond  time,  and  its  record  is  on  high."  Dr.  Hill  was  President  of  the  New  York  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Commission,  which  alone  raised  $120,000  and  sent  to  the  front,  for 
service  in  the  fields  and  hospitals,  106  delegates.  But,  great  as  this  work  was,  it  was  a  small 
part  of  the  charities  for  which  Dr.  Hill  was  noted.  He  was  for  twenty-five  years  a  trustee  of 
the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  and  for  six  years  its  President.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
endowment  of  the  institution  was  increased  from  $25,000  to  $100,000;  the  buildings  were 
practically  reconstructed,  their  capacity  doubled,  and  an  infants'  ward  added.  The  money 
for  these  alterations  and  improvements  was  raised  by  Dr.  Hill  personally,  and  all  the  work 
was  done  under  his  directions  and  supervision.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  in  April  1880,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Cornell  one  of  its  trustees.  He  held  this  office  until  Governor  Cornell  appointed  him  a 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  to  succeed  Hon.  Asher  P.  Nichols,  de- 
ceased. Although  a  strong  Eepublican,  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Cleveland  in  1884, 
and  was  for  several  years  thereafter  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  its  Board,  and,  sub- 
sequently, its  President  for  five  successive  years.  Dr.  Hill's  wonderful  executive  ability, 
manifested  in  professional  and  charitable  positions,  was  rapidly  appreciated  in  the  world  of 
affairs,  and  he  was  sought  after  to  fill  various  positions  of  great  responsibility.  He  was  Vice- 
President  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and  a  director  of  the 
Manufacturers  and  Traders'  Bank  of  that  city.  He  was  for  more  than  fifteen  years  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  banks  in  the  city, 
and  one  of  the  best -managed  in  the  State.  It  may  be  said  with  no  exaggeration  that  Dr.  Hill's 
life  was  filled  with  religious  and  benevolent  activities.  For  many  years  he  was  President  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Buffalo,  and  always  took  a  great  interest  in  its  life  and 
work.  He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  Queen  City  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  Early  in  life  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  faith  of  Wesley.  It  was  his  personal  effort,  so  often  so  potent  of  accomplishment, 
that  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Delaware  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose 
splendid  building  is  among  the  sights  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  society  grew  from  a  nucleus 
of  a  few  earnest  souls  who  assembled  in  his  study  and  caught  the  contagion  of  his  zeal  for 
God's  kingdom.  A  career  like  Dr.  Hill's  excites  at  once  our  respect  and  our  admiration.  It 
was  not  that  average  career  occupied  with  the  effort  to  accomplish  some  one  end  or  another;  it 
was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  achievements,  with  many  things  done  well.  Great  of  intellect, 
great  of  spirit,  honored  in  the  community,  a  man  of  affairs ;  his  life  is  a  shining  example  of 
opportunities  well  used  and  gifts  well  applied.  But,  above  all,  his  sweet  spirit  and  his  deep, 
living  faith  in  the  verities  of  religion  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  truly  great.  After  over  forty- 
three  years  spent  patiently  and  worthily  in  the  service  of  God  and  man,  he  died  at  his  home 
in  Buffalo,  February  27,  1892.  For  many  years  he  had  suffered  from  a  severe  infirmity — 
Bright's  disease — which,  despite  all  the  resources  of  his  splendid  skill,  so  often  potent  to  save 
and  prolong  the  lives  of  others,  was  to  be  baffled  only  a  few  years.  For  eight  years  he  suffered 
patiently,  well  knowing  the  dread  nature  of  his  disease,  the  while  active  as  ever  in  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties,  until  within  six  weeks  of  his  death,  when  strength  suddenly  failed 
him.  For  a  time  his  condition  seemed  improved,  but  a  relapse  came,  and  with  it  the  shadow 
of  death,  whose  coming  was  speedy.  In  May,  1850,  Dr.  Hill  married  Esther  A.,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Lapham,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Six  of  the  seven  children  born  to 
them  died  in  infancy.  His  wife  survives  him  with  one  daughter,  Esther  Lapham,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  William  B.  Hoyt,  of  the  Buffalo  Bar.  The  many  expressions  of  high  esteem  that  were 
published  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Hill  are  in  themselves  beautiful  examples  of  the  affection  in 
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which  he  was  held  by  the  community  at  large.  In  the  course  of  his  eloquent  address  at  the 
funeral,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  said  of  him,  "His  patients  rested  implicitly  in  his  judgment 
and  skill ;  his  brothers  in  the  high  profession  to  which  he  gave  his  life,  honored  him ;  his  neigh- 
bors respected  him ;  his  friends  and  his  church  loved  him.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
various  institutions  and  enterprises  to  which  he  gave  his  time  and  thought ;  and  in  the  inner 
sacred  circle  of  his  own  home,  where  he  was  a  source  of  strength,  wisdom,  and  comfort,  as  the 
years  go  by  his  memory  will  abide — a  sweet  benediction,  never  to  cease,  never  to  diminish  till 
the  day  of  death  and  reunion  beyond  the  river."  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sweet,  President  of  the  Buffalo 
Orphan  Asylum,  said,  "I  was  associated  with  Dr.  Hill  in  the  Asylum  management  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  while  he  was  President.  When  he  was  elected  the  affairs  of  the  Asylum  were  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  owing  to  various  reasons,  and  during  his  administration  he 
brought  the  Institution  out  of  all  its  troubles,  both  internal  and  financial,  and  put  it  on  a  splen- 
did basis,  so  that  for  the  last  eight  years  it  has  been  flourishing  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
that  its  friends  could  desire.  It  was  through  Dr.  Hill's  devotion  and  fidelity,  that  the  institu- 
tion has  been  so  prosperous  and  its  management  so  harmonious."  Mr.  P.  P.  Pratt,  President 
of  the  Manufacturers  and  Traders'  Bank,  said : "  I  look  upon  it  as  little  short  of  a  calamity  when 
such  a  physician  as  Dr.  Hill  dies.  The  experience  he  acquired  in  treating  disease  during  his 
long  life  is  buried  with  him,  and  to  fill  his  place — well,  it  can  only  be  filled  after  similar  ex- 
perience." Dr.  J.  B.  Andrews,  Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital,  said:  "Dr.  Hill's 
was  a  most  lovable  character.  In  all  the  years  that  I  was  acquainted  with  him  I  never  knew 
him  to  say  an  unkind  word  to  any  one.  The  officers  of  this  institution  looked  to  him  for  counsel 
in  many  things  and  were  never  disappointed.  He  had  great  equanimity  of  mind,  and  to  know 
him  well  was  to  love  him."  The  managers  of  this  Hospital  put  on  record  a  memorial  in  course 
of  which  it  was  said :  "  He  served  continuously  on  the  Board  since  his  first  appointment  in  1880. 
...  By  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Hospital  he  became  acquainted  with  the  patients  and  em- 
ployees, and  by  them  was  respected  and  beloved.  To  the  officers  he  was  a  faithful  friend  and 
counsellor  and  to  them  his  death  is  a  personal  affliction.  He  gave  to  the  public  freely  of  his 
time  and  strength  without  remuneration,  his  only  reward  being  the  consciousness  of  having 
lightened  the  burdens  of  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  friendless,  and  the  insane.  He  manifested  the 
same  concern  for  the  affairs  of  the  public  committed  to  his  charge  that  he  did  in  his  own  per- 
sonal interests,  and  the  ward  building  recently  erected  on  the  hospital  grounds  will  remain  a 
monument  of  his  watchful  care  and  devotion  to  trust."  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Queen 
City  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  in  the  course  of  very  appreciative  resolu- 
tions, said :  "  Resolved,  That,  as  during  the  many  years  of  his  membership  we  have  had  full  op- 
portunity to  know  of  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  children  and  his  pity  and  helpfulness 
toward  those  who  were  cruelly  treated,  we  feel  that  a  strong  and  earnest  friend  of  children  and 
a  prominent  supporter  of  institutions  for  their  benefit  has  gone  from  among  us."  The  Trustees 
of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank  adopted  resolutions,  in  the  course  of  which  was  said :  "  By  his  death 
the  orphan  meets  with  a  fresh  bereavement,  the  suffering  lose  an  experienced  and  skilful  helper, 
and  the  unfortunate  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend.  Possessing  a  strong  character  and  marked 
opinions,  his  co-operation  and  support  were  valuable  to  all  institutions  with  which  he  was 
allied."  The  Erie  County  Medical  Society  adopted  resolutions  on  his  death,  saying  that:  "The 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  life  has  been  portrayed  in  his  strong  personality ;  he  possessed  a 
wide  and  matured  experience,  rare  judgment  in  practical  medicine,  and  skill  in  his  profession, 
which  commanded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  among  the  most  substantial  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  community.  He  was  thoroughly  self-reliant,  and  in  his  judgment  at  the 
bedside,  his  fertility  of  resource,  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  patients,  as  well  as  his  self-sacrific- 
ing labors  in  their  behalf,  were  sources  of  strength  which  have  been  recognized  and  appreciated 
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among  his  friends  and  patrons."  The  sweetness  and  heartiness  of  these  testimonials  from 
friends  and  former  associates  of  Dr.  Hill  speak  with  a  quality  a  stranger,  not  privileged  to 
know  him  as  he  was,  could  hardly  dare  assume.  Our  tribute  must  be  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Daniel :  'They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. '  " 


BOIES  PENROSE. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  of  Philadelphia,  State  Senator,  is  a  thorough  American  in  ideas, 
character,  political  and  moral  bent,  as,  indeed,  he  should  be,  coming  of  a  family  which  has  been 
American  on  both  sides  for  several  generations.  Indeed,  upon  his  father's  side  he  traces  his 
descent  from  William  Biddle,  one  of  the  contemporaries  and  close  friends  of  William  Penn. 
His  grandfather  was  Charles  B.  Penrose,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  United  States  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury  under  Presidents  William  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler,  and  his  father  was 
E.  A.  F.  Penrose,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  who  for  thirty  years  held  the  position  of  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Boies  Penrose 
was  born  November  1,  1860,  at  1331  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  where  he  still  resides.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  and  under  private  tutors,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  years  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
1881,  and  being  selected  as  one  of  the  orators,  delivered  at  the  Commencement  exercises  an 
oration  on  " Martin  Van  Buren  as  a  Politician."  Immediately  following  his  graduation  from 
college  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Wayne  McVeagh  and  George  Tucker  Bispham, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  in  1883.  Mr.  Penrose  had  a  taste  for  public  affairs 
and  politics  which  very  early  manifested  itself,  and  the  pronounced  success  which  has  attended 
his  labors  along  that  pathway  of  life  has  at  once  vindicated  his  judgment  in  entering  it  and 
attested  his  sagacity  and  zeal  in  following  it.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  he  went 
to  the  work  well  equipped  with  native  ability  and  the  peculiar  natural  qualifications  of  tact, 
acuteness  of  discernment,  ready  resources,  and  indefatigable  industry,  while  he  possessed  as  a 
further  capital  earnestness  of  conviction  and  a  desire  truly  to  serve  the  people  and  to  better  the 
public  condition.  He  was  elected  in  1884,  upon  the  Eepublican  ticket,  to  represent  the  Eighth 
Ward  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  in  the  session  of  1S85  at  once  mani- 
fested those  traits  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  in  his  well-directed  activity  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  act  commonly  known  as  the  Bullitt  Bill,  providing  a  new  government  for  Phila- 
delphia, a  measure  much  needed  and  generally  approved  by  foremost  citizens.  Mr.  Penrose's 
studies  and  labors  for  this  measure  were  thorough  and  painstaking,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
have  borne  a  double  fruit,  for  in  addition  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  was  in  no  mean  degree 
attributable  to  his  services,  he  made  use  of  the  knowledge  of  city  affairs  which  he  had  gained 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  in  producing  a  valuable  book  (in  collaboration  with  his  law- 
partner,  Edward  P.Allison)  entitled  "Philadelphia — A  History  of  Municipal  Development." 
This  is  a  study  of  the  government  of  the  city  which  contains  a  multitude  of  facts,  and  conveys 
many  valuable  lessons  both  to  the  historian  and  the  inquiring  citizen.  An  additional  product 
of  Mr.  Penrose's  literary  ability  appeared  in  a  more  studious  and  thoroughgoing  work,  entitled 
"A  History  of  Ground  Eents  in  Philadelphia,"  a  volume  which  combines  in  a  remarkable  way 
the  evidences  of  good  workmanship  alike  by  the  literary  man,  lawyer,  and  historical  student. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  characteristic  of  Mr.  Penrose's  that  he  has  not  only  gone  deeply  into  a  study 
of  the  history  of  his  native  city,  on  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority,  but  has  made  prac- 
tical use  of  the  great  mass  of  information  he  has  gained  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  city 
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in  a  material  and  moral  way.  This  has  heen,  it  may  be  said,  the  greater  part  of  his  work  in  the 
halls  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  has  had  as  its  chief  foundation  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  Philadelphia,  which  has  made  his  activity  in  behalf  of  measures  of  improvement  very  largely 
a  labor  of  love,  while  his  habit  of  thoroughness  and  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the  needs  of 
the  city  have  made  his  efforts  practically  effective.  His  instrumentality  in  securing  the  passage 
of  the  Bullitt  Bill,  already  alluded  to,  was  in  this  line,  and  after  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Sixth  District  in  the  State  Senate  in  1886,  a  continuation  of  that  line  of  labors  was  observ- 
able in  his  devotion  to  the  questions  of  railroad  discrimination,  revenue,  and  taxation.  He  was 
elected  on  May  9,  1889,  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  January  6,  1S91,  having  again  been  sent  by  the  people  to  the  Senate  at  the  election  of 
November  4,  1890,  and  again  in  1893.  During  all  of  the  time  that  he  has  been  a  member  of 
that  body  he  has  steadfastly  continued  a  line  of  work  for  the  true  betterment  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  this  may  be  said  (so  far  as  his  career  is  now  run)  to  have  reached  its  crowning 
point  of  valuable  service  in  the  framing  and  passage  of  what  has  been  commonly  called  the 
"Penrose  Bill,"  a  convenient  short  appellation  for  the  measure  which,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  regardless  of  party,  abolished  the  Public  Buildings  Commission,  and  continuing 
the  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  passing  of  this  bill  in 
May,  1893,  was  hailed  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  with  satisfaction  as  a  long-looked-for 
but  scarcely  probable  relief  from  what  had  become  to  them  an  incubus.  The  erection  of  the 
great  public  buildings  was  entrusted  to  the  special  Commission  created  for  the  purpose  when 
the  city  government  was  in  a  comparatively  crude  and  chaotic  condition,  and  when,  perhaps, 
as  between  Councils  and  the  Commission,  the  latter  was  the  lesser  evil.  But  the  conditions  that 
existed  twenty  years  ago  had  ceased  to  exist  when  Mr.  Penrose  brought  forward  his  bill,  and 
the  Commission,  by  improvement  in  the  city  government,  had  come  to  be  a  superfluity,  for 
machinery  had  been  created  which,  by  its  nature,  was  better  fitted  to  fill  this  important  func- 
tion. Even  had  the  Commission  been  discharging  its  duty  properly,  this  would  have  been  true 
of  the  situation,  but  the  people  had  no  idea  that  it  was  doing  its  duty  properly,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  had  a  selfish  interest  in  delaying  the  completion  of  the  work  as  long  as  possible. 
If  there  were  any  evidence  lacking  to  show  this,  it  appeared  while  the  bill  was  pending,  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Commission  fought  for  its  life,  the  desperation  of  its  struggles  to  avert 
or  delay  its  impending  dissolution.  But  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Commission, 
it  met  its  doom  in  the  passage  of  the  Penrose  Bill,  and  the  people  were  given  a  prospect  of  the 
completion  of  the  great  municipal  edifice  within  a  reasonable  period  by  the  properly  constituted 
and  capable  Department  of  Public  Works,  which  is  directly  responsible  to  the  voters  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Penrose  very  naturally  received  much  praise  from  the  public  and  the  press  for  his  vigorous 
onslaught  upon  the  Commission  and  the  war  that  he  has  waged  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
thus  far  the  measure  is  probably  at  once  the  most  popular  and  most  valuable  of  all  that  our 
subject  has  fathered  or  favored.  In  the  fall  of  1S94  the  name  of  Mr.  Penrose  came  to  be  gener- 
ally suggested  and  considered  as  the  strongest  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  nomination  as 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  This  idea  subsequently  took  form  in  an  endorsement  unprecedented  in 
local  annals,  when,  on  December  4th,  fifteen  hundred  names  of  representative  citizens  were 
printed  in  the  prominent  daily  papers  of  the  city  under  the  following  article:  "We,  the  under- 
signed citizens  of  Philadelphia,  believers  in  its  capacity  for  progress,  warmly  recommend  to  our 
fellow  townsmen,  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  Eepublican  nomination  for  Mayor,  Hon.  Boies 
Penrose,  believing  that  in  him  a  new  Philadelphia  will  find  a  faithful  exponent  of  its  best  inter- 
ests." As  was  to  be  expected,  Senator  Penrose's  record  was  assailed  in  certain  quarters,  but  the 
press  of  the  city  and  State  came  to  his  defense  most  heartily  and  loyally.  The  Philadelphia 
Times  of  December  16,  1894,  in  a  long  leading  editorial,  under  the  caption  of  "Justice  to  Sena- 
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tor  Penrose,"  concluded  with  the  following  emphatic  endorsement:  "Senator  Penrose  has  given 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  just  cause  for  pride  in  his  public  record.  Politician  as  he  is,  he  has 
nevertheless  regarded  his  manhood,  the  integrity  of  the  public  service,  and  honest  legislation  for 
Philadelphia  as  paramount  to  partisan  interest.  Such  a  man  may  be  criticised  for  differences 
in  judgment,  but  he  must  be  commended  by  all  good  citizens  who  believe  in  faithful  legislators 
and  honest  government."  In  the  Convention  of  the  following  month  other  counsels,  the  out- 
come of  undisguised  treachery,  prevailed,  and  although  Mr.  Penrose  had  a  large,  loyal,  and 
steadfast  following,  the  nomination  was  given  to  another,  who  was  subsequently  elected.  If,  as 
has  been  affirmed,  Mr.  Penrose  at  the  time  he  was  deprived  of  this  nomination,  by  the  treacher- 
ous deal  above  suggested,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  Republican  in  the  city,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  popularity  by  reason  of  the  treason  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
Still  in  his  early  prime,  though  already  with  a  large  experience  in  politics  and  public  affairs, 
much  is  to  be  expected  of  him,  and  his  friends  have  faith  that  the  future  will  show,  as  the  past 
has  done,  his  devotion  to  the  weal  of  the  public  and  an  active,  well-directed  desire  for  practical 
reforms  and  progress. 

AMOS  J.  CUMMINGS. 

Hon.  Amos  J.  Cummings,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Congressman  and  editor,  was  born  in 
Conkling,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1841.  He  descended  from  churchmen,  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  being  clergymen,  the  former  also  at  one  time  having  been  the  publisher  of  a 
denominational  newspaper.  After  receiving  the  ordinary  common-school  education  afforded  by 
the  locality  where  he  lived,  young  Amos  learned  type-setting,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
entered  his  father's  printing  office,  where  were  then  printed  the  Christian  Palladium  and 
Christian  Messenger.  He  remained  there  about  a  year,  when  he  started  out  to  travel  through 
the  State,  working  on  different  country  papers  as  he  went.  Soon  after  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  set  type  in  John  A.  Gray's  well-known  book-printing  office,  for  many  years  at  Frank- 
fort and  Cliff  streets.  He  was  restless,  however,  and  of  a  somewhat  roving  disposition,  and  he 
felt  an  interest  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  which  determined  him  to  see  it  for  himself. 
He  accordingly  worked  his  way  through  the  West  and  South  in  1856-57,  and  in  the  latter  year 
joined  the  Walker  expedition  at  Mobile.  He  was  captured  with  others  on  the  Quaker  City  by 
the  United  States  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's,  and  taken  back  to  Mobile,  when  he  was  released, 
and  returned  to  New  York.  He  now  settled  down  to  his  old  trade,  and  for  several  years  worked 
at  the  case  in  the  office  of  the  Tribune.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Cummings 
volunteered  his  services,  and  was  Sergeant-Major  of  the  Twenty-sixth  New  Jersey  regiment,  of 
the  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Sixth  Army  Corps.  He  saw  much  active  service,  and  re- 
ceived the  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for  distinguished  gallantry  at  Salem  Heights,  Va., 
May  4,  1863.  In  July,  1863,  Mr.  Cummings  was  back  at  his  case  in  the  Tribune  office  in  New 
York,  and  during  the  draft  riots  was  one  of  four  compositors  who  remained  at  work  despite 
the  howling  of  the  mob  outside.  In  August,  1864,  he  lost  his  place  by  participating  in  a 
strike,  and  for  a  time  set  type  on  the  Yonkers  Statesman.  He  remained  attached  to  that 
paper  only  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  effect  arrangements  to  bring  him  back  to  New  York, 
whither  he  returned  to  assist  Charles  E.  Wilbour,  of  the  Law  Transcript,  in  preparing  a  list  of 
the  citizens  subject  to  the  draft,  and  continued  in  that  connection  until  he  received  an  offer  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune.  This  was  at  the  close  of  1864,  and  about  Christmas  he 
was  made  editor  of  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  continued  to  serve  the  office  in  that  position  for 
two  years.  He  was  then  made  night  editor  of  the  daily,  one  of  the  two  or  three  highest  and 
most  important  positions  on  a  morning  paper ;  and  from  that  slipped  into  the  hardly  less  im- 
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portant  post  of  city  editor.  In  1868  he  was  political  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  had  charge  of 
that  department  during  the  first  Grant  campaign.  In  1S69  he  was  made  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun,  and  continued  at  his  post  in  this  severe  position  until  the  close  of  1872,  when  his 
health  broke  down  and  he  was  ordered  to  travel.  Industrious  and  conscientious,  however, 
as  to  the  use  of  his  time,  he  conducted  a  voluminous  and  most  entertaining  correspondence 
with  the  Sun,  while  travelling  and  residing  in  Florida,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia, his  letters,  signed  "Ziska,"  attracting  universal  attention  and  praise  for  their  lucid 
style  and  their  sharp  and  happy  method  of  imparting  information  of  interest.  In  the  spring 
of  1876  he  was  called  back  to  New  York  by  an  offer  to  assume  the  responsible  charge  of  the 
Evening  Express,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  Tilden  was  elected  President.  In  1878  he 
returned  to  the  service  of  the  Sim  as  a  travelling  correspondent,  and  later  on  took  charge  of 
the  Weekly  Sun.  Mr.  Cummings  had  by  this  time  made  a  name  throughout  the  United  States 
as  a  brilliant  correspondent,  and  as  one  of  the  best  reporters  of  conventions  and  great  trials, 
causes  celebres,  in  the  country ;  while  all  newspaper  men  knew  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  workers 
in  the  guild.  In  1884  he  was  elected  President  of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  was  re-elected, 
but  declined  a  renomination.  In  the  autumn  of  1886  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
but  became  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun  in  the  following  spring,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
position  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  opened  in  December.  His  success  with  the  new 
evening  paper  was  phenomenal.  While  administered  by  him  its  affairs  reached  a  most  profita- 
ble condition,  and  it  attained  to  a  circulation  of  120,000  copies  daily.  It  was  Mr.  Cummings 
who  conceived  and  carried  out  the  original  idea  of  issuing  a  special  sporting  extra  in  the  even- 
ing during  the  sporting  season,  and  with  that  made  an  immediate  and  quite  unprecedented 
success.  In  1S8S  Mr.  Cummings  was  offered  a  renomination  to  Congress,  but  declined  it.  He 
was  elected,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  "Sunset"  Cox,  and  was  afterward  twice  re-elected  from  the  same  district.  In  Con- 
gress Mr.  Cummings  was  noted  for  his  strong  efforts  to  sustain  measures  in  behalf  of  the  labor 
interests,  and  for  his  opposition  to  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  and  the  Lodge  Force  Bill ;  he  sup- 
ported the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  and  was  a  firm  and  consistent  Democrat.  Mr.  Cummings  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1892,  and  was  one  of  the  72  New 
York  delegates  who  signed  the  protest  against  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination.  In  the  fifty-second 
Congress  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Library.  In  the  fifty-third  Congress  he  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  which  is  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 
four  leading  committees  of  the  House;  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  involving  the  expenditure 
of  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Cummings  was  also  Chairman  of  three 
important  investigation  committees  ordered  by  the  House  during  the  same  Congress,  these 
being  into  the  alleged  frauds  in  obtaining  speed  premiums  for  warships ;  the  investigation  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  that  of  the  Carnegie  armor-plate  construction,  his  report 
on  the  latter  in  particular  attracting  general  attention.  He  opposed  the  income-tax  features 
of  the  preliminary  tariff  bill,  regarding  these  as  being  inquisitorial,  and  specially  aimed  at 
New  York  and  the  East ;  but  in  the  end  he  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate, 
on  the  ground  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  demanded  some  speedy  settlement  of 
the  question.  With  Gen.  Sickles  he  voted  against  sustaining  the  President's  Hawaiian 
policy.  He  was  a  frequent  and  fluent  speaker  on  all  important  measures  in  the  House,  and  an 
active  and  valuable  worker  in  committee,  during  his  long  service  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
On  November  21,  1894,  Mr.  Cummings  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Electrical  Control  of  New  York  City.  On  April  15,  1895,  Mr.  Cummings  was  chosen  a 
Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society.  A  man  of  versatile  ability  and  comprehensive  intellect,  he 
has  made  his  mark  alike  on  the  press,  in  the  national  legislature,  and  as  a  shrewd  and  capable 
politician,  reaching  high  position  in  every  line  in  which  he  has  employed  his  energies. 
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LUTHER  R.  MARSH. 

A  somewhat  extended  memoir  of  Hon.  Luther  Rawson  Marsh,  up  to  1883,  was  given  in  our 
former  work,  "The  Encyclopaedia  of  Contemporary  Biography  of  New  York"  (vol.  hi.,  pp.  80- 
S6),  and  the  notice  herein  is  intended  mainly  as  supplementary  to  that,  and  not  as  a  repetition ; 
for  his  most  useful  work  has  been  rendered  since.  He  was  a  native  of  Pompey  Hill,  born  April 
4,  1813,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fourteen  miles  from  Syracuse,  on  an  uprise  that  reaches  about 
sixteen  hundred  feet  above  tide.  This  town,  now  left  on  its  peak,  far  from  the  currents  of 
trade  and  travel,  was  once  the  dominant  political  power  of  the  county,  and  an  educational  centre 
in  the  State ;  and  it  has  sent  down  to  invade  the  lowlands  a  large  number  of  boys  who  became 
eminent  in  affairs;  among  them,  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  and  his  brother,  John  F. ;  Gen.  H. 
W.  Slocum ;  Charles  Mason,  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Chief  Judge  of  Iowa,  who  was  No. 
1  successively  in  each  of  the  four  graduating  classes  at  West  Point,  of  the  class  of  General  Lee ; 
United  States  Senator  Frank  Hiscock,  State  Senator  Daniel  P.  Wood,  the  three  remarkable 
families  of  the  Fargoes,  the  Jeromes,  and  the  Litchfields ;  Judge  Lucien  Birdseye,  and  his  cul- 
tured sister,  Mrs.  Miller;  Judge  LeRoy  Morgan;  Judge  Hiram  K.  Jerome,  of  Palmyra ;  Charles 
W.  Stevens,  professor  in  the  St.  Louis  University ;  William  Barnes,  of  Albany ;  E.  D.  Palmer, 
the  sculptor ;  Homer  Wheaton ;  Jeremiah  Carhart,  the  inventor  of  the  melodeon ;  Mrs.  Lippin- 
cott  (Grace  Greenwood) ;  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  Harvey  Sheldon,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Brace,  and 
De  Puy,  the  historian.  The  ozone  of  the  old  hill  was  inspiring.  Luther  Marsh,  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,,  October  14,  1782,  and  died  at  Chicago,  November  14, 
1859,  aged  seventy-seven.  On  the  paternal  side  Mr.  Marsh  traces  to  John  Marsh,  of  Hartford, 
Ct.,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  John  Webster,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  and  on  the 
maternal  side  to  Edward  Rawson,  who  was  for  thirty-six  years  continuously,  by  annual  election 
by  the  people,  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts ;  and  to  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  the 
second  President  of  Harvard  College,  thus  running  back  seven  generations  in  Yankee-land.  It 
was  a  singular  genealogical  circumstance  that  Nicholas  Holte,  his  wife's  maternal  ancestor, 
seven  generations  back,  who  came  over  from  England  June  3,  1635,  and  settled  at  Newbury, 
Mass.,  should  have  had  a  four-acre  lot  allotted  to  him  on  High  Street,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
a  similar  four-acre  lot  of  Edward  Rawson,  Mr.  Marsh's  ancestor  on  his  mother's  side  seven 
generations  back,  the  two  families  living  side  by  side  for  ten  years,  and  that  their  descendants, 
in  the  persons  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Marsh,  should  have  met  and  united  in  wedlock  two  hundred  and 
ten  years  thereafter.  The  two  greens  in  the  village  of  Pompey  were  the  fields  for  all  kinds  of 
athletic  sports ;  and  here  the  Pompey  boys  settled  their  muscles  and  constitutions  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  their  future  lives.  The  boy  Marsh  was  educated  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
at  the  then  famous  Pompey  Academy,  taught  for  a  time  by  his  step-grandfather,  Rev.  Joshua 
Leonard,  a  learned  scholar,  and  after  that  at  Captain  Partridge's  Military  School  at  Middle- 
town,  Ct.,  where  were  gathered  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Union; 
and,  thereafter,  in  the  rough,  practical  school  of  experience  in  a  large  country  store  at  Onon- 
daga Hill,  and  in  law  offices  at  Skaneateles,  Manlius,  and  Utica.  By  a  judicious  course  of  self- 
imposed  exercise  and  careful  habits,  he  has  gone  through  a  long  life  of  arduous  study  and  labor, 
and  preserved  an  untainted  inheritance  of  constitution,  so  that  his  present  eighty-two  years  finds 
him  with  every  faculty  unimpaired  and  free  from  every  token  of  disease,  and  capable  as  ever 
of  a  good  day's  work.  His  voice  is  even  fuller,  more  resonant,  and  under  better  control  than 
in  the  best  days  of  his  prime.  He  was  early  attracted  to  those  who  had  the  graces  of  speech, 
and  himself  won  the  silver  and  gold  prize  medal  for  the  best  oration  of  the  scholars  in  his  class 
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under  fifteen  years  at  Middletown.  As  a  country  law  student  with  Mr.  Jewett  at  Skaneateles 
beginning  1830,  and  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Manlius,  and  Samuel  Beardsley,  at  Utica,  our  subject  went 
through  the  discipline  and  routine  of  pettifogging,  debating  societies,  temperance  and  other 
lectures,  orations,  political  meetings,  and  newspaper  contributions,  seeking  enthusiastically  all 
these  methods  of  improvement.  In  1836  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Albany  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  to  comply  with  an  invitation  from  Henry  R.  Storrs,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elo- 
quent lawyers  of  the  State,  to  take  a  position  in  his  office.  The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Storrs  in 
a  year  or  so  thereafter  threw  the  young  lawyer  on  his  own  resources,  and  feeling  that  he  was 
not  yet  able  to  grapple  with  the  counsel  of  the  city,  he  returned  to  Utica  for  five  years  more  of 
preparation.  Here  his  association  with  Samuel  P.  Lyman,  general  superintendent  of  the 
management  and  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Lake  Erie  Railway  Company,  then  in  pro- 
cess of  building,  introduced  him  into  the  legal  business  of  that  company.  About  1844,  feeling 
adequately  braced  for  the  encounter,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  opened  an  office  in  Jauncey 
Court.  It  was  not  long  before  he  accepted  an  offer  of  partnership  from  Oscar  W.  Sturtevant, 
an  active  attorney  of  large  practice,  and  he  was  thus  launched  on  the  ocean  of  law.  While 
with  Mr.  Sturtevant,  Daniel  Webster,  on  retiring  from  the  Senate,  came  to  New  York  to  engage 
in  counsel  business,  and  opened  an  office  with  Marsh  and  Sturtevant  at  4  Wall  Street,  and  so 
continued  till  Massachusetts  demanded  that  her  great  Senator  should  again  represent  the  old 
commonwealth,  and  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Boston  and  the  Senate.  Mr.  Marsh  has  had  the 
little  tin  sign  "  Daniel  Webster"  framed,  and  cherishes  it  in  his  library.  Thereafter  for  some 
forty-four  years,  till  1888,  making  with  his  Utica  practice  fifty-two  years,  he  continued  in  the 
full  and  active  prosecution  of  his  profession,  in  office  and  in  the  courts,  and  during  that  period 
has  found  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  at  one  time  or  another  to  many,  indeed  to 
most,  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  time.  Once  the  writer  hereof  said  to  him,  "You  must  have 
encountered  a  great  many  lawyers  in  your  day."  "I  cannot  tell  how  many,"  said  he,  "but  I 
will  recall  to  you  offhand  as  they  occur  to  me  some  of  the  prominent  ones:  Edward  Sandford, 
Francis  B.  Cutting,  George  Wood,  Daniel  Lord,  James  T.  Brady,  Nathaniel  Blunt,  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  James  W.  Gerard,  Dudley  Marvin,  David  Dudley  Field,  Judge  Joseph  Neilson,  Ogden 
Hoffman,  B.  Davis  Noxon,  Marcus  T.  Reynolds,  John  Van  Buren,  Charles  O'Connor,  Joseph 
S.  Bosworth,  Gilbert  Dean,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  Francis  N.  Bangs,  John  K.  Porter,  James  R. 
Whiting,  John  E.  Burrill,  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Aaron  J.  Vanderpoel,  Samuel  Sherwood,  John 
Sherwood,  Henry  E.  Davies,  Judge  Comstock,  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  Charles  P.  Kirkland,  Charles 
Tracy,  Francis  Kernan,  William  C.  Noyes,  Judge  Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  Erastus  C.  Benedict, 
Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  John  L.  Talcott,  General  Sickles,  Grenville  T. 
Jenks,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Edwin  W.  Stoughton,  Alexander  W.  Bradford,  Judge  Cowles, 
Peter  Y.  Cutler,  Augustus  F.  Smith,  I.  T.  Williams,  John  Graham,  Henry  A.  Cram,  Wm. 
Walter  Phelps,  Charles  E.  Sanford,  Theodoric  R.  Westbrook,  Erastus  Cooke,  Welcome  R. 
Beebe,  Theodore  Cuyler  of  Philadelphia,  Leslie  Coombs  of  Kentucky,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Wil- 
liam A.  Beach,  John  W.  Edmonds,  Albert  Cardozo,  Samuel  Jones,  Horace  F.  Clark,  Judge 
Rapallo,  John  McKeon,  Henry  R.  Selden  of  Rochester,  Fairchild  of  Cazenovia — well,  I'll  tire 
you  if  I  keep  on  with  those  who  have  gone  over;  and  many  yet  living,  as  William  Fullerton, 
S.  Witt  Fullerton,  Evarts,  Recorder  Smyth,  Choate,  Parsons,  Butler,  Matthew  Hale,  Dyett, 
Carter,  Col.  Bliss,  Busteed,  Judge  Henry  E.  Howland,  Bainbridge  Smith,  Coudert;  all  these 
and  hosts  of  others  have  I  crossed  swords  with  in  the  arena."  Our  space  will  not  permit 
even  a  reference  to  the  many  interesting  cases  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  After  the 
Sturtevant  partnership  he  became  associated  with  John  T.  Hoffman,  afterwards  Recorder 
and  Governor,  and  William  H.  Leonard,  afterward  Judge,  under  the  name  of  "Marsh,  Leonard 
&  Hoffman,"  and  after  that  alone  till  the  firm  was  formed  of  "Marsh,  Coe  &  Wallis,"  and 
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then,  surviving  his  partners,  of  "Marsh,  Wilson  &  Wallis."  The  house  hegan  with  John 
Wallis  in  1810,  and  has  had  a  Wallis  in  it  ever  since,  and  it  is  helieved  that  there  is  only  one 
older  legal  establishment  in  the  city.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  man  is  in  the  appreciation  of 
his  partners,  and  so  we  may  quote  from  the  notice  published  in  The  Conglomerate  of  August 
20,  1894,  written  by  his  old  partner,  William  F.  Shepard,  Esq. : 

"My  first  personal  acquaintance  and  business  relations  with  Mr.  Marsh  began  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  continued  with  short  breaks,  occasioned  by  the  war  and  other  matters,  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  During  this  time  I  was  naturally  in  almost  daily  personal  contact  with  him  and 
had  most  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  him  and  his  methods  in  the  office  and  in  the 
courts.  As  clerk  or  as  partner  there  were  few  law-suits  in  which  I  did  not  bear  some  part, 
either  in  preparation  or  on  trial,  and  few  appeals  in  which  I  did  not  assist  to  some  extent  either 
in  the  preliminary  investigation  and  preparation  of  points,  or  the  presentation  of  the  argument. 
So  my  experience  entitles  me  to  speak  with  some  authority,  as  my  feelings  do  con  amove.  In 
the  conduct  of  an  extensive  law  business  carried  on  by  several  partners  there  is  of  necessity  a 
division  of  labor,  and  in  ours  the  preparation  of  cases,  trials,  and  arguments  were  more  particu- 
larly in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Marsh,  who  availed  himself  of  such  aid  as  he  supposed  I  could  give 
him  in  this  department  of  the  business.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  at  this  late  day  how  many 
these  occasions  were,  but  can  state  that  the  cases  we  were  engaged  in  together  were  many  in 
number,  varied  in  importance,  very  frequently  involved  large  pecuniary  and  other  interests, 
and  afforded  a  complete  test  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  leading  counsel.  Mr.  Marsh 
never  failed  to  meet  the  most  stringent  and  exacting  requirements  of  that  test.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  preliminary  labor  of  study  and  preparation,  and  would  work  at  a  case  at  home 
and  in  the  office,  until  I,  with  my  slighter  experience  and  greater  egotism,  sometimes  thought 
it  must  be  worn  threadbare.  The  merit  of  such  devoted  labor  and  application  is  shown  by 
the  result.  To  lose  a  case  in  those  days  was  so  exceptional,  that,  looking  back  on  the  bygone 
years,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  one,  which  we  expected  to  win,  that  was  lost.  Can  you,  Brother 
Marsh?  If  so  let  me  know  the  title,  and  when  tried.  We  can  speak  of  these  things  as  of  past 
history.     We  are  not  'in  it'  any  longer." 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Marsh  with  Jane  E.,  a  daughter  of  Alvan  Stewart,  September  15, 
1845,  brought  him  into  intimate  communion  with  a  most  unique  character — a  man  of  genius, 
resistless  humor,  quaint  conceits,  lofty  eloquence,  and  of  great  courage  and  benevolence — one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  in  the  Anti-Slavery  crusade,  which  association  could  not  fail  to  exert  much 
influence  on  his  thought  and  education.  No  doubt  this  is  to  be  largely  credited  with  bringing 
him  over  from  an  inherited  Democracy  to  the  ranks  of  freedom ;  and  ever  since  then  he  has  been 
an  ardent  Republican.  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York 
since  1868,  for  several  years  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  and  has  delivered  various  addresses 
before  the  club,  printed  in  their  annals,  as  on  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield;  in  1882  in 
commemoration  of  Henry  W.  Bellows,  President  and  moving  spirit  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission;  and  at  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  League  in  1S83.  In  an  address 
before  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica  in  May,  1893,  Mr.  Marsh  referred  to  the  fact  that 
fifty -two  years  before  he  had  stood  on  the  platform  of  Mechanics'  Hall  to  address  the  "Young 
Men's  Association"  at  Utica;  and  he  called  over  the  names  of  the  prominent  men,  old  and 
young,  then  wielding  affairs  at  Utica,  and  now  unable  to  answer  his  roll-call  at  tattoo.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  June,  1869,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Marsh  was  solic- 
ited to  fill  the  vacancy,  but,  on  due  consideration,  made  this  entry  in  his  diary:  "I  concluded 
not  to  accept  this  position  as  it  would  be  too  severe  a  strain,  too  inexorable  a  demand,  rain  or 
shine,  day  and  night,  sick  or  well,  hot  or  cold."  Mr.  Marsh,  from  February,  1852,  to  October, 
1853,  had  written  editorials  for  the  Times.  Mr.  Raymond,  on  the  day  after  the  Festival  of  the 
Corporation  of  New  York  to  Captain  Sands  and  the  officers  of  the  St.  Laivrence,  December, 
1851,  at  which  Mr.  Marsh  spoke,  called  on  him  and  requested  this  service.  Mr.  Marsh  has  given 
nmch  time  and  labor  to  measures  for  the  public  welfare  disconnected  with  politics.     Space  will 
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permit  only  an  allusion  to  his  aid  in  stopping  the  immense  drives  of  loose  cattle  through  the 
thoroughfares  of  New  York,  a  most  annoying  and  dangerous  practice,  having  gi'eat  influence 
in  its  defence,  and  which,  through  his  alderman  partner,  he  was  able  to  arrest ;  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  reservoir  in  Central  Park,  and  in  the  postal  reform  in  1856,  and  other  measures 
for  the  public  good.  We  will  select  only  three  measures  in  which  he  has  taken  an  active  part, 
for  more  extended  reference : — The  Abolition  op  Intra-mural  Interments  in  New  York  :  It 
had  been  the  custom  from  early  time  to  bury  the  dead  of  the  city  in  the  yards  appurtenant  to 
the  churches.  This  had  grown  to  be  a  pesterous  and  dangerous  nuisance.  The  fees  realized 
from  the  interments  made  it  a  source  of  revenue.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  been  carried  that 
the  grounds  of  many  of  the  churchyards  had  been  raised  several  feet  above  the  original  surface 
by  these  long-continued  accumulations.  The  limited  spaces  had  been  occupied  over  and  over 
again,  and  often  in  digging  a  grave  the  spade  cut  through  coffins  and  remains  of  former  years; 
through  strata  of  the  dead.  Coffins  were  frequently  carried  into  the  basement  of  the  churches, 
and  buried  in  the  night  by  lamplight,  so  that  the  neighbors  might  not  know  of  the  outrage. 
The  atmosphere  for  blocks  around  these  yards  became  permeated  with  the  effluvium,  and,  es- 
pecially at  the  twilight  hours,  very  perceptibly  offensive.  The  evil  was  intrenched  in  vested  in- 
terests and  pecuniary  advantage,  and  it  was  a  formidable  thing  to  attack  it.  But  Mr.  Marsh, 
with  C.  Edwards  Lester  and  a  half-dozen  others,  entered  on  the  crusade  which  ended  in  victory. 
The  press  was  plied  with  articles.  Mr.  Marsh  drew,  and  through  his  partner,  Aid.  Sturtevant, 
presented  July  9,  1849,  an  elaborate  report  to  the  Common  Council,  showing  that  in  the  preced- 
ing year  there  had  been  11,050  burials  within  the  city,  and  deducing  arguments  from  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  cities,  fortifying  the  case  with  many  horrible  facts,  and  saying,  "  There  are  plaints 
that  will  shriek  in  the  ear  of  humanity  till  it  listens  and  hears.  There  are  evils  against  which 
testimonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  gathering,  that  shall,  willing  or  unwilling,  bring 
conviction  to  the  public  mind  and  command  reform.  And  this  is  one  of  them."  The  case  was 
also  presented  to  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Marsh  drew  an  act  which  was  adopted.  He  also  drew 
an  ordinance  which  was  passed  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  forbidding  the  opening  of  any 
grave  or  the  burying  of  any  body  south  of  S6th  Street.  In  his  diary  under  date  of  February  12, 
1S51,  Mr.  Marsh  annexes  the  ordinance  and  enters:  "The  citizens  of  New  York  owe  me  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  passage  of  the  following  ordinance,  which  now  I  have  been  two  years  in 
getting  passed,  and  arousing  public  opinion  to  the  sticking-point."  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  things  had  the  noxious,  pestilential  practice  continued.  The  bodies  in  the  old 
burial-grounds  were  removed  to  places  outside  the  city,  their  sites  redeemed,  and  thereafter  no 
interment  has  been  allowed.  — New  Parks  for  New  York  City:  Mr.  John  Mullaly,  of  New 
York,  seeing  that  the  metropolis  had  only  about  one  thousand  acres  devoted  to  parks,  and  that  it 
was  far  behind  the  other  great  cities  of  the  Union  and  cities  abroad,  conceived  the  plan  of  bring- 
ing it  into  line.  In  June,  18S1,  he  directed  attention  to  it  through  the  press  and  called  a  meet- 
ing for  November  11,  1881,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  to  consider  the  matter.  Waldo  Hutchins 
was  made  President,  Mr.  Marsh  Vice-President,  W.  W.  Niles  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Mullaly 
Secretary.  From  that  time  on,  Mr.  Mullaly  and  Mr.  Marsh  took  the  laboring  oar.  The  com- 
munity was  to  be  aroused.  Meetings  were  held,  and  Mr.  Marsh  was  the  chief  advocate;  Mul- 
laly was  active  with  his  forceful  pen.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mullaly 
were  circulated.  A  bill  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Marsh,  embodying  a  new  idea,  that  the  cost  should 
be  borne  by  the  city,  and  not,  as  was  usual,  assessed  on  the  bordering  owners.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  April,  1S83,  and  a  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Marsh  was  Chairman,  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  to  lay  out  the  grounds.  This  was  done  substantially  on  the  basis  that  had  been  marked 
out  by  Mullaly.  The  Committee's  report  of  217  octavo  pages,  drawn  by  Mullaly  and  Marsh, 
which  has  become  an  authority,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Marsh,  in  January, 
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1884.  Marsh  had  secured  the  services  of  an  old  friend,  Gen.  James  C.  Lane,  an  eminent 
engineer,  having  a  brilliant  record  in  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  This  bill  met  with  a  deter- 
mined opposition  from  the  city  of  New  York,  its  Mayor,  Common  Council,  Corporation  Counsel, 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Department  of  Parks,  and  all  the  city  officials,  and  also  from 
many  property-owners.  Messrs.  Marsh,  Mullaly,  and  their  coadjutors  labored  incredibly  in  pub- 
lic meetings,  in  the  press,  before  societies  and  Mayor's  Council,  before  legislative  committees, 
and  everywhere.  Ultimately  the  bill  passed  both  houses  by  overwhelming  majorities,  there 
being  only  two  votes  against  it  in  the  Senate.  Then  the  struggle  before  the  Governor!  Im- 
mense influences  were  brought  to  bear  against  his  signing  the  bill.  C.  Edwards  Lester,  whose 
aid  Mr.  Marsh  secured,  wrote: 

"  Spencertown,  N.  Y,  June  14,  1884. 
"  Excellency  :  On  this  morning  of  the  last  day  of  probation  for  the  New  York  City  Park 
Extension  Bill,  and  on  the  eve  of  your  nomination  (and,  I  hope,  inevitable  election)  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Eepublic,  I  leave  my  summer  home  to  learn  if  you  have  already  signed  that  char- 
ter for  the  health  and  glory  of  our  future  metropolis ;  and  if  not,  to  implore  you  in  the  name  of 
all  my  fellow -citizens  now  living,  and  of  the  innumerable  millions  yet  to  be,  and  the  deathless 
fame  which  is  alone  within  your  grasp,  not  to  let  to-day's  sun  set  over  the  grave  of  the  Park 
Bill." 

The  Governor,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  parks  of  Buffalo,  rose  superior  to  all  party, 
official,  and  personal  influence,  and  affixed  his  signature  to  the  Act  just  ten  minutes  before  the 
clock  tick  that  would  have  doomed  it  to  defeat.  Mr.  Van  Courtlandt,  the  largest  owner  in  the 
park  area,  said,  "Mr.  Marsh,  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  passed."  Col.  George  Bliss  said,  "It 
is  the  only  instance  where  a  bill  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  opposed,  has  gone  through  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  reputation  of  one  man."  Among  the  many  tributes  from  eminent  citizens  sent 
to  Mr.  Marsh  only  three  will  be  selected  as  samples:  Orlando  B.  Potter  wrote  from  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  June  14,  1884:  "Hon.  Luther  R.  Marsh — Dear  Sir:  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  grand  accomplishment  of  your  work.  Generations  unborn  will  bless  you,  and  the  parks 
will  stand  forever  as  a  monument  to  your  devotion  to  the  public  good."  Judge  William  H. 
Arnoux  wrote,  June  15,  1884:  "My  Dear  Sir:  If  congratulations  are  in  order,  I  beg  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  what  I  think  will  be  the  proudest  act  of  your  life — your  success  in  giving  to 
New  York  its  chain  of  magnificent  parks."  Hon.  Franklin  Bartlett,  the  distinguished  counsel 
who  conducted  all  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  city,  wrote  him,  May  8,  1889:  "You  will 
always  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  conducted  a  magnificent  public  work  to  its  triumphant 
completion."  The  passage  of  the  Act  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  war.  The  opposition 
took  a  great  variety  of  shapes :  for  repeal  by  the  Legislature ;  for  unconstitutionality  in  the 
courts ;  and  its  defence  called  for  constant  vigilance  and  vast  labor  on  the  part  of  Mullaly,  and 
Marsh,  and  other  colaborers,  to  thwart  the  foe.  Now,  it  is  so  confirmed  that  any  attempt  to 
repeal  or  diminish  it  would  start  the  whole  city  to  its  feet.  A  Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
Marsh  was  Chairman,  was  appointed  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  3,800  acres  appropriated  by 
the  Act ;  every  owner  had  his  lawyer ;  all  imaginable  questions  arising  from  defective  titles, 
judgments,  mortgages,  leases,  public  highways,  gores  of  land,  railroads,  magnificent  old  estates, 
swamp  land,  hills,  vales,  forests,  gardens;  every  variety  of  building,  trusteeships,  infants, 
absentees — well,  questions  innumerable  and  difficult ;  and  as  Mr.  Marsh  was  the  only  lawyer  in 
the  Commission,  it  fell  to  him  to  decide  these  problems ;  fortunately  they  were  so  decided  as  to 
be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  report  aggregated  $9,591,961.81.  This  appraisal  took 
four  years;  and  six  large  volumes  of  some  three  thousand  pages  each  were  printed.  One  of 
the  strangest  things  was  that  politics  was  kept  out  of  the  enterprise — there  was  no  money  in  it, 
only  work.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  area  taken  to  the  city  has  already  doubled  in  pecun- 
iary value,  and  that  it  will  go  on  increasing  inestimably.     The  assurance  of  a  Botanical  Garden 
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the  finest  in  the  world,  taking  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  Bronx  Park,  is  with  the  un- 
equalled Parade  Grounds  of  Van  Courtlandt  Park  the  beginning  of  the  utilization  of  these 
pleasure-grounds  which  will  make  them  the  attraction  and  charm  of  the  city.  Perhaps  this 
imperfect  sketch  cannot  be  better  supplemented  than  by  the  testimony  to  Mr.  Marsh's  services 
therein,  as  given  by  his  co-worker,  John  Mullaly,  in  his  volume  concerning  the  New  Parks  pub- 
lished in  1887;  for  this  is  impartial  history: 

"  Of  the  pre-eminent  part  which  Mr.  Marsh  took  in  the  work  done  at  Albany,  as  well  as  in 
the  city,  before  the  Committees  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  duties  of  the  Commission  in  New 
York,  in  his  able  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Courts,  the  Mayor's  Cabinet,  the  Committee 
meetings  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  at  the  meetings  in  the  City  Hall,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  cases  and  legal  documents,  in  which  his  name  did  not  always  appear,  his  co-operation  with 
the  author  in  the  work  of  the  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  outside  of  this  the  many  friends  he 
made  and  enlisted  in  the  work — in  all  this  and  still  more  that  was  essential  and  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Marsh's  services  were  invaluable  and  indispensable.  His  high  sense  of  personal  and 
professional  honor,  his  integrity  of  character,  added  to  the  enthusiastic  energy,  and  the  cheer- 
ful, buoyant,  hopeful  spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  the  movement;  the  unfailing  courtesy 
with  which  he  conducted  his  part  of  the  controversy — a  characteristic  that  has  won  for  him  the 
well-deserved  title  of  the  Chesterfield  of  the  New  York  bar — with  such  elements  enlisted  in  the 
cause  and  with  the  loyal  co-operation  of  those  who  were  faithful  throughout,  refusing  to  be 
swayed  by  threats,  or  cajoled  by  promises — with  all  these  essentials  to  success,  more  potent  than 
even  official  patronage,  there  was  substantial  reason  for  the  abiding  confidence  which  the  friends 
of  the  cause  had  in  its  ultimate  and  complete  triumph.  As  to  Mr.  Marsh's  shai'e  in  the  work, 
it  is  indeed  doubtful  if  in  the  legal  ranks  of  the  city  there  could  be  found  one  who  would  have 
been  willing,  through  six  ya&rs  of  steady,  unwavering,  chivalric  devotion,  to  give,  without  com- 
pensation, his  talents  and  his  life-long  professional  experience  to  the  promotion  and  success  of 
this  great  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  other 
volunteered,  or  was  discovered.  In  paying  this  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Marsh's  share  in  the  prose- 
cution and  completion  of  the  work  in  which  he  had  so  freely  and  generously  co-operated  through 
years  of  contest  and  controversy,  the  author  desires  to  add  the  meed  of  his  own  personal  admir- 
ation and  respect.  During  all  this  time  Mr.  Marsh's  sole  object  was  the  public  good,  and  the 
bill  once  passed,  his  chief  solicitude  was  to  protect  the  public  interest  and  the  rights  which  the 
people  had  by  legislative  enactment  acquired  to  this  magnificent  park  domain,  to  prevent  its 
being  wrested  from  them,  and  to  preserve  it  inviolate  as  their  property  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  generations  to  come.  To  this  work  he  brought  all  the  resources  of  a  mind  stored  with  the 
learning  of  a  profession  in  which,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  was  associated  as  a  partner  with  Massa- 
chusetts great  statesman,  the  illustrious  Webster.  And  now  in  his  advanced  life,  which  has 
already  passed  the  allotted  term,  like  Gladstone  and  De  Lesseps,  he  still  bears  himself  erect 
under  the  burden  of  accumulated  years,  possessing  the  physical  ability  and  the  undimmed  intel- 
lect of  a  robust  and  vigorous  manhood." 

The  International  Reservation  at  Niagara  Falls  :  The  Legislature  had  passed  a  ten- 
tative bill  relative  to  these  grounds.  Much  depended  upon  the  estimate  of  the  damages  to  be 
awarded,  to  avoid  inadequacy  on  one  hand,  and  extravagance  on  the  other.  A  commission  was 
appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Marsh  was  Chairman — his  associates  Pascal  P.  Pratt  of  Buffalo,  and 
Matthew  Hale  of  Albany — to  make  the  estimate.  The  Committee  organized  at  Niagara  Falls  in 
the  winter,  and  spent  the  succeeding  summer  (1884)  in  inspecting  the  lands  and  receiving  tes- 
timony, hearing  arguments,  and  forming  opinions.  Every  owner  seemed  to  have  his  lawyer, 
and  questions  intricate  and  numberless  were  sprung  on  the  Commission.  But  they  were  all 
decided  in  such  manner  that  they  were  uniformly  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal ; 
and  the  estimate  made  was  such  that  while  the  owners  of  the  lands  were  in  the  main  satisfied, 
the  State  of  New  York  was  also  satisfied  and  concluded  the  purchase  under  the  right  of  Emi- 
nent Domain.  Before  this,  this  wonder  of  the  world  was  practically  and  exclusively  fenced  in ; 
and  there  was  no  spot  on  American  soil  where  an  American  could,  without  paying  tribute  to 
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the  owner,  put  his  foot,  and  thence  behold  this  miracle  of  Nature.  Among  the  questions  was 
this :  the  proprietors  of  Goat  Island  and  the  smaller  isles,  and  other  riparian  owners,  claimed 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  vast  hydraulic  power  to  the  middle  of  the  Niagara 
Eiver,  opposite  their  lands,  of  which  the  park  would  deprive  them.  This  would  have  sent  the 
estimate  so  far  into  the  millions  that  a  park  would  have  been  impossible.  The  common-law 
rule  would  have  given  this  to  them.  Mr.  Marsh's  opinion  on  this  question  has  gone  into  the 
law-books ;  is  a  full  discussion  of  this  momentous  question ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
was  such  as  to  make  the  park  practicable,  holding  that  two  elements  united  to  rescue  the  river 
from  the  application  of  this  principle —the  innavigability  of  the  river,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
an  Empire-dividing  stream.  Afterward,  July,  1885,  Mr.  Marsh,  in  an  address  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  rehearsed  the  history  of  the  great  accomplishment,  and  painted  the 
scene  in  language  which  Mr.  John  L.  O'Sullivan,  our  scholarly  Minister  to  Portugal,  pro- 
nounced as  "Niagarese."     After  describing  the  awful  plunge  itself,  he  says: 

"  It  is  not  alone  the  cataract  that  stirs  the  depths  of  the  soul,  but  all  its  surroundings  and 
accompaniments ;  the  constant  breeze  impulsed  by  the  rapid  rush  of  the  river,  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  smooth,  quiet  stream  at  the  beginning  of  the  rapids,  which  soon  becomes  '  a  river 
no  more,  but  a  sea  unreined;'  the  tumbling  rapids,  not  less  wonderful  than  the  Falls  them- 
selves; the  caverned  home  of  the  winds;  the  firm-planted  isles,  with  a  greater  variety  of  ver- 
dure and  vegetation  than  in  the  same  space  has  elsewhere  been  discovered  on  the  globe ;  Bath 
Island,  the  providential  stepping-stone  to  the  great  consummation ;  the  high  and  foliaged  banks ; 
the  deep-cut  channel;  the  first  quiet  of  the  waters,  as  if  dazed  and  confounded  by  their  astound- 
ing plunge ;  then  their  first  uncertain  eddies  and  final  rush  after  recovering  from  the  frightful 
fall ;  the  prismatic  arch  of  the  covenant ;  the  wonder  of  the  mist ;  the  solemn  anthem  of  unceas- 
ing thunder,  Nature's  great  diapason  to  her  Maker;  the  piled-up  masses  in  the  narrowed  artery 
below ;  the  swirl  of  the  maelstrom ;  the  grand  flow  through  historic  scenes  on  either  side,  to  the 
broad  and  blue  Ontario ;  these,  like  the  actual  downpour  of  the  Lakes,  reveal  the  prodigality  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  power  displayed,  as  nowhere  else,  by  the  Creator." 

"The  Conglomerate"  Articles:  In  March,  1892,  William  F.  Shepard,  a  former  partner 
of  Mr.  Marsh,  and  who  conducted  a  weekly  sheet  at  Middletown,  called  The  Conglomerate,  re- 
quested Marsh  "  to  fill  a  few  sticks"  once  in  a  while,  of  memories  of  the  Bar.  Marsh  readily 
consented,  and  commenced  a  series  of  contributions  under  the  title,  "  Recollections  of  the  Bar, 
and  Sprinkles  of  Biography,"  and  continued  them  every  week  without  interruption  for  nearly 
three  years,  merely  as  a  gratuitous  favor  to  his  friend,  embodying  sketches  and  anecdotes  of 
the  famous  old  lawyers  who  have  illustrated  the  genius  of  our  Bar.  Probably  no  one  has  so 
full  a  memory  of  them.  They  would  fill  two  octavo  volumes  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  and 
will  ultimately  find  themselves  between  covers. — Spiritualism:  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Marsh  would 
be  defective  if  there  were  no  allusion  to  his  spiritual  experiences.  For  fifty  years  he  had  been  a 
student  of  Swedenborg,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  welcome  the  advent  of  Modern  Spiritualism. 
Some  experiences  of  a  convincing  character  had  come  to  him  since  the  first  revealments  through 
the  signs  at  Rochester,  but  they  did  not  break  in  on  the  routine  of  his  business.  Receiving  later, 
from  J.  V.  Mansfield,  astounding  answers  to  letters  privately  addressed  to  departed  friends, 
he  was  induced  to  look  farther  into  the  phenomena  and  make  a  study  of  the  subject  as  he  would 
a  law-suit.  The  results  confirmed  him ;  and  thenceforth  he  regarded  the  matter  as  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  pursuits  which  had  engaged  his  life.  He  asserts  that  demonstrations 
before  his  eyes,  portraits,  and  long  messages  spontaneously  precipitated  on  pads  and  canvas, 
inaccessible  to  mortal,  and  with  no  visible  pens  or  brush  or  cork  or  paint,  often  in  the  presence 
of  friends  in  the  flesh,  satisfied  him  of  the  impossibility  of  collusion.  He  could  assign  no  other 
mode  of  their  production  than  that  claimed.  Convinced  beyond  a  peradventure,  he  would  not 
keep  the  knowledge  to  himself.     But  the  public  was  not  ripe  for  it;  and  such  a    journalistic 
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cyclone  as  was  raised  about  his  ears,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  if  all  the  caves  of  ^Eolus 
were  suddenly  emptied  of  their  gales,  never  assailed  any  poor  fellow  before,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  staid  old  lawyer  had  surrendered  to  Spiritualism.  But  he  stood  like  a  rock,  and  has 
never  swerved  a  hair.  The  character  of  one  of  the  mediums  was  smirched ;  the  public  not  then 
knowing,  as  Mr.  Marsh  affirms,  that  the  electric  and  magnetic  currents  which  carry  spiritual 
messages  and  potencies,  though  running  through  impure  human  organisms,  would  convey  them 
as  truly  and  immaculately  as  the  telegraphic  wires  transmit  the  messages  committed  to  their 
care  though  laid  through  unsavory  fields  of  muck  and  pollution.  He  has  written  the  history 
of  these  manifestations  with  the  evidences,  and  which,  in  time,  will  be  given  to  print.  Since 
then,  through  a  trance  Sensitive  of  the  highest  character,  he  has  received  more  than  six  thou- 
sand pages  of  inspirational  instruction  from  the  spirit  spheres ;  besides  a  volume  he  has  pub- 
lished, "The  Voice  of  the  Patriarchs,"  of  communications  from  the  spirits  of  the  chief  characters 
of  the  Bible.  In  1888,  having  passed  the  full  rounded  term  of  seventy-five  years — of  which 
fifty-two  had  been  devoted  to  absorbing  pursuits — Mr.  Marsh  concluded  to  loosen  his  hold  on 
material  interests,  to  retire  from  active  business,  and  give  the  remainder  of  his  years  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  future  life.  His  extensive  library  now  finds  its  new  accessions  mainly  from 
the  spiritual  press.  During  these  seven  years,  he  has  been,  and  yet  is,  a  frequent  speaker  on  the 
platform  of  the  new  religion.  At  Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1891,  he  gave  a  course  of  spiritual 
lectures  at  Horticultural  Hall,  and  one  on  Daniel  Webster  at  Tremont  Temple.  He  has  also 
addressed  audiences  in  New  York  City,  on  his  favorite  theme,  at  the  anniversaries  of  the  birth 
of  modern  Spiritualism,  and  in  lectures.  He  has  been  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  spiritual- 
istic literature  in  its  newspapers  and  periodicals. 


ALLEN  B.  RORKE. 

Allen  Bearley  Rorke,  the  best-known  and  largest  builder  in  Philadelphia  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  the  country,  was  born  in  the  Quaker  City  March  21,  1846.  The  blood  of 
three  nationalities  is  mingled  in  his  veins,  his  ancestors  being  of  Irish,  Welsh,  and  German 
origin,  and  his  ability  in  his  chosen  calling  other  than  that  which  comes  from  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  clear,  active  brain  may  perhaps  be  accredited  to  a  strong  predilection  that  his  ances- 
tors, both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side,  had  for  building,  for  these  for  three  genera- 
tions followed  that  occupation.  John  Rorke,  his  paternal  great-grandfather,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  coming  to  this  country  was  an  early  settler  at  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  married 
a  wife  of  German  descent.  Their  son  John,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  1770,  in 
that  town,  and  married  there  into  a  German-American  family  by  the  name  of  Bearley.  Their 
•son  James,  the  father  of  Allen  B.,  was  also  born  in  Reading  in  1818,  but  when  eighteen  years  of 
age  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  became  an  apprentice  of  Robert  Reeves,  a  well-established 
builder  in  that  part  of  the  city  then  known  as  Spring  Garden,  and  grew  up  in  that  business, 
attaining  a  most  respected  position  not  only  among  the  followers  of  the  craft  but  in  the  com- 
munity generally.  He  married  Rachel,  a  daughter  of  James  Kitchen,  also  a  master-builder  of 
Philadelphia,  but  a  native  of  Clearfield  County,  and  for  some  time  also  a  resident  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  where  his  daughter  was  born  a  short  time  prior  to  the  location  of  the  family  in  Phila- 
delphia. Allen  B.  Rorke,  whose  most  honorable  parentage  we  have  thus  sketched,  after  attending 
a  well-known  private  school  of  the  city  and  also  the  public  schools,  when  only  fourteen  years  of 
age  exhibited  a  strong  bent  for  the  vocation  in  which  he  has  made  a  pronounced  success,  and 
entering  the  employ  of  his  father  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  learning  the  trade  of  a 
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carpenter  and  builder.  Virtually  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  completely  mas- 
tering his  calling  in  general  and  in  detail,  and  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  superintended 
the  erection  of  a  large  building  and  acquitted  himself  of  the  responsibility  most  creditably.  In 
1879  he  started  in  business  for  himself,  and  without  any  adventitious  aid,  solely  by  the  exercise 
of  his  thoroughly  trained  abilities,  his  natural  aptitude,  and  his  remarkable  energy,  he  made  a 
most  phenomenal  advancement.  From  small  beginnings  he  went  on  rapidly  to  the  enviable 
position  of  having  work  crowded  upon  him,  and  even  threatening  to  submerge  him  by  its  mag- 
nitude and  multitude.  But  just  there  he  showed  that  superior  sagacity  which  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  generalship,  and  his  friends  found  that  he  was  as  fully  at  command  of  his  increased 
volume  of  enterprise,  with  all  its  variety  and  ramification,  as  he  was  originally  of  the  lesser  and 
simpler  duties  devolving  upon  him  at  the  outstart.  He  called  able  lieutenants  to  his  assistance 
as  it  became  necessary,  was  watchful,  zealous,  untiring,  and  managed  to  fulfil  all  obligations, 
however  great  obstacles  interfered,  and  never  to  disappoint  his  patrons.  His  unbroken  record 
for  promptness,  his  thoroughness  and  his  general  reputation  for  reliability  in  whatever  he  under- 
took, soon  served  him  well  in  lieu  of  other  capital,  and  in  a  half-dozen  years  he  was  well  on  the 
way  to  prosperity,  while  in  a  half  dozen  more  he  was  carrying  on  an  amount  of  business  that 
was  probably  without  equal  in  that  city  of  great  building  operations  which  was  his  home  and 
principal  field  of  labor — though  in  some  instances  he  went  beyond  its  limits.  -  About  that  time 
one  of  the  leading  journals  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  article  upon  builders,  said  of  him :  "Asa  bus- 
iness man  he  has  earned  a  reputation  second  to  none,  and  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  all  his 
contracts  has  secured  him  the  friendship  and  indorsement  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
city.  He  is  regarded  by  his  professional  associates  as  the  embodiment  of  sagacity,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  miss  any  special  contract  which  be  desired  nor  to  fail  in  the  prompt  and  thorough 
execution  of  any  he  had  obtained.  Before  undertaking  to  perform  any  large  piece  of  work  he 
weighs  every  question  of  detail  and  figures  so  closely  that  he  knows  to  a  dollar  almost  what  he 
can  afford  to  bid;  then  he  proceeds  with  a  boldness  that  often  astonishes  his  more  timid  but  less 
methodical  confreres."  Among  Mr.  Borke's  successes  have  been  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
costly  structures  in  Philadelphia.  Of  these  a  few  may  be  mentioned:  Spreckels'  huge  Sugar 
Befinery;  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  Manufacturers'  Club;  the  Girard  Estate  buildings,  an 
entire  block  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  Street  on  Market  Street;  State  Fencibles'  Armory; 
McCallum  &  Sloan's  Carpet  Mills;  several  buildings  of  Girard  College;  Second  and  Third 
Street  Bailway  Depot;  Fidelity  Storage  Warehouse;  John  H.  Michenor  and  Co. 's  Packing- 
House;  Lennox  Mills,  Bridesburg;  Dornan  Bros.  &  Co. 's  Monitor  Mills;  Leedom's  Carpet  Mills, 
Bristol;  Jacob  Beed's  Sons,  Second  and  Spruce  Streets;  Hensel,  Colladay  &  Co. 's  building; 
Philadelphia  Traction  Co. 's  building;  Brush  Electric  Light  Co.'s  building;  the  massive  and 
ornate  stone  building  of  the  Western  Savings  Fund ;  Cordage  Works,  E.  H.  Fitler  &  Co. ; 
Marks  Bros. '  stores ;  the  immense  building  of  the  Cold  Storage  Warehouse  Co. ;  the  Betz  build- 
ing; Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  Twenty-fifth  Ward;  Thomas  Dolan  &  Co.'s  Mills;  the  fine  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Dolan  on  Walnut  Street;  John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.'s  Cordage  Works;  Bank  of 
Northern  Liberties,  Granite  Annex;  Merchant  &  Co.'s  store  and  warehouse;  Frank  Thompson's 
Mills,  Lehigh  Avenue ;  Julius  Sichel's  Millinery  House ;  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  's  Wool  Ware- 
houses; 0.  S.  Janney  &  Co.'s  building;  the  old  and  new  Times  Annex  building  at  Eighth  and 
Sansom  Streets ;  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  on  Tenth  below  Bace  Street ;  office  buildings  for  the 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company ;  the  Park  Theatre,  and  last  but 
greatest  of  all,  the  Philadelphia  Bourse  building,  extending  from  Fourth  to  Fifth  Street  and 
from  Banstead  to  Merchant  Street.  These  are  some  of  the  massive  and  enduring  monuments 
to  Mr.  Borke's  skill  and  energy,  and  there  are  many  more  almost  equally  worthy  of  mention, 
and  scores  of  lesser  factory  and  store  buildings,  residences,  etc.     His  work  is  most  varied,  in- 
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eluding  large  and  small,  the  most  elaborate  architectural  structures  and  the  plainest  substantial 
housings  of  great  industries,  and  all  forms  of  building  operation  whether  wood,  stone,  brick, 
iron,  steel,  or  combinations  of  several  or  all.  Mr.  Rorke  seems  equally  a  master  in  the  con- 
structing and  building  business  whatever  may  be  the  material  for  construction  or  the  purpose 
of  the  structure,  and  in  addition  he  never  appears  to  be  overcome  by  magnitude  nor  hampered 
by  limitation  of  time.  He  has  frequently  assumed  contracts  which  seemed  to  pass  the  limits  of 
daring,  but  no  failures  have  broken  his  record  of  accomplishing  what  he  undertakes,  and  time 
after  time  the  completion  of  some  huge  structure  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  has  demon- 
strated that  his  promises  rested  not  on  sanguine  hope  but  on  calculations  solidly  founded,  care- 
fully and  safely  carried  by  foresight  through  every  process  of  execution.  Thus  when  he 
contracted  with  the  Girard  estate  for  the  construction  of  the  immense  building  at  Eleventh  and 
Market  Streets,  within  one  year  he  performed  what  he  promised  with  time  to  spare,  although  he 
had  not  only  to  build  but  first  to  demolish  structures ;  and  though  he  was  beset  by  difficulties, 
which  could  not  be  entirely  foreseen,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  prolonged  spells  of  bad  weather 
and  a  series  of  serious  labor  strikes,  he  had  fertility  of  resource  sufficient  to  offset  those  obstacles 
and  had  his  great  task  completed  in  nine  months.  Similar  expedition  with  a  still  more  colossal 
undertaking  was  exhibited  when  he  erected  the  Spreckels'  Sugar  Eefinery  in  1888-89.  This  is 
perhaps  the  largest  building  or  group  of  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  varies  from  three  to  thirteen 
stories  in  height  and  contains  20,000,000  bricks,  the  whole  being  upon  made  ground  and  the 
weight  being  borne  by  10,000  piles,  yet  this  vast  structure  arose  in  twelve  months !  Indomitable 
pluck  as  well  as  cool  planning  and  quick  resource  is  necessary  for  such  accomplishment  as  this, 
and  the  demonstration  of  their  possession,  over  and  over  again,  by  Mr.  Rorke,  has  won  for  him 
the  warm  admiration  of  an  observing  people.  Because  of  a  general  recognition  of  his  qualities, 
and  above  all  his  plucky,  prompt  performance  of  whatever  he  attempts,  led  many  prominent 
business  men  to  urge  Mr.  Rorke  for  preferment  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Public  Works  when 
the  city  came  under  the  operation  of  the  new  plan  of  government  provided  in  the  Bullitt  Bill, 
and  for  a  time  his  appointment  was  under  serious  consideration  by  Mayor  Fitler.  Mr.  Rorke 
had  been  a  strong  Republican,  but  was  not  by  any  means  a  seeker  for  this  or  any  other  office ;  and 
about  this  time  (1888)  he  was  put  forward  as  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  business  element  of 
his  party  as  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Committee.  He  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  committee,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  was  indicated  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  that  position  during  the  next  two 
years,  he  being  unanimously  re-elected  in  1889.  He  exhibited  his  characteristic  energy  and 
executive  ability  in  the  campaigns  of  both  years,  and  secured  pronounced  victories,  but  declined 
re-election  in  1890  and  left  the  position  with  the  respect  of  all.  He  has  great  weight  and  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  his  party,  and  were  he  so  disposed  might  have  almost  any  position  within 
its  gift.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Manufacturers'  Club,  Clover  Club,  Union 
Republican  Club,  Columbia  Club,  and  the  Hibernia  Society ;  also  a  prominent  and  active  Mason, 
having  taken  all  the  degrees,  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  several 
other  leading  organizations.  His  business  standing  is  attested  by  his  occupying  a  place  in  the 
directories  of  the  Chestnut  Street  National  Bank  and  the  Chestnut  Street  Trust  and  Saving 
Fund.  Mr.  Rorke  was  married  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  Miss  Lizzie  Maynard, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Maynard,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  this  country  early  in  life, 
They  have  two  sons,  both  of  whom  have  reached  their  majority  and  are  promising  young 
men. 
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ARETAS  BLOOD. 

Aretas  Blood,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. ,  one  of  those  earliest  engaged  in  the  development  of 
the  locomotive  engine,  and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  country,  was  horn  in 
Weathersfield,  Vt.,  October  8,  1816.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  genealogical  table,  he  is 
descended  from  the  celebrated  Col.  Thomas  Blood,  who  was  personally  favored  by  King  Charles 
II.,  who  gave  him  a  valuable  estate  in  Ireland. 

Blood. 


Col.  Thomas.  James — m.  Ellen. 

(Parliamentarian,  1650).  (Settled  Concord,  Mass,  1639). 

Richard — m.  Isabel 

(One  of  the  proprietors 

of  Groton  Ct.). 

James — m.  (1)  Elizabeth  Longley. 
(2)  Abigail. 


John — m.  Joanna  Nutting. 


Moses — m.  Elizabeth  Stone. 


Sewall — m.  Molly  Kendall. 


Nathaniel — m.  Eoxellana  Proctor. 


Aketas  Blood. 


Descending  from  the  early  Puritans,  through  a  long  line  of  enterprising  and  industrious  ances- 
tors, Aretas  Blood  gained  the  extraordinary  ability  and  knowledge  which  later  characterized 
him,  through  early  struggles  carried  on  amid  the  disadvantageous  conditions  which  existed  in 
New  England  during  his  youth.  He  received  the  common-school  instruction  which  was  cus- 
tomary in  those  days,  wherewith  to  fit  out  children  for  the  battle  of  life.  This  continued  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  after  two  years  and  a  half 
apprenticeship,  and  after  that  made  himself  an  expert  machinist.  In  1840,  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  became  interested  in  the  westward  movement  which  was  then  begin- 
ning, and  hoping  that  this  would  open  up  a  new  field  for  his  capacity  and  knowledge,  he  went 
as  far  as  Evansville,  Ind.,  which  only  received  its  city  charter  seven  years  later.  He  remained 
there,  however,  only  a  year,  not  finding  the  possibilities  for  advancement  which  he  had  antici- 
pated;  and  returning  eastward,  settled  for  a  while  at  North  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  of  machinist  until  an  opening  came  to  him  from  the  Lowell  machine-shops, 
when  he  settled  there,  and  made  it  his  home  for  seven  years,  gaining  largely  in  the  specific 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  while  his  mind  broadened,  and  his  original  powers  began  to  work 
within  him.     Eecognizing  that  his  skill  and  experience  warranted  a  larger  field,  he  now  went 
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to  Lawrence,  where  he  undertook  the  manufacture  of  machinists'  tools  for  a  large  machine 
shop  there  being  erected.  It  was  now  that  Mr.  Blood's  real  nature  began  to  assert  itself, 
showing  the  ambition  and  determination  which  impelled  him,  and  which  were  sustained  by 
originality  and  peculiar  qualities  fitting  him  for  a  minute  as  well  as  general  understanding  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  mechanics  as  applied  to  large  construction.  He  undertook  the 
management  of  the  new  machine  shop  at  Lawrence,  and  soon  began  to  turn  out  all  sorts  of 
machines  and  tools,  turbine  wheels,  locomotives,  and  stationary  engines.  It  was  soon  perceived 
by  those  who  had  followed  his  career  to  this  point  that  Mr.  Blood  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
was  now  master  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged;  and,  in  1853  he  went  to  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  established  the  firm  of  Bailey,  Blood  &  Co.,  set  up  the  "Vulcan  Works,"  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  locomotives.  The  following  year  new  buildings  were  erected  on  their  present 
site,  and  the  business  was  formed  into  a  company  and  incorporated  as  the  Manchester  Locomo- 
tive Works.  In  1857  Mr.  Blood  became  agent  of  the  corporation,  and  settled  in  Manchester, 
where  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside,  giving  the  immense  business  which  grew  out  of  his 
far-seeing  enterprise  his  personal  supervision  and  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  skill.  The 
Locomotive  Works  cover  about  six  acres  in  area,  the  machine-shop  being  a  two-story  building 
430  feet  long  by  84  wide;  the  work-shop  is  the  same  height,  100  feet  long  by  40  wide ;  the 
blacksmith's-shop  365  feet  long  by  50  wide;  the  boiler-shop  205  feet  long  by  52  wide;  and  a 
large  brick  building,  230  by  36  feet,  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  fire-engines  and 
brass  casings.  In  the  spring  of  1S72  Mr.  Blood  extended  his  business  by  purchasing  the  good- 
will and  patents  of  the  Amoskeag  Company,  and  now  manufactures  an  entirely  remodelled 
"Amoskeag  Engine,"  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  reliable  machines  of  its  kind  ever 
built,  and  of  which  over  650  were  in  use  as  early  as  18S7.  Mr.  Blood's  success  as  a  locomotive 
builder  has  been  almost  unexampled.  His  works  have  a  capacity  for  the  building  of  150  loco- 
motives and  50  steam  fire-engines  every  year,  and  he  gives  employment  to  as  many  as  seven 
hundred  skilled  workmen  with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  more  than  $30,000.  The  output  of  the 
works  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000  annually  in  value.  Altogether  the  Manchester  Lo- 
comotive Works  are  considered  among  the  very  best  of  the  representative  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  New  England,  this  success  having  been  gained  through  the  fine  mechanical  skill  as  well 
as  the  business  capacity  and  administrative  ability  of  Mr.  Blood.  In  1893  Mr.  Blood  established, 
at  Berlin,  N.  H.,  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  by  a  pro- 
cess new  at  that  time.  This  manufactory  started  with  a  capacity  of  20  tons  daily,  and  is  now 
making  55  tons  and  employing  about  200  men.  Of  course,  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Blood's  tempera- 
ment, his  ambition  and  his  easy  recognition  of  fields  for  the  application  of  skill  and  enterprise, 
there  must  ever  be  present  the  desire  to  reach  out  into  the  world  toward  something  greater  and 
higher.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  Manchester  manufacturer,  after  looking  over  the  Southern 
States  and  their  prospects  in  manufactures,  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  the  locality  for  the 
investment  of  Northern  brains  and  capital.  He  was  already  President  of  the  Ames  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Chicopee,  Mass. ,  and  the  Globe  Nail  Company  of  Boston,  Treasurer  of  the 
great  Nashua  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  and  Director  in  any  number  of  banks  and  in  local  man- 
ufacturing companies — but  like  Alexander  the  Great  he  sighed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  and 
so  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  New  South.  After  carefully  studying  the  situation,  Mr. 
Blood  fixed  upon  Columbia,  S.  C,  as  the  fittest  locality  for  his  purpose,  and  there  gave  his 
powerful  aid  to  the  establishment  of  the  Columbia  Mills  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton duck,  himself  personally  starting  the  mill  in  April,  1894.  The  mill  building  is  400  feet 
long  and  runs  20,000  spindles.  The  power  employed  is  electricity  generated  by  water-power, 
and  it  is  the  first  manufactory  in  the  world  to  run  under  these  conditions.  A  very  curiously 
interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  water-power  by  which  is  generated  the  electricity, 
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which  in  turn  becomes  the  motive  power  of  the  Columbia  Mills  Company  of  which  Mr.  Blood 
is  President — this  water-power  owes  its  origin  to  the  old  historical  "Columbia  Canal,"  which 
was  built  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  between  1817  and  1826.  It  united  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Congaree  with  the  Broad  Biver,  was  about  five  miles  long,  and  in  its  day  was  an 
important  adjunct  to  inland  commerce  in  that  locality.  When  the  railroad  was  opened  between 
Charleston  and  Columbia  in  1842  the  Canal  fell  into  disuse;  and  in  1868  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  transferred  it  to  Gov.  William  Sprague,  who,  after  spending  $100,000  on  improving  it, 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  Canal  with  improvements  was  returned  to  the  State.  It  was 
eventually  fully  constructed  in  the  most  improved  manner  by  Byron  Holley,  the  celebrated 
civil  and  hydraulic  engineer,  and  is  now  the  largest  developed  water-power  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  capacity  of  20,000  horse-power.  Of  the  Columbia  Water-Power  Company,  which  owns 
this  vast  property  and  plant,  Mr.  Blood  is  President.  To  the  new  and  promising  undertaking, 
with  which  he  has  allied  himself,  he  brought  all  the  old  energy,  foresight,  and  administrative 
ability  which  have  made  him  foremost  among  the  great  manufacturers  of  New  England.  As 
the  pioneer  of  a  new  industry  in  the  South,  the  application  of  electricity  as  the  motive  power  in 
large  works,  he  set  up  the  Columbia  Mills  Company.  When  one  considers  the  tremendous 
labor  and  thought  involved  in  the  inception  and  carrying  out  of  such  a  vast  enterprise,  one  can- 
not but  be  astonished  at  the  success  which  has  met  Mr.  Blood  in  his  Southern  undertaking, 
burdened  as  he  was  with  the  numerous  and  important  interests  which  he  had  founded  and  con- 
ducted at  home.  Throughout  his  life,  from  boyhood  upward,  Mr.  Blood  has  ever  followed  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  in  childhood  through  his  mother's  teaching  and  training.  As  a 
boy,  he  took  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  employer ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  years  his  strict 
fidelity  and  integrity,  his  adherence  to  the  highest  principles  of  honor  and  character,  gained  for 
him  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  so  brought  him  to  the  flattering 
position  which  he  now  occupies  before  the  world  and  within  his  own  immediate  social  circle. 
Endowed  with  unceasing  perseverance,  reasonable  self-confidence,  and  the  determination  to  pro- 
duce nothing  which  should  not  fulfil  its  promise  to  the  community — whatever  work  he  turned 
out  from  his  different  manufactories  has  been  at  once  accepted  as  "good"  when  indorsed  by 
Aretas  Blood.  His  residence  in  Manchester  proved  from  the  first  to  be  a  great  accession  to  that 
city.  His  enthusiastic,  yet  judicious,  energy  and  determination  infused  the  spirit  of  progress 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  many  improvements  in  Manchester  are  to  a  large  degree  due  to 
him.  Mr.  Blood's  politics  are  Republican,  handed  down  in  the  direct  line  from  the  old  Whig 
times — when  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  William  Henry  Harrison.  When  in  1856  the  Bepublican 
party  began  its  career  with  John  C.  Fremont  as  its  standard  bearer,  Mr.  Blood  at  once  joined 
the  new  organization,  to  which  he  has  been  faithful  ever  since.  He  has  never  been  an  office- 
seeker,  but  has  twice  been  elected  Alderman  of  Manchester,  and  Was  Chairman  of  the  State 
Electors  appointed  to  cast  New  Hampshire's  vote  for  Garfield  and  Arthur  in  1880.  In  person 
Mr.  Blood  presents  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  enjoys  rugged  health ;  a  manifest  leader,  yet 
quiet  and  unassuming  in  demeanor,  cordial  and  friendly  with  his  associates.  His  is  a  face  of 
purpose,  determination,  and  calm  self-sustained  power.  Mr.  Blood  married,  September  4,  1845, 
Miss  Lavinia  K.  Kendall,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  children — Mrs.  Frank  P.  Carpenter,  of  Man- 
chester, and  a  younger  daughter,  Emma,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  L.  Melville  French.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carpenter  have  two  children:  a  son  and  daughter;  Aretas  Blood  Carpenter,  now  (1895) 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
French  have  one  child,  Marguerette,  seven  years  old.  Mr.  Blood  is  very  domestic  in  his  nature 
and  fond  of  home  comforts.  The  family  attend  the  Franklin  Street  Congregational  Church 
in  Manchester.  To  use  the  words  of  a  local  authority:  "Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Blood  is  of  in- 
estimable advantage  to  the  community  in  which  he  may  settle." 
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LEWIS   G.  TEWKSBURY. 

Lewis  G.  Tewksbury,  banker  and  financier  of  New  York  City,  the  brilliancy  of  whose 
career  is  almost  unparalleled  even  among  the  records  of  great  achievement  in  the  financial  his- 
tory of  the  Metropolis,  and  which  has  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "Modern  Midas,"  is 
a  native  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  was  born,  March  31,  1860.  Although  still  a  young  man 
and  possessing  a  life  history  some  might  think  comparatively  barren  of  incident  to  the  biog- 
rapher, there  is  that  about  his  story  that  renders  the  experiences  of  all  self-made  men  of  eminent 
interest  to  the  reading  public.  His  unfailing  industry  and  true  American  persistence  have 
enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to  amass  a  fortune  such  as  has  been  the  life-work  of  many  another 
who  would  count  himself  truly  successful.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Tewksbury  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  High  School  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  Soon  after,  he  entered  the  employ  of  one  Perry? 
the  pioneer  druggist  of  the  State,  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  year,  and  was  obliged  to  work  six- 
teen hours  to  the  day  at  that.  Such  was  his  industry  that  before  long  his  salary  was  raised, 
and  shortly  after  again  and  again  increased.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  examined  before 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  on  making  a  record  of  ninety-eight  per  cent  was  awarded  a 
diploma  as  a  competent  pharmacist.  His  ambition  was  so  increased  by  this  very  creditable  per- 
formance that  he  determined  to  gain  possession  of  the  business.  Accordingly,  he  asked  Mr. 
Perry  how  much  he  would  take  for  the  store.  "Twelve  thousand  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 
"Suppose,"  said  the  young  financier,  "a  man  came  in  and  offered  you  $9,000  cash,  would  you 
take  it?"  Mr.  Perry  remarked  that  this  was  a  fair  price  considering  the  dull  condition  of  busi- 
ness at  the  time,  and  was  much  surprised  when  his  youthful  assistant  promptly  offered  to  take 
the  refusal.  For  so  young  a  man  this  was  apparently  a  monstrous  undertaking,  very  easy  to 
speak  of  but  all  too  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Being  still  a  minor  it  was  impossible  to  find 
any  one  willing  to  indorse  his  notes,  and  his  mother — his  father  was  dead — was  unchangeably 
opposed  to  the  scheme.  True  to  the  conviction  that  genius  makes  its  own  opportunities  and  does 
not  have  to  wait  for  their  appearance,  Lewis  G.  Tewksbury  was  not  discouraged.  Finally  he 
negotiated  the  loan  from  their  old  family  physician  (whose  great  faith  in  the  youth  subsequent 
events  have  shown  to  be  well  founded),  and  he  accepted  a  mortgage  on  the  store  for  $9,000. 
Becoming  possessed  of  the  business,  Tewksbury  started  to  run  it  with  one  assistant,  while  he 
himself  was  so  indefatigable  in  his  industry  that  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  for  food  or 
sleep.  The  result  was  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  built  up  the  largest  retail  drug  business  in 
New  Hampshire  and  the  second  largest  prescription  trade  in  New  England.  His  vast  business 
ability  had  enabled  him  to  cancel  his  entire  indebtedness  within  two  years  after  purchasing  the 
store,  and  increase  his  clerks  from  one  to  seven.  As  was  seemingly  a  natural  consequence,  a 
favorable  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  for  disposing  of  the  business,  and  he  did  so  at  a  large 
profit  over  his  original  investment.  Conscious  of  his  genius,  he  was  filled  with  ambition  to  find 
some  larger  and  more  adequate  sphere  for  his  efforts.  In  Boston  he  became  thoroughly  fasci- 
nated with  the  brokerage  and  banking  business,  and  determined  to  adopt  it  as  his  vocation 
forthwith.  But,  meanwhile  he  took  a  short  trip  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  made  sev- 
eral rather  well-judged  investments  in  real  estate,  coming  thence  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
opened  a  small  office  at  44  and  46  Broadway.  After  a  short  period  of  observation  in  the  mys- 
teries and  intricacies  of  Wall  Street,  he  essayed  to  launch  forth  in  the  banking  business.  He 
employed  one  office  boy  and  slept  in  his  office  on  the  floor.  Night  and  day  he  labored  indefati- 
gably,  sending  out  circulars  and  business  letters,  and  was  rewarded  by  securing  a  stray  customer 
every  now  and  again.     At  the  end  of  two  months — it  seems  almost  humorous  to  tell  of  it  now 
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— he  was  much  elated  to  find  that  he  had  just  paid  expenses.  The  business  grew  steadily  from 
this  beginning,  and  he  was  obliged  to  employ  a  bookkeeper,  then  to  enlarge  his  office,  and  finally 
to  rent,  first  one,  and  then  two  additional  rooms.  At  the  end  of  three  years  his  business  had 
so  outgrown  the  accommodations  that  he  was  obliged  to  move,  and  he  became  the  first  tenant 
of  the  Tower  Building,  No.  50  Broadway,  where  he  still  is  located.  At  present  he  occupies  an 
entire  floor,  running  from  Broadway  to  New  Street,  and  comprising  fifteen  offices  with  desk 
room  for  seventy-five  men.  The  magnificence  of  Mr.  Tewksbury's  offices  is  unsurpassed  in 
New  York  City,  being  fitted  and  furnished  with  the  same  care  and  taste  as  though  devoted  to 
the  home  of  some  wealthy  family  and  the  entertainment  of  guests,  rather  than  to  the  needs  of 
business  and  the  accommodation  of  customers.  The  reception-room,  facing  on  Broadway,  is 
splendid  with  antique  oak  furniture,  fine  oil  paintings,  and  rich  carpets ;  being  exceedingly  com- 
modious withal  and  capable  of  accommodating  the  vast  number  of  customers  which  every  day 
enter  the  door.  Adjoining  this  room  is  a  smaller  one,  used  for  private  reception  and  confer- 
ence. It  is  furnished  with  an  immense  Bank  of  England  table  and  chairs  to  match,  which 
carry  out  the  same  style  of  elegance  and  the  same  air  of  business  which  pervade  everything 
there.  A  corps  of  stenographers  and  typewriters,  ten  strong,  are  busily  employed  in  the  next 
room,  while  immediately  beyond  is  the  mailing  department,  where  five  men  do  nothing  but 
attend  to  the  enormous  mail  which  hourly  goes  out  from  the  office.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
daily  mail  from  Mr.  Tewksbury's  office  is  at  least  five  thousand  letters  and  other  inclosures, 
including  market  reports  and  general  business  circulars.  We  have  the  official  testimony  of  the 
New  York  Post  Office  for  the  assertion  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  mails  daily  leaving  the  city. 
This  assertion  may  be  readily  understood  when  we  learn  that  in  one  year  over  $25,000  was 
expended  by  this  office  on  postage-stamps  alone.  The  foreign  banking-room  immediately  ad- 
joins, and  here  no  business  is  transacted  save  with  the  foreign  houses  and  offices,  with  which 
there  is  a  constant  correspondence  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  bond-room  follows  next  in  order, 
and  here  may  be  seen  the  intricate  yet  systematic  business  machinery  by  which  the  thousands 
of  banks  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  supplied  constantly  with  high-class  investment 
securities.  There  are  also  employed  by  this  office  a  corps  of  competent  travelling  men,  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  house  in  all  foreign  countries  and  in  the  remoter 
portions  of  our  own  country.  Two  men  scour  Europe  on  this  commission,  two  more  are  occu- 
pied with  Mexico,  two  more  with  Canada,  another  with  the  South  American  republics,  while 
the  domestic  interests  are  represented  successfully  b}T  the  remaining  four.  When  not  on  the 
road,  the  agents  of  the  house  have  their  headquarters  in  the  private  office  of  the  attache  who 
has  charge  of  all  out-of-town  business,  both  by  wire  and  travelling  agents.  Leading  off  of  this 
room  is  the  office  of  Mr.  Tewksbury's  right-hand  men,  who  have  the  oversight  of  the  general 
routine  of  office  work.  Mr.  Tewksbury's  own  private  offices,  the  most  magnificent  without 
exception  in  New  York,  immediately  adjoin.  An  immense  Turkish  carpet  covers  the  floor,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  an  antique  carved  rosewood  desk  of  elegant  workmanship,  and 
unusual  for  its  beauty,  size,  and  multiplicity  of  convenient  arrangement.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  books  deposited  in  shelves  and  cases  of  the  same  precious  wood ;  also  huge 
lounges  and  sofas  of  rosewood  upholstered  in  the  finest  Eussia  leather.  Several  oil  paintings 
by  great  artists  (among  whom  are  Diaz,  Dupre,  Eeynolds)  adorn  the  walls  and  complete  the 
general  effect  of  elegance,  cultivation,  and  good  taste.  The  doors  leading  in  and  out  of  this 
room  are  of  wrought  iron,  ornamented  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance.  The  whole  effect 
is  bewildering,  conducive,  too,  quite  as  much  to  dreams  of  wealth  and  romance  as  to  the  seri- 
ous and  humdrum  business  of  which  it  is  the  abode  and  shrine.  Leaving  this  room,  we  are 
ushered  into  another,  quite  as  bewildering,  although  in  a  different  sense.  It  is  the  wire-room — 
a  veritable  Western  Union  Office.     The  room  is  of  vast  dimensions  and  provides  accommo- 
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dation  for  numerous  telephone  booths,  stock-tickers,  and  everything  of  the  kind  pertaining 
to  a  modern  broker's  office  and  the  needs  of  his  business.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is 
a  large  operating  table,  fashioned  from  Mr.  Tewksbury's  own  designs,  and  accommodat- 
ing twenty  operators,  whose  constant  and  continual  "tick-a-tick"  indicates  the  vast  amount 
of  outside  business  needing  the  attention  of  clients,  correspondents,  and  branch  offices  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world.  For  Mr.  Tewksbury  has  also  a  large  uptown 
office  at  Hotel  Imperial,  and  another  at  125th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
as  well  as  branches  in  seventeen  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  connected  with 
private  wire  with  the  central  offices  at  50  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  foreign  business  of 
the  concern  is  immense  and  occupies  the  whole  attention  of  the  corps  of  able  assistants.  But 
the  wonders  and  charms  of  the  varied  aspects  of  a  banker's  office  do  not  end  even  here. 
The  banking-room  is  the  next  in  order  with  its  seventeen  clerks,  and  the  tale  of  offices  does 
not  end  until  we  have  traversed  the  offices  occupied  respectively  by  the  export  department,  the 
grain  department,  the  stock  department,  and  the  department  of  bills  of  exchange  and  letters  of 
credit.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  seventy-five  men  in  these  fifteen  offices  must  be  some- 
thing enormous.  None  but  the  most  expert  and  efficient  can  long  remain,  and  yet  to  these 
favored  ones  the  well-assorted  work  doubtless  seems  an  easy  and  natural  pastime  in  such  sur- 
roundings. Even  the  passage-halls  partake  in  the  elegance  which  Mr.  Tewksbury's  good  taste 
has  scattered  so  lavishly  within.  They  are  magnificently  decorated,  all  the  partitions  being 
of  mahogany  and  marble.  When  a  man  inherits  a  fortune,  or  takes  a  lifetime  to  accumu- 
late it,  or  obtains  it  in  ways  other  than  what  are  usually  described  under  the  head  of  legiti- 
mate business  enterprises,  he  is  taken  quite  generally  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  interest 
he  excites  is  rather  for  what  he  does  than  for  what  he  is ;  but  when,  by  sheer  industry,  in  a 
legitimate  line  of  business  and  in  an  absurdly  short  time,  a  man  has  amassed  a  fortune  ap- 
proaching several  millions,  the  opinion  becomes  more  or  less  current  that  he  is  a  genius,  or, 
should  his  modesty  disclaim,  at  least  a  favored  child  of  Fortune,  both  as  to  endowment  and 
achievement.  We  have  learned  of  late  years  that  any  one  whose  work  is  to  him  a  pleasure  and 
affords  him  a  perfect  and  engrossing  means  of  self-expression  is  properly  to  be  called  an  artist, 
no  matter  whether  that  work  lie  in  the  direction  of  cultivating  the  beautiful  or  of  accomplish- 
ing quite  "ordinary"  things  in  an  extraordinary  way.  For  any  successful  accomplishment 
whatever,  one  needs  persistence — and  that  if  long  continued  signifies  pleasure  in  work,  and 
beyond  and  before  that  perfect  self-confidence.  It  has  been  well  said,  "  The  true  artist  is  the 
man  who  believes  absolutely  in  himself,  because  he  is  absolutely  himself."  This  description 
certainly  fits  Mr.  Tewksbury's  case  exactly.  One  who  has  long  known  him  says:  "The  secret 
of  his  success  lies  in  his  strict  adherence  to  business,  every  detail  of  which  he  oversees  himself, 
possessing  the  old  Puritanic  idea  that  if  you  do  not  attend  to  your  business  no  one  will  attend 
to  it  for  you."  Winter  and  summer  he  rises  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  breakfasts  at  seven, 
then  takes  a  short  spin  behind  a  pair  of  his  famous  thoroughbreds,  notably  Aubine  and  Zembia 
— 2.13|  to  the  pole — famed  the  world  over.  By  half-past  eight  he  is  in  his  office,  and  enters  at 
once  into  all  the  excitement  of  business,  which  is  to  him  both  a  stimulant  and  a  pleasure.  More 
elegant  still  than  his  offices  are  Mr.  Tewksbury's  bachelor  apartments,  furnished,  it  is  said,  at 
a  cost  of  $75, 000,  and  really  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Metropolis.  He  is  at  present  erecting 
a  palatial  residence  at  29  West  Y2d  Street,  which  when  completed,  for  refined  and  original  per- 
sonality— and  these  are  the  qualities  foremost  in  all  our  subject's  work — will  undoubtedly  sur- 
pass anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Mr.  Tewksbury's  remarkable  career  gives  promise  of 
still  greater  heights  of  success.  We  must,  perforce,  acknowledge  that  such  is  really  the  fitting 
destiny  of  one  possessed  of  so  great  tact,  shrewdness,  and  industry,  and  one  who  also  is  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  affable  personality,  thereby  making  himself  beloved  by  all. 
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RICHARD  PHELAN. 

Et.  Rev.  R.  Phelan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  in  the  townland  of  Sralee 
near  Ballyragget,  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  January  1,  1828.  The  boy  was  fortunate  in 
having  parents  of  respectable  position  and  independent  circumstances,  whose  ancestors  gen- 
erations before  had  owned  the  homestead  where  he  was  born.  Michael  Phelan,  the  father,  was 
an  extensive  farmer,  who,  like  all  Irishmen,  cherished  the  noble  ambition  of  giving  to  his  chil- 
dren a  thorough  education  of  mind  and  heart.  His  mother,  Mary  Keoghan,  was  a  woman  of 
generous,  hospitable,  kindly  heart,  who,  being  of  one  mind  with  her  husband,  was  intensely 
anxious  to  bring  up  her  sons  and  daughters  to  a  high  level  of  faith  and  knowledge.  Richard 
was  the  oldest  of  nine  children,  of  whom  four  came  to  America.  One  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  and  is  at  the  present  time  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Canon  Phelan,  P.P.,  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ossory.  Two  of  the  daughters  are  nuns :  one  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Bridget  near  her 
native  place,  but  since  went  with  a  colony  of  that  order  to  Australia,  the  other  is  a  Sister  of  Mercy 
in  Pittsburgh.  With  such  parents  and  such  surroundings,  the  years  of  childhood  went  happily 
by,  and  Richard  Phelan  grew  to  boyhood,  receiving  his  elementary  education  from  private  tutors 
in  his  father's  house  or  in  the  schools  of  the  parish.  After  several  years  spent  to  advantage  in 
this  way,  the  boy,  who  already  felt  himself  destined  for  the  sacred  ministry,  was  admitted  to  St. 
Kieran's  College,  Kilkennjr,  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  study.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
other  great  and  zealous  workers  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  his  thoughts  were  early  turned  toward 
the  rising  missions  of  America,  where,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  was  destined  to  labor  so 
successfully  and  to  have  great  honors  conferred  on  him  by  the  Church.  The  famous  ecclesias- 
tical school  of  Maynooth,  with  all  its  titles  and  passports  to  rank  and  precedence  among  the 
clergy  of  Ireland,  would  have  opened  its  doors  to  him.  He  turned  aside  because  he  preferred 
the  hardships  of  missionary  life  and  the  hospitality  of  strangers  in  a  free  country  to  the  honors, 
peace,  and  security  of  home  and  friends  which  a  young  Irishman  could  purchase  only  by  sworn 
allegiance  to  a  Government  that  never  won  his  love  by  justice  to  his  country  or  his  religion. 
The  free  spirit  of  "  '48"  stirred  the  ardent  blood  of  the  young  ecclesiastic,  and  when  the  learned 
and  saintly  prelate,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  O'Connor,  first  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  applied  to  St.  Kieran's 
for  students,  Richard  Phelan  cast  his  lot  with  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh.  In  December,  1849, 
he  parted  from  home  and  kindred  and  country,  crossed  to  America,  and  in  January,  1850, 
resumed  his  studies  in  the  old  Seminary  of  St.  Michael's,  situated  near  the  place  where  St: 
Michael's  Church  now  stands  in  South  Pittsburgh.  In  September,  1851,  he  went  to  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Baltimore,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  many  men  who  have  since 
attained  prominence  among  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States.  While  in  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  he  received  minor  orders  and  was  ordained  subdeacon  and  deacon  by  Archbishop 
Kenrick.  When  the  Diocese  of  Erie  was  formed,  April  29,  1S53,  Bishop  O'Connor  was  trans- 
lated from  Pittsburgh  to  that  See,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  chosen,  while  yet  a  deacon, 
for  the  new  diocese.  Leaving  Baltimore  in  the  beginning  of  1854,  he  hastened  to  Erie,  but 
owing  to  the  strong  opposition  which  the  removal  of  Bishop  O'Connor  had  aroused  in  Pittsburgh, 
his  ordination  did  not  take  place  as  soon  as  the  Bishop  had  intended  it  should,  and,  on  account 
of  the  delay,  some  weeks  of  the  spring  of  1854  were  passed  in  the  Seminary  at  Cleveland,  O., 
preparing  for  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  In  the  mean  time  Bishop  O'Connor  had  been  recalled 
to  Pittsburgh,  February  20,  1854,  and,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Episcopal  residence  in  that  city,  on 
May  4  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Phelan  reached  the  goal  of  his  young  hopes  and  maturer  am- 
bition.    His  first  mission  was  the  small  parish  of  Camerons  Bottoms  in  Indiana  County.     After 
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a  few  months  of  service  in  this  remote  and  lonely  parish  he  visited  the  city  to  find  the  people  in 
dismay,  and  the  priests  overworked  and  too  few  for  the  great  and  sorrowful  labor  that  was 
before  them.  The  cholera  was  in  their  midst  and  during  the  autumn  of  1854  cast  a  gloom  of 
sadness  and  fear  over  Pittsburgh.  Father  Phelan  unselfishly  offered  his  services  to  minister  to 
the  sufferers  from  the  pestilence,  and  during  the  months  that  the  plague  claimed  the  greatest 
number  of  victims  the  young  priest  stood  at  his  post  to  assist  and  console  the  stricken  and  dying.  . 
When  the  cholera  abated  he  returned  to  Camerons  Bottoms,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  He  was 
transferred,  February,  1855,  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  there  he  labored  for  three  years, 
performing  the  varied  round  of  duties  of  an  assistant  in  a  large  city  parish,  besides  occasionally 
looking  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  several  small  congregations  in  the  outlying  country  dis- 
tricts. In  the  mean  while,  Freeport  and  the  missions  of  Armstrong  County  had  been  beset  with 
difficulties ;  dissensions  had  sprung  up  and  developed  in  such  a  way  that  a  strong  and  discreet 
pastor  was  required  to  establish  order  and  overcome  discontent  among  the  flock.  Father  Phelan 
had  rapidly  grown  in  favor  with  Bishop  O'Connor,  who  saw  in  him  that  honesty  of  purpose  and 
steadfastness  of  character  which  promised  success,  and  he  was  selected,  September,  1858,  to 
take  charge  of  Freeport,  Kittanning,  and  the  smaller  missions  of  a  territory  which  now  contains 
a  number  of  flourishing  congregations  and  five  or  six  pastors.  During  his  residence  at  Freeport 
he  purchased  a  cemetery,  paid  for  a  house  for  the  pastor,  repaired  and  improved  the  church ;  he 
also  secured  the  ground  and  began  preparations  for  the  church  at  Natrona,  which  was  erected 
after  his  departure.  Father  Phelan  made  the  most  of  an  extensive  mission  and  a  widely  scat- 
tered Catholic  population.  The  people  among  whom  he  labored  for  ten  years  grew  in  numbers 
and  material  resources  less  rapidly  than  more  favored  portions  of  the  diocese,  but  in  knowledge 
of  the  faith  and  practical  application  of  Christian  principles  of  life  they  have  given,  and  still 
give  testimony  to  the  zeal  for  souls  which  marked  the  labors  of  Father  Phelan.  In  1868  Very 
Rev.  Tobias  Mullen  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Erie,  and  on  July  21st  of  that  year  Father  Phelan 
was  named  to  succeed  him  as  pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  Allegheny  City.  His  advent  to  Allegheny 
as  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  that  congregation.  Under  his  able  management  several  lots,  adjoining  those  already 
owned  by  the  congregation  on  the  corner  of  West  Ohio  Street  and  Sherman  Avenue,  were  pur- 
chased, the  new  and  stately  church  was  erected,  the  handsome  residence  fronting  on  the  park 
was  built,  and  other  improvements  made.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  April 
16,  1871.  The  building  was  completed  in  three  years  and  solemnly  dedicated  on  Sunday,  July 
5,  1874.  The  dedication  was  an  event  of  unusual  importance  to  the  diocese,  for  the  reason  that, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  excepted,  this  new,  stately,  and  imposing  Gothic  structure  of  cut  stone 
stood  unrivalled  among  the  church  buildings  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  pastoral  residence 
was  built  back  of  the  church  fronting  on  Sherman  Avenue,  with  a  magnificent  stretch  of  the 
public  parks  in  the  foreground.  It  corresponds  in  material  and  design  with  the  church,  and 
together  they  present  a  picture  of  solidity  and  symmetry  which  is  very  pleasing  to  a  lover  of 
beautiful  architecture.  During  his  long  pastorate  Father  Phelan  was  entrusted  with  many  im- 
portant offices.  Pittsburgh's  first  and  greatest  Bishop,  Bt.  Rev.  M.  O'Connor,  selected  him, 
when  an  assistant  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  be  the  spiritual  director  of  several  religious  com- 
munities— a  mark  of  no  small  confidence,  considering  the  high  qualifications  required  by  the 
Church  to  fit  one  for  the  office,  and  the  carefulness  and  prudence  of  Bishop  O'Connor.  The 
many  kindnesses  and  special  evidence  of  confidence  which  this  eminent  prelate  bestowed  upon 
the  young  priest  have  never  been  forgotten.  His  confidence  was  requited  by  a  corresponding 
fidelity,  and  his  kindness  by  a  lasting  and  affectionate  gratitude.  The  successor  of  Bishop 
O'Connor,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Domenec,  and  also  his  successor,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Tuigg,  in  turn  chose 
Father  Phelan  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  during  their  absence  in  Europe.     After 
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the  return  of  Bishop  Tuigg  from  Eome  in  1S83,  Father  Phelan  held  the  responsible  position  of 
Vicar-General  until  his  consecration,  August  2,  1885,  as  titular  Bishop  of  Cybera  and  coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession  to  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Tuigg,  who,  on  account  of  sickness,  could  no  longer 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  actual  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  government  of  the 
diocese  fell  upon  his  coadjutor.  It  was  a  position  requiring  tact  and  patience.  He  was  to  be 
held  responsible  and  at  the  same  time  had  not  within  his  grasp  the  helm  which  directed  the  ship 
along  its  course.  The  blunt  honesty  and  slow  deliberation  which  are  characteristic  of  the  man 
are  to  be  found  in  all  his  dealings  and  movements  while  he  stood  between  his  invalid  superior 
and  the  strong,  active,  progressive  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh.  After  his  consecration, 
Bishop  Phelan  began  to  make  preparations  to  remove' from  Allegheny  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
but  his  plans  were  changed  when  his  church,  the  result  of  years  of  labor,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Shortly  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  November  14,  1886,  a  messenger  boy  discovered  that 
St.  Peter's  was  on  fire,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Before  the  flames  could  be  stayed  the  entire  build- 
ing was  ruined  except  the  walls  and  spire.  Everything  that  was  combustible  about  the  build- 
ing lay  in  ashes.  The  costly  altars,  organ,  paintings,  and  furniture  had  been  consumed. 
Pastor  and  people  gazed  in  sorrow  on  the  destruction  that  had  come  upon  their  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  pastor  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what  it  had  cost  of  money  and  labor  to  build 
it  from  foundation  to  spire.  He  was  older  by  almost  a  score  of  years  than  when  he  had  under- 
taken the  great  work  of  building  up  St.  Peter's  in  1868.  The  cares  of  a  diocese  had  been  added 
to  the  cares  of  a  parish.  But  he  would  not  leave  a  pile  of  fire-swept  ruins  to  be  cleared  away 
by  another  pastor.  The  work  of  restoration  was  commenced  without  delay  and  vigorously 
pushed  forward.  On  April  22,  1888,  new  St.  Peter's  was  dedicated,  and  it  stands  to-day  more 
splendid  in  its  interior  and  exterior  finish  than  before.  In  length  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  and  seventy  feet  in  width,  the  building  has  a  basement  more  commodious  and  complete  in 
detail  than  the  main  apartment  in  many  large  churches.  As  you  ascend  the  steps  from  Ohio 
Street  to  the  front  entrance  a  graceful  tower  rises  two  hundred  feet  in  air.  The  carving  and 
mouldings  about  the  doors  and  windows  are  elaborate  and  artistic.  Entering  the  church,  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  beholder  are  pleased  with  the  chaste  beauty  of  the  place.  The  nave  is 
fifty-five  feet,  the  two  aisles  thirty  feet  from  floor  to  the  groined  ceilings,  which  are  finished  in 
heavy  stucco  mouldings  and  supported  by  clustered  iron  columns.  In  the  spacious  sanctuary 
stand  three  altars  of  rare  and  elaborate  workmanship.  The  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  in  raised 
figures  softly  colored  and  blend  with  the  artistic  stained-glass  windows,  beautiful  statuary, 
paintings,  and  other  ornaments,  which  contribute  to  the  rich  and  harmonious  splendor  of  the 
sacred  house.  As  long  as  St.  Peter's  Church  stands,  it  will  stand  a  monument  to  the  pastoral 
zeal,  careful  management,  and  correct  taste  of  the  man  who  built  and  rebuilt  it.  Bishop  Tuigg 
died  December  7,  1889,  and  at  his  death  Bishop  Phelan  became  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh.  In  June, 
1891,  he  left  the  parish  in  which  twenty -three  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  to  occupy  the 
Episcopal  residence,  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Forty -five  eventful  years  have  rolled  away  since 
first  he  came,  with  far  different  feelings,  to  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh.  In  those 
forty-five  years  there  were  great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  his  own  life. 
In  1850  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  which  then  included  the  present  Diocese  of  Erie,  now  larger 
than  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  at  that  time,  had  about  twenty-five  priests,  thirty -five  churches, 
the  greater  part  of  them  small  and  plain,  and  a  Catholic  population  that  did  not  exceed  forty 
thousand.  Catholics  were  not  only  few  in  number  but  they  were,  as  a  rule,  without  wealth, 
position,  or  influence.  Since  then  he  has  beheld  a  flourishing  organization  formed  around  him. 
Priests  have  been  ordained,  churches  built,  asylums  and  hospitals  erected,  parochial  schools 
founded  in  almost  every  parish,  religious  orders,  male  and  female,  multiplied,  and  the  broad 
foundation  laid  by  the  first  Bishop  built  up  year  by  year.     The  fourth  prelate  of  the  See  finds 
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the  thirty-five  houses  for  public  worship  grown  into  two  hundred  and  five  (in  1895),  and  the 
twenty-five  clergymen  into  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  secular  and  regular.  Where  forty 
years  ago  there  were  scarcely  ten  Catholic  schools,  the  diocese  has  now  one  hundred,  with 
twenty-seven  thousand  childern  attending.  The  forty  thousand  Catholics  have  become  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  When  Father  Phelan  began  his  work  in  the  sacred  ministry 
religious  prejudices  ran  high,  and  men,  misguided,  said  and  did  things  which  it  is  better  not  to 
recall.  In  the  most  trying  positions,  he  everywhere  disarmed  bigotry  by  his  straightforward 
adherence  to  principles  of  justice  and  charity  toward  all  men,  and  his  considerate  treatment  of 
those  who,  in  belief  and  worship,  were  separated  from  him.  He  had  an  interest  in  everything 
that  was  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  of  society.  In  the  early  morning  of  his  priesthood,  he  left 
the  security  of  a  remote  country  parish  to  minister  to  those  stricken  down  by  cholera  in  the  city. 
For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  he  attended  the  convicts  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  until  the 
institution  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  his  consecration  was  to 
provide  the  Catholic  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  in  the  diocese  with  the  ministrations  of 
their  religion.  Though  born  in  another  country,  and  devoted  to  the  traditions  of  his  native 
land,  he  is  thoroughly  an  American  citizen.  It  was  the  far-seeing  policy  of  Bishop  O'Connor 
that  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  to  labor  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  educated,  in  great  part  at  least,  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  For  this  end  did 
Richard  Phelan,  the  young  student,  leave  the  long-established  and  famous  seats  of  learning 
in  Ireland  to  finish  his  course  in  the  United  States.  Henceforth  this  was  to  be  his  country,  its 
people  his  people.  The  episcopal  life  of  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  is  but  begun.  This 
sketch  gives  an  outline  of  what  has  gone  before  and  furnishes  some  data  from  which  the  future 
may  be  predicted.  If  one  trait,  more  than  another,  gives  a  distinctive  mark  to  the  character 
of  Bishop  Phelan,  it  is  conservatism.  His  more  serious  and  important  undertakings  are  always 
the  result  of  extended  consideration.  Always  a  student,  he  is  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and 
in  the  pulpit  uses  his  knowledge  in  an  eloquent  and  forcible  style  to  instruct  his  hearers  in  the 
saving  truths  of  religion  and  to  exhort  them  to  the  pursuit  of  higher  things.  Rt.  Eev.  R. 
Phelan,  now  (1895)  beginning  his  sixty-seventh  year,  is  remarkably  well  preserved  considering 
the  forty  years  of  pastoral  solicitude  and  labor  which  have  passed  over  him.  His  firmly  set  and 
compact  figure  of  medium  height,  his  strong  features  and  dark  hair,  slightly  mixed  with  gray, 
are  familiar  to  nearly  every  resident  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity,  among  whom  he  has  lived  and 
moved  these  many  years  in  a  plain,  unostentatious  way,  shrinking  from  publicity,  while  his 
diocese  is  daily  progressing  and  his  clergy  laboring  with  zeal  and  devotion  unsurpassed  by  any 
body  of  men  in  the  world. 


D.  G.  FARRAGUT. 


David  Glascoe  Farragut,  Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  born  at  Campbell's 
Station,  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  July  5,  1801,  and  died  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.  H., 
August  14,  1870.  His  father,  Major  Farragut,  an  intimate  friend  of  General  Jackson,  was 
at  that  time  in  the  cavalry  service  of  the  United  States.  The  early  life  of  the  future  Admiral 
was  spent  on  the  frontiers,  and  he  always  retained  a  lively  recollection  of  thrilling  adventures 
with  the  Indians.  When  nine  years  of  age  he  entered  the  naval  service  as  a  midshipman,  his 
warrant  bearing  the  date  December  17,  1810.  His  first  service  was  on  board  the  Essex,  under 
Commodore  David  Porter,  and  he  was  with  him  also  in  the  expedition  around  Cape  Horn  in 
1S13.  In  the  same  vessel  he  participated  in  the  engagement  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  British  ship  Alert,  and  was  also  present  in  the  three-hours'  fight  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso, 
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March  28,  1814,  before  the  Essex  surrendered  to  the  Cherub  and  Phoebe.  In  this  engagement 
Midshipman  Farragut  acted  with  such  courage,  coolness,  and  determination  that  he  would  have 
been  promoted  but  for  his  extreme  youth. .  In  his  report  of  the  battle  the  lad  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Commodore  Porter,  with  a  regret  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tion. On  the  close  of  the  war  he  made  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  Independence. 
After  passing  his  examination,  in  1821,  and  being  recommended  for  promotion,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies,  but  did  not  receive  his  commission  as  lieutenant  until  1S25.  From  1821  to 
1824,  under  Commodore  Porter,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  cruise  for  pirates  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on  their  rendezvous  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  in  1823.  The  fight  lasted  twelve  hours,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  pirates  and 
the  destruction  of  their  boats  and  village.  He  was  ordered  in  1828  to  the  sloop  Vandalia,  and 
joined  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  with  his  vessel,  and  returned  after  two  years  to 
Norfolk.  He  was  next  ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war  Natchez,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  From  1834 
to  1851  he  was  either  employed  on  the  West  India  station,  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  or  with 
the  Home  Squadron.  From  1851  to  1853  he  was  Assistant  Inspector  of  Ordnance  under  Com- 
modore Skinner.  About  this  time  a  new  navy  yard  was  established  at  Mare  Island  near  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  Farragut  was  ordered  to  this  post.  In  1855  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  in  1858  was  placed  in  command  of  the  steam-sloop 
Brooklyn,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Home  Squadron.  Farragut  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  forty-eight  years  in  the  service,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time  he  was 
residing  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  awaiting  orders.  On  being  informed  that  Virginia  had  seceded,  he 
hastily  collected  a  few  valuables,  put  two  loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  started  at  once 
with  his  family  on  a  steamer  bound  North.  Leaving  his  family  at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson,  he 
reported  at  Washington,  where  he  remained  nine  months  in  comparative  inaction.  His  first 
orders  for  active  duty  appointed  him  commander  of  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  orders  reached  him  on  January  20, 
1862,  and  in  two  weeks  he  was  under  way  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Hartford.  Reaching  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  he  arranged  the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast,  and  with  the  most  formidable  portion  of 
his  fleet  entered  the  Mississippi.  The  bombardment  of  the  forts  a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  kept  up  continuously  for  six  days ;  but  the  defences  of  the  enemy  were 
daily  added  to,  and  beyond  the  burning  of  Fort  Jackson,  the  works,  mounting  120  guns,  were 
as  capable  of  resistance  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Foreseeing  that  it  would  take 
some  time  to  reduce  the  enemy's  defences,  Farragut  decided  upon  forcing  his  way  up  the  river; 
and  on  the  night  of  April  24th  he  signalled  his  squadron  to  get  under  way,  and,  delivering 
broadsides  of  grapeshot,  ran  past  the  forts  under  such  a  fire  from  them,  he  wrote,  "as  I 
imagine  the  world  has  never  seen."  After  passing  the  forts,  he  encountered  and  destroyed  a 
fleet  of  twenty  armed  steamers,  four  iron-clad  rams — one  of  4,000  tons — and  a  large  number 
of  fire-rafts.  Two  Chalmette  batteries  on  either  side  of  the  river  three  miles  below  New  Or- 
leans were  then  silenced,  and  at  noon  on  the  second  day  he  anchored,  with  the  city  within 
range  of  his  guns.  In  the  passage  of  the  forts  his  ships  received  165  shots,  37  men  were  killed, 
147  wounded,  and  one  vessel,  the  Varuna,  was  sunk.  He  next  proceeded  to  Vicksburg,  attack- 
ing Grand  Gulf  in  passing,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  that  stronghold,  and,  passing  the 
powerful  batteries  safely,  communicated  with  the  squadron  brought  down  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  In  consequence  of  not  being  supported  by  land  forces,  the  expedition  failed  to  ac- 
complish its  object;  and  repassing  the  batteries,  he  withdrew  his  fleet  to  Pensacola  for  repairs. 
On  there  commendation  of  the  President,  on  July  11th,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress, 
and  on  the  navy  being  reorganized  in  the  same  month  he  was  placed  first  in  the  list  of  Rear- 
Admirals.     In  the  following  autumn  Corpus  Christi,  Sabine  Pass,  and  Galveston  were  cap- 
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tured  by  his  squadron.  In  March,  1863,  Admiral  Farragut  again  advanced  against  Vicksburg, 
but  encountered  so  terrible  a  fire  at  Port  Hudson  that  but  two  vessels,  the  Hartford  and  Alba- 
tross, succeeded  in  passing  the  batteries.  All  the  vessels  of  his  squadron  were  severely  dam- 
aged, and  the  fine  frigate  Mississippi  was  destroyed.  With  his  flag-ship  and  her  consort  he 
continued  his  course  to  Vicksburg,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  communications  with  the 
Upper  Mississippi  fleet  and  with  the  army  under  General  Grant.  By  this  achievement  he  ob- 
tained control  of  the  river  between  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  established  a  blockade  of  the 
Eed  River,  and  thereby  intercepted  the  supplies  from  Texas  intended  for  the  Confederate  army. 
About  the  last  of  May  he  returned  and  engaged  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  and  from  that 
time  until  July  9,  when  the  garrison  surrendered,  he  efficiently  aided  the  army  in  its  invest- 
ment of  the  place.  The  following  summer  he  summoned  his  squadron  to  the  attack  of  Mobile, 
and  on  the  morning  of  August  5,  1861,  led  his  force  past  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  guarding 
the  entrance,  and  farther  on  in  the  bay  engaged  and  defeated  the  Confederate  fleet  of  ironclads, 
winning,  after  a  sanguinary  fight  of  two  hours,  a  victory  almost  as  important  as  that  of  New 
Orleans.  In  this  battle,  as  the  ironclad  Tecumseh  was  opposite  Fort  Morgan,  a  torpedo  ex- 
ploded under  her,  and  she  sank  in  three  minutes,  carrying  down  to  death  her  commander, 
T.  A.  Craven,  and  one  hundred  of  her  crew.  After  the  sinking  of  the  Tecumseh,  the  Brooklyn, 
leading  ship  of  the  line,  commenced  backing,  throwing  the  whole  fleet  into  confusion.  Her 
commander  signalling,  "  We  have  lost  our  best  monitor;  what  shall  I  do?"  was  signalled  by 
the  Admiral,  "Go  ahead;"  and  the  latter  having  lashed  himself  to  the  rigging  of  the  Hartford, 
broke  from  his  place  in  line  and  hurried  to  place  his  vessel  in  the  van  of  the  fleet.  The  cool- 
ness and  determination  of  this  manoeuvre,  executed  under  a  scathing  fire  and  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  danger,  inspired  the  whole  fleet  with  confidence,  overcame  the  temporary  demoraliza- 
tion, and  saved  the  day.     The  following  characteristic  order  was  issued  commemorative  of 

the  victory : 

"Flag-Ship  Hartford,  Mobile  Bay,  August  7,  1864. 

"The  Admiral  desires  the  fleet  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  victory 
over  the  enemy  of  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst. 

D.  G.  Farragut, 

"  Eear  Admiral 
"Commanding  W.  G.  B.  Squadron." 

Rear- Admiral  Henry  Walke,  U.  S.  N.,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  closing  chapter 
of  his  work,  "Naval  Scenes  and  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,"  says  in 
reference  to  this  historical  naval  engagement : 

"  Many  interesting  particulars  of  this  battle  have  been  related  by  several  of  the  officers  and 
crew  as  they  recur  to  them.  The  following  are  said  to  be  some  of  the  remarks  of  Admiral 
Farragut,  when  he  saw  the  ram  Tennessee  was  approaching  his  ship:  'He  is  after  me. 
Let  him  come  on.  Admiral  for  admiral!  flag-ship  for  flag-ship!  I'll  fight  him.'  In  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  enemy  in  sight,  he  nimbly  mounted  into  the  main  or  mizzen  rigging  to 
overlook  the  scene,  with  a  marine  glass  in  hand,  and  a  small  rope  or  lashing  to  secure  himself 
from  falling  overboard,  if  struck  by  a  shot  or  falling  spars.  And  thus  for  nearly  two  hours  of 
intense  excitement,  he  rose  step  by  step,  as  the  battle  raged,  until  he  almost  reached  the  top, 
where  he  remained  after  the  last  gun  was  fired,  when  the  enemy  hauled  down  his  colors  and 
showed  the  white  flag  at  the  peak." 

His  distinguished  service  in  this  action  was  recognized  by  Congress  extending  him  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation,  and  creating  for  him  the  grade  of  Vice-Admiral,  in  which  rank  he 
was  confirmed  on  December  21,  1864.  On  July  25,  1S66,  Congress  again  created  a  higher 
office,  that  of  Admiral,  and  conferred  it  upon  him.  In  1867  Admiral  Farragut  sailed  from 
Brooklyn    in   the   frigate  Franklin   and   commanded   the  European  Squadron    for  about  a 
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year.  During  this  time  he  visited  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  touched  at  several 
stations  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Wherever  he  arrived  during  his  cruise  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honor,  alike  by  the  rulers  and  the  people.  After  his  return  from  his  foreign  tour, 
in  1868,  he  suffered  from  illness,  and,  while  on  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  he  died  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.  H.,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1870,  having  passed 
his  sixty-ninth  year  by  a  little  over  a  month.  His  death  was  universally  regretted,  and  his 
remains  were  followed  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York,  where  the  interment  took  place,  by 
distinguished  naval  and  military  officers,  as  well  as  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  ranks 
of  society.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  Madison  Square,  and  a  mural  commemora- 
tive tablet  was  placed  for  him  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York.  Voluminous  records 
of  his  achievements  have  been  written,  and  his  name  is  stamped  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
pages  of  American  history.  His  coolness,  courage,  and  determination,  rendered  always  available 
through  his  thorough  knowledge  of  naval  tactics,  on  more  than  one  occasion  turned  the  scale  of 
battle  in  his  favor,  when  all  was  apparently  lost.  Nowhere  on  record  can  a  more  brilliant  series 
of  operations  be  found  than  those  achieved  in  Mobile  Bay  and  at  New  Orleans,  and,  though  not 
unknown  to  fame  before,  those  actions  raised  him  to  a  rank  second  to  none  in  the  naval  records 
of  his  country.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  Loyall  Farragut,  was  born  in  Virginia,  her  father, 
William  Loyall,  being  a  wealthy  planter.  She  there  met  Admiral  Farragut,  to  whom  she  was 
married  December  26,  1843,  she  being  the  second  wife  of  the  great  naval  hero.  She  lived  for 
a  time  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  then  removed  to  Hastings-on-the-Hudson,  where  she  resided  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Mrs.  Farragut  frequently  travelled  long  distances  during  the 
war  to  meet  her  husband.  In  1866  the  citizens  of  New  York  presented  the  Admiral  with  a 
handsome  residence  at  No.  113  East  Thirty-sixth  Street,  and  the  family  removed  from  Hastings 
to  that  city,  where  Mrs.  Farragut  resided  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  October  31,  1884. 
When  Admiral  Farragut  was  detailed  in  charge  of  the  European  Squadron,  and  sailed  from 
Brooklyn  in  the  flag-ship  Franklin,  President  Johnson  authorized  her  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band. She  was  with  the  Admiral  when  he  died  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  Mrs.  Farragut 
was  identified  with  many  charities,  and  gave  unostentatiously  yet  liberally  to  the  poor.  She 
left  one  son,  Loyall  Farragut,  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  York. 


STEPHEN  B.  ELKINS. 

Hon.  Stephen  Benton  Elkins,  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Harrison, 
and  now  United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1841.  During  the  childhood  of  Mr.  Elkins  his  father  removed 
with  his  family  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  young  Elkins  attended  the  public  school 
and  was  fitted  for  college.  Entering  the  Missouri  University,  he  graduated  in  1860  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1863.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  joined  the  Union  forces  and  attained  the  rank  of  Captain.  In  1864  young  Elkins 
removed  to  New  Mexico,  where  at  that  time  dangers,  hardships,  and  discomforts  had  to  be  met 
and  overcome,  but  along  with  these  came  opportunities  for  success.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
population  were  Spanish-speaking  people,  and  with  the  Spanish  language  Mr.  Elkins  had  little 
or  no  acquaintance.  To  practise  law  successfully,  a  knowledge  of  that  language  was  a  neces- 
sity. By  hard  study  and  close  application  he  spoke  the  language  fairly  within  one  year.  From 
this  time  his  popularity  and  influence  widened.  Barely  had  the  first  year  of  his  residence 
elapsed  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature.     In  this  position  his  watchfulness 
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of  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  his  rapidly  developing  force  of  character  won  him  regard 
and  favor.  By  his  speeches  in  the  Legislature  he  gained  distinction  throughout  the  Territory. 
In  1867  he  was  made  Attorney-General  of  the  Territory.  In  1869  President  Johnson  appointed 
him  United  States  Attorney.  After  holding  this  place  nearly  four  years,  he  resigned  under  the 
Grant  Administration.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  superiors.  He  was  elected  in  1873  a  Delegate  to  represent  the  Territory  in 
the  Forty-third  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  Congress,  where  he  served  two  terms,  his 
career  was  noteworthy.  By  attending  to  his  duties  he  increased  his  popularity  at  home  and 
won  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-members.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Elkins'  first  term  in  Congress 
he  visited  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  was  surprised  to  find  himself  re-elected  while  abroad  to 
the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of  his  positive  declination  to  be  a  candi- 
date before  going  to  Europe.  During  his  service  in  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  Mr.  Elkins'  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  support  of  the  bill  won  him  a  national  reputation.  Although  there  was  a  strong 
opposition,  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  due  largely  to  Mr.  Elkins'  speech 
and  personal  efforts.  The  bill  received  an  amendment  in  the  Senate  and  was  defeated  for  want 
of  time  on  its  return  to  the  House.  From  the  start,  and  whenever  opportunity  permitted,  he 
has  steadily  pursued  his  legal  profession,  and  invariably  with  marked  success.  In  finance  his 
talent  showed  early  and  remarkable  development.  In  1S69  he  became  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  which,  under  his  management,  acquired  national  credit  and  name. 
For  more  than  a  decade  Mr.  Elkins  has  been  interested  financially  in  the  development  of  West 
Virginia.  His  residence  as  well  as  numerous  interests  are  within  the  borders  of  that  State. 
One  of  the  most  far-reaching  enterprises,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  was  the  building 
of  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  and  the  development  of  large  tracts  of 
coal  and  timber  land  in  the  Cumberland  region.  Generally  speaking,  the  career  of  Mr.  Elkins 
as  a  statesman  and  politician  has,  in  a  large  measure,  included  his  business  projects,  involving, 
as  they  do,  remarkable  skill  and  soundness  of  judgment  in  the  management  and  control  of 
men.  This  faculty  has  won  to  his  side  a  host  of  friends  and  men  of  business,  who  place  implicit 
confidence  in  his  counsel  and  suggestions.  While  in  Congress  he  wedded  the  daughter  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  a  lady  widely  and  deservedly  noted  for  her  genuine 
womanly  refinement  and  true  amiability  of  character.  Mr.  Elkins'  sympathies  have  at  all 
times  been  with  every  benevolent  movement,  whether  foreign  or  American.  On  the  labor 
question  he  has  always  endeavored  to  establish  confidence  and  harmony  between  employees  and 
employers.  For  all  reforms  no  readier  patron  can  be  sought  out,  no  more  willing  supporter  ap- 
pealed to  than  Mr.  Elkins.  As  the  warm  personal  friend  of  the  late  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 
Mr.  Elkins  took  a  very  active  part  in  his  behalf  in  the  campaign  of  1884.  His  decided  convic- 
tions regarding  the  Republican  protective  tariff  policy  came  most  prominently  before  the  coun- 
try in  1875,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  representing 
New  Mexico.  His  greatest  national  prominence  came  to  him  during  the  campaign  of  1884, 
when  he  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee—a position  he  held  with  honor,  and  was  marked  at  the  time  by  the  unflagging  zeal  which 
he  inspired  in  all  his  co-workers  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Blaine.  In  1878  Mr.  Elkins  removed  from 
Washington  to  New  York  City,  where  from  his  office  he  conducted  the  business  of  his  several 
interests  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  West  Virginia.  His  country  home  is  now  at  Elkins  in 
the  latter  State.  Like  an  old-time  baronial  mansion,  it  occupies  a  mountain  site,  with  a  mag- 
nificent prospect,  taking  in  a  wide  stretch  of  valley,  mountain  peaks  and  ranges.  A  vast  porch 
surrounds  the  four-story  structure  on  three  sides,  which  viewed  from  a  distance,  with  its  towers, 
is  not  unlike  an  ancient  castle.      The  main  hall  of  the  house  is  fifty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty- 
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five  feet  wide,  from  which  fact  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  large  space  occupied  by  the 
other  apartments  of  the  house.  In  December,  1891,  Mr.  Elkins  was  nominated  by  President 
Harrison  for  Secretary  of  War  to  succeed  Mr.  Proctor.  His  appointment  was  well  received 
throughout  the  country,  and  his  selection  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  one  by  the  leading  men 
in  both  parties.  Mr.  Elkins,  from  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  army,  his  residence  in  the 
West,  his  experience  in  Congress,  and  his  knowledge  of  law  and  business  methods,  was  well 
fitted  for  the  office.  In  such  a  position  his  power  of  organizing  and  directing — a  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  the  man— had  free  scope,  and  he  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  all  who 
knew  him.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Elkins  was  accessible  to  every- 
body on  public  business,  and  made  it  a  point  to  be  cordial,  obliging,  and  helpful  to  Senators 
and  members  of  the  House  in  all  matters  they  had  in  hand  before  the  Department.  After 
hearing  the  facts  he  never  delayed  making  a  decision.  At  this  time  a  keen  observer  of  men 
wrote  of  him : 

"  His  intellectual  strength,  his  sound  sense,  his  generous  nature,  and  high-minded  personal 
worth  won  him  the  friendship  of  the  best  men  of  both  parties.  This  high  regard,  achieved  by 
the  force  of  his  own  liberal  merits,  he  has  continually  kept,  and  it  has  changed  only  to  be  bright- 
ened by  the  lapse  of  time." 

In  the  Congressional  election  of  1894,  in  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Elkins  took  an  active  part, 
making  speeches  in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  in  the  event  the 
State  Legislature  should  be  Eepublican  Mr.  Elkins  would  be  chosen  United  States  Senator  as 
the  successor  of  Senator  Camden,  whose  term  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  following.  The 
result  of  the  election  surprised  even  the  most  sanguine  party  men — a  Eepublican  Legislature 
was  elected  with  a  pronounced  majority  on  joint  ballot.  No  other  candidate  for  the  Senate 
was  seriously  considered,  and  Mr.  Elkins  was  elected  by  the  Legislature,  receiving  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  his  party.  His  term  began  on  the  4th  of  March,  1895,  and  ends  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1901.  Mr.  Elkins  is  what  is  considered  a  large  man  and  stands  slightly  over  six  feet  in 
height.  He  has  an  intensely  strong  and  earnest  face,  is  broad-shouldered  and  powerfully  built. 
He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  books,  and  is  an  ardent  student  of  literature  and  history.  Mr.  Elkins' 
father,  Colonel  P.  D.  Elkins,  is  still  living  (1895)  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  mother's  name 
was  Sarah  Withers,  and  she  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  family  of  Lee.  in  Virginia.  By  his 
first  wife  Mr.  Elkins  has  two  surviving  children :  Mrs.  A.  C.  Oliphant,  living  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Bruner,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  married,  November  17,  1893, 
by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  assisted  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Cathedral  in  New  York.  By  his  second  wife  Mr.  Elkins  has  five  children :  four  boys, 
Davis,  Stephen  B.,  Jr.,  Richard,  and  Blaine,  and  one  girl,  Katherine.  As  a  public  citizen, 
husband,  and  father,  Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins  has  made  an  enviable  record  and  may  well  be  classed 
among  leading  typical  American  gentlemen. 
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MELVILLE    W.    FULLER. 

Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  native  of  Maine,  whose  mature  life  was  identified  with  the  West,  and  for  a  full 
generation  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  position  he  now  holds  was  a  prominent  practitioner  in 
Chicago.  His  ancestry  was  of  the  oldest  and  best  stock  of  New  England,  and  several  indi- 
viduals in  the  line  have  place  in  the  history  of  that  region,  among  the  earliest  thus  honored  by 
reason  of  their  prominence  'being  Thomas  Weld,  a  celebrated  divine,  who,  having  graduated 
from  Cambridge  University,  England,  immigrated  to  this  country  and  became  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  church  of  Eoxbury,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  and  was  known  as  "The  Preacher"  when 
Eliot,  the  apostle,  was  known  as  "The  Teacher."  The  rugged  qualities  which  characterized 
this  pioneer  Puritan  preacher  were  perpetuated  in  his  line  and  appeared  prominently  in  the 
powerful  personality  of  his  grandson,  the  famous  Habijah  Weld,  also  a  preacher,  and  one  who 
is  described  in  Edwards'  "Travels  in  New  England"  as  an  orator  of  great  power  and  a  "perfect 
Boanerges  in  the  pulpit."  His  daughter,  Hannah,  married  the  Eev.  Caleb  Fuller,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  and  a  grandson  of  that  distinguished  and  historic  character  of  old  Dedham  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  the  proscribed  patriot  and  able  leader,  Daniel  Fisher,  who  in  1682  was 
speaker  of  the  General  Court  and  was  prosecuted  by  the  British  Government  for  sedition. 
Another  daughter  married  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  which 
goes  to  show  that  in  more  than  one  strain  the  blood  of  the  early  New  England  preacher  has 
come  down  the  centuries,  giving  force  and  character  to  his  descendants.  The  grandfather  of 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Henry  Weld  Fuller,  was  a  native 
of  Middletown,  who  was  a  classmate  of  Daniel  Webster  in  Dartmouth  College,  a  lawyer  of  high 
ability  and  great  reputation,  and  at  his  death  a  Judge  of  Probate  in  Kennebec  County,  Me. 
The  father  of  our  subject,  too,  was  a  lawyer  of  renown  and  a  recognized  leader  at  the  bar 
where  he  practised.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  married  Catharine 
Weston,  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathan  Weston,  an  eminent  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine, 
and  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  the  State.  Our  subject  was  thus  descended  on  both  sides 
from  lines  of  lawyers,  and  came  by  the  natural  laws  of  heredity  to  possession  of  the  predilection 
which  he  has  so  ably  and  successfully  followed.  A  lawyer  writing  of  his  career  has  said  very 
fittingly  of  this  element  or  force  in  the  making  of  his  career  and  character: 

"Descended  on  both  sides  from  a  race  of  lawyers,  inheriting  the  well-trained  faculties,  as 
well  as  the  traditions,  of  a  long  line  of  jurists  and  orators,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  members  ample  legal  knowledge,  forensic  skill,  stirring  eloquence, 
scholarly  habits,  and  convincing  logic — qualities  which  made  him  pre-eminent  at  the  bar  of 
the  great  West,  and,  added  to  his  professional  experience,  have  fitted  him  to  succeed  the 
lamented  Waite. " 

Born  in  Maine,  which  we  have  seen  had  become  the  home  of  the  family  three  generations 
back,  at  Augusta,  February  11,  1833,  Melville  W.  Fuller  naturally  enough  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  and  he  graduated  therefrom  in  1853  when  only  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Almost 
immediately  thereafter  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  tutelage  of  his  uncle,  George  M. 
Weston,  Esq.,  at  Bangor,  and  afterward  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  With  another  uncle,  Benjamin  A.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Augusta,  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  in  1855,  and  with  him  he  also  became  associated  in  the  editorship  of  a  leading  and 
influential  Democratic  newspaper,  Hie  Age.  Something  of  the  precocious  development  of  his 
character  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  townspeople  is  evidenced  in  the 
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fact  that  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Common  Council  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  served  as  City  Solicitor.  But  notwithstanding  the  public  favor  thus 
evinced,  and  a  condition  of  things  which  was  well  calculated  to  induce  the  average  young  man 
to  settle  comfortably  down  in  his  native  place  and  accept  the  honors  and  success  sure  to  come 
to  him,  he  thought  to  conquer  greater  success  by  harder  labors,  and  actuated  by  the  pioneering 
spirit  ever  potent  in  naturally  sturdy  natures  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  then  somewhat  crude 
but  vigorous  and  immensely  promising  West.  Thus  the  close  of  the  year  1S56  found  him 
established  in  Chicago.  He  began  without  adventitious  aid,  and  solely  by  his  own  ability  and 
energy  rose  gradually  to  the  highest  rank.  During  his  thirty-three  years'  active  practice  in 
Chicago  his  professional  experience  was  of  the  most  varied  and  general  character,  including 
almost  every  duty  that  can  devolve  upon  a  lawyer — and  he  had  a  multiplicity  of  cases,  embracing 
every  form  of  action  and  before  every  kind  of  tribunal,  local,  State,  and  National.  One  of  his 
earliest  successes  was  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  as  counsel  which  tried  Bishop  Cheney  on  a 
charge  of  canonical  disobedience.  Appearing  for  the  defence  of  the  Bishop,  he  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  his  hearers  by  his  exhaustive  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  literature  of  the  church.  He  was  the  attorney  for  the  Bishop  in  the  trial  of  the 
same  action  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  his  argument  on  that  occasion  attracted 
wide  attention  and  was  the  subject  of  much  praise  as  a  superb  effort  evincing  finest  skill  and  a 
forcefulness  of  forensic  presentation  rarely  equalled.  He  took  part  in  nearly  all  of  the  more 
important  arguments  of  his  time  in  the  courts  of  Chicago  and  the  State,  and  was  often  called 
to  other  States  for  the  conduct  of  important  actions.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  in  1871,  in  the  case  of  "Dows  vs.  Chicago,"  an  attempt  to 
restrain  by  bill  the  collection  of  a  tax  upon  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  argued  in  person  before  the  same  tribunal  in  the  case  of  "The  Traders'  Bank  vs. 
Campbell,"  the  interesting  question  as  to  when  a  judgment  against  a  bankrupt  constitutes  a 
fraudulent  preference,  and  in  1874  (the  first  case  heard  by  Chief  Justice  Waite)  that  of 
"Tappan  vs.  the  Merchants'  National  Bank"  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  held,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, that  the  power  of  a  State  bank  to  tax  stockholders  in  a  National  bank  did  not  extend  to 
non-resident  stockholders.  His  last  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  was 
not  decided  until  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  bench  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  was 
that  of  "Railway  Companies  vs.  the  Keokuk  Bridge  Company."  In  this  case  it  was  held  "that 
a  contract  made  by  the  president  of  a  railroad  company  in  its  behalf,  to  pay  certain  sums  for 
the  use  of  a  railway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  between  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  terms  of 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  directors  and  stockholders,  and  not  disapproved  by  them 
within  a  reasonable  time,  was  not  ultra  vires,  but  was  binding  upon  the  corporation."  In  the 
year  1888  occurred  the  elevation  of  our  subject  to  the  highest  judicial  position  in  the  land. 
Chief  Justice  Waite  died  upon  the  23d  of  March  in  that  year,  and  Melville  Weston  Fuller  was 
commissioned  his  successor  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the 
20th  of  July  following.  This  was  obviously  to  the  people  of  the  country  an  appointment  based 
solely  and  more  conspicuously  than  usual  upon  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  high  office.  The 
distinguished  lawyer  upon  whom  the  great  honor  was  conferred  had  taken  but  slight  part  in 
politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  Illinois  in  1861,  served 
a  single  term  in  the  Legislature  in  1862,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  con- 
ventions in  1864,  1872,  1876,  and  1880.  The  Chief  Justice  is  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and 
ripe  culture,  studious,  engaged  usually  in  some  deep  literary,  historic,  or  legal  research.  He  is 
conversant  with  several  European  languages  and  familiar  with  the  classics.  He  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Northwestern  University  in  1884  and  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1888,  and  numerous  other  honors  have  been  conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of 
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his  literary  attainments.  As  an  orator  he  has  achieved  a  wide  reputation  based  upon  successes 
before  learned  and  critical  bodies  rather  than  popular  assemblages,  though  he  has  also  addressed 
the  latter  with  marked  effectiveness  on  numerous  occasions.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  his 
orations  was  that  in  Centennial  Commemoration  of  the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington 
as  First  President  of  the  United  States,  delivered  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1889.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  loftiest  special  orations  ever  listened 
to  by  our  National  Congress.  Patriotic,  eloquent,  historic,  and  keenly  analytic  yet  ardent,  it 
was  a  noble  example  of  sustained  oratorical  power  as  well  as  of  profound  original  thought,  and 
it  made  a  most  abiding  impression  upon  the  distinguished  audience  that  listened  to  it  with 
rapt  attention.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  has  presided  for  seven  years  with  impressive  dignity 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  to  which  he  was  called  from  the  scenes  of  his  long  success 
at  the  bar,  and  by  his  fine  personal  qualities  graces  the  highest  social  circles  of  our  national  life 
in  its  great  gathering-place  at  the  Capital. 


THOMAS   DOLAR 


It  has  come  to  be  very  generally  conceded  among  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  that  in 
all  matters  of  National  breadth  and  import  concerning  their  class,  Thomas  Dolan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, comes  nearer  perhaps  to  speaking  for  them  with  authority  than  any  of  their  number. 
He  is  their  representative,  with  unofficial,  but  none  the  less  real  and  valid,  credentials.  This 
enviable  position,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  has  not  sought— and  no  man  could  assume  it— but  it 
has  been  accorded  him  by  a  common  consent  as  the  result  of  repeated  recognition  of  bis  force 
and  fitness.  It  represents  an  accretion  of  honor  from  a  long  line  of  causes.  Events  over  and 
over  again,  in  the  observation  of  his  contemporaries,  have  brought  his  various  qualities  to  tests 
which  have  not  alone  proved  but  developed  them,  and  the  trials  of  time,  by  a  kind  of  evolution, 
operating  upon  inherent  strength,  have  by  easy  and  natural  process  elevated  him  as  a  type  and 
exponent.  As  such  he  was  recognized  for  many  years,  and  the  fact  was  finally  expressed  in  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  which  position 
he  now  holds.  This  successful  commander  in  the  activities  of  the  business  world,  who  is  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  in  the  United  States,  but  the  promoter 
and  creator  of  half  a  dozen  other  vast  interests,  and  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  commercial 
and  political  life  of  the  country,  owes  as  little  as  any  of  the  "  captains  of  industry"  to  merely 
adventitious  aid— to  the  fortune  of  birth  and  favoring  environment.  These  do  not  appear  at 
all  as  factors  in  the  forming  of  his  career,  and  one  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  foundation  of 
his  remarkable  success,  and  find  it  only  in  such  prosaic  but  potent  forces  as  an  aptitude  for 
business,  a  generous  general  mental  endowment,  quickness  and  keenness  of  perception,  and  an 
exhaustless  energy.  Born  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  October  27,  1834,  after  a  youth  resem- 
bling that  of  thousands  of  others  of  his  generation,  he  entered  a  Philadelphia  commission  house 
as  a  clerk,  and  there  he  spent  ten  years  of  his  life  in  as  absolutely  uneventful  a  way  as  could  be 
imagined,  but  gained  a  most  thorough  business  discipline.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  in 
the  year  1861,  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  industry  for  himself,  and  upon  the 
very  ground,  or  a  part  of  the  ground,  upon  which  his  present  factories  stand.  He  began  in  a 
very  small  way  indeed,  and  the  great  buildings  which  now  throb  with  the  crowded  machinery, 
representing  the  latest  resources  of  art  and  science  combined  in  the  service  of  textile  manufac- 
ture— the  great  plant  which  employs  the  united  energies  and  skill  of  nearly  two  thousand 
people— represent  a  gradual  growth  from  that  small  beginning  of  thirty  odd  years  ago.     There 
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was  nothing  phenomenal  or  theatric  in  the  development  of  this  enormous  business.  It  was  the 
simple,  slow,  sure  upbuilding  of  a  great  industry  from  a  small  one,  by  the  exercise  of  vigilance 
and  vigor,  and  the  common  processes  of  business  prosecuted  with  a  very  uncommon  energy. 
A  vigilant  watchfulness  for  the  waning  of  old  demands  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vigorous  prepa- 
ration to  meet  new  ones  on  the  other,  constituted— it  may  be  surmised — a  considerable  force  in 
the  conduct  of  that  successful  industry.  From  time  to  time  new  departments  were  added,  and 
the  manufacture  of  new  lines  of  product  taken  up  as  the  conditions  of  the  trade  demanded,  and 
it  gradually  came  about  that  the  entire  resources  of  the  great  manufactory  were  devoted  to  the 
production  of  materials  for  men's  wear.  No  effort  was  spared  to  obtain  highest  excellence,  and 
consequently  an  enlarging  of  the  market  kept  constantly  apace  through  the  progress  of  the 
years  with  the  increase  of  factory  facilities.  The  associates  of  our  subject  in  the  firm  of 
Thomas  Dolan  &  Company  are  Messrs.  Eynear  Williams,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Salmon,  and  Joseph 
P.  Truitt,  each  of  whom  has  had  charge  of  a  special  department  of  the  business,  while  Mr. 
Dolan 's  province  has  been  that  of  the  responsible  head  or  chief  executive.  Large  as  has  been 
the  textile  manufacture  which  Mr.  Dolan's  energy  built  up,  it  has  not  claimed  his  undivided 
attention.  He  has  been  for  years  and  now  is  interested  in  several  great  companies  and  cor- 
porations to  which  he  gives  a  most  unquestionable  benefit  by  his  advice  and  general  co-operation. 
He  was  long  identified  with  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  but  retired  from 
its  directory  a  few  years  since.  He  is  President  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
and  the  Brush  Electric  Lighting  Company,  and  is  a  director  of  the  William  Cramp  and  Sons 
Steamship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  the  Philadelphia  Traction  Company,  the  Metropol- 
itan Traction  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  Consolidated  Traction  Companies  of  New  Jersey, 
and  several  other  organizations.  His  prominence  in  the  line  of  manufacture  which  has  been 
his  chief  occupation  was  early  attested  by  his  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  he  was  President  of  a  local  association  of  similar 
character,  which  was  in  a  certain  sense  the  predecessor  of  the  famous  Manufacturers'  Club. 
When  this  great  organization  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  in  the  typical  manufacturing  city 
of  the  country,  was  effected,  a  most  unequivocal  testimonial  was  paid  to  Mr.  Dolan  by  his  unan- 
imous election  to  its  presidency,  and  so  pronounced  and  generally  recognized  was  his  fitness  for 
the  place  that  he  was  kept  in  it  by  re-election  for  several  years  until  the  summer  of  1894,  when 
he  was  reluctantly  permitted  to  retire  after  repeated  efforts  to  do  so,  and  Eobert  Dornan  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.  Upon  his  retirement  the  club  adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  regret, 
and  extending  thanks  for  his  "  prolonged  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  club,  for 
the  constancy  he  always  displayed  in  his  efforts  to  promote  its  welfare,  and  for  the  prudence 
and  sagacity  with  which  he  directed  its  affairs,"  and  the  members  tendered  him  a  reception  on 
June  1,  which  was  one  of  the  most  notable  affairs  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  city.  His 
primacy  among  his  class,  the  whole  country  over,  is  as  indisputable  as  it  is  locally,  and  has  been 
attested  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner,  for  on  January  24,  1895,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
President  of  the  Association  of  the  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in  their  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Dolan  has  been  very  naturally  a  prominent  figure  in  the  larger  social 
affairs  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  several  of  its  leading  clubs,  and  for  a  long  term  of  years 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  that  historic,  dignified,  and  powerful  politico-social  organization, 
the  Union  League.  Another  direction  in  which  his  sympathies  and  activities  have  had  exer- 
cise has  been  in  that  of  the  city's  art  institutions.  Himself  a  connoisseur  and  the  owner  of 
much  that  is  valuable  in  art  works,  he  has  been  a  most  generous  patron  of  artists  and  pro- 
moter of  educational  projects.  From  its  inception  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  School  of  Design  for 
Women,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the  erection  of  the  handsome  building  which  is  its  home. 
He  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial  Art.     The  University  Hospital 
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has  in  him  a  warm  personal  friend  and  supporter,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most  efficient  Trustees. 
In  other  institutions,  too,  his  influence  and  aid  are  felt,  but  of  these  not  much  may  be  said  in 
detail,  for  the  reason  that  in  such  matters  not  even  Mr.  Dolan's  left  hand  knows  much,  it  is 
suspected,  about  what  his  right  hand  doeth.  In  politics  Mr.  Dolan  has  exerted  an  unmeasured 
but  very  considerable  power.  He  has  never  been  a  seeker  for  place,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  little  that  political  preferment  could  give  him  that  would  be  to  his  taste  or  desire.  He 
was  an  Elector-at-Large  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  campaign  of  1888,  and  cast  his 
vote  for  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  he  has  been  frequently  talked  of  in  an  informal  and  sponta- 
neous way  for  the  high  office  of  United  States  Senator,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  exercise  of 
power  in  a  purely  unofficial  way  is  not  more  to  his  liking.  In  that  manner,  silently  and  almost 
unknown,  save  in  the  councils  of  a  few  leaders,  he  has  unquestionably  wielded  a  mighty 
influence,  and  contributed  to  the  forming  of  important  measures  in  the  policy  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  That  his  sagacity  in  political  management  and  general  executive  ability  are  forces 
which  the  leaders  of  his  party  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  in  momentous  issues,  is  evident  to 
any  observant  student  who  watches  the  quiet,  primal  movements  of  great  campaigns  rather 
than  the  surface  turmoil.  His  was  the  mind  that  helped  to  organize  and  direct  the  Advisory 
Board  or  Committee,  of  which  John  Wanamaker  was  Chairman,  and  which  practically  directed 
and  supervised  the  action  of  the  National  Eepublican  Campaign  Committee  in  1888.  His 
extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  his  effective  executive  ability  were  readily  recognized  as  fac- 
tors in  the  achievements  of  this  body.  He  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
which  was  organized  for  similar  work  in  1892.  In  politics  he  has  been  an  effective  force  in  the 
background  rather  than  an  effusive  once  at  the  front,  and  something  of  this  same  characteristic 
has  distinguished  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  great  business  interests.  He  apparently  cares 
nothing  for  publicity  or  plaudits,  but  finds,  probably,  a  solid  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  of 
achievement.  He  attains  results  without  demonstration  of  activity,  and  with  a  suggestiveness 
of  an  extraordinary  reserve  power  which  would  augur  success  even  had  greatly  augmented 
obstacles  interposed.  In  his  phenomenally  successful  career  Mr.  Dolan  has  conducted  business 
very  much  on  the  principle  that  a  commanding  general  prosecutes  a  campaign.  He  has  rele- 
gated details  to  carefully  chosen  subordinates  and  devoted  himself  to  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
whole  field ;  amplest  knowledge  of  existing  conditions ;  a  consideration  of  all  possible  contin- 
gencies; the  carrying  out  of  a  broad,  comprehensive  plan,  and  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
entire  forces  at  his  command.  With  these  similarities  in  view  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Dolan 
has  been  a  most  victorious  commander  in  the  campaigns  of  commerce.  The  similitude  is  not 
exact,  however,  for  industry  is  not  destructive,  but  constructive,  creative,  and  that  of  our 
subject  peculiarly  so.  Another  thought  which  irresistibly  arises  in  the  contemplation  of  Mr. 
Dolan's  achievements,  is  that  he  has  not  reached  results  by  hazards  or  by  speculation;  by 
so-called  "lucky  strikes"  or  spasmodic  splurges;  but  by  systematic,  sustained,  carefully  con- 
served endeavor.  In  other  words,  he  has  done  business  by  force  of  intellect  and  energy.  The 
same  intellect  and  the  same  expenditure  of  apparently  exhaustless  energy  would  have  won  for 
him  an  equally  pronounced  success  in  any  of  the  intellectual  callings.  His  is  a  mind  of 
vigorous,  virile  order,  and  of  fineness  as  well  as  force.  These  qualities,  together  with  the 
clearest  of  perceptions,  the  quickest  of  sensibilities,  directness,  and  decision,  are  salient  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Dolan's  mentality,  and  they  have  moulded  their  unmistakable  expression  in  his 
luminous,  dignified  features,  and  lofty  brow,  while  his  habitual  celerity  of  action  has  its  phys- 
ical indication  in  a  most  alert  and  manly  figure  which  gives  no  hint  of  his  three-score  years 
and  the  huge  labors  he  has  performed. 
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WILLIAM  STEINWAY. 

William  Steinway,  President  of  the  world -renowned  house  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  and  distin- 
guished alike  for  public  spiritedness,  marked  ability,  and  purity  of  character,  was  born  in  Seesen, 
near  the  city  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  March  5,  1836.  He  came  from  a  family  of  good  reputa- 
tion, some  of  whose  members  had  served  their  country  with  honorable  distinction  as  soldiers  and 
magistrates.  His  father,  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  (see  biography  following  this),  was  a  suc- 
cessful artisan  and  prosperous  piano  manufacturer  of  Seesen.  William  was  educated  at  the  ex- 
cellent and  thorough  schools  of  his  native  town,  finishing  at  the  celebrated  Jacobsohn  High  School. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  proficient  in  English  and  French,  as  well  as  in  German,  and  had 
already  begun  to  display  remarkable  aptitude  for  music — a  trait  which,  in  practical  America,  is 
often  looked  upon  as  a  token  of  weakness  in  a  busy  man,  but  with  him  was  an  indication  of  ge- 
nius. At  fourteen  he  could  play  the  most  difficult  compositions  upon  the  piano,  and  his  unerring 
ear  enabled  him  to  tune  the  instrument  perfectly,  even  for  concert  use.  His  father,  Henry  E. 
Steinway,  was  a  man  of  active  mind  and  extended  reading  and  awake  to  opportunities;  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  transferring  his  business  to  the  New  World.  In  1849  he  sent  his  second 
son,  Charles,  to  the  United  States  to  investigate.  Charles  returned  a  favorable  report.  After 
full  consideration,  Mr.  Steinway  removed  his  business  and  his  family  to  New  York  City,  leav- 
ing his  oldest  son,  C.  F.  Theodore  Steinway,  to  succeed  him  in  the  business  in  Seesen.  They 
reached  New  York,  June  9,  1850,  and  became  residents  of  a  city  in  which  they  were  destined  to 
win  fortune  and  a  world-wide  renown.  William  Steinway,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
offered  by  his  father  the  choice  of  a  trade  or  education  as  a  great  musician.  He  preferred  the 
former  and  was  apprenticed  to  William  Nunns  &  Co.,  of  88  Walker  Street.  On  March  5,  1853, 
he  joined  his  father  and  his  brothers  Charles  and  Henry  in  the  founding  of  the  house  of  Stein- 
way &  Sons.  Father  and  sons  had  sufficient  capital  to  manufacture  on  an  extended  scale,  but 
they  wisely  began  in  a  small  way  in  a  rear  building  on  Varick  Street,  rented  for  the  purpose. 
At  that  time  many  cultivated  people  thought  no  piano  good  which  was  not  imported  from 
Europe.  With  four  or  five  workmen  the  Steinways  built  one  square  piano  a  week,  father  and 
sons  taking  part,  as  artisans,  in  their  production.  William  made  the  sounding-boards.  Their 
pianos  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  musicians  and  the  public.  The  beauty  and  power  and  the 
fine  workmanship  shown  in  the  instruments  were  recognized  at  once.  The  Steinway  pianos 
conquered  their  way  by  their  own  indisputable  merits,  and  the  demand  for  them  rapidly 
increased.  More  extensive  quarters  soon  became  necessary,  and  were  engaged  in  1854  at  No. 
88  Walker  Street.  Mr.  Nunns  had  failed,  and  the  Steinways  rented  the  quarters  he  had  occu- 
pied. It  may  be  said  here  that  William  Steinway  lost  $300  back  wages  by  Mr.  Nunns'  failure. 
He  forgave  the  debt,  however,  and  through  affection  and  respect  even  assisted  Mr.  Nunns  with 
monthly  contributions  until  the  latter's  death,  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  thus  early  in 
life  displaying  the  largeness  of  heart  and  unostentatious  generosity  of  character  which  have 
always  been  conspicuous  traits  of  the  man.  The  growing  magnitude  of  the  business  now  com- 
pelled father  and  sons  to  resign  their  fascinating  work  at  the  bench  and  to  devote  their  whole 
attention  to  the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  rising  house.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
William  Steinway  to  conduct  the  mercantile  and  financial  affairs  of  the  firm;  and  he  brought 
to  his  department  an  ability  and  force  which  insured  the  continual  triumphant  growth  of  the 
business.  In  1S59  the  Steinways  built  their  present  factory  on  Fourth  Avenue  from  52d  to 
53d  Street,  taking  possession  in  April,  1860,  and  in  1863,  by  the  addition  of  its  southerly  wing, 
bringing  same  to  its  present  colossal  proportions.     In  March,  1865,  Charles  and  Henry,  Jr.,  died ; 
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and  Theodore,  giving  up  the  flourishing  business  in  Brunswick,  Germany,  came  to  New  York 
and  became  a  partner  in  the  New  York  house.  In  1866  the  firm  began  the  construction  of  the 
beautiful  marble  building,  known  as  Steinway  Hall,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  to  be  used  as  head- 
quarters offices  for  the  firm  and  containing  a  large  Music  Hall  with  2,400  seats,  which,  until 
1890,  when  the  space  was  rebuilt  for  their  growing  business,  was  famous  in  the  musical  annals 
of  the  metropolis.  The  Steinway  pianos  soon  began  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  world. 
After  being  awarded  thirty-five  American  medals,  they  won  a  first  prize  medal  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  London  in  1862.  In  1867,  at  the  Paris  International  Exposition,  they  won  the  first  of 
the  grand  gold  medals  of  honor  for  then-  perfect  square,  upright,  and  grand  pianos,  after  a  close 
and  exciting  contest  with  the  best  makers  of  Europe.  This  was  a  remarkable  success ;  and  the 
Steinway  system  of  construction  thereupon  became  the  standard  with  the  piano  makers  of  the 
world.  Equally  great  were  their  successes  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  and  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition  at  London  in  1885,  on  which  latter  occasion 
the  Grand  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  them  for  the  supreme  excellence  of  their  pianofortes  and 
their  useful  and  meritorious  inventions ;  and  a  Grand  Gold  Medal  was  also  awarded  them  by 
the  London  Society  of  Arts,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  President.  Not  only  did  large  orders 
for  Steinway  pianos,  but  distinguished  honors,  now  pour  in  upon  the  firm  from  all  quarters. 
The  Steinways  became  successively  the  court  piano  manufacturers  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Queen 
of  Italy.  Illustrious  composers  and  artists  bought  and  used  their  instruments,  including  Liszt, 
Wagner,  Helmholtz,  Rubinstein,  Paderewski,  Theodore  Thomas,  Patti,  Gerster,  Joseffy,  and 
others.  The  public  of  America  were  conquered,  and  the  firm  prospered  in  fortune  and  in  repu- 
tation with  each  succeeding  year.  The  completion  of  piano  No.  25,000,  made  for  the  Czarowitz 
of  Russia,  was  celebrated  by  the  firm  and  its  one  thousand  workmen,  May  4,  1872.  Piano  No. 
50,000,  believed  to  be  the  finest  grand  ever  produced  by  the  house  up  to  that  time,  was  bought 
by  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild  of  Vienna,  and  dispatched  by  the  Hamburg  steamer  Bohemia, 
September  15,  1883.  The  number  reached  at  present,  July  1,  1895,  is  85,000,  and  Steinway  & 
Sons'  Piano  Works  are  conceded  to  be  by  far  the  largest  establishments  in  their  line  in  the 
world.  Henry  E.  Steinway  died  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  seventy -four,  and  Albert  Steinway,  the 
youngest  son,  died  in  1877.  The  firm  has,  however,  admitted  the  grandsons  of  the  founder  to 
membership,  one  after  the  other,  and  has  always  retained  the  time-honored  name  of  Steinway 
&  Sons.  C.  F.  Theodore  died  in  1889,  and  William  now  remains  alone  at  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  its  only  surviving  founder.  In  1872  the  firm  was  compelled  to  establish  additional  works 
in  Astoria,  for  the  constant  open-air  and  kiln  drying  of  7,000,000  feet  of  the  finest  lumber  for 
the  cases  of  their  pianos,  and  for  making  each  grand-piano  case  of  bent  wood  of  one  continuous 
length,  as  also  the  vibrating  parts  of  each.  Model  houses  have  since  been  erected  with  good 
ventilation,  pure  water,  perfect  drainage,  and  gas.  Always  high-minded  and  public-spirited  in 
the  treatment  of  their  men,  the  firm  built  a  public  school  for  one  thousand  children  in  Long 
Island  City  in  1877;  and  the  firm  have  maintained,  at  their  own  expense,  in  addition  to  the 
English  course  of  instruction,  which  is  furnished  by  the  city,  a  teacher  for  free  tuition  in  the 
German  language  and  music.  They  also  maintain  a  free  circulating  library  and  a  model  free 
kindergarten.  In  1881  a  public  bath  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  firm  at  Steinway,  Long 
Island  City,  with  fifty  dressing-rooms,  and  surrounding  the  same  a  fine  park  was  opened,  with 
a  fountain  of  drinking-water,  the  whole  lighted  by  gas.  The  Protestant  Union  Church  there 
has  also  been  endowed  by  the  firm,  and  in  addition  presented  with  the  grand  cathedral  organ 
from  Steinway  Hall.  Besides  his  educational  benefactions  at  Steinway,  Long  Island  City,  Wil- 
liam Steinway,  by  his  influence  and  pecuniary  assistance,  is  constantly  making  it  possible  for 
many  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  enjoy  a  thorough  musical  training.     In  his  native  town  of 
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Seesen  he  has  founded  six  annual  prizes  for  the  best  three  male  and  three  female  students,  and 
pays  the  annual  school  money  for  the  children  of  no  less  than  seventy-five  parents.  He  has 
also  presented  that  city  with  a  lovely  park,  which  the  grateful  inhabitants  by  official  vote  called 
"Steinway  Park,"  besides  making  William  Steinway  an  honorary  citizen.  William  Steinway 
has  also,  in  1894,  founded  two  annual  prizes  at  the  New  York  Normal  College,  viz. :  gold 
watches  of  $75  value  each,  one  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  proficient  student  in  German,  and  the 
other  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  progress  in  the  same  language.  Besides  a  number  of 
charitable  societies  and  aged  musicians  and  teachers,  he  is  also  assisting  a  number  of  schools 
and  libraries  with  annual  contributions  in  money,  and  has  presented  many  educational  and 
charitable  institutes  with  pianofortes,  and  founded  annual  prizes  in  several  other  schools.  The 
relations  between  Mr.  Steinway  and  his  great  army  of  employees  are  most  pleasant  and  harmo- 
nious. They  are  all  highly  skilled  and  intelligent  mechanics,  and  they  appreciate  the  fatherly 
care  which  he  bestows  upon  them  and  their  families.  It  is  an  important  and  striking  fact,  that 
the  success  of  the  Steinways  has  put  an  end  completely  to  the  importation  of  pianos  to  America. 
It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  the  pianos  now  exported  to  Europe  are  made  by 
the  Steinways.  The  house  has  created  a  large  foreign  trade  and  is  compelled  to  maintain  its 
own  warehouses  in  London  and  Hamburg.  It  would  fill  a  goodly  sized  book  to  mention  and 
describe  the  many  honors  and  distinctions  which  have  been  showered  upon  William  Steinway  in 
person.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  mentioning  more  than  a  few  of  them.  In  1867,  after 
the  close  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  William  Steinway  and  his  brother,  C.  F.  Theodore  Steinway, 
were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Eoyal  Prussian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin, 
Germany.  In  the  same  year  the  Grand  Gold  Medal  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  his  Majesty 
King  Charles  of  Sweden,  accompanied  by  an  autograph  letter  of  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  now 
King.  They  were  also  elected  members  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts  at  Stockholm.  June 
12,  1892,  Emperor  William  II.,  of  Germany,  appointed  William  Steinway  pianoforte  manu- 
facturer for  the  Imperial  Court  of  Germany.  During  a  pleasure  trip  abroad,  an  audience  was 
granted  to  him  on  invitation  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany,  in  the  marble  palace  in 
Potsdam,  September  11,  1892.  The  Emperor  presented  Mr.  Steinway  with  his  portrait  and  the 
imperial  autograph,  "  Wilhelm,  German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  Marble  Palace,  Sept. 
11,  1892,"  written  in  the  presence  of  his  guest.  The  Empress  also  wrote  him  an  autograph  let- 
ter, thanking  him  for  his  gifts  to  the  Emperor  William  I.  Memorial  Church  building  at  Berlin. 
This  honor  was  followed,  June  12,  1893,  by  the  bestowal  upon  him  by  the  Emperor  of  the  order 
of  the  Eed  Eagle,  third  class,  the  highest  distinction  ever  conferred  upon  a  manufacturer. 
April  15,  1894,  William  Steinway  was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Italian  Academy 
of  St.  Cecilia  of  Eome,  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  academy  in  the  Old  World,  having  been 
founded  by  Palestrina,  the  celebrated  composer,  in  1584.  The  diploma  of  membership  is  in 
itself  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  Steinway  has  prospered  in  his  individual  fortune  with  the  growth  of 
the  great  house,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  establish.  But  he  has  never  been  so  closely 
identified  with  practical  business  affairs  as  to  be  oblivious  to  the  public  interests  of  the  city  and 
country  in  which  he  became  a  resident  in  1850.  Always  a  lover  and  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
he  has  also  taken  an  active  and  successful  part  in  public  affairs,  and  being  endowed  with  great 
physical  strength  and  powers  of  endurance,  as  also  fine  oratorical  talents,  a  sonorous  voice  and 
a  phenomenal  memory,  he  has  been  able  to  do  much  good  in  both  directions,  being  especially 
successful  when  addressing  large  assemblages.  In  1871  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy,  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  bring  to  justice  the  Tammany 
ring  of  those  days,  which  had  robbed  the  city  of  millions  of  money.  The  magnificent  success 
of  the  prosecutions  of  William  M.  Tweed  and  his  associates  is  now  a  brilliant  part  of  the  perma- 
nent history  of  New  York  City.     October  29,  1886,  Mr.  Steinway  presided  at  an  immense  meet- 
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ing  of  citizens  at  Cooper  Institute,  which  indorsed  the  nomination  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt  for 
Mayor.  He  made  a  splendid  address  and  conducted  the  meeting  with  great  tact  and  success. 
The  triumphant  election  of  Mr.  Hewitt  crowned  its  efforts.  In  1888  he  was  the  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  of  the  United  States,  representing  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland  for  a  second  term.  In  February, 
1889,  under  his  guidance  as  President,  a  large  fair  was  held  at  the  American  Institute  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  Hospital.  This  enterprise  was  a  most  unprecedented  success.  The  re- 
ceipts were  $118,000,  and  the  net  profits  $112,000.  In  February,  1890,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  of  New  York  appointed  to  secure  the  World's  Fair  of  1893  for  New  York 
City.  At  a  meeting  at  the  City  Hall  he  opened  the  subscription  list  for  a  fund  to  secure  the 
fair  with  a  subscription  for  $50,000.  When  Congress  finally  decided  that  the  fair  should  be 
held  in  Chicago,  his  patriotism  and  liberality  were  exhibited  by  a  subscription  of  $25,000,  which 
he  subsequently  paid  toward  the  success  of  the  great  international  exhibition  held  there. 
October  27,  1892,  Mr.  Steinway  presided  at  the  immense  mass-meeting  of  German-Americans 
at  Cooper  Institute,  Grover  Cleveland,  Carl  Schurz,  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Sen- 
ner  being  the  other  speakers.  Upward  of  20,000  people  were  assembled.  Mr.  Steinway 's  speech 
was  reported  in  full  all  over  the  United  States,  and  in  synopsis  cabled  to  Europe.  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1892  Mr.  Steinway  was  one  of  the  Democratic  Electors  at  Large  for  the 
State  of  New  York ;  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Electoral  College  at  the 
Capitol  at  Albany,  when  it  met  on  January  9,  1893,  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  His  activity,  influence,  and  ability  were  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  by  the  offer  of  a  number  of  important  Federal  offices,  which,  however,  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  accept.  Of  the  grand  Music  Festival  in  New  York  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
June  24-28,  1894,  he  was  the  honorary  President.  His  speech,  made  on  the  opening  night  to 
an  audience  of  20,000  people,  was  reproduced  by  the  entire  press  of  the  United  States.  As 
Rapid  Transit  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  name  of  Mr.  Steinway  has  been  on 
every  tongue  in  this  population  of  nearly  2,000,000  souls  for  several  years.  The  problem  the 
Commissioners  have  been  called  upon  to  solve  is  one  of  the  utmost  public  importance.  It  is 
a  difficult  problem.  A  number  of  rival  interests  have  presented  conflicting  propositions.  Pa- 
tient, far-seeing,  and  patriotic,  Mr.  Steinway  has  given  to  them  all  a  profound  and  willing 
study.  The  labors  of  the  Commission  are  far  from  being  ended;  but  it  is,  meanwhile,  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  public  that  the  Commission  has  been  the  gainer  by  the  uprightness, 
ability,  and  discretion  which  Mr.  Steinway  has  shown  in  its  counsels.  In  the  new  Eapid  Transit 
Act,  which  became  a  law  May  22,  1894,  among  other  things  abolishing  the  old  Commission,  Mr. 
Steinway  was  unanimously  reappointed  by  the  Legislature  as  a  member  of  the  new  Commission. 
His  compensation  of  $6,250,  as  member  of  the  old  Commission,  was  at  once  distributed  by  him 
among  fifteen  charitable  institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Steinway  has  been  twice 
married.  He  lost  his  first  wife  by  death  in  1876.  His  second  wife,  Elizabeth  C.  Eanft,  died 
March  4,  1893,  while  himself  confined  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness.  His  married  life  has  been  a 
happy  one.  His  children  are  George  A.  Steinway;  Paula,  wife  of  Louis  von  Bernuth;  William 
R.,  Theodore  E.,  and  Maud  S.  Steinway.  A  man  of  strong  financial  standing  and  of  varied 
talents,  his  activities  in  the  business  world  have  not  been  confined  to  the  labors  of  Steinway  & 
Sons.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  and  is  now  a  director.  He  is 
also  Vice-President  of  the  German  Savings  Bank,  New  York,  and  the  Queens  County  Bank  of 
Long  Island  City,  and  a  director  in  the  Steinway  Railway  Company  of  Long  Island  City,  and 
the  New  York  and  College  Point  Ferry  Company.  He  is  also  President  of  the  New  York  Piano- 
forte Manufacturers'  Society.  His  high  social  standing  is  illustrated  by  his  membership  in  the 
Manhattan  Club;   the  Liederkranz  Society,  of  which  he  has  been  twelve  times  President;   the 
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Arion,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary  member;  the  American  Geographical  Society;  New  York 
Historical  Society ;  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Berlin,  and  his  honorary  membership  of  the  Eoyal  St.  Cecilia  Society  of  Eome,  Italy.  A  sound, 
enterprising,  clear-headed,  benevolent,  and  versatile  man,  and  ready  speaker,  the  metropolis 
is  constantly  the  gainer  by  his  remarkable  genius. 


HENRY  E.  STEINWAY. 

Henry  Engelhard  Steinway,  of  New  York  City,  founder  of  the  great  piano  manufactur- 
ing house  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  was  born  February  15,  1797,  in  Wolfshagen,  a  small  forest 
hamlet  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  North  Germany,  and  died  in  New 
York  City  on  the  7  th  of  February,  1871.  The  original  spelling  of  the  name  was  Stein weg.  Of 
the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Steinway  it  is  known  that  one,  a  Captain  Steinway,  served  in  the  army 
under  Christian  of  Denmark,  in  "The  Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  took  part  in  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Lutter  on  the  Barenberg,  fought  with  the  Imperial  Austrian  Army  under  Tilly,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1626.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  this  engagement,  and  being  unable  to  ac- 
company his  command  was  left  behind.  He  was  a  native  of  Pommerania,  where  his  family  and 
ancestors  were  well-known  and  well-to-do  patricians  in  the  fortified  city  of  Stralsund,  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Previous  to  :'The  Thirty  Years'  War,"  while  the  City  of  Stralsund  belonged  to  the 
Hansa  Union,  members  of  this  family  occupied  responsible  positions  in  the  magistracy.  One  of 
these,  Burgomaster  (Mayor)  Steinway,  is  known  in  history  through  his  heroic  and  successful 
defence  of  Stralsund  during  the  siege,  in  the  year  1628,  by  the  Austrian  forces,  under 
the  famous  General  Wallenstein.  With  the  total  impoverishment  of  this  unfortunate 
city,  the  family  disappeared  from  it.  Henry  E.  Steinway  was  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  twelve  children,  of  whom  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  the  sole  survivor,  all 
the  others,  as  well  as  his  father,  having  lost  their  lives  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1806,  the  Franco-Eussian  war  of  1812,  and  a  shocking  disaster.  The  particulars  regarding 
this  latter  calamity,  as  often  repeated  by  Mr.  Steinway,  are  briefly  as  follows:  With 
his  father,  three  older  brothers,  and  two  hired  men,  he  was  one  day,  in  the  summer 
of  1812,  in  a  forest  opening  several  hours'  walk  from  their  village,  in  the  direction  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Goslar,  when  the  party  were  surprised  by  a  violent  thunder-shower 
accompaned  by  a  most  terrific  hurricane.  The  party  found  shelter  in  a  collier's  hut  near  by, 
made  of  stakes  and  bark  of  trees.  It  was  near  sunset  when  they  reached  this  shelter,  which 
was  on  the  Bruchberg  near  the  Brocken,  and  the  tired  adults  threw  themselves  on  the  benches 
around  the  fireplace,  where,  crouched  on  his  hands  and  knees,  Henry  Steinway  endeavored  to 
kindle  the  fire  into  a  blaze  by  blowing  into  the  smoking  brushwood.  Suddenly  a  blinding  flash 
of  lightning  filled  the  hut  with  living  fire,  and  almost  before  he  had  time  to  realize  the  deafen- 
ing crash  which  followed,  the  young  lad  was  stretched  in  a  semi-unconscious  state  on  the 
earthen  floor  of  the  hut.  On  coming  to  his  senses  all  was  dark  and  still.  His  calls  remaining 
unanswered,  he  felt  about  for  his  companions  and  found  them  lying  motionless,  stiff,  and  almost 
cold  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  Terrified,  he  sought  to  awaken  them,  but  only  to  find  that  they 
were  lifeless.  The  body  of  his  eldest  brother  still  retaining  some  warmth,  he  placed  his  ear  to 
his  breast  just  in  time  to  perceive  the  last  faint  pulsations  of  his  heart.  Almost  dead  with 
grief  and  fright,  and  scarcely  realizing  the  full  horror  of  the  situation,  he  fled  barefooted  (hav- 
ing hung  stockings  and  shoes  to  dry  near  the  fireplace  on  entering  the  hut)  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  mountain  town  of  Altenau,  where  he  remembered  a  physician  resided.  With  torn 
and  bleeding  feet  he  arrived  there  toward  morning.     His  wretched  state  as  well  as  incoherent 
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tale  excited  the  greatest  sympathy.  A  number  of  men  with  horses  and  wagons  accompanied 
him  to  the  place  of  the  calamity,  and  the  six  lifeless  bodies  were  taken  to  his  father's  house. 
The  young  lad,  thus  orphaned  and  alone  in  the  world,  was  destined  to  meet  with  still  further 
calamity.  His  father's  property,  consisting  of  several  houses,  was  taken  in  charge  by  the 
French  Westphalian  officers  of  the  Crown,  pending  instructions  from  several  of  Henry's  broth- 
ers, who  in  the  spring  of  the  year  had  marched  with  the  West  German  part  of  the  French  army 
into  Eussia.  Prior  to  1815,  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  with  him  of  Jerome,  his 
brother,  ruler  of  the  newly  created  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  houses  had  been  sold  and  the 
proceeds  had  vanished  with  the  French  officers  of  the  Crown  who  had  charge  of  them.  Henry, 
thus  robbed,  began  life  penniless,  and  was  forced  to  earn  his  living  by  hard,  ill-paid  labor. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  he,  like  most  of  the  young  men  of  his  place,  answered  the  call  to 
arms  against  Napoleon  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell,  in  1815,  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  While  in  service  he  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  garrison  of  Wolfenbiittel, 
where  the  following  incident  occurred:  With  a  fellow-soldier  he  was  one  day  escorting  an 
important  prisoner — a  large,  powerfully  built  man — from  the  gate  to  headquarters,  when  the 
latter,  just  as  the  party  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river  Oker,  dropped 
the  carpet-bags  with  which  he  was  burdened,  and,  designing  to  effect  his  escape,  plunged  into 
the  stream,  which  was  deep,  rapid,  and  filled  with  floating  ice.  Young  Steinway,  although 
unable  to  swim,  had  a  heroic  sense  of  duty,  and,  abandoning  his  musket,  sprang  into  the  rush- 
ing flood  after  the  fugitive,  with  whom  he  was  grappled  almost  in  an  instant.  A  fearful 
struggle  ensued.  The  young  soldier,  hampered  as  he  was  by  knapsack  and  cloak,  could  only 
cling  to  his  prisoner,  but  he  managed  to  retain  his  grip  despite  the  efforts  of  the  other,  who 
proved  an  able  swimmer,  to  shake  him  off  or  drown  him.  This  struggle  lasted  until  the  arrival 
of  aid,  when  Steinway  and  his  captive,  both  benumbed  by  cold,  were  rescued  from  peril,  and 
the  young  soldier  personally  delivered  his  prisoner  at  headquarters.  A  few  days  later,  having 
through  his  excellent  constitution  recovered  from  all  the  effects  of  his  exploit  and  resumed 
duty,  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  his  superior  officers  on  the  parade-ground  in  presence  of  the 
whole  garrison.  Young  Steinway  had  a  natural  fondness  for  music,  and  beguiled  the  tedium 
of  garrison  life  by  mastering  the  art  of  playing  on  the  cithera,  having  constructed  during  his 
leisure  hours  an  excellent  instrument  of  seasoned  spruce,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
superior  tone.  At  this  era  the  liberty-breathing  and  heroic  songs  of  Korner  and  Schenkendorf 
were  in  great  vogue  among  the  German  troops,  and  on  many  occasions  the  young  soldier- 
musician  accompanied  on  his  instrument  the  chorus  of  a  whole  company  of  his  stalwart  com- 
panions. His  musical  memory  was  phenomenal,  and  he  was  able,  without  having  had  any 
especial  musical  training,  to  find  accompaniments  to  any  of  the  simple  melodies  of  the  time 
after  having  once  heard  them  sung,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  among  his  acquaintances  of 
being  a  musical  genius.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  declined  the  post  of  sergeant, 
which  was  offered  to  him  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  the  army,  he  received  an  honorable 
discharge,  and  quitted  a  life  which  was  daily  becoming  more  uncongenial.  He  lost  no  time  in 
going  to  Goslar,  where  he  sought  to  apprentice  himself  to  the  cabinet-making  trade.  Contrary 
to  his  hope  he  encountered  most  discouraging  difficulties.  The  trade  guilds  were  in  full  sway. 
Five  years'  apprenticeship  and  five  years'  service  as  a  journeyman  were  inexorably  required, 
before  the  workman  could  acquire  independent  action.  This,  at  Steinway's  age,  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  decided  to  learn  the  art  of  building  church  organs,  which  was  not  subject  to 
the  hampering  and  "red  tape"  of  the  guilds.  He  prepared  himself  for  this  work  by  devoting  a 
year  to  cabinet-making  under  a  so-called  "wild  boss,"  and  was  well  able  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  to  turn  out  his  "masterpiece"  as  a  cabinet-maker,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times,  had  he  been  called  upon  to  do  so.     He  then  took  employment  as  a  journeyman  organ 
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builder,  although  his  aspirations  were  to  become  a  maker  of  stringed  musical  instruments. 
Taking  employment  in  Seesen,  a  town  containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick — and  site  of  the  celebrated  "  Jacob- 
sohns  School,"  founded  in  1801 — he  formed  an  attachment  for  a  beautiful  young  girl,  who 
reciprocated  his  love.  Desiring  to  marry  as  soon  as  possible,  he  bent  all  his  energies  toward 
founding  a  home  and  a  business.  His  design  of  beginning  work  in  a  large  place  was,  however, 
defeated  by  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  guilds,  which  held  that  where  a  man  was  born  there 
only  had  he  the  right  to  enter  business.  Self-made  business  men  were  almost  unknown  in 
Germany  at  that  day,  for  whoever  attempted  to  rise  above  the  narrow  limits  set  by  the  guilds 
was  considered  a  revolutionist  and  a  dangerous  subject;  therefore  Steinway  was  forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  this  law,  which  had  its  origin  in  feudal  times.  His  "masterpiece" — a  costly  writing 
desk  with  inlaid  work  and  secret  drawers — which  he  had  made  in  his  native  place,  had  been 
accidentally  seen  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Seesen,  who  admired  and  sought  to  purchase  it.  But 
a  "boss"  cabinet-maker  in  a  village  was  not  allowed  to  make  such  a  "masterpiece,"  being 
limited  to  two  wooden  chairs  with  four  legs  each,  the  ends  of  which  when  placed  opposite  had 
to  cover  each  other  exactly.  Fortunately  for  the  young  workman,  a  catastrophe  occurred 
which  settled  all  difficulties.  The  city  of  Seesen,  in  the  early  part  of  1825,  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  "Bosses"  and  journeymen  were  wanted  to  help  rebuild.  Upon  motion  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  Steinway 's  "masterpiece"  was  accepted,  notwithstanding  the  grumbling  of 
the  old  guild  masters,  and  the  young  workman  was  allowed  to  establish  himself  at  Seesen.  In 
February,  1825,  he  married  the  young  girl  he  loved,  and  on  the  25th  of  November  of  the  same 
year,  his  first  child,  a  son,  who  was  baptized  C.  F.  Theodore,  was  born.  Business  flourished  in 
a  small  way,  and  a  family  of  healthy  children  soon  blessed  the  little  household.  Determined 
that  his  boy  should  have  the  advantages  in  early  life  which  he  himself  had  been  unable  to  com- 
pass, he  worked  nights  in  the  construction  of  a  piano  upon  which  the  lad  was  to  learn  to  play. 
Being  familiar  with  the  construction  of  the  old  English  and  new  German  pianos,  he  combined 
the  merits  of  both  in  a  new  construction,  which  was  completed  after  a  year's  labor  and  was 
considered  by  its  maker  a  superior  achievement.  This  piano  attracted  great  attention,  and  was 
said  to  have  a  larger  and  purer  tone  than  other  makers'.  Needless  to  say,  it  soon  found  a  pur- 
chaser ;  and  now,  as  a  natural  sequence,  followed  what  Mr.  Steinway  had  so  ardently  desired — • 
he  was  enabled  to  turn  his  abilities  as  a  master- workman  in  the  direction  of  piano-making, 
and  make  it  his  sole  business.  Being  untrammelled  by  guilds  and  constantly  improving  his 
productions,  he  gradually  built  up  a  thriving  trade  among  the  music-loving  inhabitants  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains.  As  early  as  August,  1839,  Mr.  Henry  Steinway  exhibited  one  grand,  one 
three-stringed,  and  one  two:stringed  square  piano  at  the  State  Fair  of  Brunswick,  Germany, 
with  the  celebrated  composer,  Albert  Methfessel,  as  chairman  of  the  jury,  who,  besides  grant- 
ing him  a  first  prize  medal,  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  tone  and  workmanship 
of  the  instruments.  As  his  sons  Theodore,  Charles,  and  Henry  grew  up  they  became  skilful 
piano-makers  under  their  father's  direction,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  education. 
In  time  Mr.  Steinway  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  large  and  happy  family,  the  owner  of  an 
extensive  factory,  with  ample  capital  at  his  command;  and  with  such  a  thriving  trade  that  he 
was  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  his  instruments,  although  he  employed  a  number  of  work- 
men to  assist  him  in  their  manufacture.  His  was  indeed  a  happy  home.  All  worked  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  in  the  evening  the  boys  might  have  been  seen  playing,  oftentimes  four-handed, 
the  immortal  compositions  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  while  the  sweet  voices  of  the  girls  sang 
the  beautiful  songs  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  In  1843  a  political  event  occurred,  which, 
though  it  eventuated  in  still  better  fortune,  seemed  to  threaten  ruin  to  Mr.  Steinway.  In  that 
year  through  Prussia  there  was  created  in  the  German  realm  the  Customs  Union,  known  as 
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the  "  Zollverein. "  The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  entered  this  Union,  but  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover 
did  not.  In  consequence  Seesen,  which  was  encircled  by  Hanoverian  territory,  was  completely 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  cordon  of  custom-house  officers.  The  six-octave  Stein- 
way  pianos  of  those  days  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  Prussian  thalers,  being  twenty  thalers 
more  than  those  of  Hanoverian  makers.  The  new  duty  was  ten  thalers  per  hundred  pounds, 
being  fifty  to  sixty  thalers  on  one  piano.  Thus  with  one  blow  the  business  was  brought  almost 
to  a  standstill,  for  it  must  be  remembered  there  were  no  railroads  in  those  days  and  no  dealers 
in  other  cities  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand,  only  local  retail  trade.  The  Revolution  of  1848  com- 
pletely destroyed  what  little  trade  remained ;  and  as  the  armies  would  soon  need  filling  up,  and 
as  Charles  (who  was  born  in  1829)  would  shortly  be  liable  to  service,  the  outlook  was  most 
discouraging.  The  idea,  which  had  been  cherished  for  some  time,  of  emigrating  to  America, 
now  took  on  new  life,  and  one  and  all  determined  that  a  home  in  "  the  land  of  freedom"  was  a 
desideratum.  In  April,  1849,  Charles  Stein  way  sailed  for  the  Western  world  and  arrived  in 
New  York  the  following  month.  His  reports  home  were  so  favorable  that  the  whole  family, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  son,  C.  F.  Theodore,  who  remained  behind  to  complete  the 
unfinished  work,  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  leaving  Hamburg  on  the  steamer  Helene 
Sloman,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1850.  This  vessel  was  one  of  the  first  ocean  propellers,  and 
it  was  her  first  trip.  Instead  of  a  direct-acting  engine  the  vessel  had  a  high  cogwheel,  which 
connected  with  the  smaller  cogwheel  on  the  shaft.  On  the  third  day  out,  when  opposite  Deal 
and  Eamsgate,  England,  the  large  cogwheel  broke  with  a  terrific  crash,  and  the  vessel  came 
to  anchor.  After  a  delay  of  nine  days  a  new  cogwheel  was  cast  at  Eamsgate  and  the  vessel 
continued  on  its  way  to  New  York,  which  it  reached  on  the  9th  of  June,  1850,  after  a  passage 
of  twenty  days  from  England.  The  trip  was  an  unusually  pleasant  one,  as  the  sea,  from  the 
time  of  leaving  Hamburg  to  the  arrival  in  New  York,  was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror;  not  a  wave 
nor  a  ripple  was  to  be  seen.  As  the  sequel  proved,  this  was  extremely  fortunate,  for  on  her 
third  trip  the  Helene  Sloman,  encountering  stormy  weather,  foundered  in  mid-ocean,  happily 
with  little  loss  of  life.  On  their  arrival  in  New  York  the  family  consisted  of  Henry  Steinway, 
the  father,  aged  fifty-three  years;  his  wife,  Julia  Steinway,  aged  forty-six  years;  Charles,  aged 
twenty-one;  Henry  Steinway,  Jr.,  aged  nineteen;  William,  aged  fourteen;  Albert,  aged  ten; 
and  three  daughters,  the  eldest  twenty-two,  the  next  seventeen,  and  the  youngest  eight.  The 
eldest  son,  C.  F.  Theodore,  aged  twenty-four  years,  remained  in  Germany.  The  Steinways,  on 
arriving  in  America,  set  themselves  to  work  to  learn  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and 
to  perfect  themselves  in  the  American  way  of  piano-making  before  beginning  work  on  their 
own  account.  Accordingly  the  father  and  the  three  grown-up  sons  worked  for  three  years  in 
different  New  York  piano  factories.  In  March,  1853,  they  concluded  to  unite  and  engage  in 
business  on  their  own  account;  and,  employing  the  capital  they  had  brought  from  Germany, 
they  founded  the  house  of  "Steinway  &  Sons."  That  commencement  was  made  with  cautious 
modesty  in  Varick  Street,  New  York  City,  where  they  rented  a  rear  building  and  manufactured 
square  pianos  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week.  The  first  pianos  made  by  the  new  firm  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  among  professional  musicians,  and  soon  the  productions  of  the  house  made  great 
headway  with  the  musical  public.  The  Steinways  finding  their  original  quarters  too  small  for 
them  removed  to  more  spacious  ones  at  No.  88  Walker  Street,  a  few  doors  east  of  Broadway. 
When  but  one  year  in  operation  they  scored  their  first  success  by  being  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium at  the  Metropolitan  Fair  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  March,  1854,  for  both  three  and 
two-stringed  instruments ;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  Steinway  pianos  carried  off  the 
first  prize — a  gold  medal — at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  New 
York.  In  the  following  year  they  exhibited  at  the  latter  place  a  square  piano  constructed  on  a 
new  system,  which  received  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
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in  competition  with  all  the  principal  piano  manufacturers  of  the  country.  This  new  invention 
may  be  briefly  described  as  an  overstrung,  square  piano,  in  which  the  newly  constructed  iron 
frame  was  so  applied  as  to  secure  its  benefits  to  the  durability  and  capacity  of  standing  in  tune, 
while  the  nasal,  thin  tone  which  had  heretofore  characterized  pianos  with  the  iron  frame 
was  done  away  with  and  a  lasting  tone,  of  full  harmonious  quality,  produced.  This 
new  system  of  construction  achieved  so  great  a  success  that  Steinway  &  Sons  invariably 
received  the  first  prize  at  every  art  exhibition  in  which  they  participated,  and  the  new 
method  soon  became  and  has  since  remained  the  standard  for  square  pianos,  and  is  now 
used  by  all  manufacturers.  The  business  of  the  firm  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1858  they  purchased  almost  all  the  entire  block  of  ground  bounded  by  Fourth  and  Lexington 
Avenues,  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Streets,  on  which  a  model  factory  was  erected  during 
1859,  and  occupied  in  April,  1860.  In  1863  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  the  southern  wing, 
by  which  the  building  was  brought  to  its  present  colossal  proportions.  The  architecture  of  the 
building  is  of  the  modern  Italian  style;  it  is  built  in  the  most  solidly  substantial  manner,  of  the 
best  brick,  with  lintel  arches  of  the  same,  and  brick  dental  cornices.  The  side  wings  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  front  building  by  solid  walls,  extending  from  basement  to  roof;  passage- 
ways running  through  them,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  double  iron  doors  on  either  side, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring  only  that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  it  originated 
can  be  destroyed.  The  factory  buildings  proper  cover  twenty  city  lots,  the  whole  property  con 
sisting  of  twenty-six  lots,  with  a  street  frontage  of  892  feet.  The  floors  of  the  New  York  fac- 
tory buildings  have  a  surface  of  175,140  square  feet.  Beneath  the  yard  there  are  fire-proof 
vaults  for  the  storage  of  coal,  and  here  are  also  placed  four  steam  boilers,  aggregating 
340  horse-power,  by  which  the  necessary  amount  of  steam  is  generated  for  the  76,000  feet  of 
pipe  used  in  heating  the  workshops  and  driving  a  large  steam-engine,  this  in  turn  putting  in 
motion  the  different  labor-saving  machines.  It  would  require  the  extent  of  a  goodly  sized 
volume  to  describe  the  165  different  planing,  sawing,  jointing,  drilling,  mortising,  turning,  and 
other  machines  used  in  this  and  the  Astoria  factory,  and  to  elucidate  their  various  objects ;  it 
therefore  must  suffice  to  state  that,  from  careful  and  moderate  estimate,  they  replace  the  hand 
labor  of  at  least  nine  hundred  workmen,  added  to  which  they  do  all  the  hard  and  difficult  work 
which  formerly,  to  so  great  an  extent,  endangered  the  health,  and  even  the  lives,  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  this  description  of  labor.  In  the  mean  time  the  warerooms  had  remained  in 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  these  having  been  brought  into  connection  with  the  factory, 
three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  by  a  magnetic  telegraph  built  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
improvements  which  had  been  made  in  such  continuous  succession  since  1855  by  Messrs.  Stein- 
way &  Sons,  and  for  which  they  had  obtained  patents,  extended  also  to  the  manufacture  of 
grand  pianos.  In  these  latter  instruments  an  entirely  new  system  of  construction  was  intro- 
duced, with  such  unqualified  success  that  they  were  very  extensively  used  in  the  concert  room 
and  by  musical  people  generally.  Theodore  Steinway,  in  Brunswick,  at  the  same  time  made 
pianos  of  the  newly  invented  construction,  on  the  model  of  those  manufactured  by  his  father 
and  brothers  in  New  York,  and  as  early  as  the  season  of  1860-61  many  renowned  pianists  per- 
formed on  these  new  grand  pianos  at  their  concerts  in  Germany.  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons 
have  received  for  their  pianos,  from  the  year  1855  to  1862,  at  the  leading  industrial  exhibitions 
in  the  United  States,  no  less  than  thirty-five  first  prize  medals;  and  at  the  World's  Fair,  in 
London,  in  1862  the  pianos  there  exhibited  by  them  received  the  highest  recognition  and  were 
honored  by  the  award  of  a  first  prize  medal.  The  New  York  warerooms  of  the  firm  had  become 
the  rendezvous  of  leading  artists  and  connoisseurs,  and  were  soon  found  totally  insufficient  in 
accommodation  for  the  large  dimensions  the  business  had  reached.  In  1863  Messrs.  Steinway 
&  Sons  resolved  to  erect  new  warerooms  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  promised  to  become  the 
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centre  of  New  York  art  life ;  hence  they  selected  a  locality  in  East  Fourteenth  Street,  between 
Union  Square  and  the  Academy  of  Music  (Italian  Opera  House),  on  which  their  present  mag- 
nificent marble  palace  was  erected,  and  in  which  the  pianos  made  by  the  firm  are  now  sold. 
A  plot  of  ground,  in  the  rear  of  this  building,  extending  through  to  Fifteenth  Street,  100  feet 
in  width  by  125  feet  in  depth,  was  also  purchased  by  them.  Whilst  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
business  of  the  firm  continued  unabated,  great  private  misfortunes  fell  upon  them,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  dying  in  quick  succession.  Henry,  the  third  son,  who  had  been  in  delicate 
health  for  several  years,  died  on  the  11th  of  March,  1865,  and  Charles,  the  second  son,  whilst 
on  a  European  tour,  died  in  Brunswick,  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  and  year,  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  consequence  of  those  misfortunes  Theodore,  the  eldest  son,  gave  up  his  manufactur- 
ing business  in  Brunswick  and  became  a  partner  in  the  New  York  firm ;  thus  the  business  was 
continued  by  Henry  Steinway,  the  father,  and  his  three  sons,  William,  Theodore,  and  Albert, 
the  success  of  their  efforts  being  even  greater  than  that  previously  achieved.  In  order  to  satisfy 
a  long-felt  and  oft-proclaimed  want,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  art  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican metropolis,  the  firm  erected,  in  the  rear  of  their  marble  palace  on  Fourteenth  Street  (on 
the  plot  of  ground  previously  alluded  to  as  purchased  by  them),  a  grand  concert  hall,  123  feet 
long,  75  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high,  with  convenient  seating  capacity  for  two  thousand  persons, 
and  in  addition  thereto  a  smaller  hall,  seating  four  hundred  persons,  separated  from  the  large 
hall  by  sliding  doors,  thus  allowing  the  two  halls  to  be  thrown  as  it  were  into  one.  This  spa- 
cious temple  of  music  and  art,  known  as  Steinway  Hall,  was  built  in  1866,  and  received  its 
final  interior  decoration  in  1868.  On  the  31st  of  October  in  the  former  year  it  was  formally 
inaugurated  by  a  grand  concert  in  which  Parepa-Bosa,  S.  B.  Mills,  and  other  artists,  together 
with  a  fine  orchestra,  participated.  Steinway  Hall  was  planned  and  erected  by  the  members  of 
the  firm  without  the  aid  of  a  professional  architect.  The  acoustical  proportions  were  so  nicely 
calculated  that  the  result  has  been  pronounced  alike  admirable  and  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
hall  in  existence,  by  the  many  world-famed  artists,  lecturers,  and  speakers  who  have  personally 
tested  them.  During  the  years  1S65-66  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  had  paid  special  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  upright  pianos,  culminating  in  an  entirely  new  construction,  secured  by 
United  States  Letters  Patent,  No.  55,385,  dated  June  5,  1866.  The  noble,  sonorous,  and  sing- 
ing tone  of  these  instruments,  their  capacity  of  standing  in  tune  like  the  grand  and  square 
pianos,  at  once  rendered  them  very  popular,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the  growing  taste 
for  upright  pianos.  An  immense  triumph  for  Steinway  &  Sons  resulted  through  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1867.  They  were  awarded  by  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  jury  the  first  of  the  Grand  Gold  Medals  of  Honor  for  all  three  styles,  grand, 
square,  and  upright  pianos.  The  world's  greatest  composers  and  artists,  such  as  Hector  Berlioz, 
Eossini,  and  others,  pronounced  these  instruments  unequalled,  and  the  Steinway  or  American 
system  of  piano  manufacture  henceforth  became  the  standard  one  for  Europe.  The  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin,  Prussia,  elected  Theodore  and  William  Steinway  Academical 
Members;  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  bestowed  academical  honors 
upon  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  the  Grand 
Honorary  Medal,  which  Prince  Oscar  (now  king)  of  Sweden  accompanied  by  an  autograph 
letter,  all  of  which  the  Swedish  Minister  to  the  United  States  duly  delivered  to  Steinway  & 
Sons.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  other  illustrious  personages  are  among 
the  purchasers  of  the  Steinway  pianos.  The  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  bestowed  a  Grand 
Testimonial  Medal  and  Honorary  Membership  upon  Steinway  &  Sons ;  and  a  whole  volume 
might  be  filled  with  the  description  of  similar  honors  and  testimonials.  Henry  Steinway,  the 
father,  who,  for  several  years  past  had  retired  from  active  business,  leaving  its  management 
exclusively  to  his  sons,  though  he  superintended  the  erection  of  "Steinway  Hall,"  died,  after  a 
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short  illness,  February  7,  1871,  aged  seventy-four  years.  By  virtue  of  his  abilities  and  his  in- 
born strength  of  character,  he,  an  orphan  boy,  became  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  in  his 
special  industry,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  the  world ;  and  died  universally  regretted 
and  lovingly  remembered  by  all  who  had  known  him,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  many  kindly 
obituaries  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  remains  were  interred  by  the  side  of 
his  sons  Charles  and  Henry,  Jr.,  and  his  youngest  daughter  Anna,  in  the  family  vault  on  Chapel 
Hill,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  which  the  deceased  had  caused  to  be  erected  during  1869-70  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000.  This  mausoleum,  built  of  granite,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures  of 
Greenwood  Cemetery.  Following  the  example  of  their  revered  father,  the  surviving  sons 
industriously  toiled  on  in  their  several  spheres,  as  is  shown  by  a  number  of  letters  patent  which 
bear  their  names  and  proclaim  their  industry ;  and  also  by  the  further  extension  of  their  busi- 
ness and  the  erection  of  their  new  factories  at  Astoria,  Long  Island  City,  opposite  to  120th 
Street,  New  York.  Although  Steinway  &  Sons  did  not  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna, 
1873  (the  most  celebrated  piano  manufacturers  of  Europe  and  America  being  likewise  unrepre- 
sented there),  yet  the  Section  Jury  on  Musical  Instruments  paid  Steinway  &  Sons  the  following 
high  compliment : 

"  In  regard  to  the  American  division,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  celebrated  path- 
inaugurating  [path-breaking]  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  to  whom  the  entire  piano 
manufacture  is  so  greatly  indebted,  has  not  been  represented." 

Between  1868  and  1895  Steinway  &  Sons  perfected  a  series  of  most  important  inventions, 
such  as  the  patent  metallic  tubular  action  frame  for  upright  and  grand  pianos,  also  the  iron 
cupola  frame,  the  grand  duplex  scale,  the  tone-sustaining  pedal,  a  grand  concert  repetition 
action,  and  a  new  metal  frame  construction  in  concert  grand  pianos.  Thus  fortified,  the  com- 
petition for  the  highest  honors  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  at  Philadelphia,  was 
entered  into  and  a  double  victory  achieved,  for  although  the  medals  awarded  to  all  successful 
competitors  were  of  the  same  kind,  yet  in  the  official  written  report  of  the  jury  on  musical 
instruments  only  to  the  Steinway  pianos  was  accorded  "the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  all 
their  styles,"  and  an  additional  medal  and  diploma  of  merit  for  the  full  metal  frame  and  hard- 
ware produced  at  Steinway  &  Sons'  own  foundry  at  Astoria.  The  year  1877  again  brought 
misfortune  to  the  family,  Mr.  Albert  Steinway  dying  of  typhoid  fever,  May  14,  1877,  after  an 
illness  of  two  weeks,  aged  nearly  thirty-seAren  years;  and  Julia  Steinway,  his  mother,  the 
widow  of  Henry  Steinway,  Sr. ,  dying  August  9  following,  aged  nearly  seventy-four  years. 
In  1878  and  1880  the  Steinways  patented  additional  improvements,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  bending  the  exterior  and  interior  grand-piano  cases  of  veneers  in  one  continuous  length, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  feet,  a  sound-board  pulsator,  a  new  metal  frame  and  brace- 
frame  construction  in  upright  pianos,  and  composite  sound-board  bridges.  As  briefly  alluded  to, 
within  the  ten  years  1872  to  1882,  the  ever-increasing  demand  all  over  the  world  compelled 
Steinway  &  Sons  to  constantly  enlarge  their  manufacturing  facilities,  and  add  branches  which 
no  other  pianoforte  factory  in  the  world  possesses.  In  1870  and  1871  Steinway  &  Sons  bought 
several  adjoining  plots  of  ground  at  Astoria,  comprising  about  400  acres,  over  a  mile  long  and 
having  a  water  frontage  on  the  East  Eiver  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  opposite  100th  Street  to 
120th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  property  is  but  four  miles  from  their  New  York  manufac- 
tory, and  but  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Central  Park,  New  York.  In  1872  improvements 
were  begun  by  the  erection  of  a  steam  saw-mill,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  boiler-  and  engine- 
houses,  and  a  large  building  for  the  drilling,  finishing,  and  japanning  of  the  full  iron  frames 
and  other  metal  portions  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Steinway  pianofortes.  They  are 
located  between  the  canal  and  the  west  side  of  Blackwell  Street,  forming  a  hollow  square,  with 
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a  frontage  of  312  feet  and  a  depth  of  200  feet.  The  water-front,  on  the  canal,  is  occupied  by  a 
substantially  constructed  dock  and  bulkhead,  384  feet  in  length;  also  inclosing  a  basin,  100  feet 
■wide  by  300  in  length,  which  is  constantly  stocked  with  millions  of  square  feet  of  logs,  designed 
for  sawing  into  required  thicknesses  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  1877  the  keyboard -making 
and  wood-carving  branches  of  their  piano  manufacture  were  removed  from  Stein  way's  New 
York  factory  and  located  at  their  Astoria  works.  The  large  piano-case  factory  was  erected  in 
1879.  The  building  is  four  stories  high,  24S  feet  long  by  60  feet  deep,  with  an  adjoining  engine- 
and  boiler-house.  In  this  building  the  cases  for  all  the  Stein  way  square,  upright,  and  grand 
pianos  are  constructed,  and  they  are  sent  completed  to  the  New  York  factory  to  receive  the 
sounding-board,  the  necessary  exterior  varnish  and  polish,  and  their  interior  construction.  In 
addition  to  the  case-making  factory  are  the  drying-rooms,  a  four-story  brick  building,  40  by  100 
feet,  containing  the  drying-kilns  below  and  drying-rooms  above,  divided  into  various  compart- 
ments, containing  over  500,000  square  feet  of  air  dried  lumber,  constantly  under  the  process  of 
kiln-drying.  In  the  extensive  lumber  yards,  located  between  the  dock-basin  and  these  fac- 
tories, are  constantly  stacked  upwards  of  5,000,000  square  feet  of  the  choicest  kind  of  lumber  in 
the  open  air,  for  seasoning  purposes,  each  separate  piece  of  which  is  exposed  to  all  the  atmos- 
pheric changes  for  two  years  and  then  kept  in  the  steam  drying-kilns  for  three  months,  prior 
to  being  used  in  the  factory.  The  Astoria  factories  contain  eight  steam-boilers  of  the  aggregate 
of  500  horse-power,  by  which  the  necessary  amount  of  steam  is  generated  for  the  60,000  feet 
of  pipe  used  in  heating  the  drying-rooms  and  workshops,  and  driving  four  steam-engines  aggre- 
gating 300  horse-power,  which  in  turn  put  in  motion  the  various  labor-saving  machines. 
Besides  this  machinery  in  operation,,  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  at  Steinway's  is  the  pro- 
cess of  grand-piano  case  manufacture.  These  cases  are  made  from  specially  selected  logs,  from 
18  to  23  feet  long,  sawed  into  veneers  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which,  after  a  thorough 
course  of  open-air  and  kiln  drying,  are  glued  together  and  bent  into  the  proper  form  of  parlor 
and  concert  grand  piano  cases,  by  means  of  immense  iron  presses  heated  to  the  necessary  degree 
by  steam.  In  1877  a  fine  public  school,  in  which  English,  German,  and  music  is  taught  to  over 
500  children,  was  opened  at  Steinway.  In  the  spring  of  1S81  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  also 
erected  a  public  bath,  100  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  with  fifty  dressing-rooms,  on  their  property 
extending  along  the  shore  of  the  East  River.  All  employees  and  their  families  have  the  privi- 
lege of  bathing  free  of  charge.  In  connection  with  this  a  fine  park,  250  by  200  feet,  has  also 
been  alloted  to  their  use.  The  entire  Astoria  establishment  of  Steinway  &  Sons  employs  about 
600  workmen,  and  their  works  are  connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone  with  the  Steinway 
factory,  New  York,  thence  to  the  principal  office  at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York.  The  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  Steinway  &  Sons  are  now  conceded  to  be  not  only  the  most  perfectly 
arranged  but  also  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  to  the  great  influence  of  this  house  is  largely  due  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  importa- 
tion of  pianos  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the  exportation  from 
America  has  assumed  such  respectable  proportions,  as  shown  by  the  officially  published  statistics 
for  the  year  1881,  from  which  it  appears  that  full  seventy  per  cent  of  those  sent  to  Europe  are 
of  the  Steinway  manufacture.  In  1875  elegant  warerooms,  with  a  "Steinway  Concert  Hall" 
(seating  seven  hundred  persons,  and  now  the  most  fashionable  concert  room  there),  were  opened 
at  No.  15  Lower  Seymour  Street,  London,  in  order  to  properly  supply  the  demand  for  Steinway 
pianos  in  Great  Britain ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  a  branch  estab- 
lishment was  opened  in  1880  at  Nos.  20-24  Neue  Eosenstrasse  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, which  has  a  free  port. 
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O.  F.  THEODORE  STEINWAY. 

C.  F.  Theodore  Steinway,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  head  (together  with  his  brother  Wil- 
liam) of  the  great  piano  manufacturing  house  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  New  York,  was  horn 
November  6,  1825,  in  Seesen,  near  the  city  of  Brunswick,  Germany.  Being  the  oldest  son,  his 
early  history  was  closely  interwoven  with  the  development  of  the  business  career  of  his  father, 
the  late  Henry  E.  Steinway,  whose  portrait  and  biography  are  given  in  preceding  pages.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  first  tuition  in  music  in  1833,  and  until  the  year  1839  attended 
the  celebrated  high  school  of  the  Jacobsohn  Institute  at  his  native  town.  At  this  time  young 
Theodore's  highly  developed  skill  in  playing  the  pianoforte,  and  his  acute  musical  ear,  had 
become  too  valuable  to  his  father  not  to  be  utilized,  and,  being  already  able  to  perfectly  tune 
and  regulate  a  piano,  he  entered  his  father's  business,  and  step  by  step,  under  his  father's  care- 
ful training,  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of  building  pianos.  As  early  as  August,  1839,  he 
attended  and  publicly  showed  off  and  played  the  three  pianos,  viz.,  one  grand,  one  three- 
stringed,  and  one  two-stringed  square,  exhibited  by  his  father  at  the  State  Fair  in  Brunswick, 
with  the  celebrated  composer  Albert  Methfessel  as  chairman  of  the  jury,  who,  besides  granting 
the  First  Premium,  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  tone  and  workmanship  of  the 
pianos.  Dr.  Ginsberg,  Director  of  the  Jacobsohn  Institute,  himself  a  thorough  scientist,  mani- 
fested deep  interest  toward  young  Theodore,  carefully  guiding  his  scientific  education,  placing  at 
his  disposal  the  Jacobsohn  library  and  lecture-room,  the  latter  containing  all  the  acoustic  and 
scientific  apparatus  known  at  that  period.  In  return  Theodore  assisted  the  teachers  and  profes- 
sors of  acoustics  and  mathematics  in  their  lectures  and  experiments.  Here  it  soon  became  clear 
to  him  that  a  pianoforte  in  reality  is  a  physical  instrument  for  the  production  of  sound.  But 
the  realization  of  this  early-conceived  conviction  was  destined  to  be  delayed  for  several  decades, 
when  Theodore  Steinway,  as  matured  inventor  and  creator  of  the  new  system  of  building 
pianos,  finally  and  totally  abandoned  the  old  school  of  piano-making,  which  depended  entirely 
upon  autodactic  usages  and  tenaciously  adhered  to  contradictory  systems,  unable  to  stand 
before  the  application  and  tests  of  scientific  principles.  But  leaving  this  theme  as  too  volumi- 
nous for  the  object  of  this  biography,  we  return  to  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway. 
In  May,  1850,  when  the  father,  Henry  E.  Steinway,  with  his  family,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  young  Theodore  was  free  from  military  service,  and  this  was  the  principal  reason  why 
he  was  selected  to  carry  on  and  finish  up  the  father's  business.  In  the  year  1852  Mr.  Theodore 
married  a  highly  cultured  young  lady  in  his  native  town,  and  the  cherished  idea  of  winding  up 
business  and  joining  the  rest  of  the  family  in  New  York  was  abandoned,  the  more  so  as  the 
social  and  political  conditions  of  Germany  had  vastly  improved,  and  with  it  Mr.  Theodore's 
business,  which  became  so  extended  and  prosperous  that  in  1859  it  was  removed  to  the  city  of 
Brunswick,  where  within  a  few  years  he  built  up  a  large,  lucrative  business,  the  reputation  of 
which  extended  all  over  central  Europe.  In  1S62  he  met  his  brother  Henry,  Jr.,  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London,  where  Steinway  &  Sons  were  awarded  a  First  Prize  Medal  for  their 
pianos  exhibited  on  that  occasion.  In  May,  1864,  Mr.  Theodore  and  his  wife  made  a  trip  of 
pleasure  and  recreation  to  New  York,  when  the  whole  family — father,  mother,  five  sons  and 
two  daughters— were  for  the  first  and  last  time  reunited.  In  March,  1865,  great  private  mis- 
fortunes fell  upon  the  family,  the  second  son,  Charles,  succumbing  to  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  while  on  a  visit  of  recreation  to  Brunswick,  Germany,  and  the  third  son,  Henry,  who  had 
been  ill  for  several  years,  dying  in  New  York.  These  misfortunes  were  the  direct  cause  of  Mr. 
Theodore's  removal  to  New  York,  for  though  himself  in  affluent  circumstances,  the  sole  posses- 
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sor  of  a  lucrative  celebrated  piano  manufactory,  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  family  and  his 
aged  parents  outweighed  all  other  considerations.  In  October,  1865,  Mr.  Theodore  and  wife 
arrived  in  New  York,  he  entering  as  full  partner  in  the  business  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  and 
assumed  his  duties  as  scientific  director  of  the  factory,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  inventive 
genius  and  energy,  while  his  brother  William,  as  before,  conducted  the  mercantile  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  firm.  In  1866  the  firm  erected  Steinway  Hall,  the  splendid  acoustic  properties 
of  which  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  artists  and  musicians.  Unfettered  by  other  duties 
and  cares  of  any  kind,  and  with  every  advantage  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway 's 
inventive  genius  began  to  develop  itself.  His  first  efforts  were  directed  toward  constructing 
upright  pianos  able  to  stand  the  effects  of  the  severe  North  American  climate  as  well  as  the 
grand  and  square  piano  did.  A  deep-rooted  (and  well-founded)  prejudice  existed  at  that  time 
all  over  the  country  against  upright  pianos,  chiefly  caused  by  the  wretched  wooden  French 
upright  pianos,  which  would  fall  to  pieces  within  a  short  time  after  their  importation,  as  also 
the  poor  American  imitations  of  these  French  models.  His  upright  pianos  in  Germany  had 
achieved  quite  a  reputation  there;  he  had  also  brought  with  him  a  set  of  workmen  highly 
skilled  in  making  such  instruments.  These  men  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  department  of  men 
trained  by  him  to  make  upright  pianos  in  New  York.  Even  after  the  construction  of  the  most 
superior  upright  pianos,  matchless  in  tone,  touch,  and  durability,  many  obstacles  had  to  be  over- 
come, chief  of  which  was  the  opposition  of  the  workmen,  who,  trained  for  grand  and  square 
pianos,  were  disinclined  to  learn  the  making  of  upright  pianos.  But  Theodore,  whose  energy 
and  perseverance  were  equal  to  his  skill,  was  not  to  be  checkmated;  the  newly  constructed 
upright  pianos  were  introduced,  appreciated,  and  are  now  generally  preferred  by  the  American 
public  to  the  square  pianos,  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  80,000  pianofortes  made  annually  in  the 
United  States  being  upright  pianos,  more  or  less  imitations  of  the  systems  inaugurated 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway.  Of  the  thirty-four  patents  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway  from  1866  to  1889,  no  less  than  sixty-two  claims 
in  said  patents  relate  to  upright  pianos.  Shortly  after  the  introduction -of  the  upright  pianos 
Mr.  Theodore's  attention  was  also  turned  to  the  grand  piano,  the  most  natural  and  perfect 
stringed  instrument  in  existence.  By  United  States  patent  granted  to  Henry  Steinway,  Jr. , 
December  20,  1859,  for  his  overstrung  system,  vast  improvements  in  tone  and  durability  of 
grand  pianos  had  already  been  achieved  in  comparison  with  the  old  parallel-string  system 
in  grand  pianos  of  other  makers.  While  the  total  tension  (pull)  of  the  strings  in  a  European 
grand  never  exceeded  20,000  pounds,  Steinway  &  Son's  grands  already  averaged  25,000  pounds 
of  strain.  Meanwhile  piano  strings  of  steel  had  been  greatly  perfected,  and  Mr.  Theodore's 
scientific  tests  on  his  own  constructed  testing  machine  had  convinced  him  that  the  tension 
of  the  strings  in  a  grand  piano  might  be  doubled,  and  beauty  and  power  of  tone  vastly  aug- 
mented, provided  the  power  of  resistance  to  this  increased  pull  of  the  strings  could  be  secured 
in  the  architecture  and  construction  of  the  piano.  The  obstacles  were  almost  insuperable.  The 
cast-iron  frames  produced  for  all  piano  manufacturers  in  ordinary  foundries  were  not  firm  and 
reliable  enough  to  withstand  such  an  immensely  increased  strain.  Mr.  Theodore  in  the  spring 
of  1869  went  to  Europe  and  carefully  studied  the  latest  achievements  of  the  steel  and  iron 
industry  there  (in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  going  also  to  Egypt  and  witnessing  the  ceremonies 
of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal),  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  producing  a  steel  casting  invariably  withstanding  a  crushing  strain  of 
upward  of  5,000  pounds  per  square  centimetre,  while  ordinary  cast-iron  will  break  under  one- 
half  of  such  a  pull.  Steinway  &  Sons  in  1872  erected  their  own  foundry  at  Astoria,  opposite 
120th  Street,  New  York,  producing  their  own  steel  cupola-shaped  frames  for  every  piano  manu- 
factured by  them  since.     After  inventing  and  patenting,  in  1872,  his  duplex  scale,  and,  in 
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1875,  the  present  grand  piano  repetition  action,  and  new  steel  frame  construction  in  grand. 
pianos — all  of  which  secured  to  his  firm  the  highest  award  for  pianos  and  piano  metal-frame 
castings,  viz.,  "Highest  degree  of  excellence  in  all  their  styles  of  pianos,"  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876 — Mr.  Theodore  in  1877-78  invented  and  patented  an  entirely 
new  system  in  the  wooden  architecture  of  grand  pianos.  The  old  way  of  building  up  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  grand-piano  cases  of  short  pieces,  joined  together  like  brick,  was  abandoned, 
and  in  its  stead  an  entirely  new  system  created,  by  which  a  series  of  layers  of  wood  in  one 
length  were  glued  together  and  bent  into  the  required  form  by  means  of  immense  steel  presses. 
Thus  the  problem  was  solved  to  apply  the  law  of  science,  according  to  which  the  tone  vibrations 
invariably  follow  the  longitudinal  fibre  of  the  wood,  while  cross-fibres  interrupt  the  vibrations. 
A  parlor  grand  only  six  feet  long  was  constructed  embodying  the  new  construction  of  the  steel 
cupola  frame  and  construction  of  exterior  and  interior  case,  of  comparative  lightness  and  elegance, 
yet  having  fully  50,000  pounds  tension  of  strings  and  being  far  superior  in  power  and  beauty  of 
tone  to  even  the  large  concert  grand,  which,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  had  been  crowned 
with  the  first  of  the  grand  gold  medals  of  merit.  This  new  system  was  at  once  applied  to  all  parlor 
and  concert  grands  produced  by  the  firm,  necessitating  the  establishment  of  Steinway  &  Sons' 
own  steam  saw-mill  at  Astoria  in  order  to  saw  logs  of  twenty-three  feet  length  into  the  veneers 
and  layers  required.  In  his  thirty-four  United  States  patents,  sixty -three  claims  relate  to  grand 
pianos.  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway  attended  personally  to  the  exhibition  of  Steinway  &  Sons' 
grand,  upright,  and  square  pianos  at  the  Paris  World's  Fair  of  1867.  His  inventions  shown  in 
the  pianos  at  that  time,  especially  the  compression  of  the  sound-board  and  regulating  its  tension 
to  the  pull  of  the  strings,  created  considerable  sensation  in  musical  and  scientific  circles.  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  Carl  V. ,  awarded  the  Grand  Honorary  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Steinway,  and  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  bestowed  academical  honors  upon  him. 
In  the  fall  of  1867,  on  invitation,  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway  delivered  an  oration  before  the 
assembled  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  was  (together  with  his  brother 
William)  elected  Academical  Member.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Theodore  was  voted  a  grand 
testimonial  medal  of  merit,  and  elected  an  Honorary  Member  by  the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris.  In  1880  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway 
the  grand  gold  medal  of  the  State  for  his  achievements  in  the  art  of  piano-building.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Steinway  travelled  extensively ;  in  his  younger  days,  all  over  central  Europe  to  study  in 
his  business,  and  later  on  in  America,  Europe,  and  Africa,  always  with  a  view  of  studying 
the  achievements  and  requirements  of  the  different  races  as  to  musical  instruments.  He  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  rarest  collections  of  musical  instruments  of  all  ages  in  existence,  and  was 
himself  a  most  profound  student  and  thorough  expert  in  that  direction,  and  acquainted  with 
every  form  of  piano  ever  attempted  in  any  country.  Under  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway's  personal 
practical  tuition  his  grown-up  nephews,  Charles  H.  Steinway,  Fred.  T.  Steinway,  George  A. 
Steinway,  and  Henry  Ziegler,  were  trained  as  expert,  scientific  piano-makers,  to  enable  them  to 
successfully  conduct  Steinway  &  Sons'  establishments  in  New  York,  Astoria,  London,  and 
Hamburg,  under  Theodore  Steinway's  motto: 

"  Geselle  ist  wer  was  kann, 
Meister  ist  wer  was  ersann, 
Lehrling  ist  Jedermann." 

TRANSLATION : 

"Journeymen  are  all  who  can, 
Master,  he  who  invents  the  plan, 
Apprentice  each  and  every  man." 

C.  F.  Theodore  Steinway  died  March  26,  1889,  while  at  Brunswick,  Germany. 
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CLEMENT  A.  GRISCOM. 

Clement  Acton  Griscom,  of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  International  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  owns  the  famous  American  Line  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  steamship  companies 
of  the  world,  largely  owing  to  his  achievement,  was  born  in  the  Quaker  City,  March  15,  1841. 
Occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  younger  element  of  the  men  who 
form  the  city's  active  contingent  to-day,  he  comes  from  ancestors  who  were  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  Philadelphia's  moral  and  material  interests  since  its  foundation 
in  1682.  The  pioneer  of  the  family  in  America,  Andrew  Griscom,  a  friend  and  close  associate 
of  William  Penn,  came  from  England  in  1680,  and  assisted  the  proprietor  in  founding  the 
colony.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Grand  Jury  of  the  Province  of  which  Penn  was  the 
foreman  and  which  included  in  its  number  another  ancestor  of  our  subject,  Samuel  Carpenter. 
On  the  maternal  side  also  Mr.  Griscom  is  descended  from  distinguished  colonial  ancestry,  the 
earliest  of  whom  was  Thomas  Lloyd,  who  figures  prominently  in  the  annals  of  the  Province  as 
Deputy-Governor,  and  President  of  the  Council  from  1684  to  1693.  The  parents  of  our  subject 
were  Dr.  John  D.  Griscom,  who  was  a  physician  of  noted  ability  in  Philadephia,  and  Margaret 
Acton,  daughter  of  the  late  Clement  Acton,  of  Salem,  N.  J.  Mr.  Griscom  was  educated  in  both 
public  and  private  schools  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  more  advanced  studies  were  carried  on  in  the 
Central  High  School  and  at  the  Friends'  Academy.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  school  days  and 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years  he  began  the  special  and  practical  education  which  led  on  by 
logical  and  natural  progress  to  that  devotion  of  his  talents  to  the  problems  of  trans-oceanic  nav- 
igation which  has  had  momentous  final  outcome  of  accomplishment.  It  was  with  the  old  es- 
tablished shipping  house  of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons  that  he  began  his  acquaintance  with  the 
trade  and  business  of  navigation,  and  that,  in  humble  capacity  at  first,  but  with  constantly  in- 
creasing responsibility  as  he  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  bearing  it,  he  learned  in  detail  and 
thoroughly  everything  that  pertained  to  the  intricate  and  arduous  calling  which  he  had  elected 
to  follow  and  was  destined  not  only  to  succeed  in,  but  to  surpass,  or  rather  to  supplement  with 
creative  or  constructive  work,  which  has  revolutionized  trans-oceanic  transportation  and  re- 
stored the  flag  to  American  shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade.  Possessing  marked  ability 
and  discharging  conscientiously  any  duty  that  fell  to  him,  he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  employers  that  in  1863  he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
firm.  He  gradually  came  to  have  almost  entire  and  exclusive  control  of  the  shipping  and 
steamship  interests  which  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  house.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  spirit  of  progressiveness  which  has  all  the  way  through  life  been  one  of  his 
leading  characteristics,  he  enlarged  upon  his  general  usefulness  by  a  close  study  of  marine 
architecture  as  applied  to  the  commercial  marine,  and  the  result  was  that  he  kept  the  interests 
entrusted  to  his  management  and  to  his  firm  fully  abreast  of  the  times  and  in  some  respects 
ahead  of  them ;  while  furthermore  he  attained  a  thoroughness  of  knowledge  in  that  art  which 
has  led  in  later  years  to  his  being  recognized  as  an  authority  upon  it  by  his  associates  in 
business.  His  election  as  the  first  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  and  his  recent  re-election,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  is  indicative  that 
he  is  regarded  as  we  have  indicated,  and  also  suggestive  of  his  general  popularity  among  men  of 
his  vocation.  He  was  also  elected  an  Honorary  Associate  Member  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects  in  1S93,  a  distinction  which  at  that  time  had  only  been  conferred  upon  three 
others,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  of  Eussia,  Lord  Kelvin,  of  England,  and  Depuy  de 
Lome,  of  France.    On  May  10, 1871,  the  International  Navigation  Company  was  organized  under 
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a  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Griscom  was  one  of  its  founders — in 
fact,  one  of  those  most  influential  in  bringing  it  into  existence.  The  strength  of  this  concern  is 
well  attested  by  the  men  who  constituted  its  first  Board  of  Directors :  James  A.  Wright,  H.  H. 
Houston,  Joseph  D.  Potts,  W.  G.  Warden,  and  Mr.  Griscom,  all  of  Philadelphia  and  all  widely 
known  beyond  that  city.  Of  these  Mr.  Wright  was  chosen  President  and  Mr.  Griscom  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Wright  resigned  the  Presidency  and  membership  in  the  Board  January  4,  1888, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Griscom  was  elected  by  the  Board  to  succeed  him.  Messrs.  Peter  Wright  & 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  were  the  general  agents  of  the  company  from  the  time  of 
its  organization  until  December  31,  1891,  at  which  date  the  International  Navigation  Company 
undertook  to  manage  its  commercial  business  with  its  own  staff  of  officers — and  in  order  to  give 
his  full  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  company  Mr.  Griscom  retired  December  31,  1892,  from  the 
firm  with  which  as  man  and  boy  he  had  been  uninterruptedly  connected  for  thirty-five  years. 
The  beginning  of  the  International  Navigation  Company  was  modest,  but  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion; and  under  wise,  conservative,  but  still  pushing  and  energetic  methods  it  has  forged  steadily 
ahead — and  the  time  was  long  since  reached  when  it  surpassed  all  of  its  rivals,  young  and  old, 
in  the  amount  of  its  business.  It  has  for  some  years  controlled  and  operated  more  tonnage  in 
the  Transatlantic  trade  than  any  of  its  competitors,  and  has  been  constantly  adding  to  its  fa- 
cilities. In  order  to  enlarge  the  capital  of  the  enterprise  which  the  International  Navigation 
Company  of  Pennsylvania  founded  and  fostered,  and  to  more  effectually  consolidate  into  one 
ownership  all  the  companies  that  owned  the  old  Inman  Line  and  the  Red  Star  Line,  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Company  of  New  Jersey  was  organized  June  21,  1893,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $15,000,000.  This  great  company  owns  practically  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bel- 
gian corporation  known  as  the  Red  Star  Line,  and  of  the  English  corporation,  the  Interna- 
tional Navigation  Company  (Limited),  and  in  addition  the  four  steamers  of  the  American  Line 
bought  by  the  International  Navigation  Company  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
in  1884,  and  paid  for  in  a  very  moderate  share  of  its  capital  stock.  Through  its  ownership  and 
control  of  these  three  companies,  it  is  practically  the  owner  of  three  great  Transatlantic  lines, 
embracing  twenty  iron  and  steel  steamships,  foremost  among  which  are  the  American  steamers 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  (which  constituted  until  very  recently  the  only  Trans- 
atlantic line  under  the  American  flag)  supplemented  now  by  the  superb  New  York  and  Paris, 
also  the  nine  steamers  of  the  Red  Star  line,  Friesland,  Noordland,  Westernland,  Waesland, 
Rhynland,  Belgenland,  Pennland,  Switzerland,  Nederland,  and  still  further  the  four  steamers 
Berlin,  Chester,  Kensington,  and  Southwark,  owned  by  the  International  Navigation  Company, 
Limited,  and  as  we  write  this  argosy  is  about  to  be  splendidly  reinforced  by  the  sumptuous  St. 
Louis  and  her  sister  ship  St.  Paul.  This  fleet  performs  a  weekly  service  between  New  York  and 
Southampton,  a  weekly  service  between  New  York  and  Antwerp,  a  weekly  service  between 
Philadelphia  and  Liverpool,  and  a  fortnightly  service  between  Philadelphia  and  Antwerp.  Of 
the  operations  of  this  large  fleet  Mr.  Griscom  has  been  practically  the  responsible  manager  and 
head.  It  was  through  the  exercise  of  his  progressive  and  thoroughly  practical  ideas  as  to  the 
potential  excellence  of  the  Transatlantic  passenger  that  the  travelling  public  secured  certain 
advantages  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  convenience  and  the  assurance  of  safety  such  as  no  one 
else  seems  to  have  thought  of  as  practicable,  until  Mr.  Griscom  led  the  way.  He  had  come 
quite  early  in  his  career  to  the  conviction  that  ocean  steamship  travel  was  only  in  its  infancy, 
and- determined  to  improve  it.  He  rightly  conjectured  .that  it  would  pay,  in  a  practical  sense, 
that  is,  in  a  largely  increased  patronage,  could  the  public  be  assured  that  the  great  ocean-going 
ships  were  not  only  swift  but  as  safe  as  human  foresight  could  make  them ;  and  that  with  these 
advantages  the}7,  should  possess  such  features  as  to  give  the  passenger  a  degree  of  comfort  hith- 
erto unattaiued,  and  in  short  all  the  surroundings  of  luxury  and  elegance  that  money  and  good 
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taste  could  devise.  To  combine  these  desirable  qualities,  or,  in  other  words,  to  realize  Mr.  Gris- 
com's  ideals,  those  truly  magnificent  steamships,  the  New  York  and  the  Paris,  were  built. 
With  their  advent  opened  a  new  era  of  Transatlantic  travel.  It  required  a  strong  faith  in 
the  appreciativeness  of  the  public  for  Mr.  Griscom  and  his  associates  to  expend  the  large  capital 
that  the  construction  of  these  marine  palaces  cost,  but  results  have  vindicated  their  judgment. 
Indeed  the  bold  venture  must  have  been  most  highly  gratifying  in  its  results,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  the  company  soon  began  planning  to  increase  the  number  of  its  ships  of  the  same 
high  class,  or  indeed,  to  surpass  them.  The  New  York  and  the  Paris  were  without  any  ques- 
tion the  most  triumphant  embodiments  of  naval  architecture  constructed  up  to  their  time,  and 
have  only  been  exceeded  since  by  those  latest  triumphs  of  the  same  company,  the  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Paul.  The  first  two  named  steamships  in  dimensions  exceeded  when  designed  those  of  any 
other  floating  structures,  excepting  only  the  Great  Eastern,  and  their  propelling  machinery — 
twin  engines  and  twin  screws — is  the  most  perfect  known ;  they  have  every  provision  tending 
to  assure  safety,  and  their  fittings  and  furnishings  surpass  in  elegance  and  richness  any  other 
steamships  in  the  world.  In  size,  strength,  beauty,  speed,  safety,  and  comfort  they  exceeded 
anything  else  afloat.  They  were  Clyde-built  and  both  launched  in  1888.  They  are  each  560 
feet  long  on  the  promenade  deck,  63^  feet  wide,  and  have  59J  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  their  gross 
tonnage  is  10,800  tons.  It  was  these  two  magnificent  steamships  which  were  formally  placed 
under  the  American  flag  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1893,  as  the  first  of  a  line  to  follow  under 
the  ownership  of  the  same  company,  and  probably  (according  to  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  careful  thought)  of  a  larger  line  under  many  other  owners — an  American  argosy.  It 
was  through  Mr.  Griscom  and  the  company  of  which  he  is  the  President  that  this  measure  was 
brought  about.  It  was  not  easily  accomplished,  for  when  the  company  attempted  to  attain  this 
end  they  found  the  way  beset  with  difficulties.  Mr.  Griscom 's  persistence,  however,  finally 
overcame  all  obstacles  and  effected  a  result  of  which  every  American  citizen  should  be  proud. 
Athough  built  for  Americans  and  owned  by  Americans,  the  ships  were  essentially  from  a  legal 
standpoint  British  ships,  and  the  owners  could  not  obtain  for  them  the  right  to  an  American 
registry  or  to  carry  the  American  flag  except  by  a  special  act  of  Congress.  This  was  duly 
passed  in  May,  1892,  but  the  opponents  of  free  ships  made  it  a  condition  that  the  American 
owners  could  not  have  them  placed  under  the  United  States  flag  unless  they  agreed  to  construct 
in  American  shipyards  two  similar  vessels  or  vessels  of  an  equal  aggregate  tonnage.  It  was 
under  this  condition  that  the  company  gave  to  the  Cramps  of  Philadelphia  the  contracts  for  the 
twin  steamships  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  The  ceremony  of  investing  the  first  of  the  two 
great  steamships — New  York — with  our  flag,  appropriately  enough  was  set  for  Washington's 
birthday — February  22,  1893 — and  afforded  the  most  fitting  celebration  of  that  time-honored 
anniversary  that  has  been  known,  perhaps,  in  our  whole  history.  The  ceremonies,  attended  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Cabinet  and  distinguished  citizens,  were  conducted  by  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, President  of  the  United  States,  who  in  the  course  of  his  address  said:  "We  lift  the  flag 
to-day  over  one  ship — a  magnificent  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  one  of  the  best  afloat  on 
any  sea.  That  event  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  its  interest  to  me  is  in  the  fact  that  this  ship 
is  the  type  and  precursor  of  many  others  that  are  to  float  this  flag."  It  was  precisely  because 
this  ceremony  was  the  forerunner  and  visible  sign  of  the  placing  of  the  American  flag  upon  a 
line  of  steamships  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails,  in  fact  the  restoration  of  the  flag  to 
American  shipping,  that  the  occasion  was  important  and  deeply  significant.  This  event,  and 
the  line  of  action  which  led  up  to  it,  was  the  means  of  introducing  Mr.  Griscom  prominently 
to  a  wider  public  than  had  theretofore  knowledge  of  his  character  and  work.  He  was  every- 
where accorded  a  meed  of  praise  for  this  great  achievement,  not  alone  benefiting  the  company 
of  which  he  is  the  head,  but  the  whole  country,  by  blazing  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  its 
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lost  commerce.  The  press  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  gave  instant  and  hearty  recognition 
to  Mr.  Griscom's  valuable  service  and  signal  success,  the  conservative  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  voicing  the  universal  sentiment  when,  in  summing  up  a  long  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  said  that  to  his  "intelligence,  enterprise,  and  public  spirit  is  largely,  chiefly  due  the  suc- 
cess of  a  movement  which  has  already  given  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  two 
magnificent  ships,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  give  it  many  more."  Scarcely  less  interesting 
than  the  flag-raising  on  the  New  York,  in  New  York  harbor,  was  the  reception  given  on  board 
that  steamship  when  she  reached  Southampton  on  her  first  trip  under  the  new  colors,  on  March  7, 
and  the  ceremonies  on  the  Paris  when  she  also  was  invested  with  the  American  flag  in  New 
York  on  the  same  day.  The  appreciation  of  Mr.  Griscom's  labors  in  securing  congressional 
legislation  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  finest  fleet  of  mail  and  passenger  ships 
under  the  home  flag,  and  redounding  so  conspicuously  to  the  honor  of  Philadelphia,  not  only 
found  ready  expression  in  the  press,  as  has  been  shown,  but  was  evidenced  by  the  formal  utter- 
ance of  many  public  bodies.  From  none  of  the  latter  was  the  expression  more  promptly  and 
strongly  voiced  than  from  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  always  foremost  in  reply  to  any 
appeal  to  patriotic  sentiment.  That  body  addressed  to  Mr.  Griscom  a  communication  contain- 
ing congratulatory  resolutions  and  the  proffer  of  a  complimentary  banquet,  which  was  duly 
held  on  April  18,  and  was  a  most  pronounced  and  deserved  ovation  to  Mr.  Griscom  and  his 
associates.  During  this  period  of  important  events  in  the  history  of  American  shipping  there  was 
quietly  going  on  at  the  yards  of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany, in  Philadelphia,  a  stupendous  work  for  the  same  company  which  had  achieved  the  tri- 
umphs we  have  just  described.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  construction  of  the  superb 
sister  steamships,  the  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Paul,  built  under  the  conditions  arranged  by  the 
International  Navigation  Company  and  the  United  States  Government,  already  described.  Of 
these  great  "floating  palaces,"  about  11,000  gross  registered  tonnage,  eclipsing  in  safety,  speed, 
comfort,  and  luxury  any  steamships  afloat  in  the  waters  of  the  world,  the  St.  Louis  was  launched 
November  12,  1894,  and  on  that  day  was  witnessed  by  a  concourse  of  people,  probably  the  great- 
est ever  assembled  for  a  similar  occasion,  what  may  be  without  exaggeration  termed  the  most 
important  launch  which  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States.  It  represented  the  very  acme  of 
American  enterprise  in  the  projection  and  execution  of  Transatlantic  navigation,  and  the  most 
massive  accomplishment  in  this  line  of  progress  in  the  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. The  national  importance  of  the  launch  of  this  ship  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  wife 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  performed  the  christening  ceremony,  and  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  participated  in  the  impressive 
ceremonies  and  made  addresses  in  which  they  dwelt  upon  the  significance  of  the  event  and  be- 
stowed praise  upon  the  projectors  of  the  great  enterprise  of  which  the  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the 
tangible  results,  and  of  which  it  was  rationally  prophesied  the  complete  restoration  of  American 
shipping  would  be  the  final  outcome.  In  the  renaissance  of  the  American  merchant  marine  the 
launch  of  the  St.  Paul,  April  10,  1895,  was  the  second  accentuation.  This  auspicious  event, 
though  comparatively  informal,  was  witnessed  by  a  vast  concourse  of  about  30,000  people,  in- 
cluding the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  a  represen- 
tative delegation  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  other  invited  guests.  The  ceremony  of  christening 
was  performed  by  Miss  Frances  C.  Griscom,  the  young  daughter  of  President  Griscom.  In 
this  momentous  accomplishment  and  in  the  several  other  triumphs  for  the  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  indeed  for  the  far  wider  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  Mr.  Griscom 
was  unquestionably  the  leading  spirit.  They  form  collectively  his  crowning  achievement,  but 
great  and  invaluable  as  his  services  have  been  toward  the  result  thus  attained,  they  have  not 
constituted  his  whole  work  nor  his  only  title  to  distinction.     He  has  been  a  peculiarly  active 
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man  in  varied  capacities  and  has  exercised  versatile  abilities.  He  has  been  interested  in  nu- 
merous important  outside  business  enterprises,  and  were  it  not  for  a  marked  faculty  for  quickly 
grasping  and  disposing  of  a  subject  he  could  not  attend  to  a  quarter  part  of  the  interests  that 
he  has  had  in  hand.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  and  holds  the 
same  office  in  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  Fidelity  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and 
the  Western  Saving  Fund  Society  (which  are  among  the  most  wealthy  and  long  established 
financial  institutions  of  Philadelphia),  also  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Transit  Company  and  was  its  first  President.  He  has 
taken  an  interest,  too,  in  city  affairs.  Finding  much  enjoyment  in  the  broader  social  life  of 
the  city  of  his  nativity  and  also  of  New  York,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia,  Rittenhouse, 
Union  League  and  Farmers  Clubs  of  the  former,  and  the  Union  Club,  Metropolitan  Club,  and 
New  York  Yacht  Club  of  the  metropolis,  St.  James  Club,  London,  Metropolitan  Club,  Washing- 
ton, Chicago  Club,  Chicago,  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  His  city  residence  is  upon 
Walnut  Street,  and  he  has  an  attractive  country  place  called  Dolobran,  near  Haverford 
College,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where  he  finds  needed  rest  from  the  cares  of  business 
and  carries  on  stock  raising  and  various  agricultural  pursuits.  All  in  all,  Mr.  Griscom  presents 
traits  of  the  highest  type  of  the  business  man  and  citizen,  endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution 
and  of  symmetrically  developed  character  and  capabilities,  useful  alike  to  his  friends  and  the 
public  of  his  time  and  generation,  and  esteemed  both  for  his  faculties  of  mind  and  qualities 
of  heart.  Mr.  Griscom  married  Frances  Canby  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  William 
C.  and  Rachel  M.  Biddle,  and  has  five  children — Helen  Biddle,  married  to  Samuel  Bettle, 
Clement  A.,  Rodman  E.,  Lloyd  Carpenter,  and  Frances  C.  Griscom. 


WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS. 

That  vast  industrial  establishment  of  Philadelphia,  known  as  the  "William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,"  which  employs  a  colony  of  five  thousand  men,  constitut- 
ing an  industrial  town  in  itself,  and  is  occupied  in  swelling  the  commercial  fleets  of  the  world's 
seas,  and  building  a  navy  for  the  nation,  is  the  outcome  of  the  long  labors  of  William  Cramp 
and  his  several  sons,  and  its  history  is  the  story  of  their  lives,  collectively  and  inseparably.  It 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  to  whom  belongs  the  greater  credit — to  the  father,  for  the  laying  of 
the  foundations  and  the  pioneering  of  the  great  work,  or  to  the  sons,  for  the  magnificent  mod- 
ern development  of  what  their  father  founded ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  services  so  over- 
lapped or  merged  in  the  middle  period  of  the  institution's  growth  (even  as  those  of  the  sons, 
among  themselves,  commingled  in  the  later  period)  that  the  story  may  best  proceed  without  too 
fine  distinction  as  to  particular  personal  part  in  the  great  upbuilding,  but  rather  with  attention 
directed  to  the  main  results  reached  by  the  workings  of  a  harmonious  and  really  indivisible  force 
operating  as  a  whole.  To  this  line  then  will  our  sketch  be  confined,  after  giving  a  few  biographical 
details  concerning  the  founder  of  the  institution  and  the  father  of  the  present  family  who  oper- 
ate it.  Born  on  Otis  Street,  Kensington  (now  a  part  of  Philadelphia),  in  September,  1807,  of 
parents  who  were  both  native  Americans,  the  mother  of  English  descent,  the  father  of  German, 
both  of  excellent  character  and  good  social  standing,  young  William  Cramp,  who  was  destined 
to  stand  high  by  reason,  of  his  own  achievements,  may  be  considered  to  have  entered  the  world 
under  fairly  favorable  conditions.  He  had  the  usual  school  advantages  of  his  generation,  was 
studious,  and  made  more  than  usual  advancement.  He  was  also  religiously  inclined,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  perhaps  not  commonly  known,  even  among  those  who  were  his  intimates  in  middle  life, 
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that  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  being  guided  thereto  by  a  strong  self-choice.  It  is  only  be- 
cause his  health  failed  that  he  very  reluctantly  abandoned  his  intention  to  be  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  then,  looking  about  him  for  a  calling  which  he  could  safely  follow,  he  was  led  to  take 
up  ship-building,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  afford  him  needed  out-door  life.  He  be- 
came an  apprentice  to  a  most  thorough  master  of  the  craft,  Samuel  Grice,  a  noted  ship-builder 
of  his  day,  and  under  him  the  young  man  received  a  practical  preliminary  education  in  his 
chosen  calling  that  went  a  long  way  toward  preparing  him  for  the  success  he  afterward  at- 
tained. In  1830,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  started  in  business  for  himself  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  establishment  which  was  to  become  famous,  and  to  employ  his  ener- 
gies for  a  period  of  well-nigh  fifty  years.  Very  different  from  the  present  great  establish- 
ment was  the  shipyard  that  he  then  opened  on  the  Delaware  River  at  the  foot  of  Palmer  Street ; 
but  though  small,  from  latter-day  comparisons,  it  was  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  its 
energetic  and  always  far-seeing  proprietor  constantly  kept  it  up  to  advancing  requirements.  He 
was  in  fact  a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  and  was  constantly  planning  and  carrying  into  effect  new 
departures  in  the  construction  of  vessels.  At  first  he  built  barks  and  brigs  for  the  merchants  of 
Philadelphia  principally,  but  his  fame  so  spread  that  he  had  patrons  from  far  beyond  his  native 
city,  and  he  was  compelled  by  increased  demands  to  secure  greater  accommodations  for  his  plant, 
which  he  did  by  establishing  himself  upon  Petty 's  Island,  and  later  he  carried  on  for  a  time  two 
distinct  yards.  In  the  year  1857,  his  family  having  in  the  mean  time  grown  up,  and  several  of 
his  sons  having  had  a  thorough  training  in  the  business  and  exhibiting  marked  qualifications 
for  it,  William  Cramp  took  into  partnership  two  sons,  Charles  H.  and  William  M.  Cramp,  and  in 
1862  his  other  sons,  Samuel  H,  Jacob  C,  and  Theodore  Cramp,  all  of  whom  are  now  and  have 
been  continuously  members  of  the  company,  with  the  single  exception  of  Theodore  Cramp,  who 
withdrew  about  twelve  years  ago.  On  their  admission  the  firm  took  the  name  of  William 
Cramp  &  Sons.  Each  performed  some  distinctive  and  important  portion  of  the  great  and  fast- 
growing  business  of  the  company,  and  together  they  formed  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  progres- 
sive, and  enlightened  commercial  companies  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Up  to  1860  the  Cramps 
had  confined  their  attention  to  the  building  of  wooden  vessels  and  had  turned  out  some  of  the 
finest  craft  of  their  kind  afloat,  and  the  fame  of  the  builders  had  been  spread  by  these  to  the 
furthest  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  brought  to  them  a  new  and  en- 
larged demand  upon  their  resources.  They  were  now  called  upon  to  build  ships  that  could 
withstand  the  shock  of  conflict,  and  to  build  them  with  an  expeditiousness  that  was  heretofore 
unknown.  How  well  they  met  the  new  demand  and  how  equal  they  were  to  the  new  respon- 
sibility was  demonstrated  in  the  building  of  the  New  Ironsides,  renowned  in  the  Rebellion.  When 
the  contract  was  signed  for  her  construction,  the  timber  of  which  she  was  to  be  built  stood  in 
the  forest,  but  it  was  cut  and  the  vessel  was  built  complete  and  plated  in  seven  months,  and  in 
eleven  months  she  was  in  action  in  Charleston  Harbor.  Other  successes  rapidly  followed  this 
achievement.  The  Chattanooga,  which  cost  a  million  of  dollars ;  the  steamship  Union;  the 
light-draught  monitor  Yazoo;  the  transports  Stanton,  Foote,  Welles,  and  Porter;  the  double- 
ender  Wyalusing;  and  other  vessels  costing  in  the  aggregate  $5,000,000,  were  built  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  many  more  rebuilt,  refitted,  or  equipped.  The  Navy  Department,  which  had 
turned  to  the  Cramps  for  aid  in  a  most  critical  time,  found  them  not  only  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy, but  generous  friends;  laboring  with  patriotic  zeal  as  well  as  business  energy  to  assist 
the  projects  of  the  Government.  During  this  period  the  immense  activity  of  the  Cramps'  estab- 
lishment may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  ships  named  and  others  built  for 
the  Government,  they  put  afloat  no  less  than  fifty  for  private  owners.  It  was  then  that  the  great 
work  done  by  the  firm  contributed  to  the  bestowal  upon  the  Delaware  of  the  expressive  name 
"The  Clyde  of  America,"  which  it  has  borne  with  constantly  increasing  worthiness,  and  prin- 
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■cipally  from  the  same  source,  ever  since.  It  was  also  during  this  same  period  that  Mr.  Cramp 
received  the  credit  for  building  the  first  propeller  tugboat  ever  constructed  in  the  United  States 
— the  Samson,  afterward  captured  and  used  as  a  gunboat  by  the  Confederates.  In  Bishop's 
" History  of  American  Manufactures,"  issued  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  the  following  details 
are  given  regarding  the  plant  of  the  firm  at  that  time,  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago : 

"William  Cramp  and  Sons'  shipyards,  two  in  number,  are  among  the  largest  in  this  coun- 
try, and  equipped  with  all  the  implements  and  facilities  necessary  for  building  both  iron  and 
modern  vessels.  The  iron  shipyard,  located  on  Eichmond  Street  above  Otis,  extends  from  the 
former  street  to  the  Delaware  Eiver,  and  has  an  area  of  six  hundred  thousand  square  feet  with 
a  river  front  of  four  hundred  feet.  The  machine  shop,  forty  by  three  hundred  feet,  contains 
some  tools  of  unusual  size,  among  which  we  might  instance  the  bending  rolls,  weighing  over 
fifteen  tons,  and  which  will  bend  sheets  of  iron  an  inch  thick  and  fourteen  feet  long,  to  a  curve 
whose  radius  is  three  feet.  This  department  also  includes  a  large  smith  shop  and  a  furnace  for 
bending  angle-iron  frames  without  a  blast.  This  furnace  is  thirty  feet  long  and  diffuses  equal 
heat  throughout  its  whole  length,  thus  obviating  the  objections  of  ordinary  furnaces,  in  which 
the  iron  is  liable  to  be  burnt  at  one  extremity  while  at  the  opposite  it  is  comparatively  cool. 
As  an  instance  of  the  facility  possessed  by  this  firm  for  rapidly  executing  work,  it  may  be  stated 
that  an  iron  side-wheel  tow-boat,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam 
in  hull,  was  begun  on  January  2,  and  on  February  6  the  plating  was  all  riveted,  and  the 
vessel,  costing  sixty  thousand  dollars,  ready  for  use  on  March  1.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  yard  for  constructing  iron  vessels.  The  other  shipyard  of  this 
firm  is  located  on  Penn  Street,  near  the  site  of  Penn's  Treaty  Ground,  and  has  a  front 'on  the 
river  of  three  hundred  feet  and  a  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet.  A  marine  railway,  capable  of 
hauling  up  vessels  of  fifteen  hundred  tons,  is  in  course  of  construction  at  this  place,  and,  when 
completed,  will  cost  about  $50,000.  Here  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  vessels  in  the  merchant 
service  were  constructed.  The  Bridgeivater,  of  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  and 
which  it  is  said  was  the  largest  merchant  vessel  ever  constructed  at  this  port,  was  built  by 
this  firm.  Her  length  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  width  of  beam  fifty  feet,  and  depth 
of  hold  thirty  feet.  This  vessel  was  launched  full-rigged ;  a  feat  that,  it  is  believed,  was  never 
before  accomplished  with  a  vessel  of  equal  tonnage.  This  firm  also  constructed  ten  steamers, 
each  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  long,  for  the  Cuban  trade ;  and  which  were  found  to  be 
so  superior  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  that  they  entirely  superseded  side- 
wheel  vessels." 

The  Bridgewater,  referred  to  above,  was  still  afloat  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cramp's  death,  and 
was  reputed  to  have  earned  fortunes  for  three  different  owners.  Another  of  the  notable  vessels 
built  by  the  firm  was  the  Morning  Light,  a  clipper  of  extraordinary  speed  and  beauty,  which 
became  famous  in  the  California  trade.  After  the  war  the  Cramps  entered  upon  another  era  of 
large  undertakings  and  constant  innovation  which  practically  revolutionized  American  ship- 
building. In  1870,  one  of  the  most  successful  maritime  enterprises  that  ever  emanated  from 
Philadelphia  took  form  in  the  construction,  for  the  American  Steamship  Company,  of  four  first- 
class  iron  steamships  to  ply  between  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool.  This  undertaking  requiring 
more  room  than  was  then  afforded  by  the  plant,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  bought  in  Kensing- 
ton, having  a  river  front  of  TOO  feet,  and  upon  this  was  soon  constructed  the  necessary  shops, 
ship-houses,  docks,  and  piers.  The  four  great  vessels  were  begun  at  the  same  time ;  the  first, 
the  Pennsylvania,  being  launched  in  August,  1872,  and  the  others,  the  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  quickly  following.  About  this  time  also  six  iron  steam-colliers,  each  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  were  built  for  the  Eeading  Eailroad  Company;  in  1874  was  constructed  the 
largest  iron  steamer  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  built  for  the  American  coastwise  trade — 
the  Columbus,  and  other  valuable  contracts  rapidly  followed.  In  the  mean  time  the  firm 
had  been  incorporated  (March,  1872),  the  better  to  carry  on  its  increasing  business,  as  "The 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,"  and  this  title  brought  promi- 
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nently  before  the  public  the  fact  that,  great  as  was  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  company, 
there  was  also  another  branch  of  its  business  which  was  of  no  mean  importance — the  construc- 
tion of  marine  engines  for  the  equipment  of  the  steam  craft  built  at  the  company's  yards.  The 
introduction  of  this  department  brought  with  it,  as  an  innovation,  the  building  of  compound 
marine  engines  in  1870.  According  to  Professor  E.  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell,  the  development 
of  modern  marine  engineering  began  in  the  United  States  when  the  Cramps  began  the  building 
of  the  engines  of  the  George  W.  Clyde — built  for  trade  between  New  York  and  San  Domingo — 
in  1811;  and  from  the  time  they  finished  the  George  W.  Clyde,  in  1872,  they  have  pushed  that 
development  constantly,  with  the  result,  in  very  recent  years,  that  the  commercial  and  naval 
vessels  constructed  by  them  and  propelled  by  triple-expansion  engines  are  the  swiftest  in  the 
world.  The  Russian  officials  who  visited  the  Centennial  Exposition,  having  inspected  Cramps' 
yards,  and  being  greatly  impressed  with  what  they  saw,  persuaded  their  Government  to  send 
the  corvette  Craysser  to  them  to  be  overhauled  and  repaired.  This  led  to  contracts  with  Eussia 
for  the  building  of  the  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Zabiaca.  They  had  just  completed  the  State 
of  California  for  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  when  the  Russian  Government  de- 
cided to  purchase  that  vessel  too,  which  was  subsequently  altered  to  a  war-vessel,  as  were  also 
the  steamships  Saratoga  and  Columbia.  About  this  time  many  improvements  were  made  in 
the  yards  and  plant  of  the  company ;  among  others  being  the  construction  of  an  immense  dry 
dock,  at  an  expense  of  half  a  million  dollars.  This  and  other  features  added  vastly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  establishment  and  kept  it  at  the  front  of  such  works  in  the  United  States. 
In  1877,  William  Cramp,  the  founder  of  this  great  industrial  institution,  who  bad  then  given 
forty-seven  years  of  unremitting  and  most  energetic  endeavor  to  its  development,  began  to  fail 
in  health,  and  two  years  later,  July  6,  1879,  he  died  at  Atlantic  City,  where  he  was  temporarily 
sojourning.  In  the  passing  away  of  the  man  who  had  thus  given  the  initial  impulse  to  the 
vast  industry,  and  had  year  by  year  advanced  it  in  magnitude  until  it  was  the  greatest  organ- 
ized activity  upon  the  Delaware,  and  world-famous  for  its  work,  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  the  company  and  its  thousands  of  employees,  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  He  was,  without 
being  in  any  sense  a  public  man,  a  most  valued  friend  of  the  public  and  a  great  promoter  of 
public  prosperity.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  of  the 
community  generally,  both  because  of  his  character  and  his  great  attainments.  He  was  a 
sincere  Christian,  a  man  of  most  upright  habits  in  business  and  in  private  life,  and  a  generous, 
just  man  in  all  relations  and  a  modest  though  stanch  and  useful  citizen.  He  served  his  city 
in  comparatively  humble  office,  seeking  nothing  for  himself,  but  only  to  be  a  factor  in  the  com- 
mon good ;  and  he  gave  largely  of  his  means  and  influence  for  the  support  of  the  nation  in  its 
time  of  peril.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  and  both  there 
and  iia  other  affiliations — patriotic,  social,  religious,  benevolent — was  a  quiet,  constant,  and  effec- 
tive power  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  every  righteous  cause.  After  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  great  business  of  which  he  had  been  the  head  was  carried  on  by  the  sons  who  had 
been  associated  with  him,  Charles  Henry  Cramp,  the  senior  son,  being  chosen  President  of  the 
company.  He  and  the  other  sons  in  the  company,  who  have  devoted  the  whole  of  their  adult 
lives  to  its  upbuilding,  are  men  who  resemble  their  father  in  ability,  taste,  character,  and  habits 
of  thought  and  life;  and  like  him  they  have  the  unqualified  respect,  the  admiration,  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community.  They  are  citizens  first  alike  in  modesty  and  worth,  whose  energies 
are  chiefly  absorbed  in  the  conduct  of  their  immense  business,  but  with  an  interest  in  every- 
thing that  conserves  the  well-being  of  the  city  and  state  and  country.  They  are  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  League  and  of  other  social  organizations  of  the  foremost  rank.  The  sons  of 
William  Cramp,  viz.,  Charles  H,  born  May  9,  1828;  William  M.,  born  January  29,  1832; 
Samuel  H,  born  October  29,  1833,  and  Jacob  C,  born  August  8,  1835 — carrying  on  collectively 
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the  work  begun  by  their  father,  in  due  time  will,  probably,  in  turn  pass  the  business,  enor- 
mously enlarged  by  them,  onward  to  their  sons;  for  several  of  the  third  generation  are  stu- 
dents of  shipbuilding  and  hold  important  positions  in  the  establishment.  Apropos  of  this  topic, 
one  of  the  company  recently  said:  "Although  this  is  a  young  country  and  though  heredity  is 
unknown  here,  yet  Cramps'  is  to-day  the  oldest  shipyard  in  the  world  under  the  continuous 
management  of  one  family,  and  the  only  one  in  which  three  generations  of  artisans,  continuously 
in  one  employ,  can  be  found  working  side  by  side."  When  William  Cramp  died,  the  number 
of  vessels  built  at  his  yards  had  run  up  to  207,  and  since  that  time  the  total  has  reached  nearly 
300.  Of  late  years,  the  vessels  have  nearly  all  been  very  large  ones,  so  that  their  mere  number 
does  not  fully  express  the  output  of  the  establishment.  Among  the  great  vessels  built  and 
completed  were  the  United  States  gunboat  Yorktown,  and  the  cruisers  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Newark,  Vesuvius,  New  York,  Columbia,  and  its  exact  counterpart,  the  Minneapolis. 
Naval  architects  have  had  as  their  chief  aim  of  late  years  the  combination  of  high  speed  with 
large  coal  endurance,  and  in  the  act  approved  June  30,  1890,  provision  was  made  for  a  vessel 
of  about  7,000  tons  displacement  and  21  knots  speed,  to  cost,  exclusive  of  armament,  not  more 
than  $2,750,000.  On  this  basis  a  design  was  developed,  officially  known  as  "Cruiser  No.  12," 
whose  construction  the  Cramps'  Company  undertook  by  contract,  signed  November  19,  1890,  for 
$2,725,000.  The  Columbia  and  the  Minneapolis  are  412  feet  long  in  the  load  water-line,  58  feet 
extreme  beam,  22  feet  6£  inches  normal  draught,  and  displace  over  7,500  tons.  Their  power 
consists  of  three  three-cylinder  vertical,  inverted,  triple-expansion  engines  having  about  22,000 
collective  indicated  horse-power,  and  driving  three  screws.  This  power  is  guaranteed  to  produce 
a  speed  of  21  knots  an  hour  under  the  usual  trial  conditions.  The  vessels  named,  and  the  Indiana 
and  Massachusetts  and  Iowa,  battle-ships  of  the  first  class,  and  the  cruisers  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  are  among  the  fairly  illustrative  examples  of  the  latter-day  capability  of  the  Cramps' 
establishment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  company  has  constructed  also  the 
heavy  machinery  for  these  great  battle-ships  and  cruisers,  and  that  they  have  pushed  it  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  keeping  with  the  other  branches  of  construction.  Their  greatest  triumph 
in  this  direction  was  in  the  machinery  of  the  Columbia,  and  they  proved  that  they  are  able  to 
lead  the  world  in  the  speed  of  ships,  and  that  their  triple-expansion  engines  are  unequalled 
in  construction  by  any  in  this  country  or  any  other.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  colossal  machines  for  the  10,298-ton  battle-ships — the  cruisers  New  York, 
Columbia  and  Minneapolis — the  limit  of  size  and  weight  of  boilers  of  the  cylindrical  or  tubular 
type  has  been  reached.  Those  for  the  New  York  have  a  diameter  of  15  feet  9  inches,  and 
weighed  each  70  tons.  While  performing  this  line  of  tremendous  work  for  the  Government 
and  practically  building  a  new  navy  for  the  nation,  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
European  powers,  the  Company  has  also  built  some  of  the  most  noted  steam  yachts  in  the 
world:  Jay  Gould's  sumptuous  and  swift  Atalanta,  the  Corsair  for  Charles  J.  Osborne,  and 
the  Stranger  for  George  A.  Osgood,  and  as  a  crowning  achievement  has  put  upon  the  seas  the 
greatest  of  commercial  steamships.  Of  these,  the  latest,  the  largest,  the  swiftest,  and  most 
splendid  are  the  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Paul,  the  new  American  Line  ships ;  the  former  launched 
November  12,  1894,  the  President  of  the  United  States  being  in  attendance  and  the  christening 
performed  by  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and  the  occasion  being  the 
most  important  and  impressive  in  the  history  of  the  company.  The  St.  Paid,  which  is  well  ad- 
vanced toward  completion  and  was  launched  April  10,  1895,  is  the  sister  ship  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  exactly  like  her.  Each  ship  is  10,700  tons  capacity  and  has  a  length  of  554  feet  with  a 
beam  of  62  feet  9  inches.  The  motive  power  consists  of  two  quadruple-expansion,  vertical, 
six-cylinder  engines,  on  four  cranks  driving  twin  screws.  Steam  is  supplied  by  ten  boilers, 
and   at  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  it  is  expected  that  the  engines  and  auxiliaries  will  develop 
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about  20,000  horse-power.  While  running  in  deep  water  the  draught  may  be  maintained  at 
one  depth  by  taking  water  ballast  into  the  large  double  bottoms  as  the  coal  is  consumed.  Then, 
just  before  the  ship  reaches  port,  this  water  may  be  pumped  out  and  the  ship's  draught  thereby 
lessened ;  so  that  at  New  York,  for  instance,  it  will  be  possible  for  her  to  come  in  at  any  stage 
of  the  tide.  The  interior  of  the  ship  is  divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  without  any  doors 
or  openings  whatever  into  intervening  bulkheads,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  renders  the  vessel 
absolutely  unsinkable.  It  is  even  said  that  if  the  vessel  should  be  cut  in  two  by  a  collision,  the 
separated  portions  would  float,  independent  of  each  other.  The  accommodations  of  these  steam- 
ships provide  for  about  1,500  passengers;  of  which  350  are  first-class,  200  second-class,  and  900 
steerage.  The  St.  Louis  sailed  from  New  York,  June  5,  1895,  on  her  maiden  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  bound  for  Southampton,  carrying  with  her  the  good  wishes  of  every  American 
who  hopes  to  see  the  American  merchant-marine  again  become  a  power  on  the  high  seas.  The 
New  York  Herald,  of  that  date,  thus  spoke  of  this  auspicious  event: 

"The  St.  Louis'  First  Voyage. — As  the  new  transatlantic  liner  St.  Louis  leaves  this  port 
for  Southampton  to-day,  she  will  probably  attract  a  greater  amount  of  attention  than  has  been 
accorded  to  any  other  merchant  steamer  in  the  United  States'  waters  for  many  a  year.  Wholly 
the  product  of  this  country,  the  St.  Louis  is  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  maritime  triumphs 
under  the  American  flag,  such  as  were  common  in  our  history  before  the  civil  war.  There  are 
many  optimistic  enthusiasts  who  believe  that  we  shall  go  on  from  success  to  success  until  the 
shipbuilders  of  the  world  will  take  their  lessons  from  the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Poto- 
mac, rather  than  from  the  Old  World  yards  of  to-day.  While  the  owners  and  builders  of  the 
St.  Louis  have  carefully  sought  to  give  the  impression  that  no  unusual  speed  is  expected  from 
her,  there  is  a  strong  hope  among  the  American  people  that  she  will  at  least  be  the  fastest 
steamer  of  her  size  in  the  world.  And  if  she  should  actually  beat  all  existing  records  before 
the  end  of  this  summer,  the  American  eagle  would  soar  very  high  indeed.  Here's  luck  to  the 
St.  Louis  /" 

In  the  official  speed -trial  for  acceptance  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
which  took  place  in  the  English  Channel,  August  20,  1895,  the  St.  Louis  averaged  more  than 
22  knots  in  the  four-hours'  trial;  thereby  also  winning  a  mail-carrying  contract  for  ten  years, 
at  the  rate  of  $i  per  mile  for  a  weekly  service  between  New  York  and  Southampton,  the  con- 
tract taking  effect  on  October  12,  1895.  Eeferring  to  this  trial,  The  Neiv  York  Herald  of  Au- 
gust 21  says,  under  the  caption — "Best  Shipbuilders  in  the  World:" 

"When  the  English  people  read  in  their  newspapers  this  morning  that  a  steamship  built  on 
the  Delaware  has  dared  to  stir  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel  at  a  speed  of  22.5  knots,  it  is 
likely  they  will  feel  worse  than  they  would  on  hearing  that  the  Defender  had  beaten  the  Val- 
kyrie. For  they  are  used  to  having  their  best  yachts  beaten ;  but  if  the  Americans  are  going 
to  turn  out  great  ocean  steamers  also  superior  to  the  British  make,  our  insular  cousins  will 
soon  find  their  shipbuilding  trade  taken  from  them.  It  is  well  known  here  that  the  Messrs. 
Cramp,  who  built  the  St.  Louis,  and  the  officers  of  the  American  Line,  which  owns  her,  have 
been  desirous  not  to  claim  too  much  for  her,  but  to  let  her  performance  speak  for  itself.  The 
speed  made  by  the  St.  Louis  yesterday,  on  her  official  speed-trial  for  acceptance  as  an  auxiliary 
cruiser  in  the  United  States  Navy,  places  her  so  close  to  the  Lucania  and  the  Campania  that  there 
is  every  possibility  of  her  cutting  down  the  ocean  record.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  two 
Cunarders  are  much  larger  than  the  St.  Louis,  the  success  of  the  Cramps  in  giving  the  Amer- 
ican ship  equal  speed  is  an  augury  of  victory  for  American  shipyards  in  every  detail  of  con- 
struction. It  will  not  be  long  before  foreigners  will  put  their  orders  for  ships  where  they  can 
get  the  best — namely,  in  the  United  States." 

As  is  well  known,  these  ships,  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  representing  the  very  zenith  at- 
tainment of  American  shipbuilding,  were  produced  under  a  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Navigation  Company,  who  agreed,  as  a  condition  to  having  other  ships 
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of  his  company,  the  "ocean  greyhounds,"  the  New  York  and  the  Paris,  admitted  to  American 
registry,  he  would  cause  two  other  ships  of  at  least  equal  tonnage  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  proposal  being  ratified  by  the  Government,  the  work  was  naturally  performed  by 
the  Cramps;  and  with  what  result  has  already  been  briefly  told  in  this  sketch  (and  voluminously 
in  the  press  of  two  continents).  The  ships  are  "American  from  truck  to  keelson,"  and  could 
William  Cramp — the  founder  of  the  establishment  at  which  these  splendid  products  of  American 
genius  and  industry  were  planned  and  executed— have  lived  to  witness  the  splendid  craft  thus 
given  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  he  would  doubtless  have  felt  more  pride  in  that  fact,  and  in 
their  general  excellence,  than  in  the  handsome  profit  attending  their  construction.  Such  was 
the  nature  of  his  pride;  and  that  his  sons  emulate  it,  and  enjoy  the  patriotic  aspect  of  the  honor, 
is  well  understood  by  those  most  familiar  with  their  aims  and  ambition.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  also  be  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  know,  not  only  that 
there  is  a  line  of  distinctively  American  vessels  plying  between  New  York  and  Europe,  but  that 
these  craft  are  worthy  to  represent  the  nation  whose  flag  they  fly.  A  full  list  of  the  ships, 
commercial  and  naval,  built  by  the  Cramps  for  American  owners  and  for  foreign,  for  our  own 
Government  and  those  of  other  countries,  would  be  instructive;  but  as  it  includes  some  three 
hundred  names,  the  impracticability  of  presenting  it  is  apparent,  and  we  give  only  a  partial 
summary,  containing  the  most  important,  together  with  their  tonnage.  Beginning  with  the 
commercial  vessels,  there  were  the  clipper  ships,  Bridgeivater,  1,557  tons;  Manitou,  1,400; 
Morning  Light,  850;  John  Trucks,  900;  Chamberlain,  910;  Isaac  Jeanes,  810.  Ocean  steam- 
ships: Morgan  Line— El  Sol,  4,523;  El  Mar,  3,531;  El  Monte,  3,531;  El  Dorado,  3,531; 
El  Paso,  3,531;  Chalmette,  3,531;  Eureka,  2,9S3;  American  Line — Pennsylvania,  3,126; 
Ohio,  3,392;  Indiana,  3,126;  Illinois,  3,126;  Oregon  Eailway  and  Navigation  Company — 
Queen  of  the  Pacific,  2,728;  City  of  Pueblo,  2,590;  State  of  California,  2,266;  the  Pacific 
Mail  steamer  Clyde,  2,017;  New  York  and  San  Domingo — George  W.  Clyde  (with  the  first 
compound  engine  in  America),  1,805;  Merchants  and  Miners'  Line — Essex,  2,531;  Berkshire, 
2,014;  Allegheny,  2,014;  Eed  "D"  Line — Venezuela,  2,842;  Caracas,  2,584;  Philadelphia, 
2,499;  Valencia,  1,598;  Yaquina  Bay,  1,589;  Central  Pacific  Eailway  Company— Tacoma, 
3,119;  San  Pablo,  3,119;  San  Pedro,  3,119;  Spreckels  Line — Mariposa,  3,153;  Alameda, 
3,153;  Metropolitan  Line— H.  F.  Dimock,  2,626;  Herman  Winter,  2,626;  H.  M.  Whitney, 
2,707;  Clyde  Line — Cherokee,  2,557;  Seminole,  2,557;  Iroquois,  2,944;  Algonquin,  2,833; 
Plant  Line—  Olivette,  1,611;  Mascotte,  884;  New  York  and  Sandy  Hook — Monmouth,  1,440; 
New  American  Mail  and  Passenger  Line— St.  Louis,  10,700;  St.  Paul,  10,700.  The  earlier- 
built  men-of-war  were  the  U.  S.  S.  Neiv  Ironsides,  5,080;  Wyalusing,  970;  Yazoo,  2,150; 
Chattanooga,  3,300;  Terror,  4,000;  the  Eussian  cruisers— Asia,  2,480;  Africa,  2,852;  Eu- 
ropa,  3,170;  Zabica,  1,230;  the  Venezuelan  gunboat  Liberatador ;  besides  which  there  were 
built  for  the  United  States  four  transports,  and  two  lighthouse  tenders.  The  later-built  men-of- 
war  for  the  United  States  include,  in  the  order  named,  the  protected  cruiser  Baltimore,  4,413; 
gunboat  Yorktoivn,  1,700;  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuvius,  4,366;  protected  cruiser  Philadelphia, 
4,324;  protected  cruiser  Newark,  4,083;  armored  cruiser  New  York,  8,480;  protected  cruiser 
Columbia,  7,475;  protected  cruiser  Minneapolis,  7,475;  battleship  Indiana,  10,298;  battle- 
ship Massachusetts,  10,298;  armored  cruiser  Brooklyn,  9,150;  seagoing  battleship  Ioiva,  11,- 
000.  As  to  the  remaining  history  of  this  company,  in  which  the  sons  of  William  Cramp  form 
the  practical  executive  force,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  in  our  sketch  that  vast  improvements  and 
extensions  of  its  plant  and  equipment  have  been  almost  constantly  going  on  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  upon  the  establishment.  In  addition  to  a  large  increase  in  the  area  of  their  yards, 
including  some  thirty  odd  acres,  they  purchased  a  tract  of  57  acres  at  Greenwich  Point  ad- 
jacent to  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard.     In  1892,  an  ordnance  department,  or  gun  plant,  was 
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established.  The  ship-yard  proper  with  its  accessories  covers  a  trifle  over  31  acres.  A  sum- 
mar}'-  of  what  it  contains  and  consists  of  will  be  found  of  interest  and  will  better  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  than  anything  we  are  able  to  present  something  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  this  ship-building  plant.  The  separate  structures  are :  (1)  A  building  1,164  feet  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  72  feet,  partly  3  and  partly  2  stories  high,  including  under  one  roof 
the  joiner  and  pattern  shops,  machine  and  erecting  shops,  ship  sheds,  two  mould  lofts,  sail  shop 
and  bending  shed.  (2)  A  boiler  shop  387  feet  long  by  112£  feet  wide,  which  makes  it  the  most 
extensive  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  in  the  world.  It 
has  turned  out  double-ender  boilers  weighing  over  90  tons.  (3)  A  machine  and  erecting  shop 
and  the  most  extensive  iron  foundry  in  America,  arranged  in  a  quadrangle  covering  the  entire 
square  bounded  by  Richmond,  Beach,  York,  and  Ball  streets,  its  dimensions  being  390  feet  on 
Ball  Street,  260  feet  on  Richmond,  415  feet  on  York,  and  264  feet  on  Beach  streets.  (4)  A  six- 
story  building  on  the  corner  of  Beach  and  Ball  streets  containing  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  company,  the  construction  and  steam  engineering  draughting  rooms,  and  a  restaurant  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  company  and  members  of  the  executive  staff.  (5)  A 
power  house  in  which  are  assembled  extensive  hydraulic,  pneumatic,  and  electric  plants,  whose 
power  is  distributed  through  the  ship-yard  and  shops  by  means  of  pipes  or  wires,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  applied  to  the  operation  of  portable  drills,  slatters,  riveters,  caulking  machines, 
lighting,  ventilation,  blowing  furnace  fires,  bending  and  shaping  machines,  and  numerous 
other  uses.  (6)  Five  large  building  slips,  having  a  capacity  of  over  600  feet  length  by  75  feet 
width,  and  a  launching  depth  of  30  feet  off  the  way  ends  at  high  water.  (7)  Five  wet  docks, 
having  wharfage  ranging  from  600  to  1,000  feet  in  length  each  to  the  new  pier  line,  and  capa- 
ble of  floating  the  largest  vessels.  (8)  A  complete  railway  system  connecting  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Reading,  and  Belt  Line  railroads,  and  penetrating  every  part  of  the  yard  and  the  shops. 
(9)  About  10  acres  of  outdoor  storage  space  for  material,  provided  with  derricks,  both  stationary 
and  locomotive,  for  handling  and  shifting  heavy  plates,  shapes,  castings,  and  forgings.  (10) 
An  extensive  pipe  shop  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  pipe  required  in  the  steam 
and  water  connections  and  drainage  and  ventilating  system  of  ships  and  their  machinery.  (11) 
A  large  brass  foundry  fully  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  every  variety  of  brass,  bronze, 
manganese  bronze,  and  white  metal  castings;  provided  with  a  travelling  crane  25  tons  capacity, 
and  a  jib  crane  of  10  tons  with  a  swing  of  25  feet,  and  with  melting  and  pouring  facilities  suf- 
ficient for  single  castings  of  50,000  pounds  weight.  (12)  An  ordnance  plant  (adjoining  the 
brass  foundry)  fully  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  breech -loading,  rapid-fire  cannon,  up  to 
and  including  4  inches  calibre,  with  projectiles  for  them  of  every  variety  required  in  the  service 
afloat  or  ashore.  (13)  A  basin  dry  dock  and  marine  railway.  The  dry  dock  is  462  feet  long 
by  70  feet  width  of  entrance,  and  has  a  depth  of  22  feet  on  the  sill  at  mean  high  water.  The 
water  front  of  the  dry -dock  plant  is  234  feet  and  its  depth  from  Beach  Street  to  the  new  pier  line 
is  740  feet.  The  marine  railway  is  capable  of  hauling  out  vessels  of  1,000  tons  register.  In 
addition  to  these  facilities  the  Cramp  Company  is  permitted  to  use  the  United  States  dry  dock 
at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  for  docking  and  repairing  vessels  too  large  for  that  at  its  own 
yards.  (14)  Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  structures  of  this  extensive  plant  is  the  floating 
derrick  called  the  Atlas,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world.  This  great  tool,  built  in 
1892,  is  the  most  important  single  feature  of  the  works,  and  it  alone  cost  more  than  the  entire 
plant  of  any  single  ship-building  establishment  on  the  Delaware  prior  to  1860 — a  fact  which 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of  this  industry  in  recent  years.  This  derrick  has 
a  maximum  lifting  capacity  of  125  tons.  Its  extreme  height  from  deck  to  masthead  is  11  feet 
7i  inches,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pontoon  or  float  structure  are  74  feet  in  length  by  62  feet  in 
width.     The  length  of  boom  is  58  feet  6  inches  and  its  swing  clear  of  pontoon  36  feet.     With 
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this  great  implement  or  engine  the  huge  boilers  for  steamships  or  the  new  mammoth  men-of- 
war,  weighing  80  tons  or  more  each,  can  be  lifted  and  swung  into  place  with  perfect  ease,  safety, 
and  a  celerity  that  is  almost  incredible.  The  80-ton  boiler  of  the  Minneapolis  was  picked  up 
from  the  wharf,  carried  a  distance  of  100  feet,  and  deposited  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  in  27 
minutes,  and  the  four  boilers  of  the  Indiana,  weighing  72  tons  each,  were  all  taken  from  the 
wharf  and  placed  in  position  one  afternoon  in  4  hours  and  20  minutes.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  tool  in  the  processes  of  modern  engineering  are  obvious,  and  its  possession  by  the 
Cramps  is  in  keeping  with  their  general  spirit  of  advancement.  The  facilities  here  briefly 
enumerated,  together  with  those  afforded  by  numerous  other  smaller  auxiliary  shops  and  ap- 
pliances, constitute  a  ship-yard  of  capacity  equal  to  any  in  the  world  for  extent  and  quality  and 
quantity  of  output,  and  superior  to  all  others  except  perhaps  two  or  three  of  the  most  important 
yards  in  Great  Britain.  In  all  departments  of  their  works  the  Cramps  employ  5,000  men. 
Since  July,  1890,  "The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Shop  and  Engine  Building  Company"  has  had 
as  its  Board  of  Directors,  Charles  H.  Cramp,  Clement  A.  Griscom,  William  M.  Cramp,  Thomas 
Dolan,  Henry  Seligman,  Benjamin  Brewster,  Samuel  H.  Cramp,  Jacob  C.  Cramp,  and  Henry 
W.  Cramp.  The  capital  has  been  increased  from  $500,000  in  1872  to  $5,000,000  in  1895,  and 
the  growth  of  working  force  and  value  of  output  have  substantially  corresponded  with  that  ad- 
vance. 


JOHN    B.    STETSON. 

That  which  can  be  interestingly  told  in  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  B.  Stetson,  the 
well-known  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  arrays  itself  naturally  under  two  principal  divisions. 
On  the  one  hand  is  all  which  goes  to  make  up  the  story  of  his  phenomenal  business  success,  of 
the  upbuilding  of  a  huge  industry  from  the  humblest  of  beginnings,  of  the  marvellous  executive 
ability,  amounting  to  genius,  which  has  made  him  a  commander  in  the  manufacturing  world 
and  given  him  an  honored  place  among  men  of  national  reputation.  On  the  other  hand  is  the 
large  line  of  facts  that  form  the  record  of  his  attitude  toward  his  employees,  his  broad  humani- 
tarianism,  and  of  a  philanthropy  which  is  as  absolutely  unique  in  character  as  it  is  judicious  in 
its  means  and  useful  in  its  results.  In  its  ascent  from  one  of  the  lowliest  to  one  of  the  loftiest 
positions  in  the  industrial  scale,  Mr.  Stetson's  life,  while  it  exhibits  nothing  of  theatric  or  spec- 
tacular effect,  is  none  the  less  remarkable;  for  the  success  achieved  by  a  steady  and  long-con- 
tinued succession  of  upward  steps  is  perhaps  rarer  and  evinces  better  qualities  than  that  which 
reaches  the  desired  result  by  swift  and  startling  leaps  and  bounds  or  by  adventitious  aids.  Our 
subject  was  born  in  Orange,  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  on  May  5,  1S30,  and  was  the  son  of  Stephen 
and  Susan  (Batterson)  Stetson.  His  people  were  of  good  English  descent  and  perhaps  even  of 
distinguished  ancestry,  but  that  does  not  form  a  figure  of  any  particular  value  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  life  containing  really  great  personal  performance  as  does  his.  His  father  was  a  hatter 
by  trade,  in  the  days  when  the  little  hat  shops  were  as  common  in  the  land  as  are  blacksmith 
shops  at  present.  He  learned  the  trade  from  his  father— learned  it  thoroughly  and  learned 
comparatively  little  else,  as  learning  is  usually  considered,  but  he  had  through  heredity  and 
acquired  through  inculcation  deeply  fixed  principles  of  industry  and  probity  and  a  certain  manly 
independence  and  courageous  self-confidence.  With  these  as  his  sole  capital  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia in  January,  1865,  determined  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  made  it.  Beginning  in 
a  single  small  room,  and  limiting  his  work  to  repairing,  having  absolutely  no  money  but  being- 
obliged  to  feel  his  way  cautiously,  he  nevertheless  by  unremitting  industry  and  zeal  succeeded 
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in  enlarging  his  business  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and  soon  took  up  the  manufacture  of 
new  work.  Scarcely  a  year  after  starting  at  Seventh  and  Callowhill  streets,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  he  moved  to  Fourth  Street  above  Chestnut  to  secure  more  ample  accommodations, 
and  there,  his  business  still  continuing  in  the  ascendancy,  the  product  of  his  little  shop  was  put 
on  sale  in  nearly  every  retail  hat  store  in  the  city.  When  his  business  grew  to  demand  it,  he 
built  at  his  own  expense  an  additional  story  upon  the  building  that  he  rented.  Two  years  from 
the  start  he  formed  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Stetson  &  Co.  At  the  close  of  1868,  four  years  from 
the  time  of  his  first  adventure  in  Philadelphia,  the  books  showed  a  total  business  for  the  year 
of  over  $80,000.  Seven  years  from  the  start  the  industry  had  been  so  developed  that  even  the 
enlarged  building  was  inadequate  for  its  accommodation,  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Stetson 
removed  to  the  spot  where  the  massive  six-  and  seven-story  buildings  that  constitute  his 
present  factory  are  located,  at  Montgomery  Avenue  and  North  Fourth  Street.  This  aggrega- 
tion of  structures  grew  with  the  business  housed  in  them  until  in  recent  years  they  assumed 
their  present  huge  proportions,  and  now,  filled  with  the  most  varied  and  elaborate  and  latest 
improved  machinery,  they  form  the  greatest  hat  factory  in  the  United  States  and  probably  in 
the  world.  In  this  huge,  perfectly  appointed  establishment,  over  one  thousand  skilled  opera- 
tives find  employment,  and  far  more  profitable  employment  too,  than  do  those  of  many  large 
lines  of  industry,  for  such  is  the  demand  for  the  output  of  this  house,  built  up  by  years  of 
sagacious  business  policy,  that  constant  activity  is  necessary  to  meet  it,  and  no  periods  of  idle- 
ness ensue;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly  skilled  nature  of  the  service  required  and  the 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  management  toward  his  working-people  combine  to  make  the 
average  rate  of  hire  the  very  best  that  a  prosperous  business  can  afford.  The  product  of  the 
factory,  felt  and  fur  hats,  of  the  best  quality,  amounts  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
dozens  per  week.  The  value  of  the  annual  output  is  not  far  from  $2,500,000,  and  about  half 
a  million  of  dollars  is  paid  during  the  year  to  the  operatives.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  this  vast  modern  model  manufactory  from  the  little  hat  shop  started  by  a  penniless 
workman  in  1865.  But  the  tale  that  is  told  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  results,  such  as  the  big 
buildings  themselves,  teeming  with  busy  workmen  and  resounding  with  the  roar  and  hum  of 
machinery  proclaim  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  passer-by.  Of  all  that  unremitting  industry  and 
unswerving  purpose  of  the  master-mind  that  commanded  the  success  of  which  this  great  factory 
stands  as  the  outward  and  visible  symbol  and  proof,  no  word  has  been  said — and  but  little  can 
be  said.  That  and  the  constant  exercise  of  those  varied  qualities  which  make  up  the  symmet- 
rical mind  of  the  successful  man  of  business  are  suggested  rather  than  stated.  If  to  any  single 
cause  more  than  to  others  must  be  attributed  the  splendid  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Stetson,  it  is 
undoubtedly  that  broadly  general  and  stalwart  honesty  of  purpose  which  in  the  conduct  of  his 
commercial  life  found  special  and  constant  expression  in  his  determination  to  produce  the  very 
best  possible  goods  in  whatever  line  he  undertook,  and  his  undeviating  adherence  to  that 
decision.  If  the  force  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Stetson  have  found  exercise  and  expression  in  this 
huge  factory,  which  stands  as  a  monument  to  those  qualities  in  his  character,  there  is  another 
side  of  his  nature  which  is  as  fully  and  as  grandly  attested  in  a  number  of  works  which  have 
sprung  into  life  and  clustered  around  that  great  hive  of  industry  like  some  gracious  growth  of 
flowers  and  fruits  about  a  rugged  rock.  These  are  his  benefactions  to  his  working-people  and 
the  community  round  about.  They  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  system  in  themselves,  and 
they  challenge  attention  and  admiration  alike  from  their  uniqueness  and  usefulness.  Apropos 
of  this  branch  of  our  subject  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  trades-unionism  has  no  place  in 
the  Stetson  establishment.  But  all  the  benefits  which  could  accrue  to  the  men  from  member- 
ship in  the  unions,  and  far  more,  they  are  afforded  in  the  institutions  which  have  been  organ- 
ized and  maintained  in  connection  with  the  factory  by  its  chief  proprietor.     Several  years  ago 
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Mr.  Stetson  had  a  little  experience  with  the  union  when  a  boycott  was  placed  upon  the  product 
of  his  factory,  but  upon  such  absurdly  insufficient  and  illogical  grounds  that  it  speedily  collapsed 
and  resulted  only  in  advertising  the  business,  which  exhibited  an  excess  of  about  $100,000  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Both  before  and  since  that  time  the  varied  projects  set  on  foot  by 
Mr.  Stetson  for  the  moral,  mental,  physical,  social,  and  financial  betterment  of  the  thousand 
people  in  his  employ  have  been  inconspicuously  but  effectively  doing  their  peculiar  and  powerful 
work.  At  the  foundation  of  this  system  of  beneficial  institutions  lies  the  principle  that  the  best 
way  to  help  mankind  is  to  "help  him  to  help  himself,"  and  thus  not  to  efface  independence  or 
emasculate  strength  but  rather  increase  them,  and  to  make  a  beneficial  act  not  simply  an 
isolated  and  ephemeral  or  perishing  thing,  but  rather  the  initial  impulse  of  an  enduring  and 
expansive  force.  Thus  is  philanthropy  made  progressive — a  constantly  recreating  and  aug- 
menting agency  of  good— an  evolutionary  power.  At  the  very  beginning  of  these  works,  many 
years  ago,  Mr.  Stetson  formed  a  liberal  apprenticeship  system,  under  which  apprentices  are 
taken  for  the  customary  four-years'  period  at  a  fixed  rate  (which,  however,  is  constantly 
exceeded),  and  the  young  man  entering  upon  the  conditions  prescribed  and  faithfully  following 
them,  is  assured,  when  the  term  has  expired,  of  being  employed  as  a  journeyman  at  equitable 
wages,  in  the  factory  where  he  has  obtained  his  practical  education.  It  was  through  the  same 
vital  interest  that  suggested  this  measure  that  the  other  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  in 
his  employ  and  their  families  were  brought  into  existence.  This  varied  cluster  of  organized 
aids  includes  a  building  and  loan  association,  a  social  union,  a  beneficial  association,  a  library 
and  reading-room  attached,  a  Sunday-school  and  kindergarten,  a  militia  company,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  hospital  and  dispensary.  Of  all  of  these  Mr.  Stetson  is  the  nominal  head,  but  they 
are  more  immediately  in  the  charge  of  one  of  his  efficient  lieutenants.  The  building  and  loan 
association,  which  has  been  in  existence  nearly  fifteen  years,  has  been  a  very  successful  enter- 
prise, and  it  is  probable  indeed  that  it  has  led  in  favorable  business  showing  all  of  the  great 
number  of  similar  institutions  for  which  Philadelphia  is  famous.  The  John  B.  Stetson  Union 
is  modelled  upon  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  is  a  most  active  organization.  The  library  contains 
over  three  thousand  volumes  of  well-selected  literature.  These  and  some  other  institutions  are 
located  in  a  part  of  the  great  factory  building  which  is  most  easily  accessible.  The  Sunday- 
school  and  kindergarten  upon  the  second  floor  number  about  two  thousand  members,  and  the 
small  children  receive  instruction  in  the  latter  every  afternoon.  The  militia  organization, 
known  as  the  Guard  of  Honor,  comprises  four  companies,  uniformed  and  outfitted  like  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gymnasium,  which  offers  all  of  the  approved  appliances 
for  athletic  exercise,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Union.  The  beneficial  associa- 
tion is  planned  to  insure  members  against  sickness  and  has  been  found  a  very  valuable  aid  to 
the  operatives,  most  of  whom  are  members.  Such  of  these  institutions  as  can  be  made  self- 
supporting  are  so,  but  Mr.  Stetson  has  made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  all  of  them  after 
his  death.  Another  institution,  more  important  probably  than  any  of  those  already  mentioned, 
is  the  Union  Mission  Hospital,  originally  carried  on  as  a  dispensary,  but  of  late  considerably 
broadened  in  its  plan  and  scope.  The  liberality  of  the  founder  of  these  several  organizations 
perhaps  reached  its  highest  expression  in  the  improvement  of  this  hospital,  which,  in  1891,  was 
transferred  to  more  commodious  quarters  than  those  originally  occupied,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  doors  were  thrown  open  free  to  all  sufferers  who  need  medical  advice  and  treatment. 
Something  of  the  extent  of  the  work  of  this  hospital  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  the  force 
of  physicians,  numbering  for  some  time  twenty-four,  has  lately  been  increased  to  thirty-four, 
and  that  the  number  of  cases  treated  is  over  20,000  per  year,  the  actual  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1894  being  10,871  cases.  Three  new  departments  have  just  been  added  to  the  insti- 
tution, one  for  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  another  for  skin  diseases,  and  a  third,  which 
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will  take  the  form  of  a  laboratory  of  hygiene,  for  the  careful  study  and  observation  of  all  kinds 
of  pathological  diseases.  Of  this  hospital,  which  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  largest  exemplifi- 
cations of  Mr.  Stetson's  benevolence,  Dr  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Medical  Director  of  the  institution, 
at  a  dinner  recently  given  to  the  Medical  Staff  by  Mr.  Stetson,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  When  I  was  told  years  ago  that  Mr.  Stetson  had  incorporated  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Union  Mission  a  dispensary  where  his  employees  could  receive  needful  medical  advice  and  treat- 
ment, I  took  it  merely  as  another  example  of  the  kindly  feeling  shown  now  and  again  by  the 
great  manufacturers  to  those  who  make  up  their  establishments.  When,  at  a  later  date,  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  made  the  chief  of  the  department  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  I  was  amazed 
to  find  that  the  scope  of  the  dispensary  had  been  broadened,  that  it  had  been  transferred  to  a 
commodious  and  elegant  structure,  and  that  it  now  threw  open  its  doors  to  all  sufferers  without 
distinction  of  position,  creed,  or  nationality,  and  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  know  the 
founder  of  the  institution  will  share  my  surprise  to  learn  that  this  is  the  work  of  one  man,  insti- 
gated only  by  the  broad  spirit  of  humanity  and  the  desire  to  be  helpful  to  all  men.  The  compre- 
hensive liberality  of  the  founder  of  the  Union  Mission  has  found  highest  expression  in  the 
improvement  of  the  hospital,  which  now  within  its  departments  affords  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  classes  of  disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  instances  where  men  have  been 
generous  to  purely  medical  institutions  by  liberality  more  or  less  spasmodic.  It  is  extremely 
rare  to  find  one  man  willing  to  assume  the  entire  support  of  an  institution  of  the  size  and 
capacity  of  the  Union  Mission  Hospital.  .  .  .  We,  the  members  of  the  medical  staff,  are  glad 
to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  uniform  kindness  of  the  founder  toward  us,  his  gentle  consid- 
eration for  our  recommendations,  and  his  liberal  responses  to  our  requests  for  means.  The 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  physical 
suffering,  are  cheered  and  their  hands  strengthened  by  such  liberality,  and  they  eagerly,  as  in 
this  instance,  avail  themselves  of  the  means  whereby  their  efforts  may  be  made  more  effective, 
and  this  we  have  not  been  slow  to  do  in  the  Union  Mission  Hospital.  We  have  now  an  equip- 
ment which  is  second  to  none  and  superior  to  most  hospitals,  containing  apparatus  of  the  most 
approved  character." 

And  to  this  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
added  a  tribute  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

"I  am  enabled  to  say,  from  a  recent  careful  inspection  of  the  Union  Mission  and  Hospital, 
that  in  the  character  of  its  appointments  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Such  an  institution,  as  well  as  treating  human  suffering,  must  also  assume  the  duty  of  diffus- 
ing the  best  medical  instruction.  Both  the  hospital  and  the  dispensary,  in  the  widest  and  best 
sense  of  the  term,  is  a  school,  and  in  proportion  as  education  is  outlined  so  are  we  to  measure 
the  degree  of  comfort  afforded  to  those  who  appeal  for  relief." 

Such  is  the  latest  and  largest  organic  outcome  of  Mr.  Stetson's  beneficence.  It  is  in  logical 
sequence  with  the  other  and  earlier  founded  institutions  dictated  by  the  desire  to  serve 
humanity.  Those  here  specified  by  no  means  include  all  of  his  benevolences.  What  he  has 
done  to  bring  about  more  complete  intercourse  among  his*  army  of  employees,  and  by  regular 
association  of  social  nature  to  bind  them  in  closer  relation  with  himself  and  each  other  for  their 
common  betterment,  it  would  need  a  volume  to  fully  describe.  One  of  the  features  of  his 
generosity  heretofore  unmentioned  is  his  Christmas  givings.  These  include  annually,  in  addition 
to  a  small  gift  to  each  and  every  employee,  the  bestowal  of  gold  watches  on  the  graduating 
apprentices  and  the  awarding  of  various  merit  prizes.  But  his  benevolence  is  not  limited  even 
by  the  circle  circumscribing  his  factory  and  those  who  are  in  personal  touch  with  him  or  to 
whom  he  sustains  the  relation  of  employer,  though  the  greater  part  of  his  generosity  has  gone 
out  in  their  direction.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church,  located  at  Spring  Garden 
and  Eighteenth  streets,  and  a  director  of  the  Norris-Street  Women's  Hospital  in  Kensington, 
and  these  and  many  other  institutions  know  the  value  of  his  friendship.  Latterly  Mr.  Stetson 
has  allowed  himself  considerable  of  that  freedom  from  the  cares  of  business  which  his  long 
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time,  intense  and  unbroken  industry  entitle  him  to,  this  result  being  effected  and  the  problem 
of  succession  in  its  management  also  solved  by  the  formation  of  a  stock  company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company, 
carries  on  the  business,  the  founder  remaining  President  and  being  afforded  able  assistance  in 
the  management  which  practically  relieves  him  from  all  but  the  most  momentous  matters 
One  other  great  enterprise,  and  one  which  perhaps  is  best  characterized  as  of  dual  nature,  has 
divided  with  his  manufacturing  business  our  subject's  attention  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  is  his  liberal  fostering  of  a  large  and  useful  educational  institution  in  Florida.  The 
building  up  of  a  college  of  national  reputation  really  had  its  inception  in  an  investment  at  the 
town  of  De  Land,  which  was  founded  by  a  well-known  Northern  genteman,  Hon.  H.  A.  De 
Land,  of  Fairport,  New  York.  Mr.  Stetson  became  interested  in  that  locality  in  1886,  when  he 
bought  an  extensive  orange  grove  near  by.  There  he  built  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in 
the  State,  and  the  neighborhood  felt  the  benefit  of  his  large  expenditures  in  perfecting  his 
property,  caring  for  his  great  orange  grove,  and  his  work  of  general  improvement,  which 
included  the  beautifying  of  a  tract  of  eight  acres  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  known  as 
University  Place.  But  beyond  that  which  he  did  for  his  mere  personal  advantage  or  upon  his 
own  property,  was  his  splendid  service  of  brainy  benevolence  for  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State.  Finding  when  he  first  visited  De  Land  a  school  which  had  been  recently  started, 
but  which  was  likely  to  fail  for  lack  of  money,  Mr.  Stetson  began  at  once  to  contribute  gener- 
ously toward  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution,  and 
he  gave  also  what  was  more  valuable  perhaps  than  money — the  benefit  of  his  own  peerless 
business  judgment  and  wise  counsel  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Under  his  fostering 
care  the  institution  has  steadily  grown  and  strengthened  until  it  possesses  seven  buildings,  two 
of  which  cost  over  $100,000;  has  registered  two  hundred  and  sixty  students;  has  a  faculty  of 
twenty-two  teachers,  and  is  well  equipped  for  academic  and  college  work  in  every  department. 
Mr.  Stetson  is  a  trustee  of  the  University  and  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee.  The 
institution  under  his  philanthropy  and  sagacious  business  management,  and  by  reason  of  the 
high  educational  abilities  of  President  John  F.  Forbes,  a  thoroughly  equipped  New  England 
educator  who  assumed  the  place  through  Mr.  Stetson's  influence,  has  come  not  only  to  be 
recognized  as  the  leading  one  in  the  State  of  Florida,  but  is  exercising  a  wide  influence  upon 
the  educational  system  and  organization  in  the  South.  Mr.  Stetson's  gifts  to  this  institution 
have  already  amounted  to  over  $150,000.  Some  years  ago,  despite  Mr.  Stetson's  protest,  the 
trustees  gave  the  institution  the  name  of  John  B.  Stetson  University,  and  it  has  since  become 
widely  known  throughout  the  country,  having  students  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Between  De  Land,  where  he  is  almost  as  well  known  as  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  beautiful 
summer  home  at  Ashbourne  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  few  miles  from  the  Quaker 
City,  his  time  is  pretty  equally  divided,  and  no  resident's  coming  is  more  warmly  greeted  or 
going  more  sincerely  regretted  in  either  community  than  that  of  this  successful  man,  whose 
success  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  others. 
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ALFRED    E.    HUNT. 

Captain  Alfred  Ephraim  Hunt,  a  distinguished  civil  and  metallurgical  engineer,  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Eeduction  Company,  manufacturers  of  aluminum ; 
Vice-President  of  the  Georgia  Bauxite  and  Mining  Company,  miners  of  bauxite;  Vice-President 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Hunt  Air-Brake  Company  and  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Limited,  was  born  in  East  Douglass,  Mass.,  March  31,  1855. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  eighth  in  descent  from  William  Hunt,  who,  in  1635,  came  from 
Salisbury,  England,  and  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  town  of  Concord,  Mass.  One 
of  his  ancestors  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  in  Jackson's  Additional  Continental  Regi- 
ment during  the  American  Revolution,  and  his  grandfather  was  the  founder  of  the  works  in 
Douglass,  Mass.,  where  for  many  years  were  manufactured  the  celebrated  "Hunt's  axes"  and 
other  edged  tools.  On  his  mother's  side  the  Captain  traces  his  descent  directly  from  the  Rev. 
Peter  Thacher,  at  one  time  Rector  of  St.  Edmund's  Church,  Salisbury,  who  also  came  over 
from  England,  in  1635.  Settling  in  Massachusetts,  he  joined  the  Nonconformists,  and 
became  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Meeting-House  in  Boston.  His  son,  Col.  John  Thacher, 
married  Rebecca,  a  daughter  of  Governor  Winslow,  and  was  Captain  Hunt's  lineal  ancestor  in 
the  eighth  generation  back.  The  family  has  always  been  noted  for  the  number  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  it  has  produced  and  for  prominent  identification  with  the  public  interests  of  the 
country  since  colonial  times.  Our  subject's  mother  has  long  been  identified  with  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  scientific  temperance  education  laws.  She  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  schools,  both  of  the  National  and  International  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  But  notwithstanding  all  her  active  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  these  public-spirited  enterprises,  it  is  the  testimony  of  her  son  that  no  outside  offices  or  duties 
ever  tempted  her  to  neglect  of  her  children,  and  that  no  boy  ever  had  a  better  mother,  or  one 
who  took  more  care  of  or  gave  more  of  a  mother's  loving  attention  to  her  son  than  did  she, 
albeit  her  tender  solicitude  for  his  health  and  well-being  was  so  great  as  to  include  many 
more  of  the  little  children  of  humanity,  among  them  being  many  of  those  who  seem  to  have 
missed  a  mother's  care  and  love.  Such  a  woman  is  doubly  deserving  of  reverence  and  respect ; 
she  is  to  be  honored  for  her  public  spirit  and  earnest  efforts  to  lead  the  world  to  better  things, 
and  also  for  the  beautiful  example  of  true  womanhood,  faithful  to  her  highest  trust  in  the 
sphere  of  home  and  mother.  Such  women  find  that  "sphere"  none  too  contracted,  nor  do  they 
need  neglect  it  that  their  beneficent  influence  may  be  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  natural 
ties  of  love.  It  cannot  be  presumptuous  to  add  that  the  great  successes  and  notable  achieve- 
ments of  our  subject— for  they  have  been  great  and  notable — are  to  be  ascribed  in  the 
beginning  to  the  loving  nurture  of  his  mother,  whose  wisdom  and  wide  experience  have 
furnished  him  a  refuge  also  in  all  the  needs  and  perplexities  of  after-life.  If  we  might 
only  question  men  of  achievement  as  to  the  real  sources  of  their  success,  I  doubt  -not 
that  the  answer  would  most  often  be  the  simple  sentence,  "I  had  a  mother."  Captain  Hunt 
was  educated  at  the  Roxbury  High  School,  now  a  part  of  the  Boston  High  School,  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  which  latter  institution  he  graduated,  in  1876,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Department  of  Metallurgy  and  Mining  Engineering. 
During  student  days,  and  for  some  time  after  graduation,  he  was  connected  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  with  a  number  of  private  surveying  parties  in  topographical  and 
railroad  locating  work  in  the  West.  He  later  became  connected  with  the  Bay  State  Iron 
Works   at  South  Boston,  Mass. ,  which  company  were  the  builders  and  owners  of  the  second 
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"open-hearth"  steel  furnace  built  in  America.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ealph  Croocker,  Sr., 
General  Manager  of  the  concern,  and  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  old  iron-masters  of  the 
country,  young  Hunt  went  to  Michigan,  exploited  for  iron  ores,  and  bringing  specimens  with 
him  on  his  return  to  Boston,  analyzed  them,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  analysis  made  the  first 
report  on  the  ore  of  the  Michigamme  Mines,  one  of  the  first  finds  developed  in  the  wonderful 
iron  region  of  Northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  In  1877  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  Open-hearth  Steel  Works  to  fill  the  offices  of  Manager  and  Chemist,  and 
remained  with  that  concern  until  1879  when  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  the  open-hearth  steel  and  heavy-hammer  department  of  Park,  Brother  &  Co., 
Limited,  the  Black  Diamond  Steel  Works  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  resigned  in  1882,  and  became 
forthwith  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Hunt  &  Clapp,  owners  of  the  Pittsburgh  Testing 
Laboratory,  whose  object  was  the  physical  and  chemical  testing  of  materials  and  the  inspection 
of  iron  and  steel  structures.  His  partner,  Mr.  George  H.  Clapp,  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Park, 
Brother  &  Co.,  and  the  business  they  inaugurated  has  since  become  a  well-recognized  and 
important  branch  of  engineering  work.  The  firm  inspected  the  larger  proportion  of  the  impor- 
tant bridges  and  other  metal  structures  built  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  including  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  bridges  built  across  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  the  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  many  of  similar  importance.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
business  had  increased  to  such  proportions  that  in  1893,  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory 
Company,  Limited,  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  was  organized  to  purchase  it 
from  the  firm  of  Hunt  &  Clapp.  In  the  mean  while,  Captain  Hunt's  active  researches  in  lines 
metallurgical  and  chemical  had  frequently  brought  him  before  the  courts  as  an  expert  in  cases 
dealing  with  these  matters.  He  owns  the  highest  reputation  as  an  authority  as  an  engineer, 
metallurgist,  and  chemist.  In  18S8,  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  that  important 
metallurgical  enigma,  the  commercial  production  of  the  metal  aluminum,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  widely  mooted  during  the  past  two  decades,  he  organized  the  Pittsburgh  Eeduction 
Company  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  the  metal,  according  to  the  process  invented  by 
Charles  M.  Hall.  Formerly  aluminum  had  sold  for  at  least  fifteen  dollars  a  pound,  a  price 
which  practically  placed  it  among  the  " precious  metals, "but,  by  the  plant  at  which  Captain 
Hunt  is  the  head  figure,  has  now  been  reduced  to  between  forty  and  fifty  cents  a  pound.  The 
metallurgy  of  aluminum  has  now  become  of  practical  and  commercial  importance,  largely 
through  the  efforts  and  skilful  management  of  Captain  Hunt  by  rendering  possible  its  production 
cheaply  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  present  prospect  favors  still  greater  reductions  in  price,  con- 
sequent on  the  successful  completion  and  practical  development  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Works  of 
this  enterprising  company.  Captain  Hunt  is  and  has  been  from  the  organization  of  this  com- 
pany its  President  and  General  Manager,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  its  business  is  largely  trace- 
able to  his  energy,  judgment,  skill,  and  enterprise ;  and  it  is  doubtless  destined  that  his  name 
should  be  associated  for  all  time  with  the  first  practical  production  of  this  metal,  which  will  play 
so  large  and  important  a  part  in  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  the  future  when  the  "alumi- 
num age"  shall  have  become  a  reality.  In  addition  to  this  distinction,  as  has  already  been 
outlined,  Captain  Hunt,  graduating  among  the  first  classes  educated  in  the  modern  scientific 
courses  in  engineering  and  chemistry,  has  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  has  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  being  a  prime  mover  in  at  least  four  epoch-making  undertakings  in  their  growth  and 
first  development.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  actively  associated  in  the  first  attempts  to 
develop  the  now  extremely  valuable  iron  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  His  name  is  also 
prominently  associated  with  the  first  and  early  practice  of  the  open-hearth  process  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  and  in  the  originating  and  successful  practice  of  the  commercial  testing  labora- 
tories, now  so  important  to  all  scientific  engineering  practice;  and  in  the  metallurgy  of  aluminum 
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he  will  undoubtedly  be  classed  as  one  of  its  founders.  The  great  value  of  Captain  Hunt's  ser- 
vices to  practical  and  industrial  science  has  been  recognized  by  several  of  the  scientific  and 
engineering  societies  of  the  country.  He  is  a  Past-President  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  a  Past-Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
which  latter  society  he  served  with  credit  as  the  head  of  its  party  in  the  joint  visit  of  the 
National  Engineering  Societies  of  the  United  States  to  Europe  in  1889.  He  is  a  former  member 
and  is  now  an  honored  fellow  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  whose  "  Norman  gold  medal"  was  awarded 
him  in  1891  for  the  best  paper  on  engineering  at  the  large  competition  of  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  Engineering  Congress.  His  paper  was  entitled,  "A  Proposed  Method  of  Testing 
Structural  Steel."  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  written  many  scientific  papers  for  the 
various  engineering  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  his  chief  papers  being  found  in  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  Captain  Hunt  was  Vice- 
Chairman  and  first  assistant  under  the  late  William  P.  Shinn,  Chairman  of  the  Itinerary  and 
Trains  of  the  American  Meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Verein 
Deutscher  Eisenhiittenleute  of  Germany,  in  1890.  Captain  Hunt  had  charge  of  the  second 
Pullman  train  of  visitors  on  their  month's  trip  through  the  United  States;  and,  due  to  illness 
in  Mr.  Shinn's  family  which  necessitated  his  absence,  had  chief  charge  of  all  of  the  trains  during 
the  last  ten  days  of  the  trip  and  conducted  the  whole  party  safely  to  their  journey's  end,  deliver- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  guests  to  the  committee  of  the  Canadian  Engineers  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  bringing  the  remainder  to  New  York  City,  not  five  minutes  behind  schedule  time,  after 
over  two  thousand  miles  of  travel  in  Pullman  trains  to  the  leading  industrial  centres  of  the 
country.  These  foreign  societies  presented  Captain  Hunt  with  a  solid  silver  pitcher  and  a 
handsome  engrossed  series  of  resolutions  of  thanks  for  his  efficient  services  on  the  trip.  Captain 
Hunt  derives  his  title  from  the  fact  that  for  over  ten  years  he  has  commanded  a  battery  of 
light  artillery  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  serving 
on  several  important  committees,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  October,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  T.  McQuesten,  a  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  best-known  and  respected  citizens  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  He  has  one  child,  a  son 
named  Roy  Arthur  Hunt. 
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THEODORE    C.    SEARCH. 

In  the  front  rank  of  Philadelphians  active  in  large  commercial  affairs,  and  also  most  forceful 
factors  in  purely  altruistic  work,  stands  Theodore  Corson  Search,  known  in  business  circles  as 
manager  and  responsible  head  of  the  great  manufacturing  house  of  John  B.  Stetson  Company, 
and  to  a  wider  world  as  the  father  of  textile  education  in  America,  and  the  promoter  of  other 
public  benefits.  Mr.  Search  is-  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Pennsylvania  ancestors.  Charles 
Search,  his  great-grandfather,  who  came  from  England  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  settled 
in  Bucks  County,  and  there  his  son,  Christopher,  and  grandson,  Jacob  Miles  Search,  lived  after 
him,  following,  as  he  did,  the  farmer's  vocation.  The  last-named  married  Nancy  Marple 
Corson,  daughter  of  Richard  Corson,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Benjamin  Corson,  who  settled  at 
an  early  day  on  the  site  of  Jersey  City,  but  removed  eventually  to  Bucks  County  and  is  buried 
at  Feasterville,  or  "  the  Buck"  as  it  was  originally  called.  Of  the  marriage  of  Jacob  Miles 
Search  and  Nancy  Marple  Corson,  the  representatives  of  two  old  families,  our  subject  was  born 
March  20,  1841.  His  youth  was  passed  at  his  home  in  Bucks  County  up  to  the  time  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Lancaster  County  to  attend  the  State  Normal  School. 
After  a  preliminary  course  of  study  there  he  entered  the  Crozier  Normal  and  High  School  at 
Chester,  now  the  Crozier  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained  three  years  and  completed 
an  unusually  solid  and  thorough  literary  education.  This  was  given  an  extra  effectiveness  by 
his  teaching  simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  his  studies,  thus  keeping  his  scholarship  con- 
stantly under  exercise  and  test.  In  all  he  taught  seven  years,  there  and  elsewhere.  Going 
to  Middletown,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  he  was  for  two  years  the  principal  of  the  High  School 
and  for  two  more  had  charge  of  the  Academy,  to  which  position  he  was  invited  by  a  number  of 
the  leading  citizens  under  very  complimentary  conditions.  Though  he  was  destined  to  take 
a  far  larger  part  in  educational  work  than  had  yet  engaged  his  attention,  it  was  of  a  different 
order,  and  for  the  time  being  he  wholly  relinquished  the  occupation,  and  going  to  Philadelphia, 
entered  upon  the  business  life  which  he  has  since  followed  with  marked  success.  This  was  in 
1868.  His  beginning  was  made  with  the  mercantile  house  originally  known  as  Davis,  Fiss  & 
Banes,  which  became  in  1872  Fiss,  Banes,  Erban  &  Co.,  Mr.  Search  being  the  junior  partner. 
This  firm,  until  it  was  dissolved  in  1883,  manufactured  worsted  and  woollen  yarns  at  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  year  mentioned  was  succeeded  by 
Erban,  Search  &  Co. ,  who  continued  in  the  same  line  but  extended  the  business,  doubled  it  in 
fact,  built  a  second  great  factory  at  Tacony,  equipped  it  perfectly,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
front  rank  of  their  department  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  The  building  up  of  their 
huge  business,  its  organization,  extension,  elaboration,  was  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Search, 
who  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  textile  manufacture  had  labored  zealously  to  make 
himself  master  of  its  arts  and  secrets,  and  by  the  application  of  talents  naturally  well  adapted 
to  the  task  had  not  only  accomplished  what  he  sought  but  gained  the  acknowledged  position  of 
an  authority  in  all  that  pertained  to  this  most  intricate  and  interesting  industrial  art  and  scien- 
tific trade.  He  was  master,  too,  of  the  business  side  of  this  industry,  and  its  continued  splendid 
success  demonstrated  to  his  associates  his  executive  ability.  Hence  it  happened  that  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Erban,  Search  &  Co.,  and  the  head  of  the 
immense  corporation  bearing  his  name — the  John  B.  Stetson  Company — finding  that  he  needed 
freedom  from  the  vast  business  he  had  built  up,  sought  our  subject's  services  for  that  company, 
and  he  became  practically  its  executive  head  under  the  official  title  of  Treasurer,  in  January, 
1892,  though  he  did  not  actually  withdraw  from  the  firm  of  Erban,  Search  &  Co.  until  June, 
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1894.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Search  had  become  thoroughly  identified  with  the  business  com- 
munity in  a  general  way,  his  careful  and  conservative  methods,  in  the  line  which  had  received 
his  especial  attention,  having  commended  him  to  his  commercial  contemporaries,  as  his  social 
qualities  had  to  a  still  wider  circle.  Hence  we  find  that  on  the  one  hand  he  has  been  for  fifteen 
years  a  director  of  that  stanchest  of  financial  institutions,  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and 
that  he  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  newly  organized  Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, while,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  directors  of  the  great 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  after  having  filled  the  office  of  President  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and  one  of 
its  Membership  Committee.  His  religious  affiliation  is  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  church  at  Broad  and  Master  streets  and  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  the  line  of  the  elaborate  and  exacting  manufacture  which  engaged  his  best  talents  during  his 
best  years,  our  subject's  acquaintance  and  reputation  are  of  national  breadth  and  scope.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers of  Boston,  and  for  many  years  before  going  out  of  the  wool  business  one  of  its  Vice-Presi- 
dents. At  present  he  is  a  member  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston  and  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  Association  of  New  York,  both  organizations — which  are  of  national  rather  than 
merely  local  character— including  in  their  membership  many  conspicuous  men  of  the  country  at 
large.  As  his  business  attachments  and  club  connections  would  imply,  Mr.  Search  is  and  has 
been  a  pronounced  Eepublican  and  a  champion  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries. He  has  in  fact  been  conspicuous  because  of  his  constant  and  strenuous  advocacy  of  the 
latter,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  whole 
country  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff.  In  pursuance  of  his  settled  convictions  he  has  some- 
times taken  an  active  public  part  in  political  agitation ;  but  more  often  he  has  been  one  of  the 
quiet  influential  workers  unknown  beyond  the  inner  counsels  of  his  party,  but  most  powerfully 
felt  there  and  wherever  important  work  was  in  its  inception.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  and  made  several  addresses,  of 
which  the  one  delivered  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  devoted  principally  to  a 
logical  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  protective  system,  was  the  most  noteworthy  and  attracted 
much  attention  both  from  within  and  without  the  Eepublican  party.  He  was  naturally,  as  a 
representative  manufacturer  and  a  careful  student  of  the  economic  bearings  of  our  great  indus- 
tries, given  most  respectful  attention  by  the  framers  of  what  was  known  as  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bill,  and  was  before  the  Committee  of  Congress  which  gave  it  to  the  country,  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  long  sitting  and  laborious  study  of  the  subject.  His  advice  and  elucidation  of  com- 
plex detail  were  especially  valuable  upon  the  lengthy  and  momentous  woollen  schedule,  and  it  has 
been  stated  by  those  whose  positions  made  the  information  they  gave  almost  absolutely  authori- 
tative that  he  was  practically  and  in  a  broad  sense  the  author  of  that  feature  of  the  Act. 
Whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  the  exact  truth  may  perhaps  never  be  absolutely  known,  but  that  he 
at  least  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  its  formation — exercised  a  preponderating  power — is 
beyond  question.  When  all  is  considered,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  as  a  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful man  of  business,  nor  as  a  studious  manufacturer,  nor  as  a  force  acting  upon  national 
legislation,  that  Mr.  Search  has  exercised  his  largest  usefulness,  but  rather  as  an  educator — and 
in  a  peculiar  line.  It  is  entirely  conservative  and  without  possibility  of  provoking  controversy 
to  assert  for  him  the  proud  position  of  the  father  of  Textile  Education  in  America.  He  founded 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  which  is  now  included  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  and  has  inflexibly  and  unceasingly  sustained  it  and  developed  it  through 
a  period  of  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  for  this  splendid  and  altogether  unselfish  service  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  the  manufacturers  of  the  entire  country,  and  all  who  have  the  well-being 
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of  the  textile  art  and  of  industrial  education  at  heart,  owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude.  Told 
at  length,  the  record  of  this  labor  and  achievement  might  properly  fill  a  book  of  goodly  size;  but 
told  very  briefly,  as  it  must  be  here,  the  story  sufficiently  shows  its  hero's  title  to  the  thanks  of 
all  thinking  people,  and  reveals  one  of  the  most  gratifying  growths  from  a  small  beginning  on 
record.  In  the  year  1883,  after  the  need  of  technical  training  had  been  tentatively  considered 
in  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association,  but  without  tangible  results,  Mr.  Search,  probably  more 
impressed  and  certainly  more  acutely  aroused  than  others,  started  a  Textile  School  in  a  very 
small  way  in  a  room  which  he  hired  for  the  purpose  on  Spring  Garden  Street.  He  was  well 
qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching  from  past  experience  in  a  general  way  and  from  his  practical 
study  of  this  special  art  trade,  and  he  began  his  work  bravely  and  carried  it  on  with  as  fair  suc- 
cess as  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  situation  would  permit.  But  it  was  pronouncedly  an 
undertaking  in  which  money  and  the  co-operation  or  at  least  the  active  sympathy  of  influential 
men  were  needed.  When  the  late  William  Arrott  and  Thomas  Dolan  learned  from  Mr.  Search 
that  he  was  alone  carrying  on  the  work  of  teaching  and  alone  bearing  the  expense,  they  gener- 
ously told  him  to  depend  upon  them  for  their  equal  share  of  the  expense,  and  thus  the  little 
school  was  sustained.  Finally,  after  one  failure  to  secure  funds  by  subscription,  the  Textile 
Association  made  another  appeal  to  the  members  and  citizens  generally,  and  a  support,  which 
was  generous  for  the  time,  was  guaranteed.  The  school  was  adequately  housed  and  facilities 
for  instruction  increased.  After  some  years  came  the  consolidation  which  resulted  in  the  insti- 
tution known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  finally  secured 
the  immense  building  at  Broad  and  Pine  streets,  formerly  occupied  as  a  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lum. State  and  city  aid  were  secured,  though  in  far  smaller  measure  than  deserved,  and 
through  the  enlistment  of  powerful  friends  there  were  brought  together  here  what  is  surely  the 
greatest  aggregation  of  improved  machinery  of  the  textile  trade  in  America  and  probably  in 
the  world.  Here  too  have  been  grouped  the  finest  specimens  of  artistic  fabrics  in  the  world  for 
the  study  of  the  seven  hundred  pupils  who  avail  themselves  of  the  splendid  privileges  of  the 
school,  the  number  having  increased  from  fifty  enrolled  at  the  inception  of  Mr.  Search's  little 
school  on  Spring  Garden  Street.  The  pupils  in  the  Textile  Department  have  a  full  three  years' 
course  of  most  thorough  and  practical  training,  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  best  examples 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  best  looms  and  other  mechanical  facilities,  they  perform  under  skilled 
instructors  every  detail  of  textile  manufacture  from  the  designing  of  fabrics  and  spinning  and 
dyeing  of  the  yarn  to  the  finished  product  of  the  loom.  The  tuition  is  placed  as  low  as  possible 
in  order  to  benefit  the  people  as  a  whole  most  by  giving  the  lowliest  an  opportunity  to  rise. 
This  consideration  is  a  single  example  of  the  prevailing  principle  upon  which  the  school  is  con- 
ducted and  of  the  line  along  which  it  has  advanced  since  it  was  founded  by  Mr.  Search.  The 
fostering  of  this  school  has  been  his  most  exacting  and  most  satisfying  work  through  the  last 
dozen  years  of  his  life,  and  while  he  has  given  the  city  and  the  country  a  unique  institution  of 
the  utmost  practical  value  viewed  either  from  the  art  or  humanitarian  standpoint,  he  has 
unconsciously  also  reared  himself  a  monument.  He  still  labors  as  zealously  and  as  judiciously 
and  successfully  for  the  institution  as  he  did  during  its  period  of  struggling  uncertainty,  and 
within  a  twelvemonth  has  made  impressive  addresses  in  its  interest  before  the  State  Legislature 
at  Harrisburg  and  before  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  at  Boston,  his  speech 
before  the  latter  body  together  with  its  striking  illustrative  exhibit  of  the  product  of  the  school 
arousing  all  New  England  to  an  emulation  of  the  Philadelphia  institution,  and  eliciting  the 
most  pronounced  and  gratifying  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  school  and  of  his  work  to  the 
textile  art  and  manufacture  of  America.  Mr.  Search  is  now,  as  he  has  been  for  years,  Vice 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  in  which  is  merged  the  Textile  School  which  he  founded  and  fostered  through 
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its  formative  days  and  which  he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  regarding  since  it  has  flourished  to 
splendid  fruition  from  the  small  seed  he  planted.  Mr.  Search  married  in  1862  Anna  L.  White, 
daughter  of  Ephraim  A.  and  Lydia  White,  of  Bucks  County,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  one 
child,  Ida  May,  who  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  George  Howard  Cliff,  principal  of  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  for  Girls. 


JOHN    LUCAS. 


John  Lucas,  one  of  the  great  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  and  probably  the  largest  in 
his  line  in  the  United  States,  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  identified  with  many  of  the 
important  public  interests  of  the  city  which  is  his  adopted  home,  and  enjoys  a  reputation  that 
extends  far  beyond  it.  His  character  and  career  exhibit  the  value  of  force  and  purpose  as  fac- 
tors in  personal  success,  and  the  perfect  compatibility  with  those  qualities  and  their  resultant 
condition,  of  that  large  friendliness,  generosity,  altruism,  which  enable  their  possessor  to  follow 
simultaneously  with  the  upbuilding  of  private  fortune  a  life  of  public  usefulness.  There  is 
something  patriarchal  in  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  Mr.  Lucas,  now  that  he  has  passed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  septuagenarian,  and  the  facts  of  his  life  all  rally  to  the  support  of  that  sugges- 
tion ;  for  it  needs  only  a  casual  glance  at  his  surroundings  to  reveal  that  his  immense  energy 
and  genius  for  commanding  success  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  a  whole  colony  that  has 
clustered  around  him,  and  whose  individual  members  look  up  to  him  as  leader,  protector,  coun- 
sellor, friend,  promoter  of  their  welfare.  The  typical  patriarchs  of  the  pastoral  days  of  old — of 
Biblical  times — were  not  more  pronouncedly  the  guardians  and  safe  leaders  of  their  tribes  than 
he  has  been  of  those  gathered  together  to  sustain  and  carry  forward  his  great  undertakings. 
His  relation  to  his  people,  if  less  poetical  than  that  of  the  patriarch  of  olden  times,  is  far  more 
practical,  and  existing  in  this  active  age,  and  amidst  the  ceaseless  hum  of  a  huge  industry,  has 
demanded  larger  power  and  responsibility  and  been  productive  of  greater  results  than  fell  upon 
or  flowed  from  the  patriarch  of  peaceful  pastoral  days — except  for  difference  of  degree  in  favor 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  present-day  patriarch  and  with  a  disclaimer  in  behalf  of  our  subject  of 
anything  remotely  resembling  consciousness  of  such  attitude  or  authority  attending  it,  the  par- 
allel holds  true.  Born  November  24,  1S23,  at  Stone,  Staffordshire,  England,  the  youth  and 
early  manhood  of  John  Lucas  were  spent  in  his  native  land.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas 
Lucas,  and  was  named  after  an  ancestor  who  resided  at  Ashbourn,  Derbyshire,  an  intimate 
companion  of  the  famous  philosophizing  angler,  Izaak  Walton.  One  of  our  subject's  uncles 
was  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  the  family  was  one  of  substance  and  character  for  generations. 
Young  John  Lucas  secured  a  liberal  education  at  Field  Place  Commercial  Academy,  and  ob- 
tained considerable  practical  business  training  in  the  store  of  his  father,  who  was  a  grocer  and 
tea  merchant;  and  the  mercantile  life  not  being  attractive,  soon  turned  again  to  study,  taking 
up  agricultural  chemistry  and  engineering,  in  both  of  which  he  made  fine  progress  and  after- 
ward performed  practical  work.  To  his  acquirements  in  the  former,  indeed,  with  its  collateral 
branches,  it  may  be  said  that  he  owed  much  of  the  success  of  his  subsequent  career  as  a  manu- 
facturer. He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  railroading,  holding  a  responsible  position  with  the 
old  Grand  Junction  Eailroad,  now  the  Northwestern,  and  showed  such  marked  capability  for 
the  vocation  that  he  was  strongly  urged  to  make  railroading  his  life-work.  But  in  spite  of  the 
ties  that  are  thus  shown  to  have  existed  and  strong  inducements  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
remain  in  England,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  locate  in  America,  and  hither  he  came  early  in  1849. 
This  was  the  result  of  favorable  impressions  made  upon  him  during  a  visit  five  years  before  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  advantages  offered  by  this  country.  He  had  become  con- 
vinced that  nowhere  did  the  future  offer  such  opportunities  as  here  to  young  men  of  energy  and 
industry,  and  this  conviction,  together  -with  confidence  in  his  own  powers  to  profit  by  the  con- 
ditions presented,  had  grown  stronger  with  contemplation ;  so  he  came,  and  time  demonstrated 
his  wisdom  in  doing  so.  The  month  of  March,  1849,  found  him  busily  engaged  in  Philadephia 
as  an  importer  of  white  lead,  paints  and  colors,  and  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, representing  several  large  European  houses.  This  business,  though  in  a  different  form, 
has  without  interruption  engaged  him  during  the  forty-six  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
coming  to  America,  and  out  of  that  small  beginning  he  long  ago  developed  the  largest  industry 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  His  business  acumen  soon  revealed  to  him  the  most  imperative 
requirements  of  the  practical  painter,  and  then  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  chemistry  was 
employed  to  produce  the  needed  article.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  a  good  green  paint  to 
take  the  place  of  the  arsenical  or  Paris  green,  which  was  deficient  in  body  and  very  injurious  to 
those  using  it.  After  careful  experimenting  he  produced  not  simply  a  substitute  but  a  sup- 
planting article,  securing  patents  upon  it  and  upon  special  combination  machinery  which  effects 
a  saving  of  fully  fifty  per  cent  in  labor  alone.  The  product  of  Mr.  Lucas's  skill  in  this  case 
became  known  as  the  Imperial  French  and  Swiss  greens,  and  they  revolutionized  the  trade  in 
those  colors  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  manufacture  them  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  allowing  com- 
mercial success  and  in  absolute  purity.  The  great  essential  to  this  end  was  a  copious  supply  of 
chemically  pure  water.  This  he  found  over  in  New  Jersey,  a  dozen  miles  back  from  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  head-waters  of  Cooper's  Creek,  where  now  are  located  his  extensive  works  and  the 
beautiful  village  of  Gibbsboro.  The  water  of  two  beautiful  lakes  located  there  was  found  to  be 
entirely  free  from  lime  and  iron  salts,  which  when  they  exist  even  in  small  quantity  are  uncon- 
querable foes  to  the  production  of  unchangeable  colors.  Otherwise  too  this  water  realized  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the  manufacturer,  as  perhaps  no  other  supply  in  the  world  could,  save 
one  in  France,  and  hence  he  became  the  owner  of  the  property.  This  was  about  forty-three 
years  ago.  Although  some  improvement  had  been  made  there  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century,  only  an  old  mill  and  a  dwelling  stood  upon  the  ground  when  Mr.  Lucas  became 
the  proprietor,  and  all  that  now  greets  the  eye  in  that  thriving  and  fair  spot  has  sprung  up 
under  his  fostering  hand.  The  plant  at  Gibbsboro  has  by  constant  accretion  come  to  cover 
about  five  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  It  employs  water-power  of  considerable  A'olume.  True, 
this  was  long  ago  found  insufficient  and  was  supplemented  by  steam,  which  is  now  the  chief 
power  of  the  factory  and  is  used  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power.  About 
three  hundred  people  are  employed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  are  highly  skilled  opera- 
tives, and  the  output  of  the  works  amounts  to  from  four  to  six  carloads  per  day.  These  details, 
while  valuable  as  conveying  something  of  an  idea,  however  inadequate,  of  the  great  size  and 
capacity  of  the  factory,  fail  to  suggest  what  is  more  important  and  distinctive,  viz. ,  the  elabo- 
rate scientific  perfection  of  machinery  and  processes  of  manufacture.  Upon  these  depend  for 
the  most  part  success  in  this  line  of  industry.  Excellence  of  product  and  economy  of  produc- 
tion are  attainable  through  the  solution  of  chemical  problems  and  the  application  of  mechanical 
ingenuity.  The  exercise  of  his  knowledge  in  these  directions  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  enjoy- 
ment and  of  laudable  pride  with  the  proprietor,  and  everywhere  throughout  the  big  factory  is 
evidence  of  his  though tfulness  and  zealous  watchfulness  and  ingenuity  of  invention  directed 
toward  labor-saving  or  more  effectual  workings  of  process.  An  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office  or  a  talk  with  any  one  conversant  with  the  trade  would  supplement  this  evi- 
dence with  much  to  the  same  effect,  for  it  would  declare  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lucas  has  patented 
many  devices  in  machinery  and  a  large  number  of  special  preparations  which  form  a  part  of  the 
output  of  his  works  and  have  gained  great  favor  with  the  users  of  paints  and  colors,  in  some 
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cases  entirely  displacing  commercially  articles  which  had  a  prior  favor  in  the  market.  Per- 
fection has  been  his  watchword  during  all  his  long  upward  career  as  a  manufacturer,  and  he  has 
never  been  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  highest  possible  attainment.  His  love  of  thor- 
oughness and  its  prime  necessity  in  his  peculiar  business,  founded  as  it  is  on  scientific  principles, 
has  been  a  foremost  consideration  too  in  the  practical  education  of  his  sons  in  the  industry. 
Seven  of  them,  John  T.,  William  E.,  James  F.,  Albert,  Harry  S.,  Eobert  S.,  and  Barton,  now  nil 
positions  in  the  different  departments  of  the  manufacturing  and  sales  business  of  this  extensive 
house.  Albert  S.,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  carried  his  education  further  as  a  special  student  at 
Berlin  and  Strasburg  and  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Professor  Hoffman,  probably  the  greatest 
living  chemist  of  the  world.  With  Harry  S.  he  has  charge  of  the  chemical  and  varnish  depart- 
ments and  the  laboratory,  which,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  is  a  very  important  adjunct  of  the 
manufactory.  The  city  offices  and  warehouse  of  John  Lucas  &  Company  are  on  a  scale  of 
magnitude  and  completeness  commensurate  with  the  works  at  Gibbsboro.  They  are  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  paint  trade,  at  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  numbers  141  and  143  on  the  former  street 
and  322  to  330  on  the  latter,  being  in  the  form  of  an  L,  and  the  whole  forms  a  collection  of 
buildings  longer  than  any  other  in  Philadelphia,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  paint,  varnish,  and 
glass  business.  The  large  office  force,  cosmopolitan  as  it  is  from  the  necessities  of  a  business  of 
world-width,  carries  on  correspondence  or  conversation  in  any  of  the  commercial  languages  of 
the  globe.  The  same  perfection  of  organization  and  thoroughness  of  management,  the  same 
evidences  of  a  master-hand  upon  the  business  that  are  shown  at  the  works  are  visible  here,  and 
so  too  at  the  New  York  office  and  store  of  the  company  on  Maiden  Lane,  at  the  corner  of  Gold 
Street,  and  the  Chicago  store  and  office,  55-59  North  Jefferson  Street.  Returning  to  the  scene 
of  the  manufacturing  department  of  his  business  at  Gibbsboro,  N.  J.,  we  find  suggestion  of 
other  phases  of  Mr.  Lucas's  character,  and  other  outcomes  of  his  thoughtfulness  and  activity,  than 
those  which  have  so  far  received  attention  in  this  article.  His  investment  thereabouts  includes 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  four  hundred,  constituting  the  Gibbsboro  prop- 
erty, has  been  in  his  possession  for  many  years,  and  about  six  hundred  acres,  known  as  Lucas- 
ton,  has  been  purchased  more  recently.  Upon  the  latter  tract,  which  lies  south  of  Gibbsboro  and 
immediately  upon  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  a  town  has  been  laid  out,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Lucaston  Land  Company,  an  organization  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  consist- 
ing of  the  sons  of  our  subject,  with  $150,000  capital.  These  lands,  gradually  acquired  and 
developed  by  Mr.  Lucas,  and  finally  transferred  by  him  to  the  company  named,  are  now  being 
placed  upon  the  market  upon  terms  which  permit  every  purchaser  to  become  a  stockholder  in 
the  company  and  to  share  the  advantages  and  profits  equally  with  every  other  shareholder, 
large  or  small.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  scheme  for  the  enrichment  of  the  original  owners 
but  a  project  for  mutual  profit,  by  which  every  investor  will  secure  lots  at  the  price  originally 
paid  by  the  acre  for  the  entire  tract,  and  share  in  the  increment  from  the  improvement  of  the 
place  as  a  whole.  Under  these  advantageous  terms,  and  with  its  fine  location  on  the  railroad 
along  which  it  fronts  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  with  its  proximity  to  Philadelphia,  its  situation 
on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  most  salubrious 
district  of  the  "Jersey  Pines,"  Lucaston  must,  at  no  distant  day,  rival  the  prosperity  of  its 
neighbor,  Gibbsboro,  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Lucas's  earlier  project.  In  the  latter  place  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand  the  results  of  the  proprietor's  liberal  and  wise  policy  and  far-seeing  business 
sagacity.  His  large  land  purchases  in  the  neighborhood,  made  by  Mr.  Lucas  with  the  immediate 
purpose  of  protecting  the  purity  of  his  water  supply,  has  much  of  it  been  so  disposed  of  as  to 
materially  benefit  the  proprietor  and  a  large  number  of  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
build  up  a  model  village.  He  has  followed  for  years  the  plan  of  selling  to  such  of  his  employees 
as  wished  to  establish  homes  in  the  vicinity  building  lots  or  larger  tracts  on  a  most  liberal  sys- 
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tern  of  advances  and  easy  payments,  often  adding  to  the  salary  of  the  purchaser,  too,  such  a 
sum  as  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  give  him  material  assistance  in  his  enterprise.  By  this 
means  many  who  have  been  so  disposed  have  provided  themselves  with  pleasant  homes  among 
beautiful  surroundings  at  a  cost  scarcely  felt.  The  moral  and  material  well-being  of  those 
engaged  in  the  manufactory  have  always  been  close  to  the  heart  of  the  proprietor,  as  is  attested 
by  many  other  methods  and  works.  A  beautiful  church  and  a  school-house  are  among  the 
tangible  evidences  of  his  liberality  to  the  community  (which  consists  almost  solely  of  his 
employees  and  the  families  dependent  upon  them).  A  lyceum  which  is  to  afford  the  advantages 
of  a  library,  a  reading-room,  and  a  club  is  about  to  be  instituted  and  a  handsome  and  commodi- 
ous building  erected  for  the  purpose.  A  street  railroad  connecting  Gibbsboro  and  Lucaston 
station,  built  and  operated  entirely  by  Mr.  Lucas's  enterprise,  has  for  some  time  been  in  operation. 
Mention  of  the  church,  "St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness,"  a  most  beautiful  edifice  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Episcopal  faith,  recalls  to  mind  that  remarkable  and  good  woman,  now  no  more, 
who  was  the  wife  and  long-time  helpmeet  of  Mr.  Lucas.  The  church  may  be  considered  now 
as  the  best  of  her  visible  monuments,  though  scores  more,  hundreds  perhaps,  invisible  but  not 
the  less  real,  stand  to  her  memory  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  experienced  her  constant  kindness 
during  her  life,  and  had  cognizance  of  her  rare  womanly  qualities  and  lofty  nature.  This  lady 
— ideal  wife,  mother,  woman — was  in  reality  the  builder  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  church  in 
which  there  is  now  a  tablet  to  her  memory,  and  as  long  as  the  edifice  stands  it  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  her  life  and  works.  In  Philadelphia  she  was  a  marked  force  in  various  humane 
and  charitable  works,  exercising  in  her  domain  very  much  the  same  kind  of  leadership  in  semi- 
public  measures  that  her  husband  did  in  his,  and  actuated  by  the  same  kindliness  and  Christian 
consideration  for  the  betterment  of  those  about  her  and  the  world  at  large  to  the  full  measure 
of  her  power.  She  was  identified  with  the  Italian  and  Chinese  missions,  the  Indian  Eights 
Society,  and  various  other  institutions.  One  which  especially  engaged  her  benevolence  and  had 
the  benefit  of  her  able  executive  leadership  was  the  Hayes  Mechanics'  House  on  Belmont 
Avenue.  She  was  also  President  of  the  Woman's  Silk  Culture  Association  of  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Lucas  was  Harriet  Annie  Bown  (born  May  27,  1836),  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Ellen 
Bown,  both  of  Philadelphia,  but  natives  of  England.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Lucas  Septem- 
ber 6,  1854,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  his  helpmeet  in  all 
that  the  good  old  word  implies  almost  two-score  years,  her  death  occurring  May  8,  1893.  She 
was  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  of  whom  twelve  are  now  living,  viz.,  John  Thomas,  William 
Edward,  James  Foster,  Albert,  Harry  Spencer,  Joseph  Wilson,  Eobert  Suddards,  Barton,  Har- 
riet Annie,  Ellen  Bown,  Elizabeth  Sanders,  and  Frances  Ethel.  The  home  over  which  Mrs. 
Lucas  presided  was  an  ideal  one,  and  the  house  which  sheltered  it,  No.  1913  Arch  Street,  was  a 
centre  of  refined  social  life.  Returning  to  the  immediate  personality  of  our  subject,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lucas  had  passed  the  first  few  years  of  his 
manhood  before  coming  to  this  country,  and  although  he  has  kept  up  certain  English  associa- 
tions, his  membership  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  investments  in  a  great  English  railroad, 
which  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  and  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  visit  his  native  land  very 
frequently,  his  Americanism  is  unquestionable.  No  native-born  American  could  be  more  loyal 
than  he  to  all  of  the  best  interests  of  the  countr}7.  He  has  been  unequivocally  and  intensely 
an  American  from  the  day  he  took  out  his  naturalization  papers,  and  has  taken  an  interest  in 
every  national  movement.  When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  opened  he  espoused  the  Union  cause 
at  once  and  with  spirit  dictated  by  his  love  of  right  and  justice.  He  gave  of  his  means  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  of  his  time  and  influence  for  the  support  of  patriotism,  and  was 
personally  active  in  organizing,  drilling,  and  equipping  volunteers  for  the  army.  He  has,  too, 
been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  every  project  for  the  material  and  moral  advancement  of 
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Philadelphia,  and  nobody  has  ever  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  of  any  public  question  had  his 
sympathies,  for  he  is  a  man  of  positive  convictions  and  aggressive  in  urging  them.  For  several 
years  he  labored  zealously  for  the  solution  of  the  traffic  problem  in  Philadelphia  by  an  under- 
ground railroad  which  should  accomplish  for  the  Quaker  City  all  or  more  than  have  those  of 
London  for  that  metropolis.  He  urged  that  such  a  road  or  roads  could  not  only  handle  the 
passenger  traffic  but  freight  and  serve  as  a  belt  line,  and  he  showed  conclusively  that  the  pro- 
ject was  entirely  feasible  from  a  financial  standpoint,  and  would  pay  profitable  dividends  upon 
the  investment,  large  though  it  must  be.  The  interest  of  the  existing  surface  roads,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  this  project,  and  the  city  will  wait  for  another  generation  the  only 
perfect  solution  of  the  intramural  transportation  problem.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  prop- 
erly remarked  that  while  on  a  visit  to  Kansas  City  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Lucas  gave  the  sugges- 
tion which  served  as  the  initial  impetus  for  the  building  of  the  belt  line  in  that  city  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Trust  Company.  He  has  been  for  some  years  a  Director  of  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Eailroad  Company  and  was  its  President  in  1876  and  1877.  He  has  also 
done  much  toward  the  surprisingly  great  development  of  the  seashore  city  at  its  eastern  ter- 
minus. Of  late  years  he  has  been  a  Director  in  the  Edison  Electric  Company  which  furnishes 
light  for  the  central  district  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  to  his  sagacious  management  that  the 
success  of  that  company  is  largely  due.  In  financial  circles  he  is  recognized  as  a  factor  of  great 
power,  and  he  has,  by  reason  of  the  high  repute  in  which  his  judgment  is  held,  been  instrumen- 
tal in  capitalizing  some  of  the  largest  projects  that  have  gone  into  successful  operation  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  localities  in  the  past  score  of  years.  He  is  a  bank  director  and  holds  similar 
position  in  various  institutions  of  other  character,  and  his  name  stands  in  commercial  circles  as 
a  synonym  for  inflexible  integrity  and  undeviating  soundness  of  judgment.  In  the  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  community  he  naturally  represents  and  embodies  a  great  power.  He  is 
President  of  the  Drug  Exchange  and  member  of  the  Paint  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  influ- 
ential member  of  similar  organizations  of  national  scope.  Among  the  people  generally  he  is 
regarded  as  a  capable  man  of  affairs,  high  in  character,  conscientious  and  a  stanch  friend  of 
the  right.  The  stimulus  of  his  strong  personality  is  felt  in  social  organizations  as  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  civic  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Art  Clubs,  the  St.  George,  Hibernian,  and  Albion  Societies,  and  other  organizations  of  similar 
character.  His  religious  affiliation  is  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  useful  of  its  laymen. 


JOHN   A.    STEWART. 

John  Aikman  Stewaet,  of  New  York  City,  President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
formerly  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  and  well  and  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  financiers  of  the  Metropolis,  was  born  in  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
City,  August  26,  1822.  His  father,  John  Stewart,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the 
Hebrides  group,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland,  was  born  on  August  12,  1791.  He  emi- 
grated to  this  country  when  quite  young,  and  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he  followed  his 
trade  of  ship  carpenter  for  a  limited  period  and  then  embarked  in  business.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  assessors  for  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  wards,  and  subsequently  receiver  of 
taxes.  His  death,  which  occurred  in  1849,  was  greatly  regretted,  as  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
force  of  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  Mary  Aikman,  the  daughter  of  John  Aikman  and  Ann  Marion  Speir,  was  born  in 
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New  York  City,  February  15,  1796,  and  was  married  to  John  Stewart  June  11,  1817.  She  died 
December  17,  1871,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  father,  John  Aikman,  a  native  of 
Falkirk,  Sterling  County,  Scotland,  was  born  in  1758,  being  the  son  of  Eobert  Aikman,  who 
was  an  elder  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  as  was  also  his  father  before  him.  He  came 
to  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was  married  in  1786  to  Ann 
Marion  Speir,  who  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  third  child  of  John  Stewart  and  Mary 
Aikman,  John  Aikman  Stewart,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  Public  School  No.  15,  in  East  Twenty -seventh  Street,  New  York  City  (then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  A.  Walker,  as  principal,  who  subsequently  became  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York  City),  from  whence  he  entered  Columbia  College  and  graduated  in  1840,  having  com- 
pleted the  literary  and  scientific  course  of  instruction  in  that  institution.  In  1842,  being  then 
in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  1850,  when  he  was  invited  to  become  the  Actuary  of  the  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  remained  in  the 
insurance  company  until  1853,  when  he  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York — which  had  just  been  chartered  by  the 
State  Legislature,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stewart — and  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  that  position  until  pressingly  invited  by  President  Lincoln  and  Hon.  William 
Pitt  Fessenden,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  become  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
at  New  York,  in  June,  1864.  Mr.  Stewart  had  previously  declined  to  accept  that  office  when 
tendered  to  him  by  Secretary  Chase,  but  now  that  the  Eebellion  was  at  its  height,  public  con- 
fidence wavering,  the  National  credit  jeopardized,  and  the  Union  in  peril,  he  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  declining  the  renewed  invitation,  and  accordingly,  at  much  personal  sacrifice,  accepted 
the  office.  He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  its  then  onerous  and  always  responsible  duties, 
with  great  acceptance  to  the  National  Government,  giving  it  the  benefit  of  his  best  judgment 
and  experience  in  numerous  important  financial  negotiations,  until  the  close  of  the  war ;  when, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
owing  to  impaired  health  and  advanced  years,  Mr.  Stewart  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
him,  and  resigned  the  Assistant  Treasurership.  As  President  of  this  great  Trust  Company, 
Mr.  Stewart  has  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  responsible  office  for  thirty 
years,  most  acceptably  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  profitably  to  the  stockholders,  having  made 
the  company  one  of  the  very  largest  and  most  successful  moneyed  corporations  in  this  country. 
Among  the  many  important  financial  transactions  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  engaged,  we 
have  only  space  to  mention  some  of  recent  date.  In  the  early  part  of  1894  he  took  such  a 
prominent  part  in  having  the  bond  issue  of  the  United  States  Government  taken  up  that,  it  is 
said,  President  Cleveland  sent  a  special  letter  of  thanks  to  him.  Again,  later  on  in  the  same 
year,  he  organized  the  famous  syndicate  that  purchased  the  entire  issue  of  $50,000,000  of 
United  States  bonds.  The  New  York  Herald  of  December  2,  1894,  referring  to  this  transaction, 
terms  Mr.  Stewart  the  "sponsor  of  a  great  Syndicate,"  and  says: 

"It  is  not  everybody  who  can  go  around  among  his  friends  and  by  a  little  persuasive  argu- 
ment induce  them  to  form  a  syndicate  which  will  pay  out  $50,000,000  in  gold  at  the  beck  of  his 
finger.  If  you  and  I  could  do  it,  we  would  be  in  different  occupations.  But  that  is  just  what 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  done  in  the  last  few  days,  and  although  he  is  undoubtedly  proud 
of  his  success  in  so  deftly  managing  to  secure  the  whole  issue  of  Government  bonds,  he  does  not 
exhibit  the  slightest  symptom  of  what  is  generally  termed  the  '  big  head. '  But  then,  John 
Aikman  Stewart  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  immense  sums  of  money,  and  while  in  this  regard 
familiarity  is  not  likely  to  breed  contempt,  it  may  bring  down  to  the  plane  of  the  ordinary  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  marvellous  achievement.  If,  however,  you  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Sub-Treasury  in  this  city,  with  its  gold-laden  coffers,  for  years;   if  you  had  directed  the  affairs 
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of  a  great  Trust  Company,  with  its  hold  on  untold  wealth ;  had  you  heen  accustomed  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  millions  of  hard-earned  coin,  you  might  eventually  come  to  feel  that  a  million, 
more  or  less  was  not  a  matter  of  overwhelming  moment.  And  all  this  has  heen  done  by  John 
A.  Stewart,  'the  organizer  of  the  Syndicate  which  has  just  won  a  financial  victory  which  has  set 
nearly  the  whole  world  talking  about  it  and  the  man  who  manoeuvred  it.  As  he  sat  at  his  desk 
in  the  handsome  offices  of  the  big  Trust  Company,  the  day  after  his  big  coup,  and  friend  after 
friend  walked  in  to  congratulate  him,  his  smile  was  as  frank  and  honest  as  it  had  ever  been, 
his  bright  gray  eyes  twinkled  as  merrily  as  of  yore,  and  on  every  one's  lips,  as  he  left  the  room, 
was  the  remark:  'How  young  Stewart  looks.'  Yet  he  never  showed  the  same  traces  of  the 
ravages  of  time  as  many  a  man  of  less  robust  physique.  With  a  sound,  sturdy  body,  showing 
his  lungs  and  his  stomach  have  always  done  their  full  duty,  set  on  a  pair  of  sturdy  legs  which 
end  in  feet  as  nimble  as  those  of  many  a  young  man,  the  whole  capped  with  a  noble,  silvery 
white-haired  head,  and  a  clean-shaven  face  as  clear-skinned  as  a  babe's,  he  gives  no  evidence 
of  having  travelled  two  miles  beyond  that  seventy-mile  post  at  which  the  journey  of  the  aver- 
age man  is  said  to  stop.  Meet  him  in  his  office,  where  he  is  daily,  and  where,  although  he 
watches  the  most  minute  details  of  the  business  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  he  is  easily  accessible, 
and  you  would  not  be  inclined  to  guess  his  age  as  more  than  three-score,  and  were  you  fortu- 
nate enough  to  visit  him  in  his  charming  home,  where  all  the  cares  and  worries  of  business  life 
are  left  at  the  threshold,  you  would  feel  safe  in  saying  he  is  not  more  than  fifty -five.  He  will 
talk  freely  of  his  business,  will  converse  at  length  on  matters  of  state,  or  subjects  connected 
with  finance,  art,  music,  and  science,  he  will  discuss  in  a  fluent  and  intelligent  manner;  but 
broach  himself  as  the  topic  of  conversation  and  his  lips  become  hermetically  sealed.  .  .  .  Talk- 
ing of  the  work  in  organizing  the  bond  purchasing  syndicate  the  other  day,  he  said  of  the  men 
who  wanted  to  join  it:  '  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  keep  out  those  I  did  not  want.  When 
the  news  of  what  we  were  about  got  out,  there  was  a  rush  of  men  whom  it  was  hard  for  me  to 
refuse.  I  did  not  want  some,  chiefly  for  the  reason  they  did  not  have  the  gold  and  would  have 
obtained  it  from  the  Government.  You  can  see  how  much  diplomacy  this  required.  But  there 
never  was  a  time  when  we  could  not  have  got  into  the  syndicate  three  times  as  much  money  as 
was  necessary. '  Think  of  it !  He  must  indeed  be  a  man,  to  whom  others  are  willing  to  entrust 
),000,000,  relying  on  his  business  ability  to  secure  favorable  terms  for  them." 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  valuable  promoters  of  the  reform  movement  by  which  the  power  of  Tam- 
many was  overthrown  in  the  election  of  November,  1894,  and  the  city  redeemed  from  misrule. 
In  early  life  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
became  a  warm  supporter  of  President  Lincoln's  administration,  and  has  ever  since  advocated 
and  sustained  the  leading  measures  of  the  Eepublican  party,  contributing  by  his  influence  and 
means  to  its  success.  Mr.  Stewart's  business  career  has  been  no  less  remarkable  for  its  unusual 
activity  than  for  its  unvarying  success,  and  his  record  for  promptness,  frankness,  and  blameless 
integrity  is  alike  unquestioned  and  commendable  in  the  highest  degree.  He  is  prominently 
identified  with  many  leading  public  institutions,  being  a  director  in  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  and  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  has  been  for  many  years  an  active 
trustee  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  always  taking  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
that  institution,  where  both  of  his  sons  were  educated.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  to  his  efforts 
that  the  late  Dr.  McCosh  owed  his  position  as  head  of  that  college.  In  1868,  when  President 
McLean's  health  became  so  poor  that  he  could  not  properly  fill  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the 
college,  Mr.  Stewart,  as  trustee,  strongly  advocated  the  securing  of  Dr.  McCosh 's  services,  and 
he  was  brought  from  Scotland  to  take  the  position  he  held  for  so  many  years.  When  the  Eev. 
Dr.  John  Hall  became  the  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Stewart  had  been  for  several  years  and  was  then  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  members, 
afterward  becoming  one  of  its  trustees.     He  had  been  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Youle  Johnson, 
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a  daughter  of  a  prominent  business  man,  in  May,  1845,  and  had  five  children.  His  wife  died 
some  years  ago,  and  only  two  of  the  children  survive — a  son,  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  who  is  a 
lawyer,  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Waller,  Jr.  At  the  Mt.  Vernon  Hotel  in 
Baltimore,  on  November  25,  1890,  Mr.  Stewart  married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Mary  Capron,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Francis  B.  Capron,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Stewart  moved  to  his  present  handsome 
home,  at  No.  125  East  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
then,  preferring  to  attend  a  church  not  so  far  away,  became  a  member  of  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  he  is  now  a  trustee.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  charities,  but 
always  in  such  an  unostentatious  manner  that  few  others  than  himself  knew  of  his  benevolence. 
Essentially  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  he  is  enrolled  on  the  books  of  many  prominent  clubs, 
among  them  the  Metropolitan,  the  Union  League,  the  Lawyers',  the  Riding,  and  the  Princeton. 
But  he  is  seldom  seen  in  any  of  them  now,  preferring  to  pass  his  evenings  in  his  home  circle, 
where  he  is  singularly  blessed  and  happy  in  all  his  relations. 


C.    H.    PARKHURST. 

Charles  Henry  Parkhurst,  the  distinguished  New  York  divine,  social  and  political 
reformer,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  President  of  the  City  Vigi- 
lance League  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  April  17,  1842.  His  father  was 
a  farmer,  who  came  of  English  ancestry,  and  who  was  an  educated  man,  since  he  combined 
school-teaching  in  winter  with  farming  in  summer.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  exceptional 
intellectual  power  and  ability.  They  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  were  sons,  who  all 
showed  the  possession  of  natural  gifts:  one  became  editor  of  the  Clinton,  Mass.,  Courant, 
another  an  accomplished  musician.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Clinton  grammar  school,  then  passed  two  years  clerking  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and  then  went 
to  the  Lancaster  Academy,  near  Clinton,  where  he  prepared  for  college.  He  pursued  his 
collegiate  studies  at  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in  1866,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the 
Amherst  High  School  in  the  following  year.  He  continued  to  hold  this  position  until  1870, 
when  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe.  He  now  became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
married  Miss  Bodman,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at  Amherst,  and  then,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  made  another  voyage  to  Europe.  He  remained  there  two  years,  devoting  his  time  to 
study  at  the  great  university  centres  of  Bonn,  Halle,  and  Leipsic,  and  after  his  return  home 
pursued  for  some  time  the  study  of  Sanskrit.  He  entered  the  profession  of  the  ministry  in 
1874,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Lenox, 
Mass.  Here  he  made  so  profound  an  impression  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  through  the  enthusiasm 
and  force  with  which  he  conducted  his  spiritual  work,  that  in  1880  he  was  invited  to  the  charge 
of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  and  has  continued  to  hold  that 
pulpit  ever  since.  Dr.  Parkhurst  soon  began  to  assume  a  high  rank  among  the  Metropolitan 
clergy,  not  only  on  account  of  his  incisive  and  eloquent  oratory,  but  because  of  the  great 
interest  which  he  evinced  in  the  social  and  political  affairs  of  his  field  of  labor,  and  in  the  city 
at  large.  His  sermons  attracted  especially  the  attention  of  the  younger  members  of  his  con- 
gregation for  the  breadth  of  their  meaning,  and  for  the  determination  with  which  he  sought 
to  combat  the  innumerable  evils  inherent  in  a  vast  and  mingled  population,  largely  made  up  of 
the  continuous  influx  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious,  in  some  degree  the  result  of  an 
unrestricted  foreign  immigration.     He  studied  municipal  and  national  politics  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  philosophy  and  pure  reason,  yet  with  so  evident  a  sympathy  for  the  depraved  condition 
of  the  masses,  and  so  clear  a  conception  of  the  immediate  causes  of  this,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  his  nature  that  his  conviction  should  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  an  effort  at 
amelioration.  Presently  his  sermons  began  to  reflect  the  perceptions  and  intuitions  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  and  the  ripe  knowledge  which  he  displayed  and  the  charm  of  his  eloquence  awak- 
ened in  his  hearers  a  profound  interest  in  his  work.  Not  only  this,  but,  as  the  press  began  to 
report  his  pulpit  utterances,  it  grew  to  be  recognized  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  later 
through  the  whole  country,  that  he  was  striking  at  the  evils  he  combated — at  once  with  the 
majestic  and  unselfish  force  of  a  Savonarola  and  the  administrative  genius  of  a  Peter  the 
Hermit.  He  was  a  born  leader,  with  the  spiritual  faith  of  Melancthon  and  the  fiery  courage  of 
Martin  Luther.  The  best  element  of  New  York  was  not  long  in  finding  this  out;  and  when 
the  lamented  Howard  Crosby  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his  admirable  work,  Dr.  Parkhurst 
was  called  upon  to  take  his  place,  and  became  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime,  of  which  he  was  already  a  director.  He  had  already,  in  1S90,  delivered  a  sermon  on 
municipal  politics,  which  had  at  once  brought  him  under  the  fierce  light  of  public  criticism ; 
and  now,  in  February,  1892,  he  delivered  one  on  municipal  corruption,  in  which  he  drew  the 
sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard.  Bitterly  and  fearlessly  he  arraigned  men  occupying  high 
positions,  charging  them  with  being,  through  their  corrupt  practices  and  their  demoralized 
lives,  the  active  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  greater  part  of  that  crime  which  the  society  of 
which  he  was  President  had  been  organized  to  suppress.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  as  Luther  was  summoned  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  And,  like  Luther,  he  refused  to  re- 
tract anything.  It  was  declared  by  the  Grand  Jury  that  he  had  not  substantiated  his  charges 
against  the  police  and  other  officials,  and  for  the  time  his  appeared  to  be  a  "lost  cause."  But 
undeterred  and  undaunted,  Dr.  Parkhurst  now  determined  to  fight  his  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  social  order  in  the  metropolis  with  their  own  weapons.  Employing  a  corps  of  detectives,  he 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  gathering  in  of  evidence  which  should  be  sufficiently  well-founded  to 
enforce  public  action.  Determined  to  strengthen  his  cause,  if  necessary  even  at  the  expense 
of  popular  sympathy  therein,  Dr.  Parkhurst  did  not  hesitate  to  make  himself  an  eye-witness  of 
the  immoral  and  brutalizing  scenes,  which  he  declared  not  only  existed  but  were  enabled  to 
exist  through  the  aid  of  the  very  officers  of  justice  who  were  sworn  to  abolish  them.  He  was 
now  able  to  lay  such  a  mass  of  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury,  proving  the  existence  of  a 
complete  system  of  bribery  of  officials  by  the  criminal  classes,  by  which,  and  because  of  which, 
they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  business  without  interruption.  Though  bitterly 
and  violently  opposed  by  powerful  political  bodies,  and  by  the  venal  portion  of  the  press,  so 
powerful  did  the  voice  of  public  opinion  now  become  that  a  second  Grand  Jury  was  forced,  in 
view  of  the  evidence  before  them,  to  make  a  presentment  charging  the  police  authorities  with 
"incompetency  and  corruption."  Nothing  like  this  had  ever  been  known  in  New  York  before. 
Nothing  like  it  in  any  city  in  the  country  except  in  San  Francisco,  where  in  1851  and  in  1856 
"Vigilance  Committees"  were  organized  from  among  the  orderly  portion  of  the  community,  to 
put  down  by  force  of  arms  the  murderous  and  brutal  element  which  had  gained  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  But  in  this  case  it  was  a  great  uprising  of  a  class  against  a  class ;  in  the  case 
of  New  York  it  was  a  moral  giant  fighting  single-handed  against  a  hydra-headed  power,  firmly 
intrenched  through  official  position  and  the  possession  of  untold  financial  resources,  and  even 
sustained  by  an  inert  community,  or  tacitly  accepted  by  cowardly  tradesmen  and  others,  who 
paid  bribes  that  their  ease  and  comfort  might  not  be  disturbed  or  their  trade  interfered  with. 
It  was  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon"  over  again.  When  it  was  discovered  by  those  against 
whose  corrupt  ways  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  placed  himself  in  antagonism,  that  he  had  aroused  the 
community  at  least  to  listen  to  him — -at  once  there  was  put  into  use  all  the  villainous  machinery 
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with  which  these  batteners  upon  the  public  spoils  had  been  used  to  crush  their  few  and  feeble 
occasional  enemies.  Newspapers  were  suborned  to  spread  broadcast  the  most  false  and  in- 
famous charges  against  the  character  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  filled  with  the  vilest  insinuations 
concerning  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  enter  upon  the  present  crusade.  And  this 
underhand  mode  of  warfare  for  a  time  succeeded ;  and  honest  and  true  men  looked  askance  at 
the  picture  presented  of  a  clergyman  stepping  out  of  the  pulpit  and  soiling  the  robes  of  a  priest 
of  God  by  placing  himself  in  a  position  to  personally  inspect  and  describe  scenes  of  immorality — 
many  of  which  were  so  vile  as  to  be  totally  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  But  all 
effort  to  connect  Dr.  Parkhurst  with  the  foundation  of  the  evidence  which  he  thus  obtained, 
in  other  than  a  pure,  courageous,  and  noble  intention,  soon  failed  utterly,  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  It  needed  no  denial  or  excuse  on  his  part,  for  it  was  not  long  before  the  real  nature 
of  the  man  was  known  throughout  the  entire  country  as  "The  Moral  Euler  of  New  York,"  a 
title  felicitously  bestowed  upon  him  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  New 
York  bar.  The  reaction  now  followed,  and  honors  were  showered  upon  him.  His  name  was 
upon  the  lips  of  every  one;  and,  among  the  leaders  of  the  best  citizens  of  New  York,  it  was 
felt  and  said  that  now  had  appeared  a  man  who  possessed  every  element  necessary  to  effect  the 
freedom  of  the  great  city  from  the  debasing  thraldom  under  which  she  had  for  so  long  groaned 
and  struggled  in  vain.  The  great  commercial  bodies,  the  Exchanges  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  now  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  enthusiastic  reformer.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  one  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  prime  gifts  was  that  of  an  organizer.  To  use  his  own 
words :  "  We  are  aiming  not  so  much  at  vice  as  at  a  system  which  tolerates  and  supports  vice. 
We  are  bringing  our  guns  to  bear  upon  the  citadels  of  those  by  whose  authority,  influence,  and 
command  vice  flourishes,  honest  government  is  destroyed,  and  the  community  is  made  a  spot 
of  shame.  Against  organized  crime,  organized  law  and  order  were  now  brought  to  bear.  The 
District-Attorney's  office,  grand  juries,  the  leading  members  of  the  bar — all  the  most  eminent 
and  most  esteemed  men  in  the  community,  were  gathered  under  the  leadership  of  this  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  who  had  thus  suddenly  left  the  pulpit  and  the  weekly  gathering  of  pleasant 
and  friendly  hearers  to  enter  the  slums  and  the  plague-spots  of  the  great  city.  The  purpose 
of  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  a  moral  and  ethical,  not  a  religious,  one.  It  was  no  less  than  the  deter- 
mination to  overthrow,  and  to  overthrow  permanently,  a  political  system  "which  had  made  the 
administration  of  the  city's  affairs  a  left-handed  partnership  with  vice  and  crime — an  adminis- 
tration for  spoils."  It  was  said  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  at  this  time  (1893)  that  "in  the  arguments, 
the  consultations,  and  the  other  work  which  the  achievement  of  this  aim  involved,  he  showed 
an  intellectual  capacity  which  even  the  greatest  of  the  politicians  of  New  York  cheerfully 
admitted  would  have  made  him,  had  he  chosen  politics  or  public  life  as  his  vocation,  pre- 
eminent." Indeed,  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself  to  complete  was  colossal.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  to  unite  in  one  compact  and  concentrated  political  body  with  one  aim  all  the  factional 
elements  which  were  at  that  time  united  in  only  one  respect:  their  antagonism  to  the  oligarchy 
and  its  ramifications  which  governed  New  York.  To  fuse  these  discordant  elements  into  such 
an  homogeneous  form  that  the  power  of  all  could  be  employed  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
each  seemed  indeed  an  impossible  task.  But,  through  the  wonderful  confidence  which  had 
already  been  inspired  by  the  success  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  labors,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
leaders  of  each  and  all  of  these  confused  organizations  began  to  take  their  mot  d'ordre  from  the 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  And  as  this  process  was  continued  and  grew,  there  came  "order  out 
of  chaos"  and  the  evidence  that  a  mighty  "tidal  wave"  of  social  and  political  morality  was 
sweeping  around  toward  the  destruction  of  the  doomed  transgressors  in  high  places,  who  had 
for  so  long  held  the  metropolis  by  the  throat  and  at  their  mercy.  And  yet  this  "  tidal  wave" 
was  nothing  but  the  public  sentiment  behind  which  pressed  the  vast  moral  power  wielded  by 
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Charles  H.  Parkhurst.  The  struggle  was  one  of  giants.  For,  opposed  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order,  as  represented  and  led  by  the  preacher-reformer,  was  the  whole  mass  of  the  criminal 
classes  of  New  York,  backed  by  the  entire  police  force,  and  every  department  of  the  city 
government,  from  the  Mayor's  office  down.  Moreover,  supposably  respectable  merchants  were 
with  these  latter  in  behalf  of  their  own  financial  interests,  having  been  for  years  paying  black- 
mail to  the  police  that  they  might  carry  on  their  pursuits  without  interference,  even  to  the 
extent  of  law-breaking,  or  bribing  in  order  to  have  or  to  retain  rights  which  clearly  belonged 
to  them.  The  fight  was  desperate.  The  police  department  made  the  most  infamous  and 
abominable  charges  against  Dr.  Parkhurst  without  producing  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sustain 
them.  As  these  charges  were  easily  disproved,  the  awakened  public  opinion  grew  more  and 
more  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  "good  government."  Under  the  admirable  administrative  work 
of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  this  popular  opinion  gradually  formulated  itself  into  a  compact  and  solid 
phalanx  in  which  party  lines  ceased  to  exist ;  and  when  the  smoke  of  the  "great  election  fight  of 
November,  1894,  had  blown  away,  the  metropolis  had  been  wrenched  from  the  clutch  of  the 
spoilers,  and  law  and  order  had  triumphed.  A  Eepublican  Mayor,  who  was  not  a  partisan, 
occupied  the  seat  of  a  Tammany  sachem,  and  non-partisan  appointments  to  department  and 
bureau  positions  soon  purged  the  city  of  much  of  that  condition  which  had  for  so  long  made  it 
a  "hissing  and  a  byword"  among  all  decent  people.  In  the  mean  time  the  Legislature  of 
1893-94  had  been  forced  into  action,  and  a  Senate  committee  had  been  engaged  in  an  investi- 
gation into  the  relations  of  the  police  department  with  the  criminal  classes  and  others  inter- 
ested, with  a  result  so  far  transcending  the  uttermost  expectations  of  even  the  best-informed 
citizens  of  New  York  as  to  make  the  entire  community  stand  aghast  at  the  evidences  brought 
to  light  of  the  foulest  corruption  existing  -among  the  highest  officials.  All  of  this  discovery 
ended  in  placing  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  newly  elected  Mayor  that  he  was  partly 
enabled  to  command  the  State  Legislature  and  to  procure  the  introduction  of  bills,  which  to 
some  extent  at  least  would,  when  passed,  establish  the  triumph  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  his 
adherents  over  the  powerful  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  common  weal.  And  as  to  this  triumph, 
Dr.  Parkhurst  said  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  November  24,  1894: 

"But  we  must  remember  it  is  one  thing  to  win  a  victory,  and  a  distinct  and  a  different 
matter  to  wisely  and  concertedly  utilize  that  victory.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  you  and 
I  and  our  friends  cannot  do,  provided  that,  as  to-night,  we  see  eye  to  eye  and  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and,  laying  ourselves  on  the  altar  of  our  services,  forget  ourselves  in  the  interest 
of  our  common  and  blessed  municipality.  I  feel  that  the  future  of  our  city  is  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  in  our  hands,  and  in  our  hearts." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  officials  who  had  so  long  governed,  not  only  the 
city  but  the  great  "Empire  State"  of  New  York,  he  said: 

"There  is  not  much  to  prefer  between  a  boss  of  one  political  complexion  and  a  boss  of 
another  political  complexion,  for  they  both  are  unmitigatedly,  unqualifiedly,  and  thoroughly 
destructive.  The  safety  of  American  institutions  lies  in  the  appreciation  by  every  man  that 
he  is  a  man  with  a  right  to  his  opinion  and  a  right  to  express  it.  The  boss  is  the  most  cun- 
ningly devised  scheme  that  has  yet  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  and  drying 
up  individual  manly  personality,  and  you  and  I  to  our  dying  gasp  will  fight  the  boss,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  pretensions  to  respectability.  The  more  respectable  he  is,  the  more 
dangerous  he  is." 

Referring  to  the  State  legislators,  he  said: 

"Make  it  your  civic  religion  to  keep  your  eye  on  them  and  remind  them  of  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  represent  themselves  but  you,  and  that  they  are  your  servants.  Then  couple  these 
two  facts  and  see  that  their  ideas  and  yours  on  the  subject  of  bosses  are  the  same.  You  can  do 
it,  and  you  must  do  it." 
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During  the  summer  of  1894  and  again  in  1895,  Dr.  Parkhurst  took  a  much-needed  and 
well-earned  rest  by  making  a  trip  to  Europe.  On  his  return  he  re-entered  his  chosen  field  of 
labor,  with  the  same  earnestness,  zeal,  and  fidelity  which  had  characterized  his  previous  efforts, 
and  continued  to  display  the  mighty  power  and  influence  possible  to  that  new  character  in 
American  history,  the  "Preacher  in  Politics."  In  addition  to  his  Presidency  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime,  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  also  President  and  originator  of  the  City  Vigilance 
League  of  New  York,  and  has  given  much  of  his  time  and  most  earnest  effort  to  the  great  and 
good  work  accomplished  by  that  organization.  The  origin  and  aims  of  the  League  are  thus 
set  forth : 

"The  City  Vigilance  League  developed  from  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Scottish  Eite  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  May  12,  1892.  The  public  mind  was,  at  that  time,  in  considerable  of  a 
ferment  in  view  of  the  disclosures  that  had  been  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  young  men  of  the  city  had  a  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and 
were  called  together  at  the  time  and  place  just  mentioned  to  consider  the  situation  and  devise 
a  scheme  of  action.  The  League  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  assembly  districts,  the  general 
committee  in  charge  being  made  up  of  the  leaders  of  those  districts  respectively,  together  with 
the  chairman  of  each  of  the  standing  committees.  Each  assembly  district  has  its  own  organi- 
zation working  in  pursuance  of  its  own  methods  so  far  as  they  do  not  come  in  conflict  with  the 
general  scheme  of  the  League.  Our  general  aim  is  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  our  city,  to 
study  its  needs,  to  publish  existing  abuses— whatever  may  be  the  party  or  whoever  may  be  the 
man  that  may  be  responsible  for  them— and  to  stimulate,  especially  among  the  young  men 
both  of  our  native  and  foreign  population,  that  understanding  of  municipal  interests  that  shall 
help  to  make  the  municipal  ballot  intelligent,  and  that  appreciation  of  civic  duties  that  shall 
help  to  render  the  municipal  ballot  clean  and  honest.  Each  assembly  district  leader  associates 
with  himself  a  number  of  aids  sufficient  to  put  one  man  in  each  election  district,  to  keep  him- 
self informed  upon  whatever  concerns  that  district.  Besides  this,  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees on  excise,  street-cleaning,  street-paving,  health,  etc.,  is  represented  by  a  corresponding 
committee  in  the  organization  of  each  assembly  district ;  so  that  if,  for  instance,  an  election 
district  leader  discovers  in  his  district  a  saloon  running  without  a  license,  he  turns  in  his 
information  to  the  excise  committee  of  his  assembly  district,  and  that  committee  passes  on  all 
its  excise  information  to  the  general  standing  excise  committee  of  the  League.  We  are  thus  in 
a  situation  to  aid  the  city  authorities  along  the  several  lines  of  city  administration.  We 
assume  that  those  authorities  are  sincere  in  their  purposes  until  they  have  proved  themselves 
otherwise.  We  work  with  them  if  they  are  true  and  honest,  and  if  they  show  themselves 
otherwise  we  fight  against  them  with  just  the  same  vigor  as  that  with  which  we  would  like  to 
fight  with  them.     Our  one  animating  principle  is  that  'eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. '  " 

Appreciating  the  stupendous  labors  and  beneficent  work  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  behalf  of 
municipal  reform,  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  New  York 
indicated  to  him  their  wish  to  present  him  with  some  substantial  recognition  of  his  services. 
He  promptly  declined  to  accept  any  fund  for  bis  personal  benefit,  but  consented  to  receive 
anything  that  might  be  contributed  in  aid  of  the  workings  of  the  League.  In  a  very  short 
time  what  was  called  the  "Parkhurst  Memorial"  reached  the  sum  of  $28,959.57,  and  this 
amount  was  handed  over  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  by  the  committee  in  charge  to  be  used  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  and  interests  of  the  League.  With  all  his  ever-increasing  laborious 
religious  and  other  duties,  and  before  he  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  political  and  social  reform  of  a  depraved  municipality,  he  found  time  to  write  the 
following  books,  which  display  to  some  extent  his  ripe  scholarship,  as  well  as  his  earnest  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  his  work  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel:  "The  Forms  of  the  Latin  Verb, 
Illustrated  by  Sanskrit,"  1870;  "The  Blind  Man's  Creed,  and  Other  Sermons,"  1883;  "The 
Pattern  on  the  Mount,  and  other  Sermons,"  1885;  and  "Three  Gates  on  a  Side,"  1887.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  continues  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  great  battle  for  reform  which  he  inaugurated 
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but  a  few  years  ago  against  such  fearful  odds,  waging  relentless  war  against  metropolitan  and 
legislative  misrule  ou  the  one  hand,  and  combating  on  the  other,  with  equal  vigor,  a  partisan- 
ship which  would  subordinate  the  aims  and  ends  accomplished  to  party  aggrandizement.  What 
the  outcome  of  this  momentous  struggle  will  be  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  the  upheaval  due  to  his  heroic  efforts  has  already  been  alike  far-reaching  and 
beneficent,  nor  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  ever-growing  wave  of  reform  which  he  has  set  in 
motion  will  yet  sweep  over  the  whole  country. 


JOHN    G.   MOORE. 

John  Godfrey  Moore,  banker  and  broker  of  New  York  City,  born  in  Steuben,  Washing- 
ton County,  Me.,  on  July  7,  1817,  has  in  the  last  score  of  years  attained  enviable  distinction 
in  consolidating,  financing,  and  managing  a  large  number  of  railway  corporations  and  financial 
institutions.  He  comes  of  old  New  England  ancestry.  His  father,  Captain  Henry  D.  Moore, 
was  one  of  the  Yankee  shipmasters  who  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  as  it  existed  before  the  Civil  War.  After  completing  the  common-school  course 
in  bis  native  village  the  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  a  winter  at  the  Cherryfield  Academy,  and 
another  winter  at  the  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary  at  Bucksport.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  came  to  New  York  and  obtained  his  first  situation  with  Thomas  M.  Mayhew  and  Wilson 
Godfrey,  lumber  and  commission  merchants.  The  last-named  was  a  relative.  He  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  first  position,  and  within  a  year  was  offered  a  more  lucrative  situation  with 
another  firm,  with  which  he  remained  until  he  attained  his  majority,  in  1868,  when  he  promptly 
went  into  business  on  his  own  account  at  96  Wall  Street,  as  a  dealer  in  lumber  and  railroad 
ties.  Within  a  very  few  years  he  was  executing  large  contracts  for  lumber,  and  his  success 
led  him  to  abandon  dealings  in  that  commodity  and  undertake  the  construction  of  government 
works  under  contract.  In  these  undertakings  he  became  associated  with  the  late  John  0.  Evans, 
of  Washington.  Under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  they  built  the  piers  and  extensive 
breakwaters  at  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  improved  the  Delaware  Eiver  from  Philadelphia  to  Wil- 
mington, and  executed  a  number  of  other  important  semi-public  contracts.  The  business  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Evans  was  finally  merged  into  the  National  Dredging  Company, 
of  Wilmington.  In  1880  Mr.  Moore  and  his  business  associates,  among  them  Mr.  Evans,  began 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  telegraph  wires  for  private  uses ;  that  is,  lines  to  be  leased  to 
those  having  practically  continuous  use  for  telegraphic  communication.  The  original  intention 
of  the  promoters  was  not  to  do  a  general  telegraph  business,  but  to  lease  wires  to  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  newspapers.  A  line  of  ten  wires  was  put  up  between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Washington.  The  enterprise  proved  so  profitable  that  the  system  was  extended  to  the 
principal  cities  of  the  West  as  far  as  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul.  When  the  American  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  which  Mr.  Jay  Gould  had  organized  and  promoted,  was  consolidated  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  management  of  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  was  the  corporate  title  of  the  enterprise  Mr.  Moore  and  his  associates  were  develop- 
ing, decided  to  go  into  the  general  telegraph  business.  It  proceeded  to  extend  its  lines  with 
marvellous  rapidity  to  every  paying  point  in  the  Union.  This  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Moore, 
while  Mr.  Evans,  the  President  of  the  company,  undertook  the  financial  management.  Just  as 
the  system  was  practically  completed  Mr.  Evans  died  suddenly,  and  the  responsibility  of  manag- 
ing the  company  devolved  entirely  upon  the  surviving  partner,  who  was  at  once  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  company.     Competition  became  so  sharp  that  the  Western  Union  Company  made 
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overtures  to  lease  the  Mutual  Union  lines.  Mr.  Moore  negotiated  a  lease  upon  terms  that 
yielded  a  profit  to  all  who  had  hecome  associated  with  him  in  the  undertaking.  A  place  in  the 
directory  of  the  Western  Union  Company  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  was  subsequently  placed 
upon  its  Executive  Committee.  Since  accepting  this  position  he  has  been  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  colossal  corporation.  After  closing  up  the  Mutual  Union  transaction  Mr.  Moore 
spent  two  years  abroad,  and  upon  his  return,  in  18S5,  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Grant  B. 
Schley  in  the  stock -brokerage  business,  under  the  title  of  Moore  &  Schley.  Owing  largely  to 
the  relations  that  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  had  established  with  influential  interests,  the 
business  of  the  house  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  assumed  a  magnitude  second  to  none  of 
the  firms  represented  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  the  interests  of  his  clients  Mr.  Moore  has 
negotiated  a  number  of  the  most  important  corporate  transactions  in  Wall  Street  during  the 
last  decade,  and  in  each  case  has  added  to  the  reputation  he  made  in  his  first  experience  as  a 
corporation  financier  and  manager.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  genius  for  bringing 
together  interests  that  are  antagonistic  or  at  variance  entitle  him  to  be  described  as  a  financial 
diplomat.  His  ability  in  this  respect  is  such  that  his  assistance  is  constantly  sought  by  the 
most  powerful  capitalists  in  the  country.  In  1886  Mr.  Moore  purchased,  for  himself  and  asso- 
ciates, a  controlling  interest  in  the  Chase  National  Bank.  He  reorganized  its  directory  and 
invited  Mr.  Henry  W.  Cannon,  ex-Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
institution,  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Moore 
takes  an  active  part  in  its  management,  and  also  in  that  of  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company,  of 
which  he  is  a  director.  In  addition  to  the  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  already  enumer- 
ated, he  is  a  director  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  Eailway  Company,  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Eailway  Company,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Eail- 
way Company,  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Eailway  Company,  the  Norfolk  and 
Southern  Eailroad  Company,  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Eailway  Company,  and  many 
industrial  and  manufacturing  corporations.  That  Mr.  Moore  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions was  shown  by  his  vigorous  and  persistent  attack  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  in- 
come-tax law.  It  was  he  who  took  the  initiative  in  testing  the  constitutionality  of  this  law, 
first  before  the  District  Court  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then  in  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  employed  such  eminent  counsel  as  Judge  Wilson  of  Washington,  Judge  Edmunds 
of  Vermont,  and  others  in  the  case.  He  entered  the  contest  as  an  individual  and  personally 
bore  all  the  heavy  expenses  attendant  thereupon.  One  of  the  greatest  of  contributory  causes 
of  Mr.  Moore's  phenomenal  success  in  life  is  his  fairmindedness.  He  is  essentially  a  just  man 
to  friends  and  foes  alike.  While  he  is  not  averse  to  "fighting  fire  with  fire,"  he  never  stoops 
to  a  mean  or  unworthy  act.  His  traits  are  such  that  they  have  not  only  won  him  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  business  community,  but  have  also  attracted  to  him  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  The  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  this  city  is  an  indication  of  his 
tastes.  He  has  a  luxurious  home  in  New  York  City  and  a  summer  residence  at  Winter  Har- 
bor, Me.  The  coast  of  his  native  State  has  unusual  attractions  for  him,  particularly  as  he  is 
a  thoroughgoing  yachtsman. 
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JAMES  ELVERSON. 

James  Elverson,  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  of  those  sterling,  long- 
established  weekly  papers,  Saturday  Night  and  Golden  Days,  has  long  been  a  power  in  the 
publishing  world  and  latterly  a  very  prominent  figure  and  a  factor  of  force  in  the  daily  jour- 
nalism of  the  Quaker  City.  He  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  October  13,  1838,  and  when 
nine  years  of  age  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents.  His  father,  who  was  a  manufacturer 
of  hats,  settled  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  there  our  subject  passed  his  youth.  His  schooling  was 
short,  but  he  has  splendidly  supplemented  in  later  life  (and  in  the  larger  school  of  the  world) 
the  initiation  in  education  which  his  naturally  bright  mind  obtained  in  his  boyhood's  brief 
school-days.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  became  a  messenger  in  the  office  of  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company,  at  sixteen  he  was  an  operator,  and  before  he  was  twenty  Manager  of  the 
Consolidated  Offices  in  Newark,  Agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  instructor  of  operators,  and  an 
all-around  electrical  expert,  invaluable  to  the  company  which  had  his  services.  It  was  to  the 
exercise  of  the  same  qualities  of  quick  observation,  ready  adaptation,  original  application, 
indomitable  energy,  which  brought  him  greater  success  in  later  years,  that  his  rapid  advance- 
ment was  attributable  in  this  his  first  business  association.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  young  Elverson  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  became  the  Manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telegraph  office  there,  a  position  which,  as  one  may  readily  see,  involved  through  the 
whole  momentous  period  of  the  great  conflict  a  peculiar  and  quite  heavy  responsibility.  It  also 
brought  him  into  relations  with  the  President,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  prominent  Senators, 
and  Eepresentatives  which  were  very  interesting,  and  afforded  Mr.  Elverson  a  fund  of  invalu- 
able reminiscences  of  those  great  personages  in  the  drama  of  our  national  life.  He  held  this 
position  until  the  end  of  the  war,  performing  its  duties  with  faithfulness  and  capability,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  company  and  the  Chief  Executive  and  officials  of  the  Government, 
who  were  its  heaviest  patrons  and  of  course  demanded  the  most  inviolable  and  discreet  loyalty. 
Having  unflinching  faith  from  first  to  last  in  the  ultimate  complete  triumph  of  the  Federal 
power,  our  subject  had  invested  to  his  fullest  ability  in  Government  securities,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  competency.  Coming  to  Philadelphia  in  1865, 
he  established  in  connection  with  a  former  associate  a  newspaper  known  as  Saturday  Night, 
which,  it  is  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  recent  attitude  of  Mr.  Elverson  in  the  journalism 
of  the  city,  was  conducted  in  the  interests  of  municipal  reform.  This  was  made  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  publisher,  which  proved  to  be  the  true  vocation  of  his  life,  one  for  which  he 
has  over  and  again  exhibited  his  exceedingly  great  especial  equipment.  A  -year  after  the 
establishment  of  this  journal,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  and  recognizing 
the  vast  and  inadequately  met  demand  for  light  literature  of  good  quality  at  popular  prices, 
he  transformed  his  publication  to  a  first-class  story-paper.  The  launching  of  this  literary  craft 
over  the  breakers  and  its  sailing  through  the  troubled  shallows  near  shore,  into  the  broad  open 
sea  of  popular  favor,  he  accomplished  by  an  original  and  bold  measure  which  was  nothing  short 
of  a  stroke  of  genius.  Mr.  Bonner's  paper  was  well  established  and  was  pushed  by  all  of  the 
resources  of  an  already  great  fortune,  and  by  shrewd  ability.  To  successfully  enter  into 
competition  with  it  required  high  excellence  in  the  journal  itself  and  great  outlay  of  money, 
absolute  uniqueness  of  initiative,  and  most  confident  and  strong  enterprise ;  while  to  carry  on 
competition  demanded  in  addition  alert  apprehension  of  public  needs,  with  adroitness  in  meet- 
ing them,  sustained  fertility  of  invention,  energy,  activity,  and  general  business  sagacity,  all 
in  uncommon  degree  of  development.     To  prepare  a  journal  of  highest  literary  excellence,  of 
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intensest  interest,  and  of  purity  of  tone  was  Mr.  Elverson's  first  work,  and  one  to  which  he 
gave  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Finally,  when  he  had  so  shaped  his  paper  that  he  felt  satisfied 
as  to  its  character  and  sure  that  it  would  succeed  if  it  were  got  properly  before  the  public,  he 
devised  a  method  for  its  introduction.  One  of  the  chief  features  in  this  great  stroke  of  business 
was  the  employment  for  the  first  time  of  a  measure  which  has  since  become  common  enough. 
He  originated  the  "  On  Sale"  business  of  news-stands — that  is,  the  practice  of  simply  placing 
the  journal  on  sale,  all  unsold  copies  to  be  returnable  to  the  publisher,  and  thus  relieving  the 
individual  news-stand  merchant  of  responsibility  and  loss.  By  no  other  means  could  the 
retailers  be  induced  to  push,  or  even  in  many  cases  to  undertake,  the  sale  of  an  untried  in 
competition  with  an  established  journal.  The  widespread  publication  of  a  "  Special"  containing 
the  opening  instalment  of  an  attractive  story  was  another  of  his  original  devices,  and  still 
another  was  the  printing  of  each  individual  newsdealer's  advertising  card  upon  a  great  number 
of  these  specials  and  thus  warmly  enlisting  him  in  the  championship  of  the  new  claimant  for 
patronage.  These,  with  other  ingenious  business  inventions,  successfully  launched  Saturday 
Night  into  safe  waters,  and,  to  carry  out  the  simile,  its  future  sailing  course  was  made  sure  by 
the  master's  attention  to  details  and  his  securing  of  highest  excellence  in  every  particular.  The 
circulation  of  this  journal  reached  300,000  copies  each  week,  and  it  seems  unalterably  fixed  in 
the  affections  of  its  patrons.  In  1879  Mr.  Elverson  became  sole  proprietor  of  this  journal,  and 
in  1880  his  enterprising  spirit  was  newly  evidenced  by  the  putting  forth  of  another  paper, 
Golden  Days,  a  juvenile  publication.  This  was  brought  before  the  public  with  the  same  bold- 
ness and  skill  that  had  characterized  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Elverson's  older  paper,  and  with 
a  similarly  successful  result.  Of  the  first  issue  the  enormous  number  of  3,000,000  copies  were 
printed,  and  these  at  a  given  signal  were  distributed  in  every  city  and  town  from  Maine  to 
California,  besides  being  placed  before  the  people  on  every  newspaper  and  periodical  counter  in 
the  whole  country.  The  proprietor  had  figured,  correctly  too,  that  he  had  so  good  and  attrac- 
tive a  weekly  for  the  youth  of  the  country  that  if  it  were  only  brought  to  the  attention  of  all, 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  would  be  immediately  secured  to  give  it  prosperity.  His 
anticipation  was  more  than  realized.  Subscriptions  poured  in.  The  second  number  was  issued 
to  52,000  bona-fide  paying  patrons,  and  the  circulation  was  soon  run  up  to  over  100,000.  The 
title  of  Golden  Days  was  an  inspiration,  and  the  idea  that  is  embodied  in  it  has  been  indicative 
of  the  character  given  the  journal  and  the  career  through  which  it  has  been  led  by  its  sagacious, 
enterprising,  and  high-minded  proprietor,  who  from  first  to  last  has  exercised  over  it  a  pecul- 
iarly close  personal  control.  The  reflection  that  the  "  Golden  Days"  of  life  are  those  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  the  period  when  all  is  bright  and  without  cloud,  and  when  the  mind  is  amen- 
able to  favoring  influences,  makes  the  application  of  the  name  almost  poetically  appropriate. 
Its  aim  was  to  embody  and  reflect  all  that  is  truly  golden  and  good  in  the  mind  of  youth — to 
be  a  militant  force  in  the  cherishing  and  promotion  of  all  that  makes  for  mental  and  moral 
betterment.  The  too  commonly  prevalent  idea  that  anything  was  good  enough  for  the  young 
found  no  place  in  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Elverson,  and  he  planned  and  produced  a  paper  which 
was  the  pioneer  of  a  new  order  of  literature  for  the  boy  and  girl  of  our  land.  He  recognized 
the  fact  that  they  had  tastes  which  must  be  consulted,  if  it  was  sought  to  interest  and  amuse 
them.  He  saw  that  a  scientific  article  could  be  made  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  yet  be  as 
full  of  instruction  as  an  egg  is  of  meat;  stories  might  point  a  moral  unerringly,  and  yet 
thrill  with  romantic  adventure  like  "Robinson  Crusoe;"  natural  history  teem  with  wonders  sur- 
passing the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  yet  possess  the  additional  merit  that  they  were  all  true — in 
short,  that  real  worth  might  be  made  attractive  instead  of  dull  and  prosy.  These  were  the 
principles  on  which  Golden  Days  was  founded  and  from  which  it  has  never  deviated.  This  was 
the  cause  of  its  popularity.     The  best  writers  in  the  country  were  engaged,  and  most  liberal 
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expenditure  of  money  made,  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  proprietor  as  to  highest  excellence 
in  all  particulars.  The  enterprise  was  bold,  but  it  had  both  great  initiative  force  and  the  qual- 
ity of  sustained  strength.  The  journal  succeeded  quickly,  and  has  held  continuously  the  high 
place  it  sprang  to  at  the  start.  It  was  greeted  generously  instantly  on  its  appearance  by  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  discriminating  students  and  critics  of  juvenile  literature,  and  by  a  host  of 
the  youth  of  the  whole  country.  To-day  it  has  the  support  of  the  same  several  classes,  and 
stands  unquestionably  in  the  lead  of  all  literary  enterprises  addressed  to  young  people.  The 
founding  and  fostering  to  a  most  flourishing  condition  of  these  two  journals  would  have  been 
sufficient  service  and  accomplishment  for  most  men,  even  of  the  energetic  class  to  which  Mr. 
Elverson  belongs,  but  while  they  had  brought  him  prosperity  and  honor,  he  aspired  to  still  fur- 
ther achievement.  In  February,  1889,  he  purchased  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  morning 
newspaper  of  most  creditable  history,  which  had,  however,  fallen  to  a  very  low  estate  finan- 
cially ;  and  this  paper,  which  had  almost  ceased  to  hold  a  place  in  the  eye  of  the  public  because  of 
its  inertia,  and  was  in  fact  almost  dying  of  inanition,  he  revivified  and  transformed  with  a  ce- 
lerity that  made  people  fairly  wonder.  As  if  it  were  vitalized  by  his  virile  touch  the  moribund 
Inquirer  literally  leaped  into  prominence,  and  became  a  most  live  and  potent  factor  in  the 
journalism  of  the  city.  From  the  position  of  laggard  it  bounded  to  that  of  leader.  Such  at 
least  was  the  result,  and  so  quickly  brought  about,  that  the  public,  naturally  enough,  failed  to 
note  the  method  and  means,  and  saw  only  the  end.  Method  there  was,  of  course,  and  plenty 
of  it,  rather  than  magic.  Mr.  Elverson  trebled  the  force  of  employees,  arranged  for  a  full  ser- 
vice of  home  and  foreign  news,  introduced  an  illustrating  plant,  enlarged  the  mechanical  fa- 
cilities, set  in  operation  all  of  the  devices  for  increasing  the  circulation  that  his  long  experience 
and  naturally  inventive  mind  made  him  master  of,  and,  in  short,  bent  all  of  his  faculties  to 
the  task  of  making  the  Inquirer  a  success.  One  of  these  means  was  bolder  than  any  of  those 
he  had  resorted  to  in  his  former  enterprises.  It  was  the  sudden  cutting  down  of  the  price  from 
two  cents  to  one,  and  the  production  at  that  seemingly  hazardous  rate  of  an  eight-page,  eight- 
column  morning  paper — the  first  in  the  country  or  probably  the  world.  It  was  in  fact  a  large 
two-cent  paper,  as  well  edited,  with  as  full  and  attractive  a  presentation  of  all  the  news,  and 
with  as  able  a  handling  of  the  editorial  and  all  other  departments  as  was  afforded  by  any  of  the 
two-cent  papers;  but  the  price  alone  was  changed — a  two-cent  paper  for  one  cent.  It  was  in- 
deed an  extremely  hazardous  venture,  as  everybody  in  the  newspaper  world  said,  but  it  failed 
to  fail,  as  most  of  them  predicted  it  would.  On  the  contrary,  it  mounted  rapidly  to  success. 
From  the  meagre  5,000  circulation  which  it  had  when  Mr.  Elverson  took  hold  of  it,  it  in- 
creased to  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  thousand,  and  has  now  for  a  considerable  time  been  among 
the  very  few  journals  in  the  country  which  have  passed  the  100,000  limit.  A  skilful  handling 
of  the  business  in  all  of  its  departments  and  the  introduction  of  many  original  ideas  contrib- 
uted to  this  result,  but  the  cutting  down  of  the  price  was  the  chief  agent  of  the  phenomenal 
pushing  to  the  top  in  the  matter  of  circulation.  A  heavy  demand  for  advertising  space  fol- 
lowed, and  prices  for  that  service  were  increased  in  proportion  to  the  circulation,  so  that  what 
was  lost  in  one  direction  was  perhaps  more  than  made  up  in  another.  A  judicious  shaping  of 
the  Sunday  edition  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  assisted  in  the  general  upbuilding  of  the 
journal.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  success,  the  old  office  of  tne  paper  on  Chestnut  Street  was 
soon  found  entirely  inadequate,  and  in  December,  1894,  only  six  years  from  the  time  Mr.  El- 
verson bought  the  journal,  it  was  removed  to  the  superb  building  he  had  prepared  for  its  pub- 
lication office,  on  Market  Street,  above  Eleventh.  This  great  six-story  edifice  is  not  so  vast  as 
some  which  bear  the  name  of  the  journals  issued  from  them,  but  it  undoubtedly  is  the  largest 
in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  publication  of  a  single  newspaper.  It  is  also  believed 
to  be  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  any  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult 
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to  conceive  how  any  journal  could  be  better  provided  for  in  its  business,  editorial,  art,  or  me- 
chanical departments,  or  in  any  of  the  multiplicity  of  details  that  contribute  each  their  especial 
convenience  from  basement  to  roof  of  the  handsome  and  substantial  structure.  All  of  this, 
however,  tells  nothing  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  side  of  the  journal,  which  was  built  up  by 
Mr.  Elverson  from  a  circulation  of  less  than  five  to  over  100,000,  with  all  that  such  increase 
implies.  The  Inquirer  was  made  by  its  new  proprietor  the  exponent  of  a  higher  theory  of 
journalism  than  had  generally  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  in  nothing  was  this  more  manifest 
than  in  its  political  attitude  and  its  aggressive  action  in  favor  of  public  reforms.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Elverson's  initial  undertaking  in  the  field  of  journalism  had  as  its  aim  muni- 
cipal reform,  and  the  idea  he  entertained  thirty  years  ago,  although  not  then  developed,  seems 
to  have  been  kept  uppermost  in  his  mind  ready  for  evolvement  in  his  latest  and  largest  enter- 
prise. At  any  rate,  the  Inquirer  under  his  management  has  fought  steadfastly  from  the  first 
all  that  was  of  ill-savor  in  the  politics  and  public  business  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  constantly 
and  consistently  champion  the  people.  It  is  unwaveringly  and  stanchly  Kepublican  on  all  es- 
sential issues,  but  has  reserved  the  right  of  independence  from  partisan  obligation  in  local 
affairs.  It  has  opposed  the  corrupt  and  selfish  schemes  of  politicians,  and  punctured  their  pre- 
tensions; exposed  political  and  official  profligacy  and  venality,  and  powerfully  battled  for  the 
economic  and  honest  administration  of  the  city  government,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  an 
advanced  position  in  all  matters  tending  to  progress.  It  has  avowed  and  continuously  showed 
its  purpose  to  take  the  moral  side  of  all  great  questions  either  as  against  party  or  faction,  or 
powerful  corporations.  It  coined  the  phrase  "the  New  Philadelphia,"  which  has  since  become 
widely  adopted,  and  in  its  attitude  toward  the  people  of  the  city  and  its  strivings  for  their  in- 
terests, that  term  has  been  its  shibboleth  and  tocsin.  Under  it  victories  for  popular  rights  have 
been  already  gained  and  triumphs  of  progress  won.  Tangible  tokens  of  the  Inquirer's  influ- 
ence appear  in  many  great  improvements  and  testimony  to  its  righteous  aggressiveness  in  the 
general  march  of  progress,  material  and  moral.  Mr.  Elverson,  to  whose  perspicacity,  perti- 
nacity of  endeavor,  and  rare  genius  for  innovation  his  great  success  in  journalism  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, has  maintained,  in  spite  of  his  great  achievements,  a  modesty  of  character  that  marks  him 
more  positively  perhaps  than  all  else  as  the  fit  recipient  of  the  good  fortune  that  he  has  secured. 
He  has  shown  successively  that  he  is  a  worthy  steward,  both  in  business  and  in  a  humane  sense, 
of  the  talent  placed  in  his  keeping.  While  not  allowing  it  to  rust,  he  has  multiplied  it  over  and 
over,  and  always  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellows  and  the  community  generally.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  shown  his  largeness  in  gathering  gentleness  simultaneously  with  the  gathering  power, 
which  is  a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment;  and  in  all  of  the  unceasing  activity  and  care-creat- 
ing enterprises  of  his  life  he  has  preserved  and  developed  gracefulness  and  geniality  and  a  cer- 
tain kindliness  which  goes  out  to  those  about  him,  without  consciousness,  but  as  spontaneously 
and  inexhaustibly  as  balm  upon  the  air.  He  is  universally  liked  and  respected  by  the  hundreds 
of  employees  in  the  publication  office  of  his  three  papers,  and  there  is  evidence  everywhere  of 
stronger  ties  between  them  than  usually  exist  in  the  relations  of  employees  and  employer.  So- 
cially he  is  a  favorite,  and  his  home  at  2024  Walnut  Street — a  house  built  by  him — with  its 
treasure  of  things  beautiful,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  centres  of  familiar  and  friendly  conven- 
ing in  the  city.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Art  Club  and  the  Eeform  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  a  most  popular  personage  of  the  leading  club  in  Washington,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  for  years.  Mr.  Elverson  married  January  2,  1868,  Miss  Duval,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Eli  Duval,  a  prominent  politician  of  Maryland,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Anne  Arundel  County.  Their  son,  James  Elverson,  Jr.,  is  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Inquirer,  a  very  popular  member  of  the  younger  circles  of  Philadelphia's  best  life, 
and  an  aide  on  Governor  Hastings'  staff.  Their  daughter,  Eleanor  Louise,  is  the  wife  of  M. 
Jules  Patenotre,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  resides  in  Washington. 
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DAVID  D.  PORTER. 

Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter,  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
whose  life  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  naval  history  of  this  country,  was  born  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  June  8,  1813,  and  died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  February  13,  1891.  The  follow- 
ing relating  to  the  family  is  of  interest  just  here : 

"In  the  State  of  Delaware,  near  Glasgow,  a  Baltimore  sea-captain,  before  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  bought  a  farm.  His  wife  was  about  to  be  confined  at  a  certain  time,  and  knowing  that 
her  husband  was  to  come  into  the  port  of  Boston  with  his  ship,  she  hastened  thither,  and  David 
Porter  was  born  in  Boston,  though  of  Middle  State  origin.  It  is  said  that  the  original  name  of 
the  Porters  in  Ireland  was  McElwee,  but  that  one  of  them  became  a  rigid  Puritan,  and  was 
called  Doorkeeper,  on  account  of  his  protestation  that  he  would  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
house  of  God  than  the  subject  of  a  king.  From  Doorkeeper,  according  to  the  legend,  the  name 
was  turned  to  Porter.  The  young  Porter  who  had  been  born  in  Boston  during  the  Eevolution 
entered  our  navy  during  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  and  incidentally  saw  battle  service 
against  the  French.  He  soon  became  distinguished,  particularly  in  the  war  with  Tripoli  and  in 
1812.  In  1824  Porter  'bulldozed'  the  authorities  on  the  Spanish  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  our 
Government  had  to  suspend  him  for  six  months.  He  then  entered  the  naval  service  of  Mexico 
at  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  and  remained  there  five  years,  when  President  Jackson  appointed 
him  Minister  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  1843,  and  is  buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  Naval 
Asylum  at  Philadelphia.  Captain  Porter — that  being  his  rank — married  at  Chester,  Pa.  His 
wife  was  Evelina,  a  daughter  of  William  Anderson,  a  Revolutionary  major.  She  died  in  1871, 
at  the  age  of  eighty." 

The  children  of  David  and  Evelina  Porter  were  Commodore  William  D.  Porter,  who  died 
from  wounds  received  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry ;  David  D.  Porter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ; 
Theodore  Porter,  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war,  who  was  killed  near  the  battlefield  of  Palo 
Alto  in  1846;  Hamilton  Porter,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1844;  Henry 
Ogden  Porter,  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1846,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Hatteras  when  the  privateer  Alabama  captured  her.  There  were  two 
daughters  in  the  family:  the  eldest,  Evelina,  married  her  cousin  G.  Harris  Heap,  U.  S.  Con- 
sul at  Tunis,  and  died  leaving  four  children ;  the  other  daughter,  Imogene,  married  a  Mr. 
Harris.  The  mansion  of  Admiral  Porter's  father  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  Delaware  at  Ches- 
ter, and  is  a  noble-looking  old  place,  now  almost  deserted.  About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our 
subject,  his  father,  Commodore  David  Porter,  was  winning  imperishable  laurels  in  the  victori- 
ous Essex  by  the  stubborn  contest  with  Britain's  seamen  for  sailors'  rights  on  the  high  seas. 
David  D.  Porter  was  a  student  in  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  1824  sailed 
with  his  father  in  the  John  Adams  to  suppress  piracy  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  termination 
of  this  cruise  he  accompanied  his  cousin,  Captain  David  H.  Porter,  in  the  Guerrero,  which 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  in  1827,  and  engaged  with  a  Spanish  frigate,  La  Lealtad,  Captain 
Porter  being  killed  in  the  action.  Receiving  a  commission  as  midshipman,  February  2, 
1829,  young  Porter  was  assigned  to  the  Constitution,  and  served  two  years  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean squadron,  under  Commodore  Biddle,  and  later  on  the  same  station  in  the  United  States 
under  Commodore  Patterson.  He  was  promoted  to  passed  midshipman  in  1835,  and  assigned 
to  special  service  in  coast  and  river  surveys  until  1841,  when  he  became  a  lieutenant.  He  was 
ordered  to  the  frigate  Congress  and  served  in  her  four  years  in  the  Brazilian  squadron.  In 
1845  he  was  called  for  duty  at  the  observatory  in  Washington.  He  left  this  position  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Mexican  war  with  the  mosquito  fleet  under  Commodore  Tatnall,  and  after  perform- 
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ing  some  gallant  deeds,  including  his  share  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  naval  rendezvous  at  New  Orleans.  His  next  duty  was  as  commander  of  the  Petrel  in 
the  coast  survey  expedition  of  1847.  In  February,  1849,  Lieutenant  Porter  sailed  as  com- 
mander of  the  Panama,  the  third  of  the  newly  established  line  of  Pacific  Mail  steamers.  The 
pioneer  passage  of  this  vessel  was  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one,  but  it  established  Lieutenant 
Porter's  reputation  as  a  good  naval  officer.  After  taking  the  steamer  safely  into  Panama,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  mail  steamer  Georgia,  of  which  he  was  commander  for  nearly 
four  years.  He  was  next,  in  1855,  placed  in  command  of  the  flagship  Supply,  from  which 
vessel  he  was  detached  in  1857  for  special  service  on  shore.  On  January  1,  1860,  he  was 
third  in  command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1861  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  and  placed  in  command  of  the  steam  sloop-of-war  Pow- 
hatan, eleven  guns,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  from  which  he  was  de- 
tached about  the  beginning  of  1862  to  take  command  of  the  mortar  fleet.  During  the  Missis- 
sippi naval  campaign  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1862,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  reduction 
of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans.  After  the  capture  of  that  city  his  fleet  proceeded  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  and  was  engaged  in  several  affairs,  including  the  attack  and  naval  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  which  siege  was  raised  July  22,  1862.  The  reduction  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
which  were  the  real  defences  of  New  Orleans,  was  principally  accomplished  by  Porter's  "mor- 
tar schooners,"  war  engines  of  his  own  designing  and  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  The  com- 
paratively short  range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  that  day  made  it  necessary  for  war  vessels  carry- 
ing them  to  be  close  enough  to  the  works  to  be  fair  marks  for  the  enemy's  artillery.  Besides, 
no  ships  carried  guns  of  larger  calibre  than  eleven  inches,  whereas  the  Government  had  plenty 
of  mortars  of  fifteen-inch  calibre.  But  how  could  such  mortars  be  mounted  in  a  country  where 
all  the  ground  within  range  was  swampy?  Were  platforms  made,  their  "range"  could  soon  be 
ascertained,  and  some  one  of  a  dozen  shots  would  soon  dispose  of  mortar,  platform  and  all. 
Porter  solved  the  problem  by  getting  a  lot  of  coasting  schooners  of  about  a  hundred  tons  each, 
building  a  stout  platform  of  timber  amidships  of  each,  and  mounting  on  each  platform  a  fifteen- 
inch  mortar.  These  were  towed  at  night  within  easy  range  of  the  fort  and  tied  or  anchored 
near  the  river  bank.  All  "top  hamper"  that  could  be  disposed  of  was  "sent  down"  and  to  the 
remaining  rigging  was  lashed  portions  of  the  young  cottonwoods,  which  was  the  prevailing 
foliage  of  the  vicinity.  As  there  were  twenty  or  more  of  these  mortar  boats,  and  no  two  lay 
together  or  fired  at  the  same  time,  the  cleverest  of  the  Confederates  were  mystified.  They  never 
knew  just  how  to  aim  to  hit  their  unseen  enemy ;  so  although  an  occasional  shell  was  fired  at 
random,  life  in  a  mortar  boat  was  quite  safe,  although  two  or  three  times  an  hour  each  mortar 
dropped  a  fifteen-inch  shell  into  the  enemy's  works,  and  worked  great  destruction.  Each  mor- 
tar got  the  range  during  the  first  few  shots,  the  signal  officer  of  the  navy  having  looked  after 
the  getting  of  correct  aim,  and  the  final  and  successful  passage  of  the  forts  by  the  fleet  was 
largely  due  to  the  destruction  previously  done  by  Porter's  mortar  boats.  He  assisted  Farragut 
in  all  the  latter's  operations  between  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg,  where  he  effectively  bom- 
barded the  forts  and  enabled  the  fleet  to  pass  in  safety.  The  summer  of  1862  was  one  of  in- 
tense anxiety  to  the  friends  of  the  Union.  Farragut  was  advancing  toward  Vicksburg  and 
the  people,  saddened  by  military  reverses,  looked  on  the  navy  for  an  arrest  of  misfortune.  It 
was  then  that  Porter,  appointed  Acting  Eear- Admiral,  rendered  a  service  of  the  highest  na- 
tional value,  and  added  still  further  strength  to  popular  confidence  reposed  in  his  loyalty  and 
professional  attainments.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  created  a  fleet  of  125  vessels 
— a  number  far  exceeding  that  commanded  by  any  other  officer  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare 
— out  of  material  afforded  by  the  ordinary  river  steamboats.  Of  the  1,300  officers  only  25  were 
of  the  regular  navy,  yet  under  the  rigid  discipline  and  inspiring  example  of  their  commander 
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they  soon  became  valuable  assistants.  Porter  was  next  ordered  to  the  James  River,  and  while  en 
route  to  Fortress  Monroe  captured  off  Charleston  the  Anglo-rebel  steamer  Tubal  Cain.  During 
October,  1862,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  upper  Mississippi  fleet,  with  rank  of  Acting 
Rear- Admiral,  in  which  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  movement  upon  Vicksburg  during  De- 
cember, 1862,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fortified  position  at  Arkansas  Post  in  January,  1863. 
On  the  11th  of  that  month  the  Confederate  commander  of  the  fort  surrendered  his  sword  to  Ad- 
miral Porter  and  the  works  were  turned  over  to  the  military  forces  which  had  co-operated  in 
the  movement.  He  also  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  ram  Arkansas.  When 
General  Grant,  during  April,  1863,  made  his  famous  movement  upon  Vicksburg,  Admiral 
Porter  ably  co-operated  with  him  by  running  vessels  past  the  batteries,  engaging  those  at 
Grand  Gulf,  etc.,  and  when  the  new  base  of  supplies  was  opened  by  way  of  the  Yazoo  River  in 
May,  he  was  found  to  be  ready  to  furnish  them  to  the  troops  at  a  moment's  notice.  For  this 
promptitude  he  was  highly  praised  in  the  official  reports.  During  the  whole  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  brilliant  naval  strategy,  and  earned 
not  only  his  full  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  but  also  the  praise  and  honor  of  his  countrymen.  For 
his  conduct  during  this  campaign  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  one  of  the  six  Rear 
Admirals  of  the  American  navy,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  with  a  commission 
dated  from  July  4,  1863,  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  He  also  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  which  he  had  displayed  during  his  operations  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  when  he  returned  East  his  arrival  was  a  signal  for  a  general  ovation.  Ad- 
miral Porter,  after  participating  in  the  Red  River  Expedition  during  the  spring  of  1864,  was 
assigned  in  October  to  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  He  then 
acted  energetically  in  the  suppression  of  the  smuggling  trade  along  the  Virginia  coast,  mean- 
while organizing  an  armada  for  a  special  expedition  against  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Porter  ap- 
peared at  Fort  Fisher,  December  24,  1864,  with  thirty-five  regular  cruisers,  five  ironclads,  and 
a  reserve  of  nineteen  vessels,  and  began  to  bombard  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  he  had  silenced  the  fire  from  the  forts  and  blown  up  two  magazines. 
While  the  fleet  kept  up  a  moderate  fire,  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  commanded  the  land  forces 
engaged  in  the  attack,  conducted  a  reconnoissance,  after  which  he  decided  that  the  fort  was 
substantially  uninjured,  and  he  returned  with  his  troops  to  Hampton  Roads.  Admiral  Porter 
requested  that  the  enterprise  should  not  be  abandoned,  and  a  military  force  of  8,500  men  under 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry  joined  him  off  Fort  Fisher,  January  13,  1865.  After  desperate 
fighting,  January  15,  by  the  combined  force  of  sailors,  marines,  and  soldiers,  the  works  were 
captured.  General  Grant  said  of  this  assault  that  it  was  the  creditable  work  of  "the  most  for- 
midable armada  ever  collected  for  concentration  upon  one  given  point."  Admiral  Porter  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress  for  this  achievement.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Vice- 
Admiral,  July  25,  1866,  and  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  until  1869,  when 
he  was  detailed  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington,  and  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1870,  he  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the  navy,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  It  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  Admiral  Porter  always  endeavored  to  promote  the  esprit  de  corps  in  the 
navy  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Always  dignified,  as  became  his  rank,  he  nevertheless  was 
keenly  appreciative  of  brilliant  work  on  the  part  of  junior  officers  of  his  command,  and  many 
men  now  prominent  in  the  navy  owe  special  promotion  to  Porter's  recommendations.  All  the 
prize-money  he  earned  on  the  Mississippi  River  was  distributed  among  the  common  seamen  of 
his  fleet — a  fleet  which  he  himself  organized  from  material  almost  beneath  contempt,  and  which, 
old  regular  naval  officer  though  he  was,  he  realized  depended  upon  the  intelligence  and  energy 
of  a  body  of  officers  and  men  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  whom  were  members  of  the  old  navy. 
Like  his  brother  W.  D.  Porter,  commander  of  the  Essex — named  for  their  father's  historic  ship 
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of  the  same  name — the  Admiral  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  physical  strength  and  endurance. 
Apparently  short  and  slight,  he  had  a  magnificent  reserve  of  bodily  and  mental  force  which 
never  failed  him.  Admiral  Porter  was  the  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Commodore  Porter,"  "  Incidents 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War,"  "History  of  the  Navy  in  the  War  of  the  Eebellion,"  and  of 
two  novels;  "Allan  Dare  and  Eobert  le  Diable"  and  "Harry  Marline,"  the  former  oi  which  was 
dramatized  and  produced  in  New  York  in  1878.  He  also  wrote  many  important  official  docu- 
ments, and  but  a  few  years  ago  published  some  very  vigorous  letters  relative  to  the  Fort  Fisher 
affair  and  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  in  connection  therewith.  Admiral  Porter  celebrated  his 
seventy-sixth  birthday  on  June  8,  1889.  About  a  month  previously  he  and  his  wife — who  was  the 
daughter  of  Commodore  Patterson  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard — celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding at  their  beautiful  and  historic  home  in  Washington,  surrounded  by  nearly  all  of  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Admiral  Porter,  besides  being  a  naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank, 
was  a  historian,  an  inventor,  an  authority  on  projectiles,  armament,  and  explosives ;  the  designer 
of  an  ingenious  and  formidable  submarine  torpedo  boat,  and  was  something  of  a  politician,  be- 
sides branching  into  light  literature  and  attracting  to  himself  a  coterie  of  literary  men.  Senator 
Chandler,  in  his  eulogy  of  Admiral  Porter,  pronounced  in  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber, 
after  the  President's  message  announcing  the  Admiral's  death  had  been  read,  concluded  as 
follows : 

"  His  distinguished  traits  of  character,  I  think,  were  courage  and  persistence.  Faults  he 
had  doubtless,  but  they  did  not  abate  in  the  least  his  bravery  or  his  energy.  He  was  never  a 
conservative,  but  always  in  favor  of  doing  something.  Action,  action,  constant  action  was  his 
motto,  and  to  this  he  owed  the  marvellous  success  of  his  life,  and  his  elevation  to  be  so  deserv- 
edly the  head  of  the  American  navy.  Patriotism  was,  with  him,  a  passion.  Courage  and  love 
of  country  were  indeed  his  birthright.  With  such  a  father  as  Captain  David  Porter,  of  the 
famous  Essex,  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  an  intense,  fighting  American ;  and  the  deeds 
of  these  two  famous  officers  constitute  a  marvellous  chapter  in  our  naval  annals.  Their  mem- 
ories will  always  hold  a  high  place  in  the  affection  of  a  grateful  people  whose  valor  they  illus- 
trated and  whose  government  they  loved,  honored,  and  perilled  their  lives  to  preserve." 


j.  h.  McClelland,  m.d. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McClelland,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  especially  noted  as  a  laparotomist,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  20th  May, 
1845.  His  father,  J.  H.  McClelland,  Sr.,  was  one  of  that  race  of  sturdy  pioneers  of  Scotch- 
Irish  stock  who,  vigorous  in  mind,  strong  in  body,  and  unswerving  in  moral  principle,  came  to 
these  shores  when  our  country  was  yet  young,  and  helped  by  brain  and  brawn  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth.  Emigrating  in  1816  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  he  soon  took  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  in  his  adopted  country  and  achieved  fame  as  a  writer  and  orator  on  sub- 
jects of  public  interest.  By  profession  he  was  an  architect  and  contractor,  and  he  erected  many 
public  buildings  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity.  He  was  Postmaster  of  Pittsburgh  from  1867  to 
1871.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honors  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1871.  Dr.  McClelland's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  clergyman,  the  Eev.  John  Black,  D.D.,  who  on 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  carried  off  many  honors.  In  1797  Dr. 
Black  came  to  America;  in  1799  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1800  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Eeformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1820  he  became  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  serving  for  twelve  years  in  that  capacity. 
He  was  a  most  efficient  teacher  and  an  impressive  and  eloquent  preacher.     He  died  October  25, 
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1849.  The  path  which  as  a  youth  our  subject  had  marked  out  for  his  life-work,  he  was  not 
destined  to  follow.  He  had  thought  to  go  to  West  Point,  there  to  follow  the  course  of  military 
instruction,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  assured  of  an  appointment  as  a  cadet.  He  was, 
however,  induced  by  his  family  physician,  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine 
instead.  Warming  to  the  idea,  he  entered  into  it  enthusiastically,  and  in  1867  graduated  from 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  His  ability  as  a  surgeon  soon  won  for  him 
a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital,  just  at  that  time 
established  in  his  native  city,  since  which  date  he  has  been  continuously  connected  with  that  in- 
stitution. He  has  served  long  periods  both  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Board.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  and  building  the 
present  enlarged  institution,  including  a  training  school  for  nurses.  Dr.  McClelland  rapidly 
built  up  an  extensive  private  practice,  and  soon  became  noted  far  and  wide  as  a  surgeon  of  dis- 
tinguished superiority.  He  became  an  active  and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  medical  world,  and 
contributions  from  his  pen  were  sought  by  the  medical  journals  and  prized  by  their  readers. 
His  avenues  of  interest  and  of  usefulness  were  legion,  and  he  managed  to  find  time  to  perform 
a  multitude  of  self-imposed  duties,  private  and  public,  social  and  literary.  He  early  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Surgical  Bureau  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  and  con- 
tributed many  papers  on  a  variety  of  surgical  subjects.  He  organized  the  Anatomical  Society 
of  Allegheny  County,  and  was  its  demonstrator  and  President.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society,  and  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1881.  At  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  he,  by  special  appointment,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  certain  surgical  diseases,  and  at  the  World's  Convention  of  1881,  at  London, 
England,  Dr.  McClelland  was,  by  appointment,  one  of  the  debaters.  In  1876  and  1877  he  filled 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  his 
alma  mater,  and  was  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  that  institution  for  the  year 
1886-87.  In  1878  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  operative  surgery  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  He  is  the  author  of  the  chapter  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys"  in 
Arndt's  "  System  of  Medicine. "  Dr.  McClelland  has  been  widely  useful  in  public  and  semi-public 
capacity.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health,  having  been  re- 
appointed by  three  successive  governors.  He  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  Associated  Health 
Authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  the  Governor  is  President.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  of  Allegheny  County,  and  of  the  American  Health  Association.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  hospital  work  as  hospital  surgeon  and  manager.  He  has  been 
honored  by  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Hospital  Staff  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  the  oldest  national 
medical  society  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  great  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this 
body,  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1894,  Dr.  McClelland  delivered  the  Jubilee  address.  In  this 
address,  which  won  the  plaudits  of  able  medical  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  a  comparison  was 
instituted  between  the  medical  science  of  half  a  century  ago  with  that  of  to-day.  Dr.  Mc- 
Clelland is  the  prime  mover  in  the  project  to  erect  at  Washington  a  monument  to  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  the  famous  leader  of  the  great  reform  in  medicine  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and 
founder  of  the  Homoeopathic  School  of  Medicine.  That  leader  never  had  a  worthier  disciple 
than  Dr.  McClelland.  Keen  in  research,  lucid  in  understanding  and  in  making  himself  under- 
stood, fearless  and  skilful  in  practice,  he  has  won  well-deserved  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
gives  abundant  promise  of  increasing  honor  and  usefulness  with  increasing  years.  Dr.  Mc- 
Clelland was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Eachel  May,  daughter  of  the  late  John  P.  Pears,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  has  had  three  children,  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  Elizabeth,  the  last  named  dying  in 
infancy. 


mem 
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CHARLES  O'CONOR 

Chaeles  O'Conor,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  jurist,  and  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion the  acknowledged  head  of  the  American  bar,  was  horn  in  New  York  City  in  1804.  His 
father,  Thomas  0' Conor,  an  Irish  patriot,  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  0' Conor  Don  family, 
the  chief  branch  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  O'Conor,  which  for  ages  held  a  foremost 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  which,  in  point  of  honor  and  antiquity,  rivals  the 
foremost  in  Europe.  Thomas  O'Conor,  driven  from  Ireland  by  political  persecution,  emigrated 
to  New  York  in  1801,  and  devoted  himself  to  journalism  and  the  writing  of  articles  on  Irish 
and  Eoman  Catholic  questions.  He  lost  a  considerable  fortune  soon  after  his  arrival  and  there- 
fore could  not  give  his  son  Charles  superior  educational  advantages  in  his  early  life ;  but  the  boy 
was  bright  and  diligent,  and  quickly  mastered  the  primary  English  branches  taught  at  school. 
At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  began  to  do  his  share  toward  the  family  support,  and  was  no  mean 
factor  in  the  office  of  The  Military  Monitor,  which  his  father  was  then  editing.  The  population 
of  New  York  at  that  time  was  about  ninety  thousand,  of  Brooklyn  about  two  thousand,  and  of 
Jersey  City  a  few  hundreds ;  and  the  sole  means  of  communication  between  the  last-named 
places  and  the  metropolis  was  by  rowboats.  One  of  the  duties  of  young  O'Conor  was  distrib- 
uting the  paper  to  its  subscribers,  many  of  whom  lived  across  the  rivers,  and  this  work  gener- 
ally occupied  him  all  of  Saturday,  although,  when  publication  was  delayed,  as  often  happened, 
he  was  obliged  to  devote  all  night  to  the  task.  It  is  said  of  him  that,  at  this  tender  age,  he 
already  displayed  the  energy,  determination,  intelligence,  and  fearlessness  which  afterward 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  American  bar.  Under  the  instruction  of  his  father  the  lad 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  from  a  friend  of  his  parent  he  obtained  some  lessons 
in  French.  He  was  an  "omnivorous  reader,"  devouring  everything  in  the  way  of  literature 
which  came  in  his  way.  The  study  of  law  early  possessed  a  charm  for  him  unequalled  by  any 
other,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  for  several  years,  although  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  his 
resources  were  such  as  scarcely  to  afford  him  a  book  of  his  own  to  learn  from.  He  studied 
industriously,  making  good  use  of  every  law  book  he  could  lay  his  hands  on ;  and  sustained  more 
by  his  aspirations  than  by  his  opportunities,  passed  successfully  through  the  ordeal  of  student- 
ship, and  in  1S24  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  first  care,  on  entering  professional  life  and 
commanding  resources  of  his  own,  was  to  provide  for  his  father,  who  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  thirty-one  years  later,  "had  no  business  connection  with  the  press,  nor  any  resort  to 
literature,  except  to  gratify  some  emotion  of  his  heart."  When  he  entered  professional  life, 
the  monopoly  of  the  business  of  the  courts  in  New  York  city  was  held  by  a  batch  of  aged  coun- 
sellors, including  such  able  men  as  Jay,  Ogden,  Colden,  Munroe,  Slosson,  Sherwood,  Anthon 
and  Duer.  But  the  young  advocate  was  not  made  of  stuff  that  quailed  in  the  face  of  any  odds ; 
and  he  threw  himself  with  vigor  and  audacity  into  his  work,  and  wrestled  manfully  to  win  a 
place.  His  name  first  appears  in  the  court  reports  in  connection  with  an  important  election 
case,  tried  in  1827,  in  which  he  was  associated,  as  junior  counsel,  with  ex- Judge  Jonas  Piatt, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  his  opponents  being  Dudley  Selden,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Sr.  His  first  reported  argument  is  in  the  case  of  Divver  v.  McLaughlan,  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  1829 — one  of  so  much  importance  that  its  nature  and  tendency  are  com- 
mented upon  by  the  principal  commentators  on  American  law.  His  first  celebrated  case  was 
that  known  as  "the  slave  Jack  case,"  tried  in  1835.  A  decade  of  persistent  labor,  and  no 
small  measure  of  achievement,  had  now  given  him  a  prominent  place  at  the  bar,  and  his  able 
conduct  of  this  case  carried  his  name  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.     Thenceforward 
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nothing  seems  to  have  heen  allowed  to  abate  the  earnestness  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
professional  work ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  phenomenal  industry  and  successful  effort, 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  the  leading  advocate  of  the  country.  In  1843  he  was  engaged  in 
the  " Lispenard  will  case,"  which  ranks  among  his  great  efforts.  In  1846  he  was  invited  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  He  had  applied  himself  so  dili- 
gently to  the  law  that  he  had  no  time  to  seek  popularity,  and,  feeling  that  he  did  not  possess 
it,  he  replied  to  the  invitation  by  saying  that  he  could  not  "be  elected  a  constable."  But  his 
eminent  talents  were  generally  admitted ;  and  as  he  was  the  choice  of  all  but  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  factions  of  the  time — that  one  the  workingmen's  party,  whose  rules  did  not  permit  their 
selecting  any  one  except  a  workingman  as  a  candidate — his  election  was  all  but  unanimous ; 
even  while,  with  many  of  those  who  voted  for  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  had  a  politician's 
popularity.  But  if  the  politicians  surprised  him  by  electing  him,  he  in  turn  surprised  them  in 
the  convention;  and  as  they  "could  neither  convince,  coax,  nor  bribe  him,"  they  consequently 
had  to  give  him  up  as  unmanageable.  One  of  his  ablest  efforts  in  this  convention  was  a  speech 
on  the  proposed  section  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  separate  property  of  married  women, 
in  which  he  opposed,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature,  the  division  of  the  interests  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  by  the  obtrusion  in  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  love,  of  "the  fiend,  pecuniary  self- 
interest,"  and  predicted  that  the  future  student  of  history  would  condemn  the  act  when 
contrasting  the  state  of  society,  under  its  workings,  with  the  Eden-like  epoch  which  preceded 
its  enactment.  In  1851  he  was  retained  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  famous  "  Forrest 
divorce  case,"  which  in  its  day  excited  the  most  widespread  interest  and  attention.  The  suit, 
as  is  well  known,  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Norton  Forrest  against  Edwin  Forrest,  the 
tragedian,  for  absolute  divorce  on  the  ground  of  infidelity.  Mr.  O'Conor's  great  speech  in  this 
trial  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  ablest  forensic  efforts  of  his  life,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  his  fair  client,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  alimony,  which  was  subsequently,  through  his 
efforts,  largely  increased.  His  skilful  management  of  this  case — which  he  entered  upon,  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  motives — and  the  success  which  crowned  his  labors,  gave  him  great  popu- 
larity. A  number  of  prominent  ladies  of  New  York  presented  him,  through  Chief-Justice 
Charles  P.  Daly,  with  a  beautiful  silver  vase;  and  shortly  afterward,  sixty  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  New  York  bar,  headed  by  Daniel  Lord,  gave  him  a  banquet  at  the 
residence  of  Gen.  Charles  W.  Sanford,  at  which  a  massive  silver  pitcher  was  presented  to  him. 
Among  Mr.  O'Conor's  other  leading  cases  were  "the  Lemmon  slave  case,"  in  1856;  "the  Parish 
will  case,"  in  1862,  and  those  of  "Curtis  v.  Leavitt,"  "Canjolle  v.  Ferrie,"  and  "United  States 
v.  Castellero."  In  a  case  of  similar  character,  "Barnard  v.  Adams"  (reported  in  10  Howard's 
U.  S.  Eeports,  p.  270),  "the  argument,  printed  under  the  name  of  Boardman,  but  written  by 
Mr.  0' Conor,  although  the  great  Daniel  Webster  was  engaged  on  the  same  side,  has  often  been 
quoted  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country."  The  labors  of  Mr.  O'Conor  were  so  extensive  that 
even  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  could  not  be  attempted  within  the  limits  of  a  simple  biogra- 
phical sketch.  A  gentleman  of  prominence  in  literature,  writing  some  thirty  years  ago,  said : 
"Although  some  of  his  greatest  cases  are  reported  only  in  the  newspapers,  we  have  read  more 
or  less  of  his  pleadings  in  not  fewer  than  forty  octavo  volumes,  not  to  mention  at  least  a  score 
of  pamphlets."  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  number  more  than  doubled  before  his  decease. 
Mr.  O'Conor's  reputation,  it  should  be  said,  was  won  almost  wholly  in  civil  cases.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  having  then  outlived  almost  all  of  the  distinguished  companions  of  his 
earlier  career,  and  not  desiring  to  compete  with  his  juniors,  he  retired  as  much  as  possible  from 
active  practice,  and  since  then,  except  as  a  jurisconsult  or  in  cases  of  unusual  importance,  had 
rarely  taken  a  brief.  Of  those  in  which  he  subsequently  engaged,  and  which  have  attracted 
the  most  general  attention,  are  the  litigation  concerning  the  Jumel  estate,  and  the  trial  of  young 
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Walworth  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  in  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  O' Conor  appeared  for  the 
defence.  But  grand  and  brilliant  as  were  all  his  previous  labors,  they  pale  before  what  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  noblest  and  crowning  work  of  his  life — the  prosecution  of  the  "  King"  of 
municipal  thieves  which  for  years  held  the  city  of  New  York  at  its  mercy,  and  which  had  grown 
so  bold  with  success  that  "  at  last  even  the  mask  of  honesty  was  considered  superfluous. "  When, 
in  the  winter  of  1S75-76,  Mr.  O'Conor  lay  at  the  point  of  death  in  his  home  at  Fort  Washington, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  general  public  manifested  the  deepest  concern, 
and  column  upon  column  of  the  press  of  the  country,  filled  with  accounts  of  the  dying  barrister, 
were  read  with  the  closest  attention.  But  although  Mr.  O'Conor  received  the  last  rites  of  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  born  and  had  lived,  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  several  enterprising  journals  had  published  his  obituary,  he  rallied  and  recovered, 
two  things  being  in  his  favor — that  he  came  of  a  long-lived  family  and  that  his  habits  of  life 
had  always  been  abstemious.  Work  seems  to  have  been  a  necessity  of  his  great  intellect,  and 
scarcely  had  he  been  pronounced  out  of  danger  before  he  was  found  laboring  for  a  public  charity, 
immediately  after  which  he  resumed  the  prosecution  of  the  "ring  cases"  with  all  his  accustomed 
energy  and  fire  and  continued  it  until  the  spring  of  1877,  when  the  end  having  been  accomplished 
he  terminated  his  connection  with  this  gigantic  performance.  In  recording  that  he  brought  his 
best  resources  to  the  service  of  the  city  at  this  great  crisis  in  its  history,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  did  so  "absolutely  without  fee  or  hope  of  reward."  One  of  Mr.  O'Conor's  noblest 
efforts  in  connection  with  these  famous  suits  was  his  withering  and  sarcastic  review  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  broadly  reversed  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
denying  Tweed's  claim  to  be  discharged,  and  ordered  his  liberation,  "boldly  pronouncing  the 
sentences  under  which  he  was  committed  absolute  nullities,  except  the  first,  which  he  had 
expiated,  and  placing  him  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  punishment  for  any  of  the  fifty  mis- 
demeanors of  which  he  had  been  convicted."  (It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Tweed  was 
placed  on  trial,  the  facts  which  could  be  brought  home  to  him  amounted,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
to  misdemeanors  only;  but  for  fifty-one  of  them  he  was  tried  on  a  single  indictment  and  con- 
victed of  them  all,  the  cumulative  sentences  amounting  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment  and 
upward  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  fine.  The  culprit  made  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  but  after  passing  a  year  in  prison  and  paying  the  first  imposed  fine  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  he  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus).  Mr.  O'Conor  was  leading  counsel  for 
the  Democrats  in  the  great  election  trials  of  1877,  before  the  Electoral  Commission  sitting  at 
Washington,  his  old  friend  Mr.  Evarts  being  the  leading  counsel  for  the  Eepublicans. 
Space  does  not  permit  any  further  allusion  to  Mr.  O'Conor's  part  in  these  trials,  now  historical, 
than  to  say  it  was  marked  by  all  the  skill,  learning,  and  energy  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 
One  of  his  most  striking  characteristics  as  a  lawyer  was  his  inflexible  integrity.  Mr.  Tilden 
once  remarked :  "  During  his  entire  practice  of  over  half  a  century  Mr.  O'Conor  has  never  been 
known  to  misstate  facts  or  to  present  unsound  propositions  in  law."  The  standard  of  honor 
he  set  up  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  maintained  faithfully  to  the  end.  Throughout  his  life 
Mr.  O'Conor  showed  a  disregard  for  office  amounting  almost  to  detestation.  He  was  always 
accounted  a  zealous  Democrat,  but  the  student  of  his  character  will  find  that  he  himself  invari- 
ably spelled  the  word  with  a  small  letter.  Overtures,  however,  were  repeatedly  made  to  him 
by  the  Democrats  to  accept  the  party  nomination  to  the  highest  offices,  but  all  were  refused;  and, 
except  serving  for  fifteen  months  as  District  Attorney  of  New  York  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1846  and  1864,  he  never 
held  a  public  position.  Previous  to  the  Eebellion  he  was  regarded  as  an  advocate  of  slavery, 
but  his  strong  public  expressions  on  this  subject  were  always  made  as  a  lawyer  and  not  as  a 
citizen.     Privately,  his  views  were  based  on  true  patriotism,  and  never  on  self-interest.     He 
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was  senior  counsel  for  Jefferson  Davis  when  he  was  tried  for  treason  and  also  appeared  on  Mr. 
Davis'  bond  when  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  In  1869  Mr.  O'Conor  was  elected  President  of  the 
Law  Institute  of  New  York.  Mr.  O'Conor  is  said  to  be  the  only  example  in  American  history 
of  a  private  citizen  who,  without  political  influence  and  with  even  an  often  avowed  aversion  to 
politics,  has  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  by  two  distinct  political 
organizations.  The  first  of  these  nominations  was  made  by  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Labor  Keform  party,  held  at  Philadelphia,  August  22,  1872.  The  second  came  from  the  Demo- 
crats, and  occurred  as  follows :  When  it  became  apparent  at  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion held  in  Baltimore,  July  9,  1872,  that  a  non-Democrat  would  be  chosen  as  the  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  some  Democrats  who  were  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  any  other  than  a  well- 
known  Democrat  convened  at  the  Maryland  Institute  in  Baltimore,  and  maintained  a  form  of 
organization  until  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley.  They  then  resolved  to  issue  an  address 
to  the  party  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  September  3d,  to  nominate  so- 
called  straight-out  Democrats  for  President  and  Vice-President.  On  that  day  a  convention  of  a 
respectable  number  assembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Col.  Blanton  Duncan,  of  Kentucky. 
Charles  O'Conor  of  New  York  was  nominated  for  President,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  Vice-President.  Mr.  O'Conor  persistently  refused  to  be  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Adams 
consented  only  in  the  event  that  this  refusal  was  withdrawn,  which  was  not  done.  Notwith- 
standing Mr.  O'Conor's  declination  his  name  was  put  in  the  field  by  both  parties  mentioned, 
and  he  received  21,559  votes  on  the  day  of  election.  For  one  so  eminent,  he  was  of  a  singularly 
retiring  disposition,  and  rarely  delivered  a  lecture  or  made  a  public  speech  except  in  a  profes- 
sional way.  To  a  degree  that  few  not  possessed  of  a  metropolitan  experience  can  understand, 
Mr.  O'Conor  was  lavish  in  giving.  Besides  erecting  a  church  wholly  at  his  own  cost,  he  con- 
tributed thousands  of  dollars  to  charitable  and  educational  societies  and  institutions,  and  thou- 
sands besides  to  aid  the  needy  and  deserving.  It  is  said  of  him  by  his  neighbors  that  no  one 
applying  to  him  for  aid  was  ever  known  to  leave  empty-handed.  On  himself  he  spent 
little,  being  severely  plain  in  his  dress  and  style  of  living.  Absorbed  continually  in  work  of 
great  moment,  he  was  known  to  neglect  improvements  on  his  magnificent  estate  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, where  he  lived  for  many  years.  Mr.  O'Conor  had  all  the  wit  and  readiness  at  repartee 
that  characterize  the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  He  was  inclined  at  times  to  be  caustic  in  his 
sallies,  as  many  an  opponent  who  has  felt  their  sting  will  aver.  His  oratory,  though  not 
ornate,  possessed  that  higher  order  of  genius  which  can  persuade  even  against  the  will ;  and 
was  further  distinguished  by  its  power  to  influence  almost  equally  the  illiterate  and  the  learned. 
Few  advocates  have  shown  themselves  able  to  handle  logic  with  greater  skill.  In  an  able  article 
on  "The  New  York  Bar,"  written  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago  for  the  National  Quarterly 
Review  by  the  late  Mr.  Sears,  for  many  years  the  editor  of  that  publication,  a  compliment  is 
paid  Mr.  O'Conor,  which  is  best  given  in  the  learned  writer's  words: 

"It  has  been  our  privilege,"  says  he,  "to  be  present  at  the  pleadings  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  advocates  and  jurists  of  Europe,  as  well  as  America ;  many  a  time  have  we  heard  Lord 
Denman  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  as  well  as  Napier,  O'Connell,  Whiteside,  Shiel,  and  O'Hagan 
— men  who  may  be  said  to  represent  every  style  of  forensic  eloquence  and  forensic  skill ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  courts  in  which  we  have  heard  them  plead 
or  speak,  from  the  Eecord  Court  and  Queen's  Bench  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
the  subject  of  this  paper  would  not  be  considered  an  advocate  of  the  first  rank." 

Goethe  said  of  Byron  that  his  faults  were  those  of  the  peer,  not  the  man.  In  like  manner 
it  can  be  said  of  Mr.  O'Conor  that  his  faults  belong  to  him  as  a  lawyer  and  not  as  a  man. 
Such  as  they  were,  they  undoubtedly  had  their  origin  in  the  unremitting  application  he  gave  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  the  pursuit  of  which  became  to  him  a  veritable  "  second 
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nature."  Their  best  excuse  is  the  gravity  and  moment  of  the  affairs  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life.  No  other,  indeed,  is  needed ;  for  beneath  the  professional  exterior  was  always  a  warm, 
generous,  and  impulsive  heart.  Although  princely  in  his  generosity  and  not  specially  provident 
in  pecuniary  matters,  he  was  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune.  Admonished  by  advancing 
years  to  restrain  his  activity  of  mind  and  body  he  retired  from  public  and  professional  life  in 
1881,  purchased  a  fine  property  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  settled  there,  and  there  died  May  12,  1884. 
He  married  in  1854  Mrs.  McCracken,  formerly  Miss  Cornelia  Livingston,  who  died  May  12, 
1874.  Mr.  O'Conor's  noble  and  daring  spirit  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  present  generation, 
and  in  generations  yet  to  come  will  be  for  him  a  monument  more  glorious  and  enduring  than 
artistic  bronze  or  stately  granite;  and  the  pure  and  shining  example  he  has  set  his  fellow-citi- 
zens is  destined  to  bear  fruit  so  long  as  true  democracy  exists  in  the  Eepublic. 


HORACE  PORTER. 

Gen.  Horace  Porter,  late  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  and  now  Vice-President  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  President  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Grant  Memorial  Committee,  was  born  at  Huntington,  Pa.,  April  15,  1837.  His 
father,  Hon.  David  K.  Porter,  was  a  State  Senator,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1839,  in  which  office  he  served  two  years,  the  family,  in  the  mean  time,  removing  to  Harris- 
burg.  Young  Horace  received  his  early  education  at  the  Harrisburg  Academy  and  at  Law- 
renceville,  N.  J.,  and  prepared  for  Princeton  College;  but,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
appointment  to  West  Point,  he  entered  the  Scientific  Department  of  Harvard  University  in 

1854.  Although  as  a  youth  he  had  always  a  strong  bias  in  the  direction  of  a  military  career,  it 
was  combined  with  a  taste  for  mechanics  which  doubtless  eventually  directed  his  choice  of  the 
arm  of  the  military  service  with  which  he  became  connected.  His  father  at  one  time  was 
extensively  engaged  in  iron-works  and  ran  three  furnaces:  one  at  Eeading,  one  at  Harris- 
burg, and  one  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  son  was  at  this  time  continually  about  the  works, 
when  free  from  his  school  duties,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  their  machinery. 
He  exhibited  quite  an  original  faculty  in  connection  with  mechanics,  and  when  only  twelve  years 
old  invented  a  water-test  for  boilers,  which  was  applied  in  his  father's  furnaces.  He  had  a  hand 
in  inventing  or  improving  many  mechanical  appliances,  and  when  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his 
cherished  purpose  of  entering  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  it  was  with 
a  mind  already  stored  with  knowledge  in  mechanical  science.     He  entered  as  a  cadet,  July  1, 

1855,  and  graduated  July  1,  1860,  his  class  being  one  of  the  only  two  that  ever  passed  through 
a  term  of  five  years.  He  graduated  third  in  rank  in  a  class  of  forty-one.  He  adopted  the 
ordnance  as  his  arm  of  the  service,  and  was  promoted  to  a  Brevet  Second  Lieutenancy  under 
date  July  1,  1860.  He  continued  at  West  Point  for  three  months  as  an  instructor  in  artil- 
lery, and  was  then  ordered  to  Washington,  where,  and  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.  Y.,  he 
did  duty  until  October,  1861,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  under  Sherman  and 
Du  Pont  against  Port  Eoyal,  having  been  appointed  a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Ordnance  in  April 
and  First  Lieutenant  June  7  of  that  year.  From  November  7  to  December  15,  1861,  he  was 
at  Hilton  Head,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  April  12,  1862,  was  engaged  in  erecting  batteries 
of  heavy  artillery  on  the  Savannah  Eiver,  and  at  Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  for  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Pulaski.  During  the  latter  attack  he  acted  as  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  Artillery.  The  siege 
was  carried  on  during  the  10th  and  11th  of  April,  1862,  and  so  important  was  the  charge 
given  to  Lieutenant  Porter,  and  so  excellent  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  bre- 
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vetted  Captain,  his  commission  bearing  date  "April  11" — the  day  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pulaski — "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  siege  of  Pulaski."  Not  only  this,  but 
he  was  presented  with  one  of  the  officer's  swords  captured  from  the  enemy,  bearing  his  name 
with  the  additional  inscription  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services."  From  April  13  to  June 
1,  1862,  Captain  Porter  was  employed  in  preparing  heavy  artillery  and  ordnance  stores  for  the 
James  Island  expedition.  In  the  assault  on  Secessionville,  S.  C,  June  16,  he  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  hand  by  a  piece  of  shell.  In  July  he  was  made  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  under  General  McClellan.  He  joined  his  new  command  at  Harrison's  Landing 
on  the  James  Eiver,  and  superintended  the  artillery  transfer  into  Maryland,  between  July  25 
and  September  19,  1862.  He  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  29,  1862,  when  he  was  made  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
and  remained  in  that  service  until  January  25,  1863.  On  January  28  he  was  made  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  on  March  3  received  his  appointment  as  Captain. 
He  was  then  engaged  on  general  staff  duty  in  the  field,  during  the  advance  on  Tullahoma,  June 
24  to  July  4,  1863.  He  made  the  passage  of  the  Elk  Eiver,  July  3,  and  of  the  Tennessee, 
September  2,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19-20,  and  in  the  defence 
of  Chattanooga  from  the  latter  date  to  November  1.  At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself,  when  the  lines  had  been  broken,  by  rallying  a  force  consisting 
of  fragments  of  several  different  regiments,  with  which  he  defended  an  important  position,  and 
for  a  time  held  in  check  an  advancing  column  of  the  enemy.  At  Chattanooga  Captain  Porter 
was  on  General  Thomas'  staff,  and  here  he  first  met  General  Grant — probably  the  most  event- 
ful incident  in  his  military  life.  General  Thomas  had  succeeded  General  Eosecrans  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  when  General  Grant  came  over  from  Vicksburg  to 
inspect  the  situation,  Porter  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  officers  to  accompany  him  on  his  first 
reconnaissance.  General  Grant  was  so  pleased  with  the  young  Captain  of  Ordnance  that  he 
determined  to  attach  him  to  his  own  service,  and  shortly  after  wrote  to  Washington  asking 
Porter's  appointment  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  and  his  assignment  to  a  brigade  in  his  own 
military  division.  There  chanced  at  this  time  to  be  no  vacancy,  but  when  General  Grant  was 
made  Lieutenant-General  and  placed  in  command  of  all  the  armies,  he  appointed  Porter  an 
aide-de-camp  upon  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  appointment  being  dated 
April  4,  1864,  and  he  served  with  General  Grant  in  this  capacity  in  the  field  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  Porter  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  in  engagements  around 
Spottsylvania,  in  May,  1864;  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  James  Eiver,  after  the  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor,  was  chosen  with  another  officer  to  select  the  place  for  pontoon  bridges  over  which 
the  entire  army  crossed  while  making  the  celebrated  passage  of  that  river.  On  May  6,  1864, 
Captain  Porter  was  brevetted  Major  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness."  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  modest,  brave,  and  efficient  officer  was  five  times 
promoted  during  his  active  military  career  of  four  years,  "  for  gallant,  faithful,  and  meritorious 
services"  in  the  field.  As  one  instance  of  such  "  gallant  service"  may  be  mentioned  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  the  firing  of  the  mine  in  front  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  during  the  operations 
against  that  stronghold  in  July,  1864.  By  a  mischance  the  fuse  which  was  to  fire  the  mine  failed 
at  a  point  where  it  had  been  spliced,  and  caused  an  hour's  delay.  The  time  for  the  explosion 
was  just  before  dawn  and  its  successful  accomplishment  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  works  from  all  points.  The  hour  passed,  day  was  breaking,  and  still 
no  explosion.  Then  two  daring  fellows  belonging  to  the  miners'  regiment  volunteered  to  enter 
the  long  gallery  and  perfect  the  connection.  This  they  did  bravely  and  well,  but  the  delay  had 
been  fatal,  and  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  throw  up  a  second  line  of  defence.  Meanwhile  the 
Union  troops  were  pressing  forward,  the  crater  left  by  the  explosion  was  becoming  a  slaughter 
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pen,  and  General  Grant  determined  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  front  and  order  a  withdrawal 
of  the  advancing  columns.  This  act  was  full  of  danger,  almost  desperate.  He  chose  but  one 
companion,  Col.  Horace  Porter,  and  the  two  made  their  way  through  the  assaulting  columns, 
climbed  over  the  abattis,  and  then  proceeded  under  the  blazing  July  sun  through  the  fierce 
artillery  fire  in  front  of  the  line  of  earthworks,  until  they  reached  a  work  in  which  the  group 
of  Union  officers  was  standing,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  for  General  Grant  to  communicate 
in  order  to  procure  the  carrying  out  of  the  essential  movement.  General  Porter  never  refers  to 
this  occurrence  except  to  praise  General  Grant  for  his  part  in  it,  but  the  reader  will  be  little 
likely  to  refuse  the  younger  and  less  responsible  officer  his  own  just  meed  of  commendation  for 
his  courage  and  daring  in  connection  with  an  act  of  such  signal  intrepidity.     On  August  16, 

1864,  Porter  was  brevetted  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  in  February, 

1865,  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  always  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services."  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  and  at  the  capture  of  Petersburg.  He  was  with  Grant 
during  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  army,  April  3-9,  1865,  and  at  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee  at 
Appomatox  Court  House,  April  9,  and  was  with  him  in  the  room  when  the  surrender  was 
made.  There  was  but  one  officer  on  the  Confederate  side  present  with  General  Lee.  General 
Porter  took  careful  notes  of  every  incident  connected  with  the  famous  surrender,  and  whenever 
the  accurate  history  of  this  momentous  event  is  wrutten  it  will  be  by  his  hand.  After  the  sur- 
render General  Grant  gave  to  General  Porter  the  headquarters'  flag  carried  through  the  Wilder- 
ness and  used  on  this  occasion.  On  March  13,  1865,  Porter  was  brevetted  a  Brigadier-General 
in  the  United  States  Army,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  field  during  the  rebel- 
lion." After  the  close  of  the  war  General  Porter  remained  with  General  Grant  at  the  Army 
headquarters  in  Washington.  He  was  frequently  sent  out  on  tours  of  inspection,  and,  one  of 
these  being  for  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  freedmen  in  the  South,  suggestions  which 
he  made  in  his  official  report  on  the  subject  were  afterward  embodied  in  the  law  governing 
their  relation  to  the  State  and  people.  In  August,  1865,  General  Grant  made  his  first  tour  after 
his  signal  services  to  his  country,  and  General  Porter  accompanied  him.  Their  excursion  lay 
through  New  England  and  Canada,  and  it  was  now  that  General  Porter's  surprising  gifts  as  an 
orator,  and  more  particularly  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  began  to  be  made  known.  At  this 
time  General  Grant  had  not  achieved  the  success  as  a  public  speaker  which  experience  gained 
for  him  at  a  later  period,  and  it  fell  to  General  Porter  to  reply  for  him  to  the  many  addresses  of 
welcome,  compliment,  and  congratulation  with  which  he  was  met  wherever  he  appeared  in 
public.  To  no  other  could  this  duty  have  fallen  with  such  signal  propriety.  No  man  was  so 
warm  an  admirer,  so  earnest  a  friend  of  the  great  commander,  none  knew  him  so  well,  no 
other  was  so  qualified — both  by  eloquence  and  native  modesty — to  answer  for  him  From  this 
time  forth  General  Porter  began  to  be  known  for  the  wit,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  felicity  of  his 
public  speech,  and  his  name  grew  to  be  mentioned  among  those  of  the  great  social  speakers  of 
the  country,  such  as  John  Van  Buren,  James  T.  Brady,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  and  his  presence  was  eagerly  sought  for  at  public  entertainments,  etc.  During  the 
years  1866  and  1867  General  Porter  remained  on  headquarters'  duty  at  Washington.  In  1866 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  General,  created  for  him,  and  the  members 
of  his  staff  were  given  the  staff  rank  of  Colonel.  In  1S6S  General  Porter  was  sent  out  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  army  posts,  and  in  discharging  this  duty  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  before  the  Pacific  railroads  were  completed,  and  on  his  return  made  an  exhaustive 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  posts,  accompanied  by  recommendations  which  were  promptly 
adopted.  During  the  Ku-Klux  war  in  Arkansas,  from  1S66  to  1868,  General  Porter  was  ordered 
to  the  scene  near  Little  Eock,  and  assisted  in  quelling  the  disturbances.  When  General  Grant 
was  made  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  General  Porter  accompanied  him  to  the  War  Department 
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and  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  When  General  Grant  was  inaugurated  President  for 
his  first  term  in  1869,  General  Porter  continued  to  hold  his  army  rank,  but  served  as  Private 
Secretary  charged  with  the  executive  business  of  the  President.  At  this  time  General  Grant 
located  at  Long  Branch,  where  he  passed  his  summers,  and  General  Porter  built  a  cottage  there, 
near  him,  and  thus  the  old-time  association  was  continued.  General  Grant's  estimate  of  Gen- 
eral Porter  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words,  which  appear  in  J.  Russell  Young's  book,  "  Around 
the  World  with  General  Grant,"  Vol.  II.,  page  301,  wherein  he  says:  "  Horace  Porter  was  lost  on 
the  staff;  like  Ingalls  he  was  too  useful  to  be  spared,  but  as  a  commander  of  troops  Porter  would 
have  risen  in  my  opinion  to  a  high  command."  At  the  close  of  Grant's  administration  in  1873, 
General  Porter  resigned  from  the  army  to  enter  into  an  active  business  life.  He  was  at  once 
made  Vice-President  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He 
also  connected  himself  with  numerous  large  railroad  enterprises  and  soon  began  to  be  recognized 
as  a  powerful  element  in  the  large  financial  operations  of  the  great  capitalists  of  the  country. 
In  1875  he  became  prominently  identified  with  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  of  New 
York  City,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Construction  Committee  which  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  was  the  owner  of  a  large  interest  in  it.  His  now  recog- 
nized ability  as  a  financier  and  observed  talent  for  large  business  operations  brought  him  speedily 
into  relations  with  some  of  the  heaviest  interests  in  the  country.  He  became  a  Director  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  America,  the  Continental  National  Bank,  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railway,  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway,  the  Ontario  and 
Western  Railway,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway,  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railway, 
and  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  He  was  also  the  first  President  of  the 
New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railway  Company.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  many  clubs.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Whig  Literary 
Society  of  Princeton  College,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society.  General  Porter's  mechanical  tastes  and  his  power  of 
invention  have  followed  him  through  life,  a  most  important  illustration  of  this  being  his  inven- 
tion of  the  elevated  railroad  ticket-box  in  use  on  all  the  elevated  roads  in  the  country,  and 
which  saves  companies  heavy  losses  through  fraud,  by  an  ingenious  interior  mechanism  which 
destroys  the  tickets  as  they  are  received  into  the  box,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  pass  them 
a  second  time.  Despite  his  long  and  arduous  military  and  business  service  General  Porter  has 
found  time  to  devote  himself  to  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  literary  work.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines  and  to  the  newspaper  press.  As  a 
linguist  he  is  proficient  in  French  and  Spanish,  and  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  those  coun- 
tries. As  a  public  speaker  he  is  specially  preeminent.  Among  the  many  addresses  delivered 
by  him  the  following  may  be  here  cited :  Address  delivered  before  the  merchants  of  Chicago  at 
General  Grant's  reception  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  his  tour  around  the 
world ;  oration  delivered  at  the  memorial  service  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  after 
the  death  of  General  Grant,  and  the  address  at  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York,  on  the  same 
mournful  occasion ;  address  to  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Commencement  services,  May,  1886.  General  Porter  was  one  of  the  five  distin- 
guished public  speakers  chosen  to  speak  at  the  celebration  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  July  4,  1886. 
Other  important  addresses  by  him  were  as  orator  of  the  day  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers' 
Monument,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  1891;  speech  nominating  the  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Republican  National  Convention,  Minneapolis,  1892;  oration  at  the  break- 
ing of  ground  for  the  Grant  Monument  at  Riverside  Park,  N.  Y.,  in  1891,  and  also  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone,  July,  1892 ;  orator  of  the  day  at  the  dedication  of  the  Washington 
Memorial  Arch  in  New  York  City,  May,  1895;  orator  of  the  day  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
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ment  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  erected  by  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Eevolution  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  Maryland  troops  in  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  August,  1895;  address  as  presiding  officer  of  the  National  Congress,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Eevolution,  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  May  2,  1895.  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of 
General  Porter's  life,  and  which,  while  redounding  to  his  own  credit,  is  of  the  greatest  value 
and  interest  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  metropolis,  is  the  completion  of  the  Memorial 
Mausoleum  of  General  Grant.  For  while  it  is  in  fact  a  national  monument  reared  by  popular 
subscription,  and  the  only  one  ever  erected  by  such  means,  its  completion  within  any  reasonable 
period  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  General  Grant's  staff  officer  and  friend.  So  lagging  were  the 
subscriptions,  and  so  desperately  had  fallen  off  the  enthusiasm  which  had  existed  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  idea,  that  it  was  under  serious  contemplation  to  have  the  remains  of  the  great  com- 
mander transferred  to  West  Point  or  to  the  National  Capital,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
properly  enshrined.  At  this  juncture,  and  feeling  deeply  the  reflection  cast  upon  the  loyalty 
and  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  General  Porter,  as  Chairman  of  the  Grant  Memo- 
rial Committee,  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  all  the  ardor  and  earnestness  which  had 
always  formed  so  large  a  part  of  his  nature.  By  his  own  personal  endeavors,  aided  by  the 
magnetism  of  public  oratory  and  private  solicitation,  he  reawakened  the  civic  pride  and  liber- 
ality which  were  lying  dormant  for  want  of  a  proper  stimulus,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the 
subscriptions  to  the  sum  of  $600,000,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Memorial.  All  of  this  amount 
was  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  excepting  about  $28,000  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  and  the  different  States;  the  subscriptions  ranging  between  one  cent  and  five 
thousand  dollars.  The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  work  is  now  (November,  1895)  finished,  and 
for  that  remaining  the  granite  is  all  cut  and  dressed.  The  structure  is  165  feet  high,  and  its 
base  153  feet  above  the  water.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  from  the 
decks  of  ocean  vessels  coming  in  from  the  bay  to  the  North  Eiver.  It  will  be  imposing  and 
commanding  in  appearance.  It  is  an  ideal  site  for  such  a  monument,  and  when  the  approaches 
are  completed  will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  ornate  structures  of  other  cities.  It  will 
be  superior  to  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon,  in  the  Invalides,  which  cost  nine  millions  of  francs.  It 
is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  construct  a  mere  tomb  or  monument,  but  a  very  great  difficulty 
is  presented  in  a  monumental  tomb,  and  the  task  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  It  is 
intended  to  have  the  ceremonial  of  the  dedication  on  the  anniversary  of  General  Grant's  birth, 
April  27,  and  the  completed  work  will  be  ready  by  the  beginning  of  1897  when  the  ceremo- 
nies will  doubtless  be  grand  and  impressive  as  befit  the  occasion.  For  his  faithful  and 
indefatigable  labors  in  behalf  of  this  noble  undertaking,  General  Porter  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  entire  American  people.  And  that  this  has  been  the  sense  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  having  been  elected  January  12,  1893,  to  succeed  Hon. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  as  President  of  the  Union  League  Club,  he  was  re-elected  to  this  highty 
honorable  position  in  1894  and  again  in  1895.  He  had  also  been  made  Commander  of  George 
Washington  Post,  103,  G.  A.  E.,  and  Commander  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1894  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  engaged  in  purging  the  politics  and  municipal  govern- 
ment of  New  York;  and  in  1895  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  appointed  for  the  same 
purpose.  General  Porter  married  in  1864  Miss  McHarg,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children:    Horace  M.,  Clarence,  and  Elsie. 
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CHARLES  L.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Charles  L.  Buckingham,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  counsel  for  the  West- 
ern Union,  General  Electric,  and  other  large  corporations,  and  eminent  as  an  expert  in  patent 
law  and  electrical  inventions,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  born  at  Berlin  Heights,  October  14, 
1852.  His  grandfather  and  great  grandfather  emigrated  in  the  early  days  from  Connecticut  to 
the  now  famous  "Western  Eeserve."  Our  subject  is  a  true  American  to  the  manner  born,  and 
is  descended  from  good  old  Puritan  stock,  his  ancestors,  the  Buckinghams,  dating  back  to  the 
days  of  antiquity  in  England — the  name  going  back  to  a  remote  period  before  it  was  adopted 
in  designation  of  the  English  province  of  Buckinghamshire.  It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
England  that  a  gentleman  of  the  Buckingham  family  was  one  of  those  persons  who  in  1549 
"received  the  king's  reward  for  the  taking  of  Cole,  the  pirate."  *  The  founder  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family,  Thomas  Buckingham,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut.  He  landed  at  Boston,  June  26,  1637,  and  was  among  the  original  company  of 
noted  Puritans  who  founded  New  Haven  in  1638,  and  became  one  of  the  original  founders  and 
proprietors  of  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1639,  being  one  of  the  "seven  pillars"  who  organized  the  Mil- 
ford  Church  in  that  year.  He  was  prominent  in  local  affairs,  and  represented  Milford  as 
Deputy  to  the  Connecticut  General  Court.  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham,  his  son,  born  at  Milford 
in  1646,  and  carefully  educated,  "held  a  high  rank  among  the  clergymen  of  the  times,"  was 
"one  of  the  leaders  in  all  efforts  for  the  prosperity  and  extension  of  the  church,"  appears  among 
"the  Moderators  of  that  famous  Synod  which  convened  at  Saybrook  and  formed  the  platform 
for  the  government  of  the  churches  in  1708,"  and  was  "one  of  the  founders  and  fellows  of  Yale 
College  from  1700  to  his  decease."  Mr.  C.  L.  Buckingham  is  in  the  eighth  generation  in  direct 
line  from  this  distinguished  clergyman,  and  in  the  ninth  generation  from  the  original  Thomas. 
The  line  is  as  follows:  Thomas  Buckingham  (1);  Rev.  Thomas  (2),  second  wife,  Hester, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hosmer,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Connecticut ;  Thomas  (3), 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Francis  Griswold,  also  prominent  in  the  Colony;  Thomas  (4),  wife, 
Mary  Parker;  Jedediah  (5),  wife,  Martha  Clerk;  Thomas  (6),  wife,  Triphena  Hibbard;  Sam- 
uel (7),  wife,  Thankful  Babcock;  George  (S),  wife  Ariadne  Andrews;  C.  L.  Buckingham  (9). 
Ex-Governor  Buckingham  of  Connecticut  is  descended  through  a  collateral  line.  Young  Buck- 
ingham's father  died  early,  leaving  him  and  a  brother  dependent  upon  the  widow — a  woman  of 
unusual  attainments  and  exemplary  character.  Like  most  boys  of  that  day,  he  attended  the 
public  schools  and  acquired  a  good  rudimentary  education.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  made  an 
extensive  trip  through  the  great  West,  and  returned  to  Ohio,  where  his  active  mind  and  inven- 
tive faculty  engaged  in  some  ingenious  business  enterprise  which  turned  out  successfully  and 
profitably  and  paved  the  way  for  his  college  education,  which  he  obtained  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  graduated  in  1875.  He  was  notably  proficient  in  the  kin- 
dred sciences  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  civil  engineering,  and  in  a  degree  showing  that  if 
he  had  continued  in  those  branches  of  study,  instead  of  taking  up  the  law,  he  could,  without 
doubt,  have  won  equal  distinction  as  a  scientist,  pure  and  simple.  While  thus  equipped  for  a 
scientific  and  engineering  career,  Mr.  Buckingham  discovered  that  his  future  advancement 
depended  largely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  As  a  law  student  his  studies  were  begun  at 
the  Columbian  Law  School  of  Washington,  D.  C,  where  at  that  time  he  was  examiner  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  After  graduation  at  the  Columbian  Law  School,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  his  Patent  Office  experiences,  he  came  to  New  York  City,  to  take  the  position  as  counsel 
*  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Great  Britain) ,  Domestic  Series,  1547-1580,  London,  1856,  p.  17. 
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of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  here  he  soon  commanded  attention  by  his  ability 
as  a  lawyer  and  his  practical  and  technical  knowledge  as  an  expert  in  patent  litigation  and  the 
problems  involved  in  modern  engineering  and  invention,  more  particularly  in  the  domain  of 
electricity  and  its  manifold  applications.  In  the  words  of  another  writer:  "It  may  be  said 
that  in  a  sense  he  is  the  creator  of  a  certain  legal  method  in  his  department,  requiring  in 
addition  to  the  highest  abilities  of  the  lawyer  an  expert  scientific  knowledge  and  a  genius  for 
original  and  exhaustive  investigation,  which,  in  the  degree  that  he  exhibits  them,  few  men  can 
ever  hope  to  possess."  Mr.  Buckingham  has  conducted  successfully  some  of  the  most  important 
patent  cases  ever  tried  in  our  courts,  involving  the  largest  and  most  valuable  interests.  He  has 
enjoyed  the  distinction  and  the  honor  of  winning  many  important  suits;  and  from  his  earlier 
years  in  practice  has  been  constantly  thrown  with  famous  opponents,  and  has  been  called  upon 
to  take  his  part  against  such  eminent  men  as  Roscoe  Conkling  and  David  Dudley  Field.  The 
labor  involved  in  many  of  his  important  cases,  judged  by  the  printed  reports  of  evidence  and 
briefs,  and  their  intricate  and  technical  illustrations,  must  be  vast  indeed.  Another  writer,  in 
dwelling  upon  some  of  the  more  difficult  suits  conducted  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  mere  financial  importance  of  his  cases  frequently  amounts  to  immense  sums,  and  it 
is  the  guarding  of  such  large  interests  which  has  directed  the  best  legal  talent  into  the  special 
field  of  patent  law.  Moreover,  with  the  multiplication  of  intricacies,  this  field  lends  itself,  in 
turn,  to  subdivisions,  in  which  process  Mr.  Buckingham's  peculiar  expert  work  has  contributed 
not  the  least  factor,  separating  the  sub-field  of  electrical  cases— most  difficult  of  all — into  a 
division  by  itself.     In  this  department  Mr.  Buckingham  is  the  most  original  figure." 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  work  in  recent  cases  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  now 
engaged  in  one  suit  that  is  assumed  to  involve  every  electric  railroad  in  the  country;  another, 
every  alternating-electric  lighting  system,  representing  not  less  than  three  million  lamps;  and 
others  upon  the  Tesla  patents  for  the  multiphase  alternating  motors  by  which  power  is  electrically 
transmitted  over  great  distances,  as  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo.  But  while  attention  is  natu- 
rally drawn  to  his  unusual  technical  skill,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  as  a  lawyer  Mr. 
Buckingham  is  equally  successful.  His  briefs  are  distinguished  for  their  clearness,  vigor,  and 
originality,  while  as  a  cross-examiner  of  expert  witnesses  he  is  unsurpassed.  His  industry  is 
of  that  unusual  quality  and  intensity  which  overcomes  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success,  and 
he  is  a  conspicuous  and  noteworthy  example  of  the  achievements  of  diligence  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. A  most  just  and  fitting  estimate  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  character  and  attainments 
was  given  by  President  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  when,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  brief  time  in  which,  by  sheer  worth  and  unaided  by  influence  or  favor  of  any  kind, 
he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  so  high  a  position  in  his  chosen  profession,  he  said : 

"His  success  is  largely  due  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  work  he  is  capable  of  performing. 
He  is  conscientious  in  thoroughly  mastering  the  details  of  his  cases,  which  often  involve  an 
amount  of  study  and  labor  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  practitioner.  His  scholarly 
research  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  specialty  is  profound  and  comprehensive,  and  is  the 
admiration  of  all  familiar  with  the  subject.  It  is  particularly  apparent  in  his  numerous  writ- 
ings on  telegraphy,  all  of  which  indicate  entire  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  electricity  in  all 
its  relations." 

Among  Mr.  Buckingham's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  favorite  subjects,  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  article  on  "  The  Telegraph  of  To-day"  in  the  opening  number  of  Vol.  VI.  of 
Scribner's  Magazine.  This  paper  takes  up  the  first  twenty-two  pages  of  the  magazine,  and  is 
one  of  the  important  articles  in  the  engineering  series  published  by  that  magazine  during  1889- 
1890.  Mr.  Buckingham  is,  as  already  stated,  counsel  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  consulting  counsel  of  a  number  of  the  principal  electrical  and  kindred  corporations, 
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among  which  may  he  enumerated  the  Edison,  General  Electric,  Thomson -Houston,  and  the 
Schuyler  Electric  Light  Companies;  the  Delaware  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Companies;  the 
Gold  and  Stock  and  the  American  Speaking  Telephone  Companies,  also  the  Magnetic  Ore  Sepa- 
rator Company.  Socially  Mr.  Buckingham  is  an  entertaining  conversationalist  whose  culture 
and  attainments  make  him  welcome  in  the  best  circles  of  the  metropolis.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  University  Club,  and  of  the  Ohio  and  Electrical  Societies  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Union 
and  Metropolitan  Clubs  of  Washington.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 


JOHN  H.  PECK. 

John  Hudson  Peck,  LL.D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the  Eensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  was  born  at  the  city  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1838.  He  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Darius  Peck  (born  1802,  died  1879),  a  prominent  and  influential 
citizen  and  thorough  lawyer,  who  was  for  many  years  County  Judge  of  Columbia  County, 
New  York.  His  descent  on  his  father's  side  is  from  early  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England. 
William  Peck,  his  earliest  progenitor  in  America,  emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  wife  and 
son  Jeremiah  in  the  ship  Hector  with  the  company  of  Governor  Eaton  and  the  Eev.  John 
Davenport,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1638.  John 
Hudson  Peck's  natal  year,  therefore,  marked  the  completion  of  two  full  centuries  since  his  earliest 
American  ancestor  came  to  this  country.  Jeremiah,  the  son  of  William  Peck,  became,  in  1660, 
the  first  teacher  of  the  colony  collegiate  school,  and  he  was  afterward  the  settled  minister  at 
Saybrook  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  If  space  and  time  permitted,  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  descent,  nearly  equally  divided  between  farmers  and  professional  men,  could  be 
traced  to  the  ninth  generation.  John  Peck  in  the  sixth,  was  a  soldier  of  both  the  French  and 
Eevolutionary  Wars.  His  patriotic  services  are  commemorated  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
by  the  membership  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  Eev.  John  Peck,  a  noted  divine  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  represented  the  family  in  the  seventh  generation.  The  Hon.  Darius  Peck, 
father  of  John  H.  Peck,  married  in  1836  Harriet  M.  Hudson  (born  1813,  died  1863),  youngest 
daughter  of  Horace  Hudson  (second  son  of  William  Hudson,  of  Wells,  and  Jane  Pike,  of  Llyn 
Eegis,  County  of  Norfolk,  England),  who  came  to  America  in  1803.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
John  H.  Willard  and  Miss  Theodosia  Hudson,  for  many  years,  respectively,  principal  and  vice- 
principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  this  country.  John  H.  Peck  was  prepared  for  college  under  the 
capable  instruction  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Bragg  and  the  Eev.  EI  bridge  Bradbury  at  the  Hudson  Classi- 
cal Institute.  He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  of  which  seat  of 
learning  his  father  likewise  was  an  alumnus,  with  the  class  of  1859.  He  chose  the  law  for  his 
profession  and  studied  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Cornelius  L.  Tracy  and 
the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Eomeyn,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany  in  December,  1861. 
Very  soon  afterward  he  entered  into  a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  Eomeyn,  which  continued  until 
April,  1867.  At  that  time  he,  with  his  former  instructor,  Mr.  Tracy,  formed  the  very  success- 
ful law  ffrm  of  Tracy  &  Peck,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  final  illness  of  the  senior 
member.  Since  its  dissolution  Mr.  Peck  has  been  entrusted  with  the  legal  business  of  the  Troy 
and  Boston  Eailroad  Company,  the  Troy  Union  Eailroad  Company,  the  Troy  Savings  Bank,  and 
with  that  of  several  private  trusts  and  estates  involving  large  interests.  By  his  fellow-citi- 
zens and  professional  colleagues  he  is  regarded  as  a  conservative,  judicious  lawyer,  thorough  in 
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application,  assiduous  in  caring  for  the  interests  of  his  clients,  and  entirely  honorable  in  his 
methods.  Outside  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Peck  has  identified  himself  with  educational  interests. 
He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  in  1883.  In  May,  1888,  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Eensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  pioneer  school  of  civil  engineering  as  well  as 
the  most  celebrated  in  this  country.  To  both  these  famous  institutions  of  learning  he  has  given 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  studies.  His  predecessors  in  the  office  of  President  of  the  Eens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  were  among  the  most  cultured  and  celebrated  citizens  of  Troy.  His 
selection  to  that  office  was  warmly  approved  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  newspaper  press  of 
that  city.  In  public  affairs  Mr.  Peck  has  always  manifested  an  enterprising  and  progressive 
spirit.  On  all  subjects  that  divide  men  into  parties  his  interest  has  been  keen  and  pronounced 
and  his  views  actively  supported.  He  has  frequently  been  urged  to  appear  before  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  a  candidate  for  offices  of  power  and  honor.  He  has  almost  invariably  declined,  but 
his  talents  and  counsel  have  always  been  at  the  command  of  the  people.  He  was  a  valuable 
member  of  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894,  serving  on  two  important  com- 
mittees, Education  and  Legislative  Organization  and  Apportionment.  Mr.  Peck  is  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany,  and  was  named  as  an  original  incorporator  of  the  Trustees 
of  Scenic  and  Historic  Places  and  Objects  by  the  New  York  Legislature  of  1895.  He  is  Chair- 
man of  the  New  Court  House  Commission  of  his  county  and  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  erection 
of  the  Hart  Memorial  Library.  He  has  written  voluminously  for  the  newspaper  press  and  has 
delivered  many  occasional  addresses.  His  manner  of  composition  is  clear,  forcible,  and  logical. 
Moreover,  his  writings  are  characterized  by  dignity  and  stamped  by  culture.  He  was  orator  of 
the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Hamilton  College  at  the  Commencement  in  1889.  His  discourse  was 
spoken  of  by  the  Utica  Herald  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  carefully  prepared  ever  delivered 
before  the  association,  characterized  by  scholarly  thought  and  fine  rhetoric.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Peck  at  the  Hamilton  College  Commencement  in  1889.  He 
married,  August  T,  1883,  Mercy  Plum  Mann  (born  December  23,  1843),  second  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Mann,  of  Milton,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation 
of  Richard  Mann,  a  planter,  and  one  of  the  original  land  proprietors  of  Scituate,  Mass. 
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JAMES  ~W.  QUEEN. 

The  career  of  this  well-known  citizen  of  Philadelphia  from  the  condition  of  a  poor  boy  to  a 
standing  among  the  stanchest  business  men  of  his  generation,  a  position  among  the  most 
respected  and  useful  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  possessor  of  a  world-wide  fame  in  his  pecul- 
iar vocation,  offers  an  unusual  example  of  triumph  over  circumstance.  If  to  all  that  accom- 
plishment of  his  force  and  industry  and  skill  which  the  world  knew,  is  added  that  perhaps 
higher  achievement  of  building  up  the  symmetrical  mental  and  moral  character  with  which 
his  intimates  alone  were  familiar  and  so  fully  appreciative,  then  the  life,  development,  and 
personality  of  James  W.  Queen  become  really  phenomenal.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  any  of  those 
rugged  and  resolute  characters  who  have  carved  out  their  own  way  to  success  in  life  had  also 
the  inherent  qualities  of  mind  to  carry  on  simultaneously  a  systematic  course  of  self -improve- 
ment and  to  make  of  themselves  educated  and  even  cultured  men  as  did  our  present  subject. 
James  W.  Queen  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  born  just  before  the  war  of  1812,  the  vicissitudes 
of  which,  at  its  close,  brought  about  the  business  failure  of  his  father  and  indirectly  severed  him 
from  his  family,  for  in  seeking  other  employment  through  the  necessity  caused  by  his  failure 
he  visited  New  Orleans  and  is  supposed  to  have  there  succumbed  to  the  terrible  yellow  fever 
then  prevailing  with  great  malignancy — at  least  he  was  never  heard  of  after  landing  in  that 
stricken  city.  Thus,  half-orphaned  while  a  child  and  the  family  fortune  having  been  swept 
away,  James,  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  his  services  could  command  a  wage, 
went  into  the  store  of  the  somewhat  noted  Mrs.  Fryer,  on  Second  Street,  then  in  the  business 
heart  of  the  city.  From  there  in  a  short  time  he  went  into  the  employ  of  John  McAllister,  who 
was  a  celebrated  optician  and  the  only  one  in  Philadelphia,  carrying  on  business  on  Chestnut 
Street  above  Second.  The  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  and  alacrity  which  the  boy  exhibited  in 
this  house  soon  made  him  a  prime  favorite  with  its  patrons  and  with  the  proprietor,  and  after 
mastering  the  business  and  being  promoted  in  position  until  there  was  no  higher  place  for  him 
to  occupy  save  a  partnership,  he  was  taken  into  that  relation.  This  was  while  he  was  still 
lacking  a  year  or  two  of  attaining  his  majority.  His  acquirement  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  and  delicate  business  had  been  so  phenomenally  quick  that  he  entered  the  privi- 
leged place  of  a  man  while  still  only  a  boy  in  years,  and  he  filled  it  with  signal  ability  from  the 
first.  In  fact,  the  well-established  house  enjoyed  an  access  of  prosperity  from  the  time  of  his 
advent  as  a  partner,  and  his  personal  exertions,  his  signal  ability,  and  his  popularity  were  a 
powerful  factor  in  its  future  good  fortunes.  In  1845  Mr.  Queen  married.  In  his  life,  marriage 
was  an  event  of  more  important  influence  than  it  appears  to  be  in  many  others.  The  relation 
which  he  assumed  was  an  unusually  happy  one,  an  abiding  and  constant  tie  of  full  spirit  rather 
than  simple  form,  and  the  wife  with  whom  he  was  joined  became  in  a  far  greater  and  more 
perfect  sense  than  is  common  his  companion  and  helpmeet  in  all  that  the  term  implies.  The 
woman  of  his  choice  was  Miss  Abby  S.  Dickey,  whose  father,  John  Dickey,  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  and  Huguenot  descent,  had  on  coming  to  America  settled  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  near  Wilmington.  A  few  years  after  this  marriage  Mr.  Queen,  realizing  the 
greater  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him,  determined  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  He 
therefore  secured  the  store  at  924  Chestnut  Street,  business  having  by  that  time  moved  up- 
town so  that  its  centre  was  about  at  that  location— and  went  to  Europe  to  purchase  goods.  He 
had  given  such  very  assiduous  attention  to  business  that  he  now  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  that  some  respite  was  his  due,  and  he  combined  pleasure  with  duty  on  his  trip  abroad  and 
made  its  progress  somewhat  leisurely.     His  wife  went  with  him,  and  it  was  the  first  of  four 
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extended  and  very  enjoyable  journeys  they  made  together  abroad,  the  later  ones  extending  to 
the  Orient,  the  Holy  Land,  and  up  the  Nile.  This  was  in  1849,  and  it  was  early  in  1851  that 
Mr.  Queen  opened  his  Philadelphia  store,  which  soon  became  more  than  locally  famous  through 
his  zealous  devotion  to  the  scientific  as  well  as  commercial  side  of  the  enterprise.  He  made 
such  reputation  as  a  skilled  and  scientific  optician  and  oculist  that  on  future  trips  in  Europe 
he  found  that  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  when  he  was 
travelling  there  to  find  that  people  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  to  his  recollection,  were  good 
friends  either  by  reason  of  the  gratification  they  had  had  in  dealing  with  him  when  they  were 
tourists  in  this  country  or  through  favorable  report  of  his  achievements  in  his  peculiar  line  of 
employment.  Mr.  Queen  was  deservedly  prosperous  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He 
pushed  his  business  into  prominence  among  the  substantial  houses  of  the  city,  gave  it  large 
proportions,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  methods  and  movements  that  gave 
Philadelphia  an  enviable  prestige  for  all  that  was  truly  admirable  in  business  conduct.  His 
prosperity  was  shared  by  others — by  his  friends  and  by  many  institutions  and  endeavors  for 
public  good — by  the  young  especially,  who  found  a  congenial  host  and  hostess  in  the  elegant  but 
quiet  home  he  provided  on  Spruce  Street  near  Twelfth.  It  was  one  of  the  most  admirable 
characteristics  of  his  nature  that  he  had  an  eagerness,  an  avidity,  for  knowledge,  and  more 
than  made  up  in  middle  life  for  the  lack  of  education  in  his  youth.  He  became  student  and 
master  of  many  branches  of  information;  was  constantly  learning;  availed  himself  of  history 
and  general  literature;  sought  science  and  kept  apace  with  the  progress  of  the  world ;  became 
familiar  with  art  and  even  learned  several  languages.  In  all  of  this  his  European  travel  splen- 
didly supplemented  his  use  of  books.  His  wife,  who  was  his  constant  companion  upon  the  jour- 
neys abroad,  sympathized  fully  in  his  tastes,  and  together  they  enjoyed  the  historic  scenes  and 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  well  as  the  treasures  of  art  in  Europe  and  the  East.  It  has  already 
been  implied  that  Mr.  Queen  was  a  man  of  the  kind  who  extend  around  them  and  make  gen- 
eral, so  far  as  possible,  the  fruits  of  their  own  good  fortune.  This  was  emphatically  true  of  him, 
and  yet  he  never  posed  as  a  benefactor  and  rather  shrank  even  from  that  small  measure  of 
publicity  which  attends  the  doing  of  good  works.  He  was  unostentatious;  stood  rather  at  the 
antipodal  extreme  of  retirement  and  abnegation.  In  a  quiet  and  conservative  way  he  was  an 
abolitionist,  though  he  deprecated  the  fanaticism  of  the  most  radical  who  called  themselves 
such.  His  friendship  for  the  blacks,  based  on  the  broad  ground  of  humane  feeling,  found  prac- 
tical expression  in  the  work  of  teaching  them,  which  he  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  and  exalted  conscientiousness  in  every-day  life,  and  kept  the  precepts  of 
religion  in  practical  and  constant  exercise.  He  was  a  Presbyterian,  a  member  for  many  years 
of  the  Old  Pine  Street  Church  and  later  of  Calvary  Church  on  Locust,  near  Fifteenth  Street. 
Of  the  latter  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  trustee  and  in  both  a  zealous  worker.  He  was  particu- 
larly known  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  that  occupation  was  only  one  of  the  means  by 
which  was  evidenced  his  strong  interest  in  and  friendship  for  the  young.  Mr.  Queen  remained 
actively  engaged  in  business  until  the  latter  part  of  1872,  when  he  retired,  and  he  and  his  wife 
went  abroad  for  the  fourth  tour.  This  time  their  travels  were  very  extensive.  They  visited 
all  of  the  chief  centres  of  interest  which  they  had  before  neglected,  or  for  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  especial  regard,  tarried  long  among  favorite  scenes,  visited  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
and  a  second  time  made  the  ascent  of  the  historic  and  mysterious  Nile  in  their  own  boat — a 
"dahabea,"  propelled  and  managed  by  a  native  crew  and  with  a  full  complement  of  native  ser- 
vants. Returning  to  this  country  in  1875,  Mr.  Queen's  health  soon  failed,  and  from  that  time 
to  his  death,  some  fifteen  years,  it  was  never  good,  and  for  a  period  of  ten  years  he  was  an 
invalid,  though  very  little  of  the  time  an  extreme  or  acute  sufferer.  During  a  portion  of  that 
long  period  of  illness,  which  he  bore  with  most  manful  resignation,  he  was  happily  employed  in 
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shaping  a  journal  of  the  travels  of  himself  and  wife,  and  thus  living  over  again  the  pleasantest 
years  they  had  spent  together.  His  devoted  wife  was  his  unremitting  attendant  during  his 
long  endurance  of  weakness  and  pain,  and  for  several  years  her  willing  hands  supported  his 
every  movement  and  guided  his  every  footstep.  He  died  July  12,  1890.  His  widow  has  pro- 
vided a  most  appropriate  memorial  of  her  late  husband — a  free  library,  housed  in  a  commodious, 
substantial,  and  tasteful  structure  at  Thirty-third  and  Wharton  streets.  This  location  is  close 
by  the  chapel  founded  by  Calvary  Church  with  which  her  husband  was  identified,  and  the 
library  is  to  be  under  the  protection  of  its  pastor,  Eev.  J.  Gray  Bolton,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
chapel,  and  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  and  attendants.  In  course  of  time  this  free  library 
will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  books  especially  purchased  for  the  purpose,  those  of  Mrs.  Queen's 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Dickey,  together  with  the  prized  volumes  from  her  own  and  her 
husband's  library.  The  whole,  in  the  beautiful  building  erected  for  their  safe-keeping,  will 
serve  perpetually  a  very  useful  purpose  and  afford  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  precisely 
that  kind  of  benefit  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  known  works  of  the  man  in  whose  memory 
the  institution  is  founded. 


PETER  COOPER. 


Peter  Cooper,  philanthropist,  founder  of  Cooper  Union,  manufacturer  and  inventor,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  February  12,  1791,  and  died  there  April  4,  1883,  in  the  ninety-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  came  of  a  family  noted  in  those  early  days  for  patriotism  and  social  worth. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  Alderman  of  New  York,  and  Deputy-Quartermaster  during  the 
Eevolutionary  War,  in  aid  of  which  he  freely  expended  an  ample  fortune.  His  father  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  patriot  army,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  established  a  hat  factory,  where 
Peter,  as  soon  as  he  became  old  enough  to  work,  was  employed  in  learning  the  business,  being 
permitted  at  the  same  time,  for  a  single  year,  to  devote  one-half  of  each  day  to  attending 
school.  This  meagre  opportunity  was  all  that  he  enjoyed  for  obtaining  a  scholastic  education, 
but  not  all  for  gaining  useful,  valuable,  practical  knowledge,  of  which  he  eagerly  availed  him- 
self. His  active  and  vigilant  mind  would  not  permit  the  waste  of  leisure  moments,  and  he 
diligently  sought  improvement  by  reading  and  observation,  frequently  under  such  great  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  as  would  have  dampened  the  ardor  of  any  but  a  most  resolute  and 
earnest  young  man.  Appreciating  the  difficulties  under  which  he  struggled  arising  from  pov- 
erty and  the  absence  of  educational  facilities,  he  resolved  early  in  life  that  if  he  prospered  he 
would  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  aid  young  men  in  acquiring  that  education  the  want  of  which 
he  himself  so  sadly  experienced.  That  this  promise  of  his  boyhood's  years  has  been  well  and 
faithfully  fulfilled  thousands  of  the  young  working  men  and  women  of  the  country  who  have 
attended  or  are  now  attending  the  various  classes  of  Cooper  Union  will  heartily  avouch.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  Peter  Cooper  was  apprenticed  to  James  Woodward,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
coach-making,  and  during  this  apprenticeship  he  made  for  his  employer  a  machine  for  mortis- 
ing the  hubs  of  carriages  which  proved  very  profitable.  At  the  close  of  his  term  Mr.  Wood- 
ward kindly  offered  to  set  him  up  in  business,  but  he  declined  the  generous  proposal,  and 
worked  at  his  trade  for  some  time,  and  until  a  prospect  opened  for  engaging  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  patent  machines,  of  his  own  invention,  for  shearing  cloth.  This  undertaking  prospered 
until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  business  was  broken  up,  and  Mr.  Cooper  next 
turned  his  attention  to  cabinet-making.  Not  being  successful  in  this  he  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  New  York,  in  which  he  continued  for  three  years,  and  then  began  the  manufacture 
of  glue  and  isinglass,  in  a  factory  purchased  on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years.     This  business  he 
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carried  on  with  marked  success  for  over  thirty  years.  In  the  mean  time  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  iron  manufacture,  and  about  the  year  1828  he  purchased  three  thousand  acres  of  land 
within  the  city  limits  of  Baltimore,  and  on  a  part  of  this  property  erected  the  Canton  Iron 
Works.  While  in  Baltimore,  in  1830,  he  built,  after  his  own  design,  a  locomotive,  and  thus 
practically  inaugurated  the  first  steam  railroading  in  this  country.  On  the  trial  trip  of  this 
locomotive  some  thirty  or  more  prominent  Baltimoreans  were  passengers,  and  Peter  Cooper  was 
engineer  and  fireman  of  the  engine  he  had  built — the  first  ever  run  on  American  soil.  This 
modest  attempt  was  the  inception  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  and  the  building-up  of 
Baltimore.  Disposing  of  his  property  in  Baltimore,  he  built  an  iron  rolling  and  wire-drawing 
mill  in  New  York  City,  and  was  the  first  to  make  successful  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  puddling 
iron.  He  removed  his  works  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1845,  and  there  established  the  largest  rolling 
mills  in  the  United  States,  in  which  were  manufactured  railroad  iron  and  subsequently  the 
first  wrought-iron  beams  now  so  exclusively  used  for  fireproof  buildings.  The  purchase  of 
mines,  blast  furnaces,  and  water-power  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  company  was 
formed  and  Mr.  Cooper  chosen  President.  These  extensive  works  are  still  owned  and  carried 
on  by  the  Cooper  family.  Mr.  Cooper  identified  himself  conspicuously  with  the  progress  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  freely  invested  his  capital  for  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise.  He  was 
the  first  and  only  President  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company, 
which  carried  on  operations  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  Honorary  Director  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  President  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  and  President  of  the 
North  American  Telegraph  Association,  which  at  one  time  represented  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  the  lines  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cooper  took  an  active  part  in  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable,  and  became  at  an  early  period  interested  in  the  New  York  State  canals.  He  served  in 
the  Common  Council  of  New  York  City  both  as  Alderman  and  Assistant  Alderman,  and  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  measures  which  tended  to  insure  the  construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  which  he  afterward  became  a 
Commissioner.  He  married,  December  22,  1813,  Miss  Sarah  Bedell,  of  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  Four  of  these  died  in  childhood,  and  two,  a  son  and 
daughter,  survive.  The  former  is  the  Hon".  Edward  Cooper,  ex-Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  latter  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  also  ex-Mayor  of  New  York  and  ex-member  of 
Congress.  Mrs.  Cooper  died  December  19,  1869,  and  was  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn,  on  the  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  her  marriage.  In  1876  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  Presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Independent  or  "  Greenback"  party,  and  although  leading  a  forlorn 
hope,  he  made  a  spirited  and  vigorous  canvass,  and  received  nearly  100,000  votes.  Peter 
Cooper's  great  purpose  from  his  youth  up— a  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  labored  and 
persevered  for  fifty  years  or  more — was  to  afford  substantial  and  effective  aid  to  young  men 
and  women  in  acquiring  such  an  education  as  would  fit  them  for  whatever  business  they  might 
follow.  His  success  in  business  at  length  enabled  him  to  found  an  institution,  as  already 
remarked,  in  which  the  working  classes  can  gain  that  knowledge,  free  of  cost,  which  was 
denied  him  while  young.  He  accordingly  erected  "Cooper  Union,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art,"  occupying  the  whole  block  between  Third  and  Fourth  avenues,  and  Seventh 
and  Eighth  streets,  New  York  City,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $500,000;  and  then,  by  a  deed  of 
trust,  devoted  it  with  all  of  its  income  to  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  working  classes, 
both  male  and  female,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  corner-stone  of  this  imposing  structure 
was  laid  in  1854,  and  it  was  rapidly  completed  in  due  time  thereafter  and  opened  to  the  public, 
"  to  be  devoted  forever  to  the  union  of  art  and  science  in  their  application  to  the  useful  purposes 
of  life."     It  has  in  active  operation  schools  of  design,  wood  engraving,  and  telegraphy  for 
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females,  and  evening  classes  in  various  branches  of  science  for  mechanics,  apprentices,  and  arti- 
sans; a  polytechnic  department,  with  a  great  collection  of  useful  models  and  apparatus;  a 
chemical  department,  comprising  a  valuable  cabinet,  and  various  other  educational  adjuncts, 
all  designed  to  facilitate  the  noble  purposes  of  the  "  Union."  Mr.  Cooper  also  gave  liberally  for 
a  library  and  reading-room,  furnished  withnews  papers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  books  gradually  and  continually  increasing,  and  visited  daily  by  more  than  a  thousand 
readers.  On  his  eightieth  birthday  in  1871  he  made  the  magnificent  donation  of  $150,000  to 
be  applied  to  increasing  the  library  of  the  Union,  and  thereby  greatly  promoting  its  usefulness. 
The  last  and  crowning  act  of  enlarged  benevolence  on  the  part  of  this  patriarch  and  philan- 
thropist was  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday,  February  12,  1881,  and  is  best 
expressed  in  the  following  communication,  read  to  the  large  assemblage  in  Cooper  Union  on  the 
evening  of  that  day : 

"  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art. 

"Gentlemen: — Please  accept  my  check  for  $10,000  to  be  added  to  the  $10,000  of  the  Golden 
Wedding  Fund,  established  by  me  seventeen  years  ago,  the  interest  of  which  you  have  annually 
donated  to  institutions  for  aiding  poor  children.  I  also  present  my  check  for  $30,000,  together 
with  the  receipts  in  full  for  $70,000  I  have  already  expended  during  the  past  year  on  the  build- 
ing, hoping  with  your  help  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
free  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  application  of  sciences  to  all  the  useful  and 
necessary  purposes  of  life,  to  aid  the  trustees  in  arranging  the  new  part  of  the  building  with 
their  best  judgment  and  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  the  youth  of  this,  my  beloved  native  city,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  enlarg- 
ing the  course  of  instruction  in  the  institution.  The  trustees  may  rely  on  my  best  efforts  to 
aid  them  in  every  way  in  promoting  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  institution.  "Very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant,  Peter  Cooper." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  notice  to  enter  into  a  befitting  recital  and  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  one  who  was  universally  esteemed  and  whose  life  was  so  largely  devoted  to  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  the  status  of  his  fellow-men.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Peter  Cooper 
accomplished  a  great  and  most  noble  life-work,  and  could  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  which 
were  extended  beyond  those  of  most  mortals,  look  back  upon  a  past  well  employed,  and  rest 
assured  that  the  future,  in  prolonging  his  work,  would  most  surely  perpetuate  his  memory. 


JACOB  E.  RIDGWAY. 

Hon.  Jacob  E.  Ridgway,  President  of  the  Quaker  City  National  Bank,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  comes  of  a  family  which  has  over  two  centuries  of  honorable 
history  in  this  country  and  an  ancestry  which  figures  in  the  nobility  of  England.  Our  subject 
is  descended  (as  it  is  believed  are  all  of  his  name  in  this  country)  from  Richard  Ridgway,  who 
came  to  America  from  London  in  July,  1679,  on  the  good  ship  Jacob  and  Mary  with  his  wife 
Eliza  and  son  Thomas,  and  settled  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  three  years  before  the  landing  of 
William  Penn.  This  Richard  Ridgway  was  the  son  of  Lord  Thomas  Ridgway,  Esq.,  of  Tor, 
County  of  Devon,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  of  England  in  1612,  created  Baron  of  Gallan 
Ridgway  in  Ireland  in  1616,  and  raised  to  the  Earldom  in  1622.  The  arms  of  the  family, 
which  were  confirmed  in  1602,  are  "sable,  two  wings  conjoined,  argent,"  and  the  crest  shows 
what  is  described  in  heraldic  language  as  "a  dromedary  couchant,  argent,  maned  sable,  bridle 
and  trappings,"  with  the  motto,  "  Tristie  Graviti  Deus"  (God  fits  my  burden  to  me).  Rich- 
ard Ridgway,  the  first  of  the  family  in  America,  and  one  of  the  very  earliest  English  settlers  in 
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the  bounds  of  what  was  destined  to  become  Pennsylvania,  remained  for  twenty  years  at  his 
place  of  original  settlement  located  in  Bucks  County,  and  in  1699  removed  to  Springfield  Town- 
ship, Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land.  His  remaining 
years  were  spent  there.  He  died  September  21,  1722,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  children.  The 
home  which  he  founded  has  been  the  dwelling-place  of  successive  generations  of  the  family,  the 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  all  having  been  born  in  Burlington 
County.  Jacob  E.  Bidgway,  the  son  of  Jacob  Bidgway,  was  born  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1824  (which  statement,  revealing  to  his  friends  that  he  is  at  the  present  writing 
three-score  and  ten  years  of  age,  may  be  generally  received  with  surprise,  for  his  habits  and 
appearance  are  those  of  a  man  a  decade  younger).  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  with  his  father 
in  1829  when  five  years  old,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  His  parents  being  Friends,  he 
obtained  his  early  education  in  one  of  their  schools.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  to  learn 
with  his  father  the  trade  of  carpentry,  which  for  a  number  of  years  was  his  vocation,  and  in 
which  he  laid  by  industrious  and  judicious  labor  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  Beginning 
thus  at  a  trade  and  without  other  capital  than  his  own  energy  and  practical  wisdom,  the  method 
by  which  he  made  his  way  to  the  position  of  Bank  President,  man  of  affairs,  and  multi-million- 
aire, has  involved  an  immense  amount  of  work,  the  expenditure  of  a  plentitude  of  peculiar 
force,  the  exercise  of  tact,  shrewdness,  far-seeing  sagacity.  His  ascent  in  life  has  been  by 
a  long  series  of  legitimate  stages,  each  leading  naturally  and  logically  to  another  in  an  orderly 
and  properly  progressive  sequence — rather  than  by  sudden  bounds  in  speculative  enterprise. 
There  has  been  nothing  of  the  theatric  in  his  career,  and  nothing  indicating  the  least  suggestion 
of  the  questionable  in  means  or  ends.  There  was  industry  and  economy  in  the  initiative,  and 
honesty,  alertness,  and  good  judgment  all  the  way  along.  These  gave  him  gradually  larger 
and  larger  command  of  the  confidence  of  the  commercial  world  and  opened  to  him  new  and 
greater  opportunities,  and  he  simply  proved  adequate  to  each  in  turn  as  it  was  offered,  and 
pressed  on  in  further  endeavor  along  the  apparently  easy,  but  in  reality  exceedingly  difficult, 
pathway  of  progressive  prosperity.  Meanwhile  he  grew  in  popular  respect  and  attained  political 
honors,  but  in  the  main  his  life  is  contained  in  the  lines  that  tell  of  the  successful  business  man. 
So  much  for  generalities;  proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  recalling  the  statement  that 
industry  and  economy  stood  at  the  initiative  of  his  career,  it  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  through 
the  exercise  of  those  complementary  qualities  Mr.  Bidgway  found  himself  when  he  married, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  years,  able  to  own  his  home,  a  humble  one  it  is  true,  but  com- 
fortable and  cheery  and  ample  for  his  needs.  It  was  the  first  tangible  results  of  his  own  labors 
and  frugality.  He  was  probably  for  that  reason  more  proud  of  the  little  house  on  Brown  Street 
near  Broad  than  of  his  present  residence  on  Spring  Garden  Street,  which  so  greatly  surpasses 
it  in  size  and  sumptuousness  and  attests  later  and  larger  success.  It  was  in  that  home  that  the 
beginnings  of  his  business  career  were  planned  and  the  initial  undertakings  of  his  expensive 
enterprise  carefully  thought  out.  Being  a  house  carpenter,  it  was  natural  that  after  a  few 
years'  experience  he  should  develop  into  an  investor,  a  contractor,  and  operative  builder.  He 
acquired  many  desirable  tracts  of  ground  in  parts  of  the  city  most  promising  of  improvement,  and 
built  upon  them  for  many  years  at  the  average  rate  of  upward  of  one  hundred  houses  yearly, 
thus  becoming  a  prominent  force  in  the  city's  material  progress  as  well  as  advancing  his  own 
prosperity.  Some  of  these  properties  he  disposed  of  and  many  he  retained.  He  is  probably  the 
owner  at  present  of  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  become  interested  in  local  politics,  and  his  character  commanding  general 
confidence  his  political  preferment  was  sure  and  progressive.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the 
City  Council,  a  very  substantial  honor  to  be  conferred  on  so  young  a  man,  for  he  was  barely 
thirty.     He  narrowly  missed  being  in  the  first  Council  of  the  enlarged  city,  for  the  Consolida- 
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tion  Act,  by  which  the  outlying  districts  were  taken  into  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  truly 
metropolitan  district  first  formed,  was  only  passed  in  February,  1854.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1856  and  1857;  his  last  term  expired  in  1858.  It  was  during  the  latter  year  of  his  membership 
of  this  body  that  the  Frankford  and  Southwark  Passenger  Eailway  Company  applied  for  certain 
privileges  under  which  they  built  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street  Line,  the  first  street-car  line  in  the 
city.  General  attention  was  then  drawn  to  city  railroads  as  a  new  direction  for  enterprise  and 
investment.  Mr.  Eidgway  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  promise  of  this  field,  and  in 
1864  he  originated  and  organized  the  Union  Passenger  Eailway  Company,  which  ran  its  first 
cars  over  the  Fairmount  Branch  on  December  15,  1865.  This  company  and  its  enterprises 
engaged  a  large  share  of  our  subject's  activities  until  comparatively  recent  years,  when  its 
franchises  and  property  were  disposed  of  to  those  who  are  now  the  principal  owners  of  the 
Philadelphia  Traction  Company;  and  with  the  disposal,  Mr.  Eidgway  retired  from  active 
business  relations  with  passenger  railway  companies.  The  political  phase  of  his  life,  which 
began  in  the  City  Councils,  led  upward,  by  reason  of  the  faithfulness  and  ability  with  which 
he  served  his  constituents,  to  the  State  Legislature,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1859  and  re- 
elected in  1860  and  1861.  He  performed  valuable  services  in  this  body  in  an  all-around  capac- 
ity, and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Corporations  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  In  1-862  he  was  called  still  higher,  being  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  in 
which  he  served  his  people  most  acceptably  until  1868  (having  been  reelected  in  1865),  and 
only  refused  still  further  re-election  because  of  great  increase  in  his  home  interest,  which  im- 
peratively demanded  his  personal  supervision.  In  the  Senate  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Corporations  as  he  had  been  in  the  House,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Eailroads — two  positions  of  large  responsibility.  But  paramount  to  all  other  duties  combined, 
during  the  early  years  of  his  career  as  a  legislator,  were  those  mighty  ones  which  pertained  to 
the  War  of  the  Eebellion.  Pennsylvania  as  a  border  State  felt  the  brunt  of  the  great  struggle, 
and  her  people  and  public  officials  nobly  performed  every  service  demanded  of  them.  In  the 
Legislature  there  were  most  delicate,  difficult,  and  momentous  problems  to  bo  solved,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  these  Mr.  Eidgway 's  sagacity  and  foresight  were  very  valuable,  as  was  his 
prompt  and  energetic  pushing  of  all  executive  measures.  His  patriotism  was  of  the  positive, 
aggressive,  uncompromising  kind ;  his  policy  in  the  meeting  of  all  the  emergencies  of  the  State 
that  of  action,  at  once  and  with  all  the  power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  men,  not  particularly  conspicuous,  it  is  true,  but  bearing  none  the  less  surely  and 
safely  in  their  aggregate  capacity  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  the  period.  In  addition  to  his 
labors  as  legislator  and  the  exercise  of  his  influence  with  the  public  in  every  measure  for  the 
sustaining  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  he  raised  and  equipped  a  company  of  volunteers, 
known  as  "the  Eidgway  Guards,"  which  served  with  marked  distinction  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  the  famous  "Pennsylvania  Eeserves."  About  1853  Mr.  Eidgway  turned  his  attention  to 
shipping,  the  first  vessel  built  for  him  being  named  in  his  honor.  Vessel  after  vessel  was  added 
to  the  list  which  he  owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  largest  individual  ship- 
ping owners  in  Philadelphia.  A  peculiar  enterprise  of  his,  exhibiting  the  versatility  of  his 
talents,  was  the  purchase  in  1879  of  Smith's  Island,  which  lay  in  the  Delaware  off  the  foot  of 
Chestnut  Street  (and  is  now  no  more,  owing  to  the  Government's  improvement  of  the  harbor). 
This  island,  however,  was,  for  a  number  of  years  under  his  ownership,  a  conspicuous  and  pictur- 
esque feature  among  the  city's  pleasure  places  or  parks.  It  had  been  a  resort  for  the  idle  and 
dissolute,  but  under  the  management  of  its  enterprising  owner,  and  rechristened  "Eidgway 
Park,"  it  was  made  in  a  single  season  a  most  grateful  retreat  for  the  respectable  people  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  remote  from  other  parks.  When  it  gave  way  to  the  demands  of  grow- 
ing commerce,  it  was  missed  by  thousands  who  had  enjoyed  it  as  a  blessing,  and  found  in  it 
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their  well-nigh  only  place  of  convenient  escape  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  city.  With  the 
improvements  made  by  Mr.  Eidgway,  the  island  was  developed  to  large  value.  In  addition  to 
his  street-railway  enterprises,  his  building  and  real-estate  interests,  and  his  vessel  ownership, 
our  subject  has  from  time  to  time  invested  in  other  properties  and  other  business  activities.  He 
is  heavily  interested  in  the  Bidgway-Bishop  Coal  Company,  and  the  Eedstone  Oil,  Coke  and 
Coal  Company,  both  having  plants  located  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  valuable  silver 
mine  and  stamp  mill  in  Mexico.  He  is  one  of  the  large  shareholders  of  the  United  Firemen's 
Insurance  Company,  and  was  long  one  of  its  directors,  and  he  is  associated  in  the  management 
of  various  similar  institutions.  Then,  too,  he  is  the  owner  of  no  less  than  five  farms  in  Burling- 
ton County,  N.  J.,  all  well  stocked,  some  of  them  with  cattle  among  the  best  bred  in  the  coun- 
try, and  all  supplied  with  buildings  which  are  models  of  their  kind.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
banking  business,  however,  that  Mr.  Eidgway,  has  found  the  greatest  outlet  for  his  energy 
during  late  years.  He  is  President  of  the  Quaker  City  National  Bank,  which  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  organizing  in  the  summer  of  1SS9.  This,  though  one  of  the  newest,  is  one 
of  the  stanchest  financial  institutions  in  the  city,  and  that  it  is  so  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
energetic  business  methods  and  sound  and  safe  financiering  ability  of  Mr.  Eidgway.  The  bank 
is  conducted  on  an  eminently  conservative  policy,  which  is  perhaps  most  pronounced  in  the  matter 
of  loans,  the  management  confining  itself  to  discounting  for  its  customers  on  bills  receivable  and 
loaning  on  collateral  in  preference  to  purchasing  paper.  Mr.  Eidgway  became  President  of  this 
bank  in  1892,  and  his  general  popularity  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  wisdom 
and  integrity  were  most  trenchantly  attested  by  the  results  during  the  first  year  of  his  incum- 
bency. Although  the  deposits  had  undergone  a  very  fair  annual  increase  during  the  prior  his- 
tory of  the  bank  and  had  reached  the  gratifying  figure  of  $650,000,  when  Mr.  Eidgway  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  house,  he  succeeded  in  a  single  year  in  increasing  this  amount  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  or  to  $890,000,  at  the  same  time  doubling  the  surplus  fund.  This  was  a  gain 
of  which  the  management  of  the  bank  might  be  justly  proud,  for  the  record  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  equalled  by  any  other  banking  institution  in  the  city.  A  proportional  advance  has,  how- 
ever, been  maintained  throughout  Mr.  Eidgway's  occupancy  of  the  executive  office  in  the 
Quaker  City  National  Bank,  and  the  institution  stands  to-day  as  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
business  and  financiering  sagacity,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  prosperity  may  be  regarded  as  the 
gauge  of  his  possession  of  popular  esteem  in  the  city  where  his  long,  active  and  useful  life  has 
been  spent.  On  January  12,  1848,  Mr.  Eidgway  married  Sarah  Shreve,  of  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  viz.,  a  son,  Caleb  S.,  born  in  1848,  married  Eliza  L. 
Walker  in  1870;  a  daughter,  Anna,  born  in  1850,  married  John  I.  Bishop  in  1871,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Martha  S.,  born  in  1852,  married  Clarence  S.  Bement  in  1871.  Mrs.  Sarah  Shreve  Eidg- 
way died  July,  1881.  Mr.  Eidgway  married  his  second  wife,  Barbara  A.  Kuhlmeyer,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1894. 
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BENJAMIN  H.  THROOP. 

Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Throop,  a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon,  and  public-spirited  citizen 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  was  horn,  November  9,  1811,  at  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
place  his  parents  had  emigrated  from  Connecticut  in  1800.  His  ancestry  is  traceable  to  the  year 
1668,  and  indicates  a  family  of  distinction,  even  at  that  early  period.  A  legendary  account, 
brought  down  from  generation  to  generation,  affirms  that  Adrian  Scrope,  one  of  the  Eegicide 
Judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.,  fleeing  from  his  country,  landed,  with  others,  on  our  shores, 
and  to  conceal  his  identity  and  thereby  escape  the  wrath  of  Charles  II.,  changed  his  name  to 
Throop.  There  were  three  Benjamin  Throops,  of  three  different  generations,  who  were  Con- 
gregational clergymen  at  various  points  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Dr.  Throop's  grand- 
father, also  named  Benjamin,  served  through  the  "War  of  the  Bevolution.  He  was  a  Major  in  the 
4th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  was  brevetted  Colonel  for  gallant  conduct,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Washington.  His  commission,  signed  by  John  Jay,  in  1779,  at  Philadelphia,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Throop.  He  was  a  pensioner  until  his  death  in  1824.  The  father 
of  Dr.  Throop  served  also  in  the  same  regiment  as  a  fifer,  being  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
he  likewise  became  a  pensioner  of  the  Government.  Dr.  Throop's  parents  were  both  natives  of 
New  England,  and,  as  already  intimated,  came  of  old  and  worthy  Puritan  stock.  Benjamin 
was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  sons.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  died  and 
he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  an  estimable  and  pious  woman,  whose  chief  thought  was 
for  him,  he  being  the  only  one  of  her  children  left  at  home  to  comfort  her  declining  years.  She 
died  in  1842,  aged  seventy-three  years.  The  early  years  of  Dr.  Throop  were  beset  by  the  trials 
of  adversity,  but  he  came  successfully  out  of  the  ordeal,  which  seems  to  have  only  the  better 
qualified  him  for  the  great  battle  of  life.  Dr.  Throop  was  educated  in  the  old  Oxford  Academy, 
and  among  his  classmates  were  a  number  whose  subsequent  career  reflected  the  highest  honor 
upon  their  Alma  Mater,  which  still  flourishes.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  Hon.  Horatio 
Seymour,  and  the  Hon.  Ward  Hunt,  who  attained  to  National  renown,  with  many  others. 
When  he  had  finished  his  academic  training  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  he  prosecuted  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Perez  Packer,  and 
also  at  the  Fairfield  Medical  College— then  the  only  one  in  the  State  west  of  New  York — where 
he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1832,  being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Young  as  he 
was  at  this  time,  he  took  a  quiet  and  sensible  survey  of  the  field,  and  having  decided  upon  Hones- 
dale,  Pa. — then  a  little  village  emerging  rapidly  from  one  of  the  glens  of  the  Dyberry,  and 
which  derived  some  importance  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
— as  a  favorable  place  to  exercise  his  art,  he  established  himself  there,  in  February,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  thorns  in  his  pathway  were  an  impoverished  purse,  youth, 
and  inexperience,  together  with  several  old  and  able  physicians,  long  established  in  Wayne 
County ;  but  despite  these  he  made  his  way,  by  degrees,  to  prominence  as  a  surgeon  as  well  as 
physician.  His  rise  in  public  confidence  and  in  professional  status  was  most  rapid  and  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  young  man,  who  had  the  profound  satisfaction  of  being  held  in  high  esteem 
among  his  neighboring  professional  colleagues.  Yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  location  and 
left,  going,  in  1835,  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year,  and  then  went  to  New 
York  and  continued  to  practise  there,  with  flattering  success,  until  the  fall  of  1840,  when  he 
again  visited  Honesdale  for  a  few  weeks.  Here  he  found  prompt  call  for  his  professional  ser- 
vices, and  he  concluded  to  accede  to  the  demand.  Being  called  in  consultation  to  the  valley  of 
the  Lackawanna,  he  found  it  a  promising  field,  from  a  professional  point  of  view  as  well  as 
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being  so  near  the  great  city,  and  -with  mountains  filled  with  coal.  He  determined  to  make  it 
his  future  home,  and  removed  thither,  October  8,  1840,  establishing  himself  at  Providence,  now 
a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Scranton.  Providence,  at  that  early  day,  was  in  violent  contrast  to  what 
it  has  since  become.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  town  who  practised  medicine,  and  he  was 
never  licensed  nor  graduated,  was  quite  advanced  in  years,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  doctor 
and  nurse.  A  much-needed  impetus  was  given  to  the  place  a  short  time  previous  to  Dr.  Throop's 
arrival  in  it,  by  the  purchase  of  Slocum  Hollow  by  the  late  G.  W.  and  Selden  Scranton,  Sanford 
Grant,  and  others.  The  doctor  soon  became  intimately  acquainted  with  these  gentlemen,  and 
allied  to  one,  by  marriage  with  his  wife's  sister.  Thenceforth  he  was  connected  with  them,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  a  social  as  well  as  a  business  way.  In  1845  he  was  induced,  by  the 
owners  of  the  Iron  Company,  to  remove  to  Scranton — which  even  at  that  date  was  struggling 
for  existence,  and  an  open  field  for  enterprise.  Dr.  Throop  was  the  first  to  take  possession,  with 
the  consent  of  its  owners,  of  land  for  a  homestead — in  the  woods  at  that  time— and  to  him  be- 
longs also  the  remarkable  honor  of  being  the  first  person  to  build  a  house  in  Scranton  proper, 
outside  of  what  was  owned  by  the  Iron  Company.  His  practice  extended  over  a  large  territory, 
and  was  very  exacting  and  laborious.  In  1S53  and  1854  Dr.  Throop  embarked  largely  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  coal  lands.  The  iron  ore  in  which  earlier  investors  had  thought  to  find  a 
fortune  proved  a  failure  in  this  locality,  as  did  also  the -lime,  and  time  demonstrated  that  all 
they  had  of  value  was  coal,  in  great  abundance.  Operating  on  this  knowledge,  the  doctor  sold 
many  valuable  properties,  and  also  assisted  in  organizing  several  mining  companies.  By  degrees 
he  became  the  owner  of  a  considerable  landed  j)ossession  in  and  about  Scranton,  which  soon  grew 
very  valuable  by  reason  of  the  completion  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroad 
direct  to  New  York,  and  the  extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company  into  that  section.  Shrewdly  suspecting  in  those  early  days  what  has  actually  taken 
place  since,  he  made  many  large  sales,  but  retained  a  larger  quantity  that  is  under  leases  on 
royalty,  which  is  now  greatly  productive.  In  1854  he  personally  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
charters  for  a  gas  and  water  company,  also  for  the  Lackawanna  Hospital,  to  fill  leisure  moments 
while  lobbying  at  Harrisburgh  for  a  new  county.  With  a  business  energy  rarely  found  in  a 
professional  man  he  engaged  in  most  extensive  real-estate  operations,  including  a  large  lumber- 
ing business  near  Scranton ;  and  as  the  place  grew  in  population  and  wealth  he  made  additions 
to  Scranton,  at  Hyde  Park  and  Providence  and  Dunmore,  and  laid  out,  in  the  town  of  Blakely, 
the  village  of  Priceburg,  selling  lots  in  these  localities  to  actual  settlers.  His  operations  in  land 
included  also  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Throop.  His  method  was  to  select  suitable  farms  and 
then  divide  them  into  lots,  which,  being  offered  at  low  prices  and  on  reasonable  terms,  readily 
found  purchasers.  This  method  he  still  pursues  with  remarkable  success.  His  tenants  are  very 
numerous,  but  his  interest  in  them  increases  with  their  numbers.  The  Newton  turnpike  was 
completed  under  his  supervision  and  is  the  outlet  for  a  large  population  beyond  the  western  moun- 
tain to  the  markets  of  the  city.  Appreciating  the  advantages  of  a  county  organization,  he  spent 
a  portion  of  several  winters  at  Harrisburgh,  vainly  urging  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  one  out  of  Luzerne,  to  be  called  Lackawanna.  Years  and  years  of  futile  effort  were  ex- 
pended in  this  direction,  but  not  until  1877  was  the  wished-for  project  consummated,  and  not 
even  then  without  the  "sinews  of  war"  and  the  hardest  personal  efforts.  Some  years  ago  he 
became  interested  in  banking.  The  Scranton  City  Bank,  then  doing  a  small  business,  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  acquired  a  considerable  interest  in  it  and  was  elected  its  President.  He 
is  President  of  the  Scranton  Illuminating,  Heat  and  Power  Company.  For  years  Dr.  Throop  has 
been  an  active  force  in  securing  much-needed  local  improvements.  The  great  improvement  of 
Wyoming  Avenue,  and  the  increased  value  of  property  on  it,  are  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  In 
1861,  when  President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  to  suppress  the  Kebellion,  Dr.  Throop  was 
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the  first  surgeon  in  old  Luzerne  to  respond  to  the  call.  Without  solicitation  on  his  part  he  was 
commissioned  by  his  friend  Governor  Curtin,  Surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  owing  to  the  thorough  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene  by  Dr.  Throop,  the  regiment  did  not  lose  a  man  by  disease  while  absent  from  home. 
To  the  doctor  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  found  Field  Hospitals  during  the  Rebellion. 
His  initial  attempt  was  made  at  Chambersburg  before  he  had  been  a  week  in  service,  and  was  a 
pronounced  success.  Some  ten  thousand  men  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  were  en- 
camped at  Chambersburg.  So  large  a  number  of  raw  recruits,  removed  abruptly  from  the  com- 
forts of  home  and  put  into  the  field  at  such  an  early  season  of  the  year,  necesssarily  furnished  a 
great  number  of  sick.  As  Dr.  Throop  was  the  senior  surgeon  he  was  expected  to  provide  quarters 
other  than  tents  for  the  invalids.  In  the  emergency  he  took  possession  of  an  abandoned  hotel, 
and  this  proving  inadequate  he  took  possession  of  the  Town  Hall,  that  afforded  accommodations 
for  about  one  hundred  cots,  which  were  furnished  and  equipped  by  the  patriotic  people  of  Cham- 
bersburg. At  the  doctor's  request  numerous  boxes  of  bed-clothing  and  other  comforts  were  sent 
on  to  the  sufferers  from  Scranton.  The  doctor  had  left  home  on  the  18th  of  April,  prepared 
only  to  spend  a  day  and  a  night  at  Harrisburgh,  but  it  was  four  months  before  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  home,  all  of  which  time  he  was  on  active  duty  in  the  field.  He  often  facetiously 
alludes  to  this  as  a  good  joke  on  the  traveller  to  Harrisburgh,  for  when  he  left  home  he  had  no 
idea  of  doing  more  than  spend  a  day.  After  his  return  home  with  his  regiment  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  he  was  again  sent  back  to  the  front  by  his  friends,  to  care  for  the  wounded  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Pennsylvania  (troops  mainly  from  that  section),  which 
was  badly  cut  up  at  the  battle  of  Antietam — Colonel  Oakford  and  many  others  being  killed — and 
for  six  weeks  he  served  faithfully  and  efficiently  as  a  volunteer  surgeon.  During  this  time  he 
established,  in  a  forest,  the  Smoketown  field  hospital,  to  which  all  the  badly  wounded  were 
taken  from  the  various  barns,  sheds,  stables,  tents,  and  improvised  hospitals  of  the  regiments 
that  were  engaged  in  that  sanguinary  fight.  He  remained  with  the  wounded  until  they  died 
or  were  sent  North  to  their  friends,  or  to  other  Government  quarters,  and  then  followed  the 
army  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  remained,  though  worn  out  with  care  and  fatigue,  until 
attacked  by  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  home.  After  the  war  Dr.  Throop 
withdrew  from  active  practice,  his  business  engagements  absorbing  his  time  and  attention. 
Since  then  he  has  acted  only  in  counsel  and  in  such  surgical  cases  as  fell  in  his  way.  During 
the  whole  period  covering  the  marvellous  growth  of  Scranton — almost  a  half-century — no 
Christian  or  humane  movement  has  failed  to  receive  his  hearty  co-operation  and  substantial 
aid.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  starting  the  first  livery  stable,  the  first  drug-store,  the  first 
express  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.,  and  other  valuable  services.  He  framed  and  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  the  charter  of  the  Scranton  Gas  and  Water  companies,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  establishment  of  postal  facilities,  being  appointed  local  Postmaster  by  S.  B.  Hobie,  May 
6,  1853,  commissioned  as  such  by  Franklin  Pierce,  February  A,  1857,  and  serving  also  all  through 
President  Pierce's  administration.  This  office  was  the  first  post-office  in  Scranton,  and  under 
Dr.  Throop's  administration  mails  were  first  brought  through  to  Scranton  proper,  without  being 
extracted  at  a  neighboring  village  and  carried  thither  in  a  satchel  by  a  man  going  there  for 
that  purpose.  His  services  in  the  cause  of  religion  have  been  notable,  and  have  been  extended 
with  true  Christian  spirit  to  the  brethren  of  every  denomination.  An  enduring  witness  of  his 
determination  is  the  Church  of  St.  Luke's  (Episcopal),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  establishing  the  first 
lodge  of  the  Society  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Scranton,  and  the  erection  of  a  hall  for  them,  which 
was  also  used  for  church  purposes  and  entertainments  and  lectures  for  many  years.  He  still 
maintains  his  interest  in  medicine,  and  in  medical  institutions,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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best  and  most  accomplished  surgeons  in  the  State.  He  recently  presented  a  medical  library  of 
about  two  hundred  volumes  to  the  Lackawanna  Medical  Society.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hartranft  a  trustee  of  the  Danville  Insane  Hospital,  a  position  which  he  has 
held  for  over  twenty  years,  and  now  holds,  by  a  succession  of  appointments  from  every  Governor 
since.  With  distinguished  philanthropy  he  founded  the  institution  now  known  as  the  Lacka- 
wanna Hospital,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained  it  at  his  own  expense,  to  demonstrate  its  neces- 
sity. The  large  number  of  patients  treated  in  this  hospital,  and  the  varied  character  of  the 
surgical  operations  performed  there,  extended  its  reputation  and  gave  it  prominence.  Largely 
through  its  founder's  efforts  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  State.  For  many  years  Dr.  Throop 
has  held  the  position  of  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  and 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  Railroad.  Dr.  Throop  is  noted  for  his  liberality 
of  thought  and  kindly  hospitality.  His  learning  and  brilliant  conversational  powers  and  gentle 
courtesy  make  him  a  valued  and  entertaining  companion.  As  either  host  or  guest  he  is  highly 
esteemed.  In  his  views  he  is  broad,  independent,  and  original.  He  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  historical  study  and  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  observations  and  researches  in  several 
articles,  which  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  are  most  delightful  reading.  He 
has  recently,  at  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  made  a  praiseworthy 
contribution  to  local  history  by  preparing  and  publishing  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Half-Century  in 
Scranton,"  which  is  a  work  of  absorbing  interest  and  replete  with  valuable  historical  incident  and 
information.  The  warm  place  he  holds  in  the  affection  of  the  community,  in  which  he  has  done 
so  much  good  work  and  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  long,  useful,  and  honorable  life,  is  the  best 
evidence  of  his  worth  as  a  citizen. 


MARLIN  E.  OLMSTED. 

The  annals  of  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  present  an  instance  of  success  more  striking, 
more  substantial,  and  more  deserved  than  that  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  it  is  a  success 
achieved  pre-eminently  by  the  exercise  of  high  purpose,  honest  endeavor,  dogged  perseverance, 
a  level  head,  and  a  wise  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Always  ready  for  the 
opportunity  when  it  comes,  he  exemplifies  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  the  late  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, that  the  secret  of  all  success  is  to  be  able  to  see  and  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  when  it  presents  itself.  The  following  genealogical  sketch  is  furnished  by  William 
H.  Egle,  State  Librarian  of  Pennsylvania,  from  records  and  data  in  his  possession : 

"Marlin  Edgar  Olmsted  was  born  in  Ulysses  Township,  Potter  County,  Pa.,  of  English 
parentage.  He  is  in  the  ninth  generation  from  Richard  Olmsted,  who  with  his  uncle,  James 
Olmsted,  were  the  original  proprietors  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1639.  They  came  from  Suffolk, 
England,  and  were  men  of  means  and  family.  From  John  Olmsted,  son  of  Richard,  in  direct 
line,  through  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Seneca,  we  come  to  Daniel  Olmsted,  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Daniel  Olmsted  was  born  in  Galway,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  August  2, 
1799,  and  removed  to  Potter  County,  Pa.,  in  October,  1836.  He  died  October  2,  1882,  in  Ben- 
nettville,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  Daniel  Olmsted  married,  May  1,  1824,  Lucy  Scofield, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Scofield,  of  Masonville,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Deacon  Young,  an  influential  citizen  in  his  day,  and  the  sister  of  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  who 
filled  many  prominent  positions  in  his  native  State — Senator,  Judge,  Canal  Commissioner,  and 
Secretary  of  State.  They  had  six  children,  the  four  eldest  being  born  in  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  younger  in  Potter  County,  Pa.  The  oldest,  Henry  J.  Olmsted,  was  born  November 
22,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  the  Coudersport  Academy  and  subsequently  taught  school.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  Prothonotary  of  Potter  County,  and  almost  continuously  for  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  having  been  once  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  seven  times  chosen  by  the 
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people,  filled  that  responsible  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  constituents.  In 
1876  he  was  nominated  for  State  Senator,  but  declined,  to  avoid  complications  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  his  friend,  Hon.  Sobieski  Eoss,  of  the  same  county,  was  desirous  of  a  reelection  to 
Congress.  For  many  years  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  has  not  yet  retired  from  active  business  pursuits.  He  mar- 
ried early  in  life  Evalena  T.  Cushing,  daughter  of  Lucas  Cushing,  Esq.,  a  descendant  in  direct 
line  from  Matthew  Cushing,  of  Hingham,  England,  who  came  to  America  in  1638  and  commenced 
the  settlement  of  Hingham,  Mass.  The  Cushing  family  has  furnished  many  distinguished  jur- 
ists and  statesmen  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  Of  the  children  of  Henry  J.  Olmsted, 
Marlin  Edgar  is  the  eldest  of  ten.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  a  younger  brother 
of  his  father,  Arthur  G.  Olmsted,  is  President-Judge  of  the  courts  of  the  Forty-eighth  Judicial 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  composed  of  the  counties  of  McKean  and  Potter,  a  gentleman  noted 
for  his  legal  learning  and  upright  character  as  a  citizen.  He  had  also  served  as  a  member  of 
both  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1865,  and  the 
nominee  of  his  party  in  1874  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Olmsted  attended  the  public  schools  and  the  Academy  at  Coudersport,  Potter  County. 
This  was  the  extent  of  his  early  educational  advantages.  But  he  turned  them  to  good  account. 
His  energy  and  ambition  more  than  made  up  for  any  lack  of  school  facilities,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  when  he  came  to  the  bar  his  actual  contact  with  real  life,  through  the  years  of  his 
young  manhood,  had  given  him  an  intellectual  equipment  much  more  ample  and  exquisite 
than  it  is  the  privilege  of  many  men  to  enjoy  at  that  period  of  life.  When  Mr.  Olmsted  was 
a  boy,  his  uncle,  Arthur  G.  Olmsted,  now  President-Judge  of  the  Forty-eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  his  section  of  the  State.  The  parents  of  the 
young  man  desired  that  he  should  go  to  the  bar,  and  arranged  with  his  uncle  for  his  instruc- 
tion. But  the  boy  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  proposition,  and  began  to  look  in  other  directions 
for  his  life-work.  In  1869,  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  Treasury  Department  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  then  State  Treasurer,  Robert  W.  Mackey. 
At  the  same  time  Capt.  William  B.  Hart,  late  State  Treasurer,  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  Auditor-General's  office  by  the  recently  elected  Auditor-General,  John  F.  Hartranft. 
Before  the  young  men  entered  upon  their  duties,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  their 
positions  were  exchanged,  and  Mr.  Olmsted  was  made  Assistant  Corporation  Clerk  in  the 
Auditor-General's  office,  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Forster  being  head  of  the  bureau.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  Mr.  Forster  resigned,  and  later  accepted  the  office  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, which  was  subsequently  created  by  the  Legislature.  Although  the  youngest  employee, 
in  years  and  service,  in  the  department,  Mr.  Olmsted  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Corpora- 
tion Clerk  in  the  Auditor-General's  office,  with  entire  charge  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  taxes  raised  annually  by  direct  taxation  of  corporations  under  the  pecul- 
iar and  complicated  revenue  system  of  Pennsylvania.  When  Gen.  Harrison  Allen  was  elected 
to  succeed  General  Hartranft,  Mr.  Olmsted  was  reappointed  and  continued  to  serve  until  May, 
1875,  when  the  succession  of  Justus  F.  Temple,  a  Democrat,  resulted  in  the  removal  of  all  the 
Republican  subordinates  and  the  appointment  of  Democrats  in  their  places.  Mr.  Olmsted's  con- 
duct of  this  office  was  at  once  an  evidence  of  the  character  of  his  early  training  and  a  promise 
of  what  his  after-life  should  be.  State  Treasurer  Mackey,  who  from  his  long  public  service  was 
very  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  Corporation  Clerk,  and  who  was  very  anxious,  together 
with  many  others,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  that  Mr.  Olmsted  should  be  retained  by  Gen- 
eral Temple  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  considered  him, 
young  as  he  was,  an  expert  in  all  matters  of  State  taxation,  both  faithful  and  competent  in  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  retention  would  have  been  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  taxes  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  State  could  better 
afford  to  pay  him  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  than  to  lose  his  services.     Shortly  before  his 
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retirement  from  office,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  in  its  issue  of  April  20,  1875,  referring  in  its 
editorial  columns  to  the  probable  changes  in  the  clerical  force  in  the  Auditor-General's  depart- 
ment under  the  incoming  Auditor-General,  and  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  which  the  public 
service  would  suffer  from  such  changes,  and  especially  by  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Bureau,  said: 

"The  present  efficient  clerk,  Mr.  Olmsted,  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  novel  and  intricate 
questions  of  that  department,  and  his  removal  will  be  a  positive  detriment  to  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  It  is  very  hard  even  for  a  corporation  lawyer  at  this  time  to  say  what  is  the 
tax  on  any  special  company ;  and  to  throw  away  the  genius  of  perhaps  the  best  expert  in  the 
State  on  the  vexed  matter  is  not  exactly  a  reform  movement." 

And  the  Philadelphia  Times,  in  its  issue  of  April  26,  1875,  speaking  editorially  on  the  same 
subject,  said: 

"We  refer  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  responsible  duty  of  adjusting  the  cor- 
poration taxes  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  has  filled  the  position  for  six  years,  and  not  even  the 
breath  of  suspicion  has  assailed  his  integrity,  and  his  decisions  are  deferred  to  by  every  officer 
of  the  State.  He  is  more  familiar  with  our  tax  laws  to-day  than  any  other  man  in  or  out  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  it  would  be  a  perilous  step  to  remove  him  merely  because  some  man  who 
votes  a  different  ticket  wants  his  place.  .  .  .  Partisans  will  probably  clamor  for  the  place ;  but 
as  Mr.  Temple  desires  to  commend  himself,  at  the  outset,  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  all 
parties,  he  will  retain  the  one  in  his  department  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  competent  of  all 
others  for  the  place,  and  who  has  been  confessedly  blameless  in  all  his  official  acts." 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Corporation  Clerk,  Mr.  Olmsted  was  offered 
three  different  political  positions,  and  the  cashiership  of  one  of  the  largest  national  banks  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  the  First  National  of  Honesdale,  of  which  the  late  Samuel  E.  Dimmick, 
then  Attorney-General,  was  President.  Subsequently  his  uncle  and  his  father  proposed  to  start 
a  private  bank  at  Coudersport,  and  tendered  him  the  management  of  it.  But  he  had  changed  his 
ideas  regarding  the  law,  and,  determining  to  enter  that  profession,  began  study  in  the  office  of 
J.  W.  Simonton,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  now  President- Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  District,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Dauphin  County  bar,  November  25,  1878.  With  six  years  devoted  assid- 
uously to  the  study  of  the  intricate  system  of  taxation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  extent  and  value  of  his  knowledge  generally  recognized  among  corporations  occupying 
the  relation  of  taxpayers  to  the  State,  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  drift  into  that  line  of 
practice.  As  soon  as  he  was  released  from  the  duties  of  his  desk  in  the  Auditor-General's  office 
and  even  before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  was  regularly  retained  by  some  of  the  largest  corpo- 
rations in  the  Commonwealth  to  look  after  their  tax  matters  at  the  State  capital.  And  upon  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  in  1878,  he  found  himself  at  once  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  all  suits  to  which  the  State  is  a  party  must  be  tried  in 
Dauphin  County,  the  county  in  which  the  seat  of  government  is  located,  and  Mr.  Olmsted  there- 
fore found  Harrisburg  the  most  promising  point  for  the  practice  of  his  specialty.  Among  his 
earlier  cases,  if  not  indeed  the  first  case  which  he  argued  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Dauphin  County,  was  that  of  the  Corning,  Cowanesque  and  Antrim  Eailway  Company,  a  case 
of  some  difficulty,  in  which  he  was  successful  in  getting  judgment  for  his  client;  and  the  result 
was  so  satisfactory  to  Gen.  George  J.  Magee,  President  of  the  company,  that  he  caused  Mr. 
Olmsted  to  be  regularly  retained,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  the  legal  representative  at  Harris- 
burgh  of  all  the  numerous  corporations  with  which  General  Magee  is  connected.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  State  Supreme  Court  was  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  National  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  reported  in  94  Pa.,  481,  in  which  the  claim  of  the  State  was  entirely  defeated. 
Mr.  Olmsted  was  permitted  to  participate  in  this  case  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the  court, 
he  not  having  been  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  the  necessary  two  years 
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required  by  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  practice  at  its  bar. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  cases  in  which  Mr.  Olmsted  was  engaged  was  that  of 
Commonwealth  v.  Texas  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  reported  in  98  Pa.,  90.  In  this  case 
the  State  endeavored  to  collect  from  the  company  a  license  tax  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  having  an  office  in  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  foreign  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Olmsted  submitted  the  proposition  to  the  courts  that  a  corporation  chartered  by 
Congress  could  not  be  treated  as  a  foreign  corporation,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  domestic  cor- 
poration in  each  State,  and  he  was  sustained  in  this  both  by  the  Dauphin  County  Court  and  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  case  has  been  widely  reported  and  is  cited  and  referred 
to  in  the  text-books  as  a  leading  case.  Another  early  and  important  case  was  that  of  Com- 
monwealth v.  Standard  Oil  Company,  reported  in  101  Pa.,  119,  in  which  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  endeavored  to  collect  from  the  company  over  three  million  dollars.  The  case  was 
strenuously  contested,  and  the  Dauphin  County  Court,  sustaining  most  of  the  company's  positions, 
gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  State  for  only  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  from  which  both 
sides  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  company  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Commonwealth's 
appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  the  company's  appeal,  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Olmsted 
on  his  own  motion  and  argued  by  him  alone,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  off  the  penalty  and  in- 
terest included  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  on  the  ground  that  the  several  laws  under 
which  the  tax  was  claimed  having  been  repealed  with  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  collect  ac- 
crued taxes  only,  the  penalties  and  interest  fell  with  the  repeal  of  the  laws;  so  that  the  Com- 
monwealth finally  recovered  only  about  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  was  considered  the 
most  important  tax  case  ever  tried  in  the  State,  involving  directly  a  larger  amount  than  any 
other,  and  is  a  leading  case  upon  a  number  of  points.  In  the  trial  of  this  case,  which  naturally 
created  great  public  interest,  Lyman  D.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  then  Deputy  Attorney-General,  took  the 
laboring  oar,  and  his  presentation  of  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say,  was  thorough  and  ingenious.  Mr.  Olmsted  succeeded  him  in  behalf  of  the  company, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  voluminous  brief  and  entrenched  behind  a  formidable  array  of  law-books. 
He  evidently  did  not  intend  to  be  hurried  or  to  omit  the  proper  presentation  of  any  point  in 
his  defence,  and  he  proceeded  to  develop  the  case  of  his  clients  with  characteristic  coolness  and 
deliberation.  As  hour  after  hour  passed  away  and  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  waiting  to 
conclude  for  the  Commonwealth,  began  to  suspect  that  the  ground  was  slipping  from  under  his 
feet,  and  that  the  victory  he  had  anticipated  became  more  and  more  doubtful  as  his  adversary 
developed  the  defence,  he  impatiently  paced  the  space  within  the  bar  with  trouble  depicted  upon 
his  countenance,  and,  with  something  like  counterfeited  glee,  remarked  to  a  spectator  that  Olm- 
sted was  like  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  that  was  wound  up,  and  there  was  no  use  trying 
to  stop  him  until  he  had  run  down.  The  Attorney-General  was  prepared  to  assail  a  stockade 
and  he  found  before  him  a  rampart.  It  does  not  detract  from  his  distinguished  ability  as  a 
lawyer  to  say  that  the  barriers  created  in  his  path  by  Mr.  Olmsted  were  too  formidable  to  be  car- 
ried by  his  assault,  determined  and  vigorous  though  it  was.  A  still  more  important  case,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  reported  in  104  Pa., 
89,  which  involved  the  right  of  the  State  to  hold  corporations  liable  for  a  tax  imposed  upon  their 
bondholders  by  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1879  and  1881.  The  litigation  began  in  1879  and  lasted  un- 
til 18S3,  resulting  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  company,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
declaring  both  acts  inoperative  and  void  so  far  as  they  attempted  to  hold  corporations  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax;  it  being  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  rendered  a  decision  nullifying  a  general  tax  law. 
The  amount  involved  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  in  that  case  was  ninety-eight 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  amount  involved  in  the  cases  of  the  various  companies  for 
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which  Mr.  Olmsted  was  concerned,  and  which  the  decision  affected,  was  ahout  one  million  dollars 
a  year.  This  case  furnishes  a  striking  illusti'ation  of  one  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  characteristics.  He 
thinks  for  himself.  He  is  not  self-assertive,  hut  refreshingly  self-reliant.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  litigation,  scarcely  a  lawyer  in  the  State  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  wisdom  of  testing  the 
validity  of  the  law.  The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  yielded  without  an  effort,  and  paid 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  the  State  Treasury.  The  question  was  argued  in  the  first 
instance  before  Judges  Pearson  and  Henderson,  of  the  Dauphin  County  Court,  and  subsequently 
in  different  forms  before  Judges  Simonton  and  McPherson,  their  successors,  and  finally  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Two  successive  Attorneys-General  and  their  deputies,  all  of  much 
learning  and  skill,  contended  against  his  position,  but  he  was  finally  sustained  by  the  court  of 
last  resort,  and  his  judgment  vindicated.  An  incident  occurred  during  the  first  trial  of  this  case 
which  should  not  be  omitted.  Mr.  Olmsted  offered  to  prove  by  the  testimony  of  State  officers 
and  by  public  records  that  all  personal  property  owned  by  residents  of  this  State  had  been  assessed 
in  pursuance  of  existing  laws  and  had  in  contemplation  of  law  been  already  subjected  to  tax- 
ation for  such  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  claim  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make 
the  officers  of  the  company  collectors  of  a  tax  which  had  been  already  collected  and  paid  to  the 
State  Treasurer.  Judge  Pearson  promptly  refused  to  admit  the  proffered  testimony.  Mr. 
Olmsted  repeated  his  offer  in  various  forms,  and  so  persistent  was  he  that  the  venerable  judge 
in  an  imperious  tone  finally  commanded  him  to  sit  doivn.  Mr.  Olmsted,  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness and  without  a  trace  of  irritation  in  tone  or  manner,  responded,  "Your  Honor!  my  duty  to 
my  client  requires  me  to  stand  up."  The  judge,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar,  but  who  at  heart  respected  and  sometimes  yielded  to  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  against  him,  did  not  attempt  to  enforce  his  hasty  mandate  to  "sit  down," 
but  contented  himself  with  a  modified  form  of  judicial  austerity  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I 
give  you  notice  that  I  will  decide  against  you  every  time  you  make  this  offer,"  which  threat 
was  not  wholly  carried  out,  as  some  portion  of  the  testimony  was  finally  admitted,  and  ulti- 
mately the  principle  contended  for  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  it 
appeared  to  the  venerable  judge  and  other  experienced  and  learned  lawyers  as  untenable. 
Mr.  Olmsted  was  concerned  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  opposition  to  a  claim  which  the 
Commonwealth  had  made  for  a  tax  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  account  of  two 
hundred  million  dollars  of  mortgages  alleged  to  be  held  in  that  city  which  had  not  been 
returned  for  taxation,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  case.  The  claim  was 
entirely  defeated.  He  has  also  been  concerned  in  other  important  litigation  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  notably  that  arising  out  of  the  defalcation  and  embezzlement  by  John  Bards- 
ley  of  large  amounts  of  State  and  city  funds.  Within  the  past  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Olmsted 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  principle  of  constitutional  law  of  the  widest  reach  and  the 
utmost  importance,  namely,  the  immunity  from  State  taxation  or  control  of  patents  or  patent 
rights  granted  by  the  United  States  to  inventors.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  for  many 
years  taxed  the  capital  stock  of  corporations.  He  took  the  ground  that  this  tax  was  a  tax 
upon  the  property  in  which  the  capital  stock  was  invested,  not  enforceable  where  for  any  reason 
that  property  was  not  taxable,  and  that  patents  being  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  under  express  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Congressional  legislation,  the 
taxation  of  property  in  them  by  the  State  was  inconsistent  with  the  paramount  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress.  This  was  a  question  never  before  raised.  On  behalf 
of  a  number  of  his  clients  he  took  it  into  the  courts.  His  position  was  stubbornly  resisted  by 
the  State  officers,  and  after  having  been  argued  a  number  of  times  in  various  forms,  it  was 
finally  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  Commonwealth  v.  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  151  Pa.,  265,  and  Commonwealth  v.  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
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Company,  ibid.,  276.  These  cases  established  a  new  principle  of  law  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  comment  in  legal  and  business  circles  throughout  the  country,  and  to  Mr. 
Olmsted  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  their  successful  management.  To  the  Westinghouse  com- 
panies alone  the  result  is  of  vast  importance,  their  important  patents  being  assessed  at  many 
millions  of  dollars.  The  first  opinion  delivered  by  the  present  Chief- Justice  Fuller  is  reported  in 
128  U.S.,  39 — a  case  in  which,  reversing  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Olmsted  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  exemption  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  from  taxation  upon 
its  receipts  from  messages  crossing  State  lines,  such  business  being  declared  interstate  com- 
merce. In  the  case  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Eailroad  Company  v.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  136  U.  S.,  114,  the  United  States  Court,  reversing  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, exempted  the  company  from  a  license  tax  imposed  upon  foreign  corporations  for  the 
privilege  of  having  an  office  in  the  State,  the  ground  for  the  exemption  being  that  the  railroad 
company,  although  wholly  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  was  still  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  because  of  its  traffic  relations  with  connecting  roads  extending  into  other  States. 
In  this  case  the  Court  probably  went  further  than  it  had  ever  gone  before  or  than  it  has  gone 
since,  in  limiting  the  control  by  the  States  of  interstate  commerce,  and  in  defining  adversely  to 
the  rights  of  the  States  the  character  of  the  commerce  over  which  exclusive  power  is  vested  in 
the  States  by  the  commercial  clause  of  the  Constitution.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Olmsted 
limited  his  practice  almost  exclusively  to  corporation  tax  business,  but  the  importunities  of  his 
clients  compelled  him  to  widen  its  scope  so  as  to  embrace  every  branch  of  corporation  and  consti- 
tutional law,  and  some  of  his  most  notable  successes  in  recent  years  have  been  achieved  in  this 
broader  field.  He  represented  the  Beech  Creek  Eailroad  Company  and  most  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company  in  the  injunction  suit  brought  by  Attorney-General  Cassidy  to  restrain  the  sale 
of  the  said  company's  stock  to  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company.  The  injunction  was  dis- 
solved as  to  his  clients,  but  continued  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company,  thus  defeating 
the  deal.  In  the  suit  brought  by  Attorney-General  Cassidy  in  1866  to  dissolve  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Combination  and  the  Trunk  Line  Pool,  in  relation  to  which  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  the 
Attorney-General  was  attempting  to  regulate  two  thousand  millions  of  capital,  Mr.  Olmsted 
appeared  alone  as  counsel  for  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  Company, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Eailroad  Company,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Eailway  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Eailroad  Company,  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company,  and,  in  connection  with  other  counsel,  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, and  most  of  the  other  companies  concerned.  No  more  important  suits  than  these  have 
ever  been  brought  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  one  against  the  Trunk  Line  Pool  was 
abandoned,  because  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  which 
practically  dissolved  the  pool.  The  case  against  the  Anthracite  Coal  Pool  Combination  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  companies,  the  Court  refusing  the  injunction  asked  for  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  In  the  equity  proceedings  instituted  by  Attorney-General  Henselin  1891,  against  the 
Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Eailroad  Company,  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad  Company,  Central  Eail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  their  auxiliaries,  to  compel  the  dissolution  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "Eeading  Combine,"  Mr.  Olmsted  was  of  counsel  for  all  the  defendants,  and,  on  behalf 
of  his  clients,  conducted  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  taking  of  all  the  testimony  in  the 
case.  It  never  reached  the  point  of  argument,  owing  to  the  voluntary  abrogation  of  the  lease 
by  the  parties  themselves.  Mr.  Olmsted  represents  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Eailroad  Company  in  important  suits  brought  against  it  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission involving  the  rates  of  transportation  of  anthracite  coal.  He  either  has  been  or  is  now 
connected  with  important  litigation  in  Clinton,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Dauphin,  Erie,  Lebanon,  Lan- 
caster, Monroe,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Northumberland,  Lycoming,  and  Philadelphia  counties, 
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and  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  the  State  Courts  of  New  York,  and,  as 
has  been  noticed,  he  practises  largely  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  his  cases  disposed  of  in 
that  court  during  the  past  few  years  and  those  now  upon  the  docket  being  probably  more  numer- 
ous and  more  important  than  those  of  any  other  Pennsylvania  lawyer.  He  is  the  regularly  re- 
tained attorney  for  nearly  all  of  the  large  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  authority  upon  questions  affecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  corporations  is  recognized 
not  only  in  his  own  State,  but  far  beyond  her  limits,  and  his  practice  is  probably  as  extensive 
as  that  of  any  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  instrumental  in  reversing  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  upon  a  nice  point  of  Constitutional  law  in  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
R.E.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  reported  in  153  U.  S.,  628,  establishing  a  principle  of  much  importance 
to  all  foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania,  and  followed  in  the  later  case  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  (156  U.  S.,  200),  in  which  he  again  secured  a  reversal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  courts.  Perhaps  no  other  lawyer  anywhere  is  consulted  by  so  large  a  number  of 
corporate  clients.  Mr.  Olmsted's  services  are  sought  not  only  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  extensive  legal  knowledge,  but  as  well  by  those  who  recognize  his  business 
capacity.  He  is  President  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad  Company,  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Coudersport  and  Wellsboro  Railroad 
Company.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Pine  Creek  Railway  Company,  the  Coudersport  and  Pine 
Creek  Railroad  Company,  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Guarantee,  Trust,  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  rendered 
to  the  State  services  of  vast  importance  aside  from  those  which  were  due  her  from  him  as 
the  head  of  the  corporation  bureau  in  the  Auditor-General's  department.  He  framed  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1874  and  also  the  Revenue  Act  of  1877,  the  latter  at  the  special  request  of 
Governor  Hartranft.  Both  of  these  acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  they  were  originally  prepared — a  compliment  of  no  mean  proportions  to  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  their  draftsman — and  both  of  them  withstood  all  attacks  and  were  sustained 
by  the  courts  in  every  particular.  He  devised  the  tax  on  the  franchises  of  coal-mining 
companies  in  section  7  of  the  Act  of  1874.  Previously  to  that  time  the  State  had  taxed  the 
anthracite  coal  mined  by  carrying  companies,  which  tax  was  believed  to  be  rendered  invalid  by 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1873.  To  avoid  that  contingency  this  tax  upon  fran- 
chises of  all  coal  companies  was  imposed,  and  its  constitutionality  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Kittanning  Coal  Company.  The  State  derived  a 
large  revenue  form  this  source  until,  there  being  no  longer  any  necessity  for  so  much,  the  act 
was  repealed  in  1879.  He  also  devised  the  tax  upon  gross  premiums  of  insurance  companies 
found  in  the  Act  of  1877,  and  which  was  sustained  by  the  courts  after  a  combined  assault  by  the 
insurance  companies,  and  under  which  the  Commonwealth  has  collected  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Mr.  Olmsted  first  raised  the  point  that  if  corporations,  in  the  distribution  of  their 
assets  in  the  process  of  dissolution,  return  to  stockholders  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  that 
originally  paid  in  on  account  of  capital  stock,  the  excess  must  be  treated  as  a  dividend  for  purposes 
of  taxation.  This  position  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts,  and  until  the  passage  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1892,  by  which  the  dividend  basis  was  eliminated  from  the  tax  system,  resulted  in  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Commonwealth  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Mr.  Olmsted  is  unmarried, 
is  fond  of  society,  and  enjoys  all  the  polite  diversions.  He  is  a  judge  of  horses,  rides  and  drives 
well,  and  his  stable  is  all  that  one  of  his  tastes  could  desire.  He  is  President  of  the  Harrisburg 
Club,  the  largest,  and  the  Inglenook  Club,  the  most  exclusive,  social  organization  at  the  State 
capital.  He  has  twice  visited  Europe.  Since  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  has  accepted  no 
political  office,  save  when,  in  1879,  his  party  having  nominated  him  without  his  consent  to  fill 
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the  vacancy  in  Select  Council  caused  by  the  election  of  C.  L.  Bailey  to  the  Legislature,  and  three 
successive  Democratic  nominees  declining  to  run  against  him,  he  was  elected  without  opposition 
and  served  the  term.  In  1891  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
the  question  of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  State  Constitution,  and  provided  that  at  the 
same  time  delegates  should  be  elected  so  that  in  case  of  an  affirmative  decision  an  organization 
could  be  effected  and  the  work  carried  on  without  delay.  It  was  doubtless  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  especially  acute  in  the  conception  and  strong  in  the  argument  of  constitutional 
questions — of  his  distinguished  preeminence  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  that  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  delegates  from  his  county  to  the  proposed  convention.  And  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  those  who  know  him  best  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  among  seven  candidates  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  vote,  running  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  nearly  every  election  district.  The  con- 
vention project  was  defeated  in  the  State,  however,  and  he  had  but  an  empty  honor  on  his  hands, 
without  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  his  State  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  most  useful  experience  in  a 
gratuitous  service  that  would  have  been  as  pleasant  to  him  as  valuable  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Mr.  Olmsted  makes  no  attempt  at  oratory.  He  is,  however,  a  pleasant,  forceful,  and  convincing 
speaker.  He  never  talks  without  saying  something,  and  this,  added  to  the  rare  faculty  which 
he  possesses  of  saying  what  he  means  and  of  stopping  when  he  gets  through,  compels  the  atten- 
tion of  courts  and  wins  cases  for  his  clients.  If  his  success  has  been  phenomenal,  it  is  none  the 
less  permanent  and  deserved,  for  it  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  hard  work,  a  clear  brain,  and  a 
good  conscience,  coupled  with  unusual  native  ability. 


THOMAS  MELLON. 

Hon.  Thomas  Mellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
citizens  and  perhaps  the  best-known  resident  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  His  energy,  industry, 
and  uniform  success  in  his  pursuits  throughout  a  long  and  useful  life  entitle  him  to  special 
notice.  He  was  born  February  3,  1813,  at  Camphill,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  farm 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  his  father's  family  from  the  time  their  ancestors  emigrated 
from  Scotland  after  Cromwell  had  driven  the  native  Irish  out  of  Ulster.  But  in  1818  the  taxes 
imposed  to  meet  England's  share  of  the  expense  of  the  war  of  the  first  Napoleon  became  so  op- 
pressive on  middle-class  farmers  that  many  of  them  sold  or  gave  up  their  holdings  and  came  to 
the  United  States.  Among  these  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  with  their  in- 
fant son,  then  in  his  fifth  year,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  they  crossed  the  mountains  into 
Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  invested  what  money  they  were  able  to  bring  with 
them  in  a  farm  near  New  Salem.  In  their  new  home  the  son  was  busied  in  the  summer  season 
in  such  farm  work  as  suited  his  years,  and  attended  school  at  the  neighboring  log-cabin  school- 
house  during  the  winter.  These  conditions  continued  until  in  his  twentieth  year,  when  it  was 
concluded  he  suited  a  professional  life  better  than  that  of  a  farmer.  What  brought  about  this 
conclusion  was  the  ardent  desire  he  had  developed  from  reading  and  study.  Consequently  in 
1833  he  entered  the  classical  school  of  Eev.  Jonathan  Gill,  near  Monroeville,  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.,  preparatory  to  entering  college,  and  in  due  time  was  matriculated  in  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  on  Third  Street,  Pittsburgh,  in  an  imposing  stone  build- 
ing provided  by  the  State  but  afterward  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1845.  That  famous 
scholar  and  educator,  Eobert  Bruce,  D.D.,  was  president  of  tbe  institution  at  the  time.  Here 
Mr.  Mellon  graduated  and  received  his  diploma,  in  1837.  But  to  expedite  his  progress  to  the  pro- 
fession he  had  chosen  he  had  two  years  before  entered  as  a  law  student  under  ex-Judge  Shaler, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Shaler  &  Simpson,  leading  lawyers  of  the  time,  and  in  De- 
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cember,  1838,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  But  instead  of  opening  a  law  office  he  accepted  the 
position  of  managing  clerk  in  the  prothonotary's  office  under  Thomas  Ligget,  ancestor  of  the 
well-known  Ligget  family  of  the  East  End,  who  was  prothonotary  at  the  time.  His  purpose 
in  entering  the  prothonotary's  office  was  to  form  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  the  bar  and 
learn  their  methods  of  procedure  in  preparing  legal  documents  and  conducting  suits  in  the 
courts,  and  he  is  said  to  have  always  regarded  this  step  as  contributing  largely  to  his  speedy  ad- 
vance professionally.  In  June,  1S39,  he  left  the  prothonotary's  office  and  opened  a  law  office 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  near  Market,  where  he  secured  a  lucrative  practice  almost  from  the 
start.  The  Court  House  then  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Diamond,  now  occupied  by  one  of 
the  Market  houses.  Four  years  afterward  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  J.  Negley, 
who  made  him  an  excellent  wife  and  helpmate.  She  was  of  the  old  and  numerous  family  of  that 
name  at  the  East  End,  whose  ancestor,  Jacob  Negley,  laid  out  the  town  of  East  Liberty  and  in 
1820  built  the  first  steam  grist  mill  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  owning  at  the  time  over  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  now  mostly  covered  with  East  End  residences.  For  twenty  years  his  pro- 
fessional business  continued  to  increase  in  profit  and  importance,  but  in  1858  the  excessive  labor 
began  to  impair  his  health,  and  his  friends  of  the  bar  and  bench  advised  him  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  judgeship  which  had  lately  been  created  in  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1.  He  did  so 
and  was  elected,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  satisfactorily  to  himself 
and  the  public  until  toward  the  close  of  his  term,  when  on  account  of  his  sons— then  five  in  num- 
ber, two  of  whom,  James  E.  and  Thomas  A.,  had  reached  their  majority  and  were  already  en- 
gaged in  business  for  themselves — he  declined  a  renomination  and  decided  to  go  into  the  bank- 
ing business.  The  other  three  sons,  Andrew  W.,  Eichard  B.,  and  George  N.,  had  also  decided 
on  business  as  their  vocation ;  and  in  view  of  this  decision  on  their  part  and  his  desire  to  be  with 
them  in  their  pursuits  as  guide  and  adviser,  Judge  Mellon  retired  from  the  bench.  George 
N.,  his  youngest  son,  a  bright  young  man  of  great  promise,  died  April  5,  1887.  This  was  a 
heavy  grief  to  the  father,  who  had  in  1S69  established  the  banking  house  of  T.  Mellon  &  Sons 
with  a  view  to  afford  employment  to  all  three  of  his  younger  sons.  The  banking  house  is  now 
managed  by  A.  W.  and  E.  B.  Mellon,  and  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  its  business,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  during  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence,  bids  fair  to  become  a  greater  success 
financially  than  anything  their  father  had  achieved  in  his  professional  career.  In  religion 
Judge  Mellon  is  a  Presbyterian  of  the  more  liberal  sort,  and  in  politics  he  has  always  been  Ee- 
publican,  but  never  so  rigid  a  partisan  as  to  believe  that  partisan  success  was  of  greater  moment 
than  the  welfare  of  the  State  or  Nation,  and  he  has  been  throughout  life  a  persistent  opponent 
of  ring  rule  and  government  for  spoils.  In  so  long  and  varied  an  experience  in  professional, 
official,  and  business  life  it  was  to  be  expected  he  would  discover  the  faults  of  the  present  jury 
system.  He  must  have  done  so,  for  on  this  and  several  other  questions  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  he  holds  positive  and  some  may  think  rather  radical  opinions.  He  believes  the 
faults  of  the  jury  system  are  incurable,  and  believes  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  institution 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  society  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  can 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  finely  organized  society  of  to-day  in  its  complicated  social  and 
business  relations.  He  declares  that  evolution  has  evolved  enlightened  society  from  barbarism, 
but  blind  prejudice,  in  favor  of  the  jury  system  as  it  is,  precludes  the  corresponding  evolution  in 
the  methods  needed  under  changed  conditions.  He  would  abolish  the  jury  altogether  in  civil  cases 
and  limit  it  in  criminal  cases  to  three,  five,  or  seven,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  such 
jury  to  be  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  in  the  manner  provided  for  choosing  arbi- 
trators under  our  compulsory  arbitration  law.  The  ex- judge,  now  ex-business  man  as  well,  hav- 
ing retired  from  business  of  any  kind,  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  study,  which  have  been  the 
favorite  occupations  of  his  life.     He  is  now  (1895)  in  his  eighty-third  year  and  well  preserved 
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physically  and  mentally.  As  has  heen  well  expressed  by  another  writer :  "  Judge  Mellon's  life  has 
been  full  of  activity  and  good  deeds,  and  it  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  to  the  example 
and  labors  of  such  men  as  he  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  owes  in  great  measure  not  only  her 
wonderful  material  progress  but  also  the  excellence  and  stability  of  her  institutions  and  laws." 


HENRY  L.  ORTH. 


Henry  L.  Orth,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Harrisburg,  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  August  17,  1842,  being  the  son  of  Edward  Lawrence 
Orth  and  Martha  Cummings  (Kerr)  Orth.  Henry  Orth,  the  grandfather  of  Henry  L.,  as  will 
be  seen,  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  died  and  where  his  son  Edward  Lawrence  Orth  was  born, 
January  4,  1814.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1816  the  mother  removed  her  family  to  Har- 
risburg, where  the  son  was  educated  in  the  borough  schools  and  in  the  Harrisburg  Academy. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Luther  Eeily,  became  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  professor  of  surgery  Dr.  George  McClelland,  and  graduated  from  Jefferson  College 
March  12,  1834.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Harrisburg  in  partnership  with  his 
former  preceptor,  and  became  a  noted  and  successful  practitioner.  He  was  learned,  skilful,  and 
self-sacrificing,  and  greatly  beloved  in  the  community  for  his  kindly  and  gentle  manner,  as  well 
as  for  his  learning  and  ability.  He  died  at  Harrisburg  April  15,  1861.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Orth 
married  Martha  Cummings  Kerr,  a  daughter  of  Eev.  James  Kerr,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who 
married  Mary,  only  daughter  of  James  Wilson  and  his  wife,  Mary  Elder,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Eev.  John  Elder  of  blessed  memory.  Mrs.  Orth  is  yet  living.  They  had  a  family  of 
four  children,  who  are  all  living  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  viz.,  Mary,  wife  of  Jacob  F. 
Seiler,  Superintendent  of  Harrisburg  Academy ;  Henry  L. ;  James  Wilson,  who  married  Miss 
Bertha  E.  Eoss;  and  Eebecca  Eeily,  unmarried.  Henry  L.  entered  Harrisburg  Academy  and 
from  there  went  to  Yale  College  in  1859,  remaining  until  1861,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  appointed  Acting  Medical  Cadet  in  the  service,  and  in  1863  commissioned 
Medical  Cadet  in  the  regular  army,  in  which  he  remained  until  1865.  In  May,  1866,  he  graduated 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  located  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Northern  Central  Eailroad  Company,  and  in  1873  sur- 
geon of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company.  In  August  of  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  visit- 
ing surgeon  of  the  Harrisburg  Hospital,  and  from  1873  to  1884  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  Pension  Surgeons  at  Harrisburg.  In  1884,  at  the  organization  of  the  Harrisburg 
Club,  Dr.  Orth  was  elected  one  of  the  governing  committee.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg,  and  August  28,  1S91,  was  elected 
Superintendent  and  Physician  of  the  same  institution.  Dr.  Orth  married,  June  30,  1868,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bridgeman  Dixon,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Shipley  and  Sarah  Edwards  (Bridgeman) 
Dixon,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  of  English-Quaker  origin.  Dr.  Orth  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church.  They  have  three  children:  Edward  Lawrence, 
Anna  S.  D.,  and  Eoberta  Elizabeth.  Dr.  Orth  was  a  member  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gresses held  in  1876  and  1886  as  a  delegate  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  President 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1893.  Points  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Orth  family  are  interesting  as  part  of  the  local  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Balzer,  or  Balthaser,  Orth  was  born  May  5,  1703,  and  emigrated  from  his  home  in  the  Palatinate 
of  Germany  to  Lebanon  Township,  now  Lancaster,  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  about  1730.  He  came 
from  a  very  old  family,  from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  village  of  Orth,  situated  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Vienna,  and  which  was  settled  about  1170 
by  Hartneid  von  Orthe,  who  purchased  the  village  and  estates  surrounding  it,  founded  a  church, 
and  erected  a  castle.  The  whole  property  remained  in  the  family  for  several  generations,  when 
the  proprietor  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  sold  out  and  removed  to  Moravia,  and 
in  after  years  to  theEhine.  Balzer  Orth  had  Warranted  to  him,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1735, 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Lebanon  Township.  He  died  October  20,  1788;  his  wife  died 
March  29,  1773.  Their  children  were:  Adam;  John,  born  1735  and  died  1792;  and  Balzer, 
born  1736.  Adam  Orth,  son  of  Balzer  first,  born  March  10,  1733,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  brought 
up  amid  the  dangers  and  struggles  of  pioneer  life.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war  he  com- 
manded a  company,  and  in  1769  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  County  of  Lancaster. 
During  the  Eevolution,  although  advanced  in  years,  he  was  identified  with  the  struggle  and  ap- 
pointed sub-lieutenant  of  Lancaster  County,  March  12,  1777.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  County 
of  Dauphin  he  served  as  a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1779  and  in  1780.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  was  active  in  the  Harrisburg  con- 
ference of  1788.  For  a  long  time  he  owned  and  operated  New  Market  Forge,  which  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Henry.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
Lebanon  County.  Colonel  Orth  married,  May  24,  1757,  Catharine  Kucher,  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Barbara  Kucher,  of  Lebanon.  Their  children  were:  Elizabeth,  born  June  3,  1758,  and  died 
in  1764;  John,  born  March  9,  1760,  died  July  9,  1764;  Eosini,  born  March  19,  1762;  Joseph, 
born  April  3,  1764,  died  January  29,  1769;  Maria  Elizabeth,  born  April  5,  1766,  was  twice  mar- 
ried; Catharine,  born  October  31,  1767;  Eegina,  born  October  9,  1770;  Christian  Henry,  born 
March  24,  1773;  and  Joanna,  born  January  25,  1777.  Christian  Henry  Orth,  known  as  Henry, 
died  in  1S16  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  received  a  good  English  education  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  iron  business.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  the  owner  of  New  Market 
Forge.  In  1801  he  was  elected  State  Senator  and  served  three  years.  He  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed Flour  Inspector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  settled  in  that  city,  and  engaged  in  business, 
remaining  there  until  the  war  of  1812,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  Mr.  Orth  married,  in 
1794,  Eebecca  Eahm,  born  November  23,  1773,  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  31,  1843. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Conrad  Eahm  and  Catharine  Weiser.  Adam  Henry,  a  son,  born  in 
1798  and  who  died  in  1833,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  District  Attorney  for  Dauphin 
County  in  1827  and  1828,  and  was  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  He  married,  May  3, 
1832,  Elizabeth  Cox,  born  1813,  died  January  13,  1836.  Henry  Orth's  other  children  were 
Eebecca,  born  in  1800,  married  Hon.  Luther  Eeily,  a  prominent  physician  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress; Henry,  born  in  1803,  died  1821;  William,  born  in  1806,  died  1824;  Caroline,  born  in 
1812,  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Otto  Wilman;  Edward  Lawrence,  born  January  4,  1814. 
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HENRY  CLINTON  BACKUS: 

Henry  Clinton  Backus,  prominently  connected  with  the  Bar  of  New  York  City  and  equally 
well  known  as  a  social  and  political  leader,  was  born  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  May  31,  1848.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  old  Puritan  family  of  that  name  which  dates  its  American  origin  back 
to  the  year  1637  and  its  foundation  on  American  soil  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Say  brook,  Conn. 
Of  this  fact  Mr.  Backus  is  justly  proud.  The  records  of  New  England  show  that  William  Backus, 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  this  country,  came  from  England  in  the  year  1637,  settling  first 
at  Saybrook;  and  was  afterward,  in  1659,  in  company  with  his  son  Stephen,  among  the  founders 
of  Norwich,  Conn.,  to  which  city  he  gave  its  name.  The  son,  Stephen,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
allotment  and  portion  in  1661:  and,  in  the  year  1700,  his  son  (also  of  the  same  given  name) 
founded  the  town  of  Canterbury,  Conn.  It  is  recorded  that  Deacon  Timothy  Backus,  a  man  of 
considerable  erudition,  took  in  the  year  1744  a  most  active  and  prominent  part  in  a  religious 
contention  dissecting  all  New  England  at  that  time,  which  he  maintained  for  eleven  years  or 
more,  until  its  termination ;  and  also  that  Elisha  Backus  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  under  General  Putnam,  and  served  throughout  the  American  Eevolution  as  a  major  in  the 
Continental  army.  At  the  close  of  the  Bevolutionary  war  Elisha  Backus  migrated  to  New 
York  State,  where,  with  other  compatriots,  he  settled  the  town  of  Manlius  in  Onondaga  County. 
In  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  his  son  Elisha,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
took  an  active  part  as  a  colonel  in  the  American  forces.  The  later  Elisha  Backus  owned  also 
and  operated  the  line  of  stage-coaches  running  over  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  Sfty  miles 
between  Utica,  Watertown,  and  Ogdensburgh:  and,  it  being  the  only  means  of  transportation 
by  land  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  thus  opened  central  and  northern  New 
York  to  settlement  and  commercial  enterprise.  Charles  C.  Backus,  son  of  the  later  Elisha  and 
father  of  Henry  Clinton  Backus,  was  a  prominent  and  respected  citizen  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where, 
from  1840  to  1847,  he  was  a  member  of  the  book-publishing  firm  of  Bennett,  Backus  &  Hawley — 
the  concern  having  the  largest  publishing  house  and  bookstore  at  that  time  in  central  New 
York.  Among  the  notable  publications  owned  and  published  by  that  house  may  be  mentioned 
the  Baptist  Register,  which  was  afterward  merged  into  the  Examiner  and  National  Baptist  of 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  About  1848  Mr.  Charles  C.  Backus  removed  to  New  York 
City,  whereto  he  brought  his  family  two  years  later :  here  he  became  active  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  American  Express  Company,  and  was  afterward  identified  with  the  promotion  of 
other  large  and  successful  enterprises.  His  wife — the  mother  of  Henry  Clinton — was  Harriet 
N.  Baldwin,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Baldwin,  who  was  one  of  Utica's  earliest  and  very  highly 
esteemed  settlers.  Of  such,  excellent  descent  is  Henry  Clinton  Backus.  Eeceiving  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  he  completed,  after  some  private  tutoring,  a 
preparatory  course  of  study  with  Professor  Wentworth,  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  then  entered  Harvard  University  whence  he  was  graduated, in  1 871,  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts.  Almost  immediately  thereafter  he  entered  Columbia  College  Law  School,  where- 
from  he  obtained,  in  1873,  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws :  and  thereupon  he  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar  the  same  year.  His  early  law  practice  and  experience  was  obtained  with  the 
firm  of  Sanford,  Eobinson  &  Woodruff,  and,  a  year  later,  with  that  of  Beebe,  Wilcox  &  Hobbs, 
noted  at  that  time  for  the  extensive  admiralty  practice  which  this  partnership  commanded 
in  the  United  States  courts.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Backus  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
future  successful  career,  having  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  mastery  of  the  theories  ex- 
pounded by  the  great  teachers  of  jurisprudence,  and  now  applying  himself  attentively  to  their 
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illustration  and  method  of  application  in  juridical  procedure.  Possessing,  to  a  marked  degree,  a 
clear  and  keen  insight  and  a  cool,  sound  judgment,  together  with  an  all-absorbing  love  for  his 
chosen  profession,  he  at  an  early  age  stood  mentally  equipped  to  do  battle  with  the  giants  of  the 
bench  and  bar  who  confronted  his  onward  path.  Mr.  Backus  is  a  man  of  acute  moral  and  in- 
tellectual perception,  and  although  he  has  not  pursued  a  criminal  practice  yet  his  judgment,  tact, 
and  energy  doubtless  saved  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  in  the  case  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  against  Baldwin.  An  irrational  excitement  and  local  public  clamor  for  a  convic- 
tion had  induced  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  passed  upon  the  defendant,  without  a  particle  of  justly 
incriminating  evidence,  for  the  murder  of  his  sister:  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  for 
occult  reasons,  had  purblindly  refused  to  rectify  the  wrong.  Thus  it  seemed  as  though  the  de- 
fendant was  the  hopeless  victim  of  a  most  malevolent  conspiracy  to  appease  the  public  craze  and 
desire  for  avengement  of  the  crime.  The  aid  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Backus  was  besought  by  the 
defence.  An  elaborate  and  thorough  brief  in  review  of  the  facts  and  law  of  the  case  was  pre- 
pared, largely  by  him :  he  caused  severe,  yet  dispassionate  editorial  articles — published  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the  Albany  Law  Journal — in  criticism  of  the  case, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  press,  the  bar,  the  judiciary,  and  the  officials  of  Kansas:  and  thus 
he  obtained  public  attention  and  created  a  counter  public  sentiment  in  Kansas  which  constrained 
the  Governor  of  that  State  to  investigate  carefully  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  grant  an  absolute 
and  unconditional  pardon  to  the  hapless  convict,  otherwise  doomed  to  die.  Mr.  Backus,  as 
counsel  in  other  important  cases,  has  established  a  reputation  for  legal  acumen  and  mental  ac- 
tivity which  has  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  metropolitan  bar.  In  the  management  of  the 
various  estates  committed  to  his  care  he  has  made  for  himself  a  most  enviable  reputation,  the  fidel- 
ity and  scrupulous  care  displayed  by  him  in  guarding  his  trusts  being  but  another  indication  of 
his  high  moral  attributes.  During  the  war  of  the  Eebellion  he  formed  and  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  a  regiment  called  the  "McClelland  Greys"  and  composed  of  New  York  schoolboys,  who, 
being  too  young  for  enlistment  in  the  nation's  army,  showed  their  fervor  and  patriotism  by  or- 
ganizing with  the  avowed  intention  of  protecting  the  national  capital  from  an  attack  in  force  by 
the  rebels  or  "for  other  sudden  and  extreme  emergency  of  dangerous  import  to  their  country." 
Thus  did  the  young  man  early  show  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  While  yet  a  mere 
youth  he  won  the  personal  friendship  and  favor  of  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  men. 
He  fearlessly  upheld  the  cause  of  the  negro,  which,  in  view  of  the  intense  antipathy  existing  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  at  the  time  of  the  Southern  Eebellion,  was  most  courageous, 
not  to  say  hazardous  action  on  his  part.  For  two  years  or  more  he  gathered  together  and  taught 
a  class  of  colored  children  in  a  Sunday-school  of  a  fashionable  church  of  New  York  City.  In 
this  noble  cause  he  has  since  been  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  His  most  estimable  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1890,  was  formerly  a  Miss  Hattie  I.  Davis,  daughter  of  Lemuel  W.  Davis, 
of  New  York  City.  In  politics  Mr.  Backus  is  a  stanch  Eepublican.  His  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  his  party  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  rode  five  hundred  miles  to  cast  his  first 
vote.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  delegate  from  his  Assembly  district  to  the  Eepublican  County 
Committee  of  New  York  City,  and  for  five  years  drew,  as  a  member  of  its  Committee  on  Eesolu- 
tions,  very  many  of  its  most  effective  and  forceful  declarations :  and  he  served  one  year  on  its 
Executive  Committee.  While  in  the  County  Committee  he  introduced  and  caused  to  be  adopted 
an  amendment  to  its  constitution  whereby  twenty-five  enrolled  voters  in  any  Assembly  district 
were  empowered  to  compel  the  polls  at  any  primary  election  to  remain  open  twelve,  instead  of 
six  hours.  Toward  the  end  of  1890  he  was  elected  by  his  Assembly  district  the  chairman  of  its 
delegation  to  the  Eepublican  County  Committee  and  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  district  for 
1891.     A  bitter  and  unrelenting  struggle  had  nearly  evenly  divided  the  Eepublicans  of  the  dis- 
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trict  for  years  into  hostile  factions  and  organizations.  The  seats  in  the  County  Committee  of 
the  successful  delegation  in  the  district  were  immediately  disputed  at  the  organization  of  the 
County  Committee  in  a  stubborn  and  very  protracted  contest.  A  thorough  investigation  and  hear- 
ings were  had,  lasting  through  five  months,  in  which  Mr.  Backus  triumphantly  maintained  his 
cause.  After  he  had  prevailed  and  been  recognized,  a  peace  and  harmony  unknown  for  years  in 
the  district  gradually  pervaded  the  Eepublican  party.  For  1892  he  declined  the  position  of  leader 
though  again  tendered  to  him.  Quite  frequently  he  has  been  sent  to  represent  his  Assembly 
district — for  very  many  years  the  well-known  Thirteenth  but  recently  become  the  Ninth — in 
county  and  State  conventions,  and  has  rendered  most  important  and  valuable  service  in  them 
upon  committees  on  resolutions  and  otherwise.  Mr.  Backus  is  a  logical,  strong,  and  convincing 
speaker,  partly  by  reason  of  his  evident  fairness  and  sincerity  in  statement,  and  is  an  easy, 
natural  orator.  His  versatility  and  many  intellectual  attainments  make  him  a  power  in  the 
associations  to  which  he  belongs:  while  his  strong  personality  and  vigorous  opposition  to  politi- 
cal chicanery  and  duplicity  have  so  impressed  themselves  upon  his  antagonists  that  they  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  him.  While  he  has  often  done  valuable  service  for  the  Eepublican  party 
by  his  advocacy  of  its  doctrines  in  the  discussion  of  national  issues  in  various  Presidential  cam- 
paigns, and  has  given,  whenever  there  has  been  adequate  occasion,  efficient  aid  to  movements 
having  in  view  the  purification  and  improvement  of  State  and  municipal  politics,  yet  he  has 
quite  steadily  refused  nominations  urged  upon  him  by  his  party's  leaders:  among  which  have 
been  those  of  Assemblyman  thrice,  City  Court  Judge  and  Surrogate  of  New  York.  Only  in  one 
instance  has  he  acceded  to  the  requests  to  appear  as  a  candidate — and  then  only  upon  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  his  friends — when  he  was  nominated  in  1893  for  Delegate  to  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention  from  the  Seventh  Senatorial  District  of  the  State.  Though  defeated, 
he  received  a  higher  testimonial  from  the  residents  of  that  district  than  if  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  average  or  less  than  average  vote  cast  for  a  prevalent  ticket,  for  he  received  while  imme- 
diately opposed  against  Hon.  William  C.  Whitney,  one  of  the  strongest  Democrats  in  the  country, 
more  votes  in  the  district  than  any  other  candidate  on  the  Eepublican  ticket.  Mr.  Backus  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  for  promoting  and  supervising  the  erection  of  the  monument  on 
Eiverside  Drive,  New  York,  to  the  memory  of  General  Grant.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chelsea 
Eepublican  Club ;  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  District  Eepublican  Club ;  of  the  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  Bar  Associations;  and  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.  He 
was  also  formerly  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York.  In  closing,  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  his  is  a  strong,  forceful,  dominating  character,  laid  out  in  early  life  on  broad,  liberal, 
and  strictly  honorable  lines,  to  which  he  has  conscientiously  adhered  through  all  of  the  tempta- 
tions and  vicissitudes  of  an  active  professional  and  semi-public  career.  Brought  prominently 
before  the  public  at  an  early  period  in  his  life,  he  has  ever  striven  to  rise  higher  and  yet  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-man  not  alone,  but  of  his  own  conscience  as  well.  That  he  has 
succeeded  when  so  many  fail,  and  has  won  and  holds  the  cordial  regard  and  confidence  of  his 
contemporaries  so  generally,  is  only  one  more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  trite  say- 
ing—"Blood  will  tell." 
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STEPHEN  M.  CLEMENT. 

Stephen  M.  Clement,  late  President  of  the  Marine  Bank  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of 
the  most  renowned  financiers  of  that  city,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1825,  and  died  in  Buffalo,  September  29,  1892.  His  life  was  a  happy  illustration  of 
the  harmony  of  commercial  success  and  Christian  principles.  Until  the  age  of  sixteen  he  spent 
his  time  on  his  father's  farm,  gleaning  what  knowledge  he  could  from  the  winter  sessions  of 
the  little  district  school.  He  then  became  a  clerk  in  the  general  store  of  the  adjoining  village, 
saving  from  his  scanty  salary  a  small  sum  with  which  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  young 
friend  three  years  later.  Tiring  of  the  narrow  and  extremely  provincial  field,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  went  to  Camden,  N.  Y.,  where  he  obtained  employment  as  a  salesman  in  a  large  dry- 
goods  house.  Though  then  just  past  his  majority,  he  revealed  many  of  the  traits  which  in  his 
later  career  became  strong  characteristics  of  the  man;  and  his  Camden  employer  took  pleasure 
in  referring  to  his  "unquestionable  integrity  and  marked  business  qualities,"  when,  in  June, 
1848,  he  left  him  to  go  to  Eome,  N.  Y.,  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  business.  Ever  on  the  alert 
for  the  opportunity  that  would  lead  him  onward  and  upward,  Mr.  Clement,  in  company  with 
Henry  Crouse  of  Syracuse,  opened  a  general  store  in  Durhamville,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  spring  of  1849.  One  year  later  he  sought  a  larger  field  at  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County, 
where  for  five  years  he  conducted  a  general  store,  which  he  finally  sold  to  his  brothers,  Thomas 
B.  and  Frederick,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  It  was  on  January  1,  1855,  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  that  he  entered  upon  the  career  in  which  he  eventually  became  such  a 
leading  spirit,  and  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted  by  his  peculiar  abilities  and  natural 
inclinations.  For,  after  a  year's  experience  in  mastering  the  technical  intricacies  of  banking, 
in  H.  J.  Miner's  private  bank,  he  organized  the  Fredonia  Bank  (afterward  the  Fredonia 
National)  and  was  its  active  manager,  first  as  Cashier,  until  1867,  when  he  became  its  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Clement's  marked  ability  as  a  financier,  together  with  his  sagacious  instinct  and 
trustworthy  methods,  won  for  him  a  reputation  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  little  town, 
and  in  1869  he  became  Cashier  and  Manager  of  the  Marine  Bank  of  Buffalo.  In  1881,  being 
elected  President  of  the  Marine  Bank,  Mr.  Clement  felt  called  upon  to  resign  the  presidency  of 
the  Fredonia  Bank,  and  such  a  deep  impression  had  he  made  on  the  memory  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens and  associates  of  Fredonia  that  with  many  expressions  of  profound  regret  they  recorded 
fitting  tributes  to  his  sterling  and  noble  qualities.  After  moving  to  Buffalo  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bankers'  Association  of  Buffalo,  and  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Dunkirk, 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  North  America,  New  York,  and  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Faribault,  Minn.  The  Buffalo  Courier  of  December  8,  1881,  commenting  on  his  assum- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  Marine  Bank,  said:  "Mr.  Clement  came  here  from  Fredonia  some 
twelve  years  ago  a  stranger  not  only  to  the  business  men  of  Buffalo,  but  also  to  the  system  of 
banking  practised  among  them.  Yet  from  the  day  he  accepted  the  position  of  Cashier  of  the 
Marine  Bank  its  prosperity  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  now,  as  President  of  the  institution,  he 
commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  whole  community."  These  words  amply  tell  of  Mr. 
Clement's  superb  courage,  remarkable  business  perception,  and  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 
with  which  he  inspired  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Aside  from  his  engrossing  business 
interests  Mr.  Clement  had  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  study  and  advancement  of  humanity 
which  led  him  to  do  many  noble  deeds  of  a  philanthropic  nature.  His  first  aim  in  life  was  to 
be  a  Christian,  and  this  aspiration  dominated  his  whole  career.  In  a  letter  written  some  years 
before  his  death,  this  fact  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  the  following  passage:  "The  little  sue- 
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cess  that  has  attended  my  efforts  in  life  I  attribute,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  my  industry, 
and  economy  of  time  as  well  as  of  means,  to  a  fixedness  of  purpose  and  a  concentration  of.  my 
energies  on  the  object  to  be  attained,  allowing  nothing  foreign  to  distract  or  intervene."  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  Mr.  Clement  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  ruling  elder  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  by  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  and  he  represented  the  church  in 
the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  of  Westminster 
Church  of  Buffalo.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  educational  and  charitable  movements, 
and  when  he  died  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Normal  School,  a 
Trustee  of  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  as  well  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum. 
On  November  3,  1851,  Mr.  Clement  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Leonard  of  Dewitt,  N.  Y. 
Of  four  sons  born  to  them  but  one  survives,  bearing  the  same  name  as  his  father.  For  forty 
years  Mrs.  Clement  proved  an  ideal  helpmeet  to  her  husband,  and  when  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness  her  saintly  companionship  was  withdrawn  on  August  10,  1891,  the  light  went  out  of 
his  life,  and  he  survived  but  a  year.  His  illness  was  very  brief,  being  caused  by  paralysis,  from 
which  he  suffered  but  a  week,  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  was  as  beautiful  and  exemplary  as 
had  been  his  life.  Being  a  man  of  a  most  retiring  nature,  he  sought  to  pursue  his  upright 
Christian  course  in  a  thoroughly  unostentatious  and  quiet  way,  but  after  his  death  there  was 
no  dearth  of  well-deserved  eulogies  and  fitting  tributes  from  the  many  organizations  with  which 
he  had  been  identified  as  well  as  from  the  daily  press.  In  an  address  delivered  by  his  pastor, 
Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Clement's  life  as  "a  benediction,"  he  said: 
"I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  inspired  apostle,  'It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be 
found  faithful.'  There  is  our  dear  friend's  history  in  a  sentence.  He  regarded  himself  as  a 
steward  and  he  was  faithful.  You  always  knew  where  to  find  him.  You  could  always  trust 
him.  You  could  always  lean  upon  him.  His  twenty  years  of  service  as  an  elder  in  this  church 
attest  his  fidelity.  What  he  has  been  to  others,  as  an  example  and  an  inspiration,  many  a 
grateful  heart  will  testify."     The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Marine  Bank: 

"  The  Directors  of  the  Marine  Bank  of  Buffalo  desire  to  testify  their  profound  sense  of  the 
loss  which  this  institution  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Stephen  M.  Clement.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  its  chief  financial  officer.  Through  years  of  general  business 
embarrassment  and  distress,  as  well  as  in  those  of  prosperity,  he  has  managed  its  affairs  with 
a  prudence  that  never  became  timidity,  and  with  a  courage  that  never  was  rash  or  thoughtless. 
The  abundant  record  of  his  business  ability  is  in  the  history  of  these  twenty-three  years  of  suc- 
cessful banking.  No  position  could  be  one  of  more  engrossing  care  than  that  which  with  abso- 
lute devotion  to  duty  he  has  filled  so  long,  and  we  cannot  but  recognize  that  his  unremitting 
and  tireless  service  here  drew  largely  upon  the  vigor  of  a  constitution  which  seemed  to  promise 
many  more  years  of  active  and  useful  life.  Personally  the  members  of  this  Board  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  true  friend  and  kindly  gentleman.  His  character  was  sincere.  Every  action  of  his 
life  was  controlled  by  a  high  and  even  stern  sense  of  duty.  He  was  reserved  and  somewhat 
distant  in  his  manner,  but  his  reserve  covered  no  arrogance  or  self-complacency.  Although 
forbidden  by  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  official  position  here  from  taking  active  part  in -public 
affairs,  he  was  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  his  death  is  a  public  loss.  We  sorrow- 
fully inscribe  upon  our  minutes  this  tribute  to  his  memory." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  made  the  following  record  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  character : 

"  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Clement  both  the  institution  and  the  community  suffer  a  profound 
loss.  He  was  indeed  no  common  man.  He  was  of  strong  type;  integrity,  firmness,  and  fidel- 
ity were  his  marked  qualities;  in  him  manhood  sat  supreme." 

The  Bankers'  Association  of  Buffalo  adds  this  memorial: 
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"His  industry,  energy,  and  best  thought  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  took  the  greatest  pride,  and  he  was  ready  freely  to  give  his  services  to  the  public 
interest  of  the  Association  at  all  times." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  expressions  of  esteem  and  regret  which  the  family  of  Mr. 
Clement  received  at  his  death.  His  son,  Stephen  M.  Clement,  who  succeeds  his  father  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  Marine  Bank,  was  born  in  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  November  4, 
1859.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1882.  He  entered  the  Marine  Bank 
as  clerk  in  April,  1883,  and  at  once  it  was  found  that  he  had  inherited  his  father's  keen  busi- 
ness perception  and  indomitable  energy.  In  December,  1884,  he  was  made  Cashier,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  March  27,  1895,  when  he  was  elected  President,  and  during  this  time  the 
bank's  deposits  more  than  doubled  and  its  surplus  was  trebled.  He  was  married  March  27, 
1884,  to  Miss  Caroline  Jewett  Tripp,  daughter  of  Augustus  F.  Tripp,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
they  have  five  children  living.  He  is  a  member  of  the  University  Club,  Saturn  Club,  and  Elli- 
cott  Club  of  Buffalo.  For  two  terms  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  has  served 
as  a  Public  Library  Trustee  one  term.  Mr.  Clement  was  one  of  the  committee  of  three  to 
organize  the  Buffalo  Clearing  House,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee 
since  its  organization  in  1889,  and  for  the  past  three  years  its  Chairman.  For  eleven  years  past 
he  has  been  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  and  bankers  of  Buffalo  says  of  Mr.  Clement :  "  He  has  demonstrated  that  he  has  rare 
business  qualifications  and  superior  executive  ability.  He  has  had  an  excellent  business  train- 
ing and  splendid  opportunities,  which  he  has  improved  in  every  way.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
judgment,  indomitable  energy,  and  makes  a  success  of  all  matters  in  which  he  engages.  He 
is  popular  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  deservedly  so."  Following  closely  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps he  has  won  for  himself  the  regard  and  confidence  of  his  associates,  and  is  esteemed  by  all 
as  an  honorable  business  man  and  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 


EDGAR  B.  JEWETT. 

Hon.  Edgar  Boardman  Jewett,  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  President  and  General 
Manager  of  The  John  C.  Jewett  Manufacturing  Company  of  that  city,  was  born  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  December  14,  1843.  His  parents  were  John  Cotton  Jewett  and  Priscilla  Boardman 
Jewett.  His  father,  a  native  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  had  settled  in  the  West,  but  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Buffalo,  where,  in  1S49,  he  established  the  business  now  known  as 
The  John  C.  Jewett  Manufacturing  Company.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo,  and  early  developed  a  strong  predilection  for  a  business 
training.  He  accordingly  entered  his  father's  establishment  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  mastered  the  details  of  the  ever-growing  business,  to  which,  with  but 
few  interruptions,  he  has  given  his  continuous  attention  ever  since.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  entered  the  service  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  private  in  Company  C,  74th 
Begiment  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  Second  Sergeant  of  his  company  in  May,  3  863,  and 
held  that  office  during  the  regiment's  participation  in  the  campaign,  from  June  to  August, 
1863,  which  followed  General  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  He  returned  to  Buffalo  as  First 
Sergeant  of  his  company.  He  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  on  June  29,  1865,  and  on 
April  5,  1866,  was  made  Captain.  His  subsequent  military  career  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: On  April  11,  1877,  he  was  appointed  Major  and  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice  of  the  31st 
Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. ;  on  October  9,  1879,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Inspector  of 
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the  14th  Brigade;  on  October  25,  1880,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Chief -of -Staff 
of  the  14th  Brigade,  and  on  March  29,  1884,  he  was  elected  Brigadier-General  of  the  8th  Bri- 
gade. He  resigned,  however,  on  December  7,  1885,  to  take  the  position  of  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  The  John  C.  Jewett  Manufacturing  Company,  and  has  been  actively  engaged 
since  that  time  in  the  executive  management  and  direction  of  the  business  interests  of  that  cor- 
poration. This  business,  originally  established  by  Mr.  John  C.  Jewett  in  1849,  began  its  career 
in  circumscribed  limits,  and  with  capital  invested  far  from  adequate  for  the  operations  of  a 
large  establishment.  Indeed,  for  many  years  the  progressive  increase  in  the  trade  and  facili- 
ties of  the  house  was  comparatively  slow,  and  the  products  somewhat  in  advance  of  a  public 
taste,  the  education  of  which,  however,  was  only  a  question  of  time.  About  thirty  years  ago  a 
large  demand  for  the  wares  manufactured  by  the  house  gave  it  an  impetus  that  has  never 
ceased,  and  occasioned  a  corresponding  increase  in  capital  and  plant,  which  has  continued,  until 
to-day  the  corporation  ranks  in  importance  with  the  largest  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  United 
States  or  the  world.  The  manufactory  is  equipped  with  the  best  modern  machinery  which  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  age  has  been  able  to  produce.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  opera- 
tives are  employed,  and  the  trade  extends  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  England, 
Spain,  and  Brazil.  In  a  word,  the  house  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  a  credit  to  the  great 
industries  of  the  city  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  foster  and  increase.  Mr.  Jewett's  military 
training  has  made  him  an  exemplary  disciplinarian,  well  qualifying  him  to  discharge  most 
successfully  the  manifold  executive  duties  pertaining  to  this  extensive  business  corporation. 
Mr.  Jewett  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Cary  Safe  Company,  of  Buffalo.  On  March  1,  1894, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  so  acceptably  that  he  was  subsequently  nominated  for  Mayor,  and,  on  November 
6,  1894,  elected  to  that  office  by  a  majority  of  nearly  ten  thousand,  the  largest  ever  given  a 
mayor  of  that  city.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  January,  1895.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  and  bankers  of  Buffalo,  esteemed  alike  for  his  sound  and  conservative 
judgment  in  business  affairs  and  correct  and  judicious  estimate  of  character,  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Jewett  said:  "On  attaining  his  majority  he  was  given  charge  of  the  extensive  manufac- 
turing business  established  by  his  father,  and  soon  developed  into  a  systematic,  practical,  ener- 
getic, and  successful  business  man,  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  had  business  relations,  em- 
ployees and  others.  He  never  sought  political  office,  but  having  been  induced  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  pertaining  thereto  in  such  an  honest,  business-like,  economical,  and  correct 
manner  as  to  prove  him  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place."  Mr.  Jewett  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  John  C.  Yorston  &  Co.'s  "Portrait  Gallery  of  Free- 
Masons"  the  following  record  of  his  Masonic  career  is  given:  "He  was  early  impressed  with 
many  of  the  great  lessons  taught  through  the  light  of  Masonry,  and  becoming  eager  to  unite 
himself  with  the  workers  on  the  tessellated  board,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
draw  nigh  unto  the  sacred  portals.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  brethren  of  Hiram  Lodge, 
No.  105,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  was  duly  raised  a  Master  Mason  on  August  12,  1870.  He 
was  made  a  Eoyal  Arch-Mason  in  Buffalo  Chapter,  No.  71,  of  Buffalo,  on  April  1,  1874,  and 
was  created  a  Knight  Templar  in  Hugh  de  Payens  Commandery,  No  30,  of  Buffalo,  October 
22,  1894.  He  received  the  Ineffable  Grades  in  Palmoni  Lodge  of  Perfection,  of  Buffalo,  on 
February  25,  1892;  the  Ancient  Traditional  Grades  in  Palmoni  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Buffalo,  on  March  8,  1892 ;  the  Philosophical  and  Doctrinal  Grades  in  Eochester  Chapter  of 
Rose-Croix,  of  Rochester,  on  March  16,  1892;  the  Modern  Historical  and  Chivalric  Grades  in 
Rochester  Consistory,  S.  -.P.  \R.  \S.  \32d  degree,  of  Rochester,  on  March  17,  1892,  and  is  a  Char- 
ter Member  of  Buffalo  Consistory.    Bro.  ".Jewett  has  proven  himself  a  master  workman,  and  en- 
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joys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  colaborers,  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  is  a  faithful,  active, 
and  zealous  Frater,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fraternity,  and  manifests  at  all 
times  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  great  truths  presented.  Of  a  generous  and  charitable  nature, 
these  find  a  fruitful  soil  in  our  brother  to  grow  and  develop  most  bountiful  harvests  for  the 
reapers."  As  an  able  business  man  of  exemplary  life  and  character,  Mayor  Jewett  stands  de- 
servedly high  in  the  mercantile  circles  of  Buffalo,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  conceded 
honesty,  executive  ability,  and  experience  give  ample  assurance  of  an  earnest  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  mayoralty  during  his  incumbency.  On  October  3,  1865,  Mr.  Jewett 
was  married  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Foster  Danforth.  Their  children  are  John 
Edgar  Jewett,  born  September  2,  1871,  and  Mabel  Jewett,  born  February  19,  1877. 


EGBERT  GUERNSEY. 

Dr.  Egbert  Guernsey,  one  of  the  best-known  physicians  of  New  York  city,  and  a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation  by  reason  of  the  works  he  has  published,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
July  8,  1823.  His  American  ancestor,  John  Guernsey,  emigrated  from  the  Island  of  Guern- 
sey, in  1638,  and  formed  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  Puritans  who  established  the  New 
Haven  Colony  in  that  year.  His  grandmother  was  a  direct  descendant  of  William  Clinton,  the 
first  Earl  of  Huntington,  a.d.  1350,  whose  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  became  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England  and  in  1571  was  created  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  title  being  subse- 
quently merged  into  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Dr.  Guernsey  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  at  Yale  College,  and  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1846,  having  been  a  pupil  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  at  that  time 
considered  the  leader  in  the  surgical  world.  Immediately  following  his  graduation — having 
been  for  some  time  connected  with  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune — he  served  for 
one  year  as  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror,  then  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis.  In  1848,  in  association  with  two  others,  he  estab- 
lished the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  and  was  for  eighteen  months  its  editor-in-chief,  at  the  same 
time  acting  as  City  Physician  and  writing  a  school  history  of  the  United  States,  which  was  used 
as  a  text-book  in  a  large  number  of  public  and  private  schools  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
excessive  labor  and  severe  mental  strain  so  far  impaired  his  health  that  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  editorial  work,  and,  after  a  few  months'  rest,  he  settled  down  to  the  hard  work  of  his 
profession.  That  was  in  1850.  For  forty-five  years  past  he  has  been  actively  employed  in  pro- 
fessional work  in  New  York  city.  Early  in  his  professional  life  in  New  York  he  became  a  close  stu- 
dent and  earnest  advocate  of  some  leading  principles  of  the  new  philosophy,  but  recently  intro- 
duced by  Hahnemann.  This  philosophy,  which  sought  in  all  the  surroundings  of  the  sick,  and 
in  all  the  drugs  given,  simply  to  aid  nature  as  the  great  health-restorer  and  life-giver,  appealed 
strongly  to  his  sense  of  harmony  and  truth.  For  six  years  he  held  a  chair,  first  as  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  then  of  theory  and  practice,  in  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 
During  this  period  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  an  urgent  demand  for  surgical  skill  came  from 
the  armies  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battlefield.  With  a  wife  and  child  looking  to  him  for  support 
he  believed  he  could  do  just  as  good  service  for  his  country  at  home,  and  announced  that  every 
soldier  and  soldier's  family  who  wished  his  medical  aid  should  receive  it  free  as  part  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  cause.  As  one  of  the  founders  and  active  supporters  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
every  opportunity  was  utilized  in  the  work  for  which  it  was  organized.  In  1855  Dr.  Guernsey 
published  a  "  Medical  Practice,"  designed  especially  for  families,  which  has  passed  through  eleven 
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editions.  The  work  was  republished  in  England,  translated  into  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Danish  languages,  and,  in  addition,  issued  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Copenhagen.  In  1852  he  was 
associated  with  Dr.  A.  Gerald  Hull  in  editing  Jahr's  "Manual" — at  that  time  the  test-book  of 
the  new  school  of  practice.  In  1872  he  started  the  New  York  Medical  Times,  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent journal.  Its  pages  opened  to  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
profession.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  been  its  editor-in-chief.  In  1880  Dr.  Guernsey 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  1870  he  organized  the  Western  Dispensary,  which  for  many  years  treated  over  a  thou- 
sand patients  a  month,  and  at  a  still  later  date  he  founded  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and 
Diaconison.  These  institutions  have  recently  united  with  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  of  which  he 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  is  now  consulting  physician.  The  old  work  of  the  Dispensary 
forms  now  the  outdoor  work  of  the  department  of  the  hospital,  while  that  of  the  Diaconison  and 
the  Hospital  find  a  home  in  the  general  hospital  and  in  the  training  school,  obstetrical  depart- 
ment, and  Children's  Ward  of  the  new  Maternity  building,  which  bears  his  name  and  of  which 
he  is  the  medical  head.  About  1877,  mostly  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Inebriate  Asylum 
on  Ward's  Island  was  converted  into  a  general  hospital,  with  six  hundred  beds,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic school  of  practice,  with  Dr.  Guernsey  installed  as  the  President  of  the  medical  board, 
which  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time.  The  hospital  has  recently  been  removed  to  the  Insane 
Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island,  under  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  with  increased  fa- 
cilities for  efficient  work.  Notwithstanding  the  hospital  was  recognized  by  the  commissioners 
as  being  the  most  efficient  in  its  work  of  any  institution  in  their  department,  showing  a  lower 
death-rate  and  a  larger  percentage  of  cures,  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  1892  by  a  small  fac- 
tion of  the  profession  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  the  old  medical  board,  and  so  reorganize  the  in- 
stitution as  to  place  it  under  their  direct  control.  The  charges  made  to  the  commissioners  were 
that  Dr.  Guernsey  was  not  a  homeopath;  that  he  was  attempting  to  play  the  role  of  dictator, 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  turn  the  hospital  over  to  the  old  school.  These  charges  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Guernsey  to  answer.  In  his  reply  he  stated  that  the  so-called  Homeopathic  school  of  the 
present  was  a  liberal  school  looking  to  the  philosophy  and  teaching  of  Hahnemann  as  a  guide  in 
much  of  their  therapeutic  work,  but  utilizing  all  of  good,  according  to  their  judgment,  which 
they  found  in  the  investigation  of  the  army  of  thinkers  in  the  scientific  world ;  and  that  not  only 
not  one  of  his  accusers,  but  no  other  physician  in  the  city,  followed  out  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively the  so-called  law  of  similars  in  the  administration  of  drugs.  The  real  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  charges  were  shown  so  conclusively  by  the  actual  prescriptions 
of  the  accusers  from  old-school  druggists,  and  their  daily  work  in  the  profession,  that  the  attack 
was  treated  with  unsparing  ridicule  by  the  city  press,  and  the  charges  summarily  dismissed  with  a 
stinging  reprimand  to  the  conspirators  by  the  commissioners.  Dr.  Guernsey,  through  his  edito- 
rial writings  in  the  Medical  Times,  has  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  school  of  which  he  has  always  been  and  still  is  a  loyal  member.  The  phil- 
osophy of  Hahnemann  has  changed  the  medical  practice  of  the  world.  The  preparation  and 
administration  of  drugs  is  only  a  part  of  that  system  inaugurated  by  the  German  scientist, 
which  is  now  bearing  such  ripe  fruit  in  hygiene,  antisepsis,  bacteriology,  and  the  trained  nurse. 
The  lines  of  scientific  investigation  following  out  the  suggestions  of  Hahnemann  are  casting  a 
strong  and  clear  light  upon  the  laws  of  nature  in  reference  to  life,  and  crystallizing  to  a  certain 
extent  the  medical  world  into  a  unit.  Differences  which  stood  like  lions  in  the  path  are  seen  to 
be  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  were  more  and  more  confirmed 
every  year  by  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  profession,  Dr.  Guernsey 
believed  that,  as  the  same  lines  of  investigation  were  being  pursued  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
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by  the  practical  scientific  men  of  all  schools,  the  cause  of  harmony  and  progress  could  best  be 
secured  by  dropping  a  sectarian  name,  which  by  no  means  covered  the  teachings  of  the  new 
school,  and  was  not  to  a  certain  extent  an  obstacle  to  its  usefulness.  This  step  involved  no  sur- 
render of  principle,  no  abandonment  of  scientific,  social,  or  charitable  organizations,  no  relin- 
quishment of  work  which  had  been  so  successful,  but  was  urged  with  the  utmost  candor  and 
with  all  due  respect  for  the  convictions  of  others.  Dr.  Guernsey  believed  that  by  taking  this 
step  the  school  would  sweep  away  every  obstacle  to  its  progress  and  enter  upon  a  broader  field 
of  usefulness  then  than  it  ever  occupied  or  could  gain  in  any  other  way.  Dr.  Guernsey's  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  has  been  so  widely  misrepresented  that  in  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life-work 
the  fact  should  be  correctly  stated  in  a  national  work  like  the  present.  Eegarding  the  person- 
ality of  Dr.  Guernsey,  his  friend,  Bret  Harte,  says  in  "  The  Man  whose  Yoke  was  not  Easy :" 

"He  handed  me  a  note.  It  was  from  a  certain  physician;  a  man  of  broad  culture  and 
broader  experience;  a  man  who  had  devoted  a  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  alleviation  of  sor- 
row and  suffering;  a  man  who  lived  up  to  the  vows  of  a  noble  profession ;  a  man  who  locked  in 
his  honorable  breast  the  secrets  of  a  hundred  families;  whose  face  was  kindly,  whose  touch  was 
as  gentle  in  the  wards  of  the  great  hospitals  as  it  was  beside  the  lace  curtains  of  the  dying  Nar- 
cissa;  a  man  who,  through  long  contact  with  suffering,  had  acquired  a  universal  tenderness 
and  breadth  of  kindly  philosophy;  a  man  who,  day  or  night,  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  an- 
guish ;  a  man  who  never  asked  the  creed,  belief,  moral  or  worldly  standing  of  the  sufferer,  or 
even  his  ability  to  pay  the  few  coins  that  enabled  him  (the  physician)  to  exist  and  practise  his 
calling;  in  brief,  a  man  who  so  nearly  lived  up  to  the  example  of  the  Great  Master  that  it 
seems  strange  I  am  writing  of  him  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  not  of  divinity." 

Dr.  William  H.  Watson,  one  of  the  most  reputable  and  best-known  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians of  New  York  State,  and  also  a  Eegent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
has  testified  his  regard  for  his  old-time  friend,  Dr.  Guernsey,  as  follows : 

"Dr.  Guernsey  is  emphatically  a  large-souled  man  in  all  the  acceptations  of  that  word. 
Great  in  body,  he  is  still  more  massive  in  intellect  and  morals,  and  possesses  talents  of  the  high- 
est order.  He  has  also  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  on  suitable  occasions  asserts  them 
with  manly  independence.  He  is  uncompromising  in  whatever  he  believes  to  be  right,  and 
remarkably  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  but  has  also  the  quality,  so  rare  in  such  natures,  of  gen- 
tleness, and  is  conciliatory  in  manner  toward  all  those  with  whom  he  may  disagree.  He  is  a 
most  striking  exemplification  of  the  cultivated,  upright,  and  liberal-minded  physician,  the  ge- 
nial and  courteous  gentleman,  ever  striving  to  do  what  he  considers  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  patients.  Dr.  Guernsey  firmly  believes  that  the  philosophy  of  Hahnemann  has  revo- 
lutionized the  medical  practice  of  the  world,  but  has  been  conscientiously  opposed  to  a  sectarian 
designation  of  the  school  of  which  the  latter  was  the  founder,  since  it  by  no  means  covers  the 
present  teachings  of  the  rational  and  liberal-minded  physicians  of  that  school.  His  pleasant 
smile,  his  earnest  and  cordial  greeting,  and  the  warm  and  hearty  grasp  of  his  hand  have  ren- 
dered his  presence  in  the  sick-room  a  perpetual  benediction.  Precise  and  careful  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  his  cases,  he  is  equally  accurate  in  his  prescriptions  and  faithful  in  his  attendance  upon 
his  patients.  Of  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  no  one  who  is  brought  in  contact  with  him  can 
ever  doubt.  He  has  been  a  Eepublican  from  the  period  of  the  formation  of  that  party,  and  has 
never  hesitated  upon  all  proper  occasions  to  fearlessly  avow  his  convictions  and  to  devote  to 
their  advancement  such  time  as  he  could  consistently  spare  from  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  profession." 

Dr.  Guernsey  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  of  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
and  for  nineteen  years  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  trustees.  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  training  school  for  nurses  was  established  in  that  institution — the  first  ever  organized 
in  an  insane  hospital — and  which  has  done  such  excellent  work  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  many  other  institutions  of  like  character  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Guernsey  was  Sur- 
geon of  the  6th  Eegiment,  N.  G.  S.  N  .Y.,  from  1864  to  1868.     He  has  been  President  of  the 
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County  and  State  Medical  Societies,  and  is  an  active  member  of  a  large  number  of  literary  and 
scientific  societies.  He  was  married  in  184S  to  Miss  Sarab  Lefferts  Schenck,  one  of  wbose 
paternal  ancestors,  Edgar  de  Scbenck,  was,  in  798,  Imperial  Senescbal  to  Cbarlemagne, 
Emperor  of  France  and  Germany,  and  another,  Sir  Martin  Schenck,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Holland  armies  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  whose  body  was  interred  in  the  Royal  Mausoleum. 
From  the  Messeroles,  on  the  maternal  side,  she  was  connected  with  the  Huguenot  blood  of 
France.  Of  their  five  children  but  one,  a  daughter,  remains ;  the  only  son  who  reached  man- 
hood, Dr.  E.  Guernsey,  Jr.,  having  recently  died  at  his  home  in  Florida. 


PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN. 

General  Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  the  distinguished  cavalry  leader  of  the  Union  Army  in 
the  late  Civil  War,  the  associate  of  Grant  and  Sherman  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  that  struggle,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Somerset,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  March  6,  1831,  and  died  at  Nonquitt,  Mass., 
on  August  5,  1888.  His  parents,  John  and  Mary  Sheridan,  were  natives  of  County  Cavan. 
Ireland,  the  latter,  whose  maiden  name  was  Minor,  being  a  second  cousin  of  her  husband, 
The  elder  Sheridan  from  early  manhood  had  tilled  a  leasehold  of  the  estate  of  Cherry- 
mount  (in  Cavan),  and  the  sale  of  this  leasehold  provided  him  with  means  to  come  to  America — 
a  step  which  he  was  led  to  take  through  the  representations  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Gainor,  who 
had  emigrated  earlier  and  was  then  settled  at  Albany.  John  Sheridan  accompanied  by  his 
family,  composed  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  arrived  in  1828  and  went  direct  to  Albany, 
whence,  some  months  later,  he  pushed  westward  and  finally  established  his  home  at  Somerset, 
where,  in  a  little  frame  house  on  South  Street,  the  subject  of  this  sketch — who  was  the  third  in 
a  family  which  subsequently  increased  to  four  boys  and  two  girls — first  saw  the  light.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  Philip  H.  Sheridan  supposed  until  late  in  life  that  he  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  so  stated  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs."  This  error,  however,  was  subsequently  corrected  by 
the  testimony  of  his  venerable  mother.  John  Sheridan  found  ample  employment  in  Ohio,  and 
as  a  contractor  and  road-builder  became  prosperous.  In  1S53  disaster  overtook  him,  and  his 
means  were  swallowed  up  in  bankruptcy.  He  then  retired  on  a  small  farm  just  outside  the 
village  of  Somerset  and  which  was  about  all  that  was  left  in  his  possession.  He  died  in  1875, 
having  lived  to  witness  the  brilliant  success  of  "his  boy  Phil."  His  devoted  wife  survived  him 
about  ten  years.  Owing  to  his  father's  frequent  absences  from  home  the  bringing-up  of  Philip 
devolved  upon  bis  mother,  whom  he,  in  later  years,  described  as  "  a  woman  of  excellent  common- 
sense  and  well  fitted  for  her  maternal  duties."  At  the  village  school  besides  reading  and  writ- 
ing he  learned  something  of  geography  and  history,  arithmetic  and  grammar ;  and  at  fourteen, 
having  exhausted  the  curriculum,  went  to  work  in  the  village  store  at  a  salary  of  twenty-four 
dollars  a  year,  which  was  increased  subsequently  to  sixty  dollars ;  and  afterward  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  when  it  became  a  part  of  his  duty  to  keep  the  books.  The  Mexican 
War,  then  in  progress,  was  the  constant  theme  of  conversation  around  him  at  this  time,  and  so 
great  became  his  military  ardor  that  he  would  have  enlisted  could  a  boy  of  his  age  have  done 
so.  As  it  was,  he  found  a  vent  for  his  martial  instincts  in  forming  and  drilling  a  company  of 
boys  and  in  reading  works  on  history  and  biography  containing  accounts  of  military  heroes 
and  deeds  of  valor.  One  day  he  learned  that  the  favored  lad  last  sent  from  his  district  to 
West  Point  had  failed  to  pass  the  examinations.  As  if  moved  by  inspiration  he  wrote  at  once 
to  the  local  Congressman,  Hon.  Thomas  Eitchie,  who  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  him  through 
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occasional  visits  to  the  store  of  Messrs.  Fink  &  Dittoe,  where  he  was  employed.  Mr.  Eitchie 
promptly  and  kindly  replied,  enclosing  a  warrant  for  the  class  of  18-48.  "Phil"  felt  that  he 
had  a  hard  task  before  him  to  qualify,  hut  he  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion, and  when  the  time  came  successfully  passed  the  examinations  and  was  admitted  to  the  corps 
of  Cadets,  to  date  from  July  1,  1848;  the  class  of  sixty-three  members,  numbering  among 
others  Stanley,  Slocum,  Woods,  Eautz,  and  Crook,  who  distinguished  themselves  as  commanders 
in  the  Civil  "War  and  later.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  even  then  a  fine  scholar,  was  his  room-mate 
for  several  months  and  "  coached"  him  so  well  in  some  of  the  difficult  studies  that  he  was  success- 
ful in  maintaining  his  standing.  During  his  first  year  he  committed  a  breach  of  discipline  and 
was  suspended  for  nine  months.  He  spent  this  period  at  Somerset  acting  as  bookkeeper  for  his 
old  employers.  On  his  return  to  the  Military  Academy  he  joined  the  class  of  1849,  consisting 
of  fifty -two  members,  and  was  graduated  with  it  in  June,  1853,  No.  34  in  rank.  Among  those 
who  graduated  with  him  were  James  B.  McPherson,  killed  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  while  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  John  B.  Hood,  the  distinguished  Confederate  General; 
and  John  M.  Schofield,  afterwards  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  lately  Lieutenant- 
General,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Appointed  a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant 
on  July  1,  1853,  Sheridan  joined  his  company  at  Fort  Duncan,  Texas,  in  March,  1854.  Here 
he  had  his  first  exciting  work  as  a  soldier  in  scouting  and  Indian  fighting.  Promoted  to  a 
Second  Lieutenancy  in  the  Fourth  Infantry,  in  November,  1854,  he  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
1855,  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  spent  six  years  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  where  he  was 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  restraining  or  fighting  the  Indians,  who  bitterly  opposed  the  en- 
croachments of  the  white  gold-seekers.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  one  of  these  desperate  en- 
counters he  was  specially  mentioned  in  orders  and  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vation, where  he  mastered  "  Chinook"— "  the  court  language  among  the  coast  tribes"— and 
brought  the  Indians  to  respect  himself  and  his  men  and  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Kebellion  he  held  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  and  expecting  to 
be  ordered  East  he  modestly  remarked :  "I  hope  I  may  get  a  captaincy  out  of  the  thing."  On 
March  13,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  of  which  Sher- 
man had  just  been  made  Colonel;  and  some  time  later  joined  the  regiment  at  St.  Louis,  where 
for  months  he  was  occupied  as  President  of  a  Military  Commission  to  audit  claims  arising  from 
the  operations  of  the  Union  Army  in  Missouri,  being  an  expert  in  accounts.  Subsequently  he 
was  Chief  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  and  discharged  the 
important  duties  that  fell  to  him  with  rare  judgment  and  unfailing  success.  But  his  martial 
nature  chafed  at  the  restraint  thus  put  upon  it.  He  longed  for  the  fray,  yet  he  was  too  good  a 
soldier  to  complain.  The  vim  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  at  last  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  superiors;  and  seeing  his  opportunity  he  begged  for  work  in  the  field,  and  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  staff  of  General  Halleck,  then  before  Corinth.  About  this  time  he  met  Sherman, 
then  holding  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  Sherman  knew  him  and  understood  him 
thoroughly,  and  tried  to  get  a  colonelcy  for  him  in  an  Ohio  regiment.  The  "wire-pulling"  of 
the  times  prevented  his  success ;  but  Governor  Blair  of  Michigan  happened  opportunely  to  need 
a  commander  for  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  Sheridan  was  selected.  Halleck  demurred 
at  first — as  the  War  Department  opposed  regular  army  officers  accepting  commissions  from  State 
authorities— but  Sheridan's  pleadings  and  reasonings  caused  him  to  shoulder  the  responsibility; 
and  thus  the  greatest  cavalry  soldier  of  modern  times  found  himself  at  last  in  a  position  to  prove 
the  stuff  that  was  in  him.  Thenceforth  his  career  was  one  of  terrific  energy,  heroic  daring, 
singular  good  judgment,  and  the  most  brilliant  achievement;  and  as  even  the  mere  outlining  of 
it  would  require  a  volume,  reference  can  be  made  only  to  a  few  of  its  more  conspicuous  successes. 
Joining  his  regiment  at  Farmington,  Miss. ,  Sheridan  led  it  on  some  daring  raids  to  the  south 
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of  the  enemy  then  occupying  Corinth.  In  command  of  his  own  and  another  cavalry  regiment 
he  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Booneville,  July  1,  1862,  utterly  routing  General  Chalmers'  force 
of  6  000  Confederate  cavalry,  for  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  In 
the  fall  of  1862,  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  Buell,  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Perrysville ;  and  late  in  the  month  of  December  in  that 
year  won  new  laurels  in  the  desperate  two  days'  .fight  at  Stone  River,  during  which  his  three 
brigade  commanders,  seventy  other  officers,  and  nearly  half  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
His  splendid  services  and  gallantry  in  the  operations  under  Rosecrans,  which  defeated  Bragg, 
and  in  which  he  sustained  four  successive  attacks  and  four  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  earned  for 
him  the  commission  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  He  was  at  this  time  hut  thirty-one  years 
of  age.  After  taking  active  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  and  also  in  the 
advance  on  Chattanooga,  he  met  his  first  set-back  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
where,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  orders,  his  division  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and,  after  desperate  fighting,  was  driven  from  the  field.  After  "Thomas  got  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  whose  retreat  at  Chattanooga  he  had  covered,  and  when  Grant 
arrived  with  reinforcements  and  undertook  to  dislodge  Bragg,  Sheridan's  division  formed  the 
centre  of  the  column  which  fought  in  the  conflicts  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
on  November  23d,  24th  and  25th;  and  on  the  last  day  carried  Missionary  Ridge,  pierced  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  finally  won  the  fight.  His  men  were  the  first  to  cross  the  creek  and  press 
the  enemy's  rear-guard  till  long  after  dark,  capturing  wagons  and  artillery."  In  these  brilliant 
successes  the  repulse  mentioned  was  soon  forgotten.  When  called  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Grant,  speaking  to  President  Lincoln,  indicated  his  preference  for  Sheridan  as 
"the  very  best  man  in  the  army  to  command  his  cavalry  corps."  Halleck  also  thought  him  the 
ablest;  and  on  April  4,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  this  position  and  quickly  brought  the  corps 
into  the  best  fighting  condition.  On  May  8th,  acting  under  Grant's  orders,  Sheridan  started  on 
the  memorable  raid  in  which  he  passed  entirely  around  Lee's  army,  encountered  his  cavalry  in 
four  engagements  and  defeated  them  in  all,  committing  terrific  havoc  in  his  path  and  capturing 
many  prisoners  as  well  as  recapturing  four  hundred  Union  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Libby  prison.  The  contest  at  Yellow  Tavern,  on  the  11th,  in  which  the  gallant  Confederate 
leader,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  fell,  was  "the  hottest  cavalry  fight  of  the  war."  Notable  in  the 
operations  which  occurred  during  his  advance  with  Grant  was  his  repulse  of  General  Wade 
Hampton  at  Trevillian  Station,  on  June  11th.  But  brilliant  as  were  these  several  achievements, 
they  were  eclipsed  by  the  successes  which  followed  his  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  Middle 
Military  Division.  His  army,  soon  known  as  "the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,"  and  not  all  avail- 
able, was  nominally  forty -five  thousand  strong,  about  a  fifth  of  it  cavalry;  and  included  twenty- 
two  batteries  of  six  guns  each.  Early,  with  an  almost  equal  force  and  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  ground,  was  his  antagonist ;  and  after  several  engagements  had  victory  actually  in  his 
grasp  at  Cedar  Creek— Sheridan  being  called  to  Washington— when  the  sudden  reappearance  of 
the  Union  commander,  after  his  famous  ride  from  Winchester,  restored  confidence  to  the  de- 
moralized Federal  forces,  which  at  once  took  the  offensive  and  won  the  day.  Sheridan  now  drove 
Early  up  the  Valley,  almost  annihilating  his  army;  and  after  remaining  master  of  the  situation 
for  some  months  and  effectually  suppressing  any  further  Confederate  raids  in  that  direction, 
he  quitted  the  theatre  of  his  greatest  triumphs  and  joined  Grant  on  the  Pamunky,  on  March 
19,  1865.  For  his  heroism  and  success  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Sheridan  was  made  a  Major- 
General  in  the  regular  army.  His  brilliant  triumph  at  Cedar  Creek,  on  October  19,  1S64, 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at  the  North  and  made  him  the  idol  of  the  hour.  The  follow- 
ing letter  explains  itself : 
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Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  Oct.  22d,  1864. 
Major-General  Sheridan: 

With  great  pleasure  I  tender  to  you  and  your  brave  army  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  and 
my  own  personal  admiration  and  gratitude,  for  the  month's  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley; and  especially  for  the  splendid  work  of  October  19,  1864. 

Your  obt.  servt., 

[Signed]      Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  final  campaign  under  Grant,  Sheridan  commanded  the  van  of  the  Union  forces  press- 
ing Lee  on  his  retreat  to  Appomattox;  and  on  April  6,  1865,  supported  by  the  Second  Corps, 
he  struck  Ewell  at  Sailor's  Creek,  held  him  until  the  Sixth  Corps  arrived,  and  then  in  a  com- 
bined attack  captured  six  thousand  of  his  men,  having  previously  taken  sixteen  guns  and  four 
hundred  wagons.  This  was  the  last  serious  fight  of  the  war  and  with  his  earlier  successes  left 
Sheridan  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  next  after  Grant  and  Sherman.  On  April  8th 
he  captured  four  supply  trains  at  Appomattox  Station;  and  at  the  Court  House  the  advance  of 
Lee's  army  was  resisted  till  dark.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  Confederates  attempted  to 
break  through  his  cavalry,  but  were  dismayed  to  find  his  infantry  massed  in  the  rear.  Sheridan, 
who  purposely  revealed  this  arrangement  of  his  forces,  immediately  prepared  to  charge  with  his 
troopers,  when  the  white  flag  was  displayed  and  the  war  in  Virginia  was  at  an  end.  Immediately 
after  Lee's  surrender  Sheridan  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  join  Sherman  in  North  Carolina; 
but  on  Johnston's  capitulation  he  was  recalled  and  dispatched  to  Texas,  where  the  surrender  of 
Kirby  Smith  at  this  point  left  him  again  free.  He  was  next  placed  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  Here  part  of  his  work  was  to  watch  the 
war  in  Mexico.  Earnestly  sympathizing  with  the  Mexicans  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
usurper  Maximilian,  he  made  such  emphatic  demonstrations  of  hostility  toward  the  foreign 
forces  sustaining  him  that  the  army  of  Marshal  Bazaine  was  withdrawn  and  the  ill-advised  Aus- 
trian Archduke  speedily  met  his  fate.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reconstruction  in 
the  South  Sheridan  obeyed  the  wishes  of  Congress  rather  than  of  President  Johnson,  and  ruled 
the  territory  under  him  with  a  somewhat  rigid  hand.  Transferred  by  Johnson  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  he  subdued  the  troublesome  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  subsequently 
superintended  the  campaign  of  Custer  against  the  Cheyennes  and  other  hostile  tribes  on  the 
Wichita,  which  culminated,  on  November  27th,  in  their  virtual  annihilation.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Grant,  who  became  President  on  March  4,  1869,  the  rank  of  General  of  the  Army  was 
not  allowed  to  cease  but  was  conferred  on  Sherman;  and  at  Grant's  instance  also  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General  was  then  conferred  on  Sheridan,  although  both  Meade  and  Thomas  expected 
it.  Grant's  high  opinion  of  Sheridan  was  undisguised  at  all  times.  In  his  "Personal  Memoirs" 
he  says  of  him:  "As  a  soldier  there  is  none  living  greater  than  Sheridan.  He  belongs  to  the 
very  first  rank  of  captains,  not  only  of  our  army  but  of  the  world.  I  rank  him  with  Napoleon 
and  Frederick,  and  the  great  commanders  of  history."  During  the  Franco -Prussian  war  Sheri- 
dan visited  Europe  and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  King  William.  He  was  a  great 
deal  with  Bismarck  and  from  the  Prussian  side  witnessed  the  great  battles  of  Gravelotte  and 
pedan.  During  the  political  disturbances  in  Louisiana  in  1875  he  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans, 
:  where  he  displayed  the  same  courage  and  prompt  decision  which  characterized  his  whole 
career."  As  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  established  his  headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  re- 
mained there  until  November,  1883,  when  he  removed  to  Washington  to  take  chief  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Sherman  having  been  relieved  at  his  own  request.  In  com- 
pliment to  Sheridan,  Congress  revived  the  grade  of  General  in  May,  1888,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  forthwith  appointed  him  to  that  rank.     He  lived  but  a  few  months  to  enjoy 
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this  high  honor,  dying  at  the  time  and  place  previously  mentioned.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  National  Cemetery  of  Arlington  "  with  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  with  every  mark  of  public  respect."  Sheridan  was  married  at 
Chicago,  in  1874,  to  Miss  Jane  Rucker,  daughter  of  Major-General  Rucker,  "who  had  just  left 
her  convent  school  in  Philadelphia."  This  lady  and  four  children  survive  him.  Their  married 
life  was  a  charming  one,  for  this  fighting  man,  so  fierce  in  war  and  terrible  to  the  enemies  of 
the  government  he  had  sworn  to  serve,  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  domestic  of  men.  Like 
Grant  he  occupied  his  later  leisure  in  writing  his  "Personal  Memoirs."  This  work,  published 
in  two  volumes,  is  marked  by  straightforward  simplicity  and  terseness  of  style,  entire  freedom 
from  vanity  or  envy,  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  others,  and  intense  love  of  country.  Of 
Sheridan  more  than  of  any  general  of  the  war  it  may  truthfully  be  said  he  was  a  "born  soldier." 
His  aptitudes  were  all  essentially  military.  He  was  daring,  self-reliant,  prompt,  resourceful,  and 
no  man  was  more  highly  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  inspiring  his  men  with  an  enthusiasm  akin 
to  his  own.  He  was  solidly  built  and  below  the  medium  height,  and  the  affection  for  him 
entertained  by  the  soldiers  and  the  people  found  expression  in  the  term,  "Little  Phil." 


